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PREFACE. 


The  occasion  and  plan  of  this  second  journey  in  the  Holy 
Land  are  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  introductory  Section. 

During  the  more  important  part  of  the  journey,  my  com- 
panion in  travel  was,  as  before,  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  D.  D.  He 
went  with  me  to  Jerusalem  and  the  vicinity  of  Hebron ; and 
thence  northwards  as  far  as  to  Hasbeiya.  From  Hasbeiya  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tliomson  accompanied  me  to  Bani^  and  back ; 
and  then,  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  until  within  a day’s  journey 
of  that  city.  From  Damascus,  the  Rev.  S.  Robson  became  my 
companion  to  Ba’albek  and  around  the  northern  end  of  Leba- 
non to  the  cedars,  and  so  to  Beirht. 

That  very  much  of  the  success  and  comfort  of  the  journey 
depended  on  the  long  and  familiar  acquaintance  possessed  by 
my  companions  with  the  language  and  character  of  the  people, 
I need  not  hero  repeat.  Each  of  them  kept  his  own  separate 
journal  of  daily  occurrences  and  observations.  Tliese  were 
kindlj-  left  in  my  hands ; and  have  been  freely  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  volume.  To  these  friends,  the  public,  as  well 
as  myself,  are  under  lasting  obligations. 

The  present  volume  is  strictly  supplementary  to  the  former 
BreLicAL  Researches  ; and  is  published  in  connection  with  the 
new  edition  of  that  work.  It  is  also  issued  separately,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  already  possess  the  first  edition  of  the 
Researches. 

Tlie  observations  made  during  this  second  journey,  rendered 
necessary  a now  construction  of  the  Maps  of  Palestine.  This 
has  been  done  by  Kiepert  of  Berlin,  with  his  accustomed  scien- 
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tiflc  skill.  It  will  be  seen,  that  the  routes  of  the  different  years 
very  rarely  coincide. — ^The  other  maps  also  are  republished; 
that  of  Sinai  with  some  corrections;  and  the  interior  of  Je- 
rusalem is  given  according  to  the  Plans  of  Tobler  and  the  Eng- 
lish engineers. 

In  the  Index  of  Arabic  Names  and  Words,  the  Arabic  letters 
have  not  been  employed.  These  are  sometimes  important  to 
the  scholar ; but  never  to  the  great  mass  of  general  readers. 
Yet  the  system  of  notation  in  respect  to  Arabic  names  will  be 
found  sufficient,  in  nearly  every  case,  to  indicate  to  scholars  the 
proper  Arabic  letters ; and  this  is  strictly  all  that  is  required. 
This  notation,  however,  is  fully  carried  out  only  in  the  Index 
of  Arabic  Names  and  Words. — ^The  slight  variations  which 
occur  in  the  spelling  of  several  names,  have  arisen  from  like 
variations  in  the  popular  pronunciation. 

For  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  notation  above-mentioned, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  specifications  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Preface  in  the  now  edition  of  the  former  Nesearches, 
Vol.  I ; as  also  to  Dr  Smith’s  Essay  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
Arabic,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  edition,  Vol.  III.  pp.  89-111. 

With  this  volume  closes,  of  course,  the  record  of  my  per- 
sonal observations  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  principles  according 
to  which  it  has  been  prepared,  are  the  same  with  those,  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  my  former  work.  If  it  shall  be  deemed  a 
worthy  supplement  to  that  work,  I shall  be  satisfied.  To  these 
my  Biblical  Researches  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  fruit  of  thirty 
years  of  preparation,  and  of  personal  travels  in  1838  and  1853, 
I can  hope  to  add  nothing  more.  The  work  is  now  published 
as  a whole,  and  in  a permanent  form. 

The  great  object  of  all  tliese  travels  and  labours  has  been,  as 
formerly  announced,  to  collect  materials  “ for  the  preparation 
of  a systematic  work  on  the  physical  and  historical  geography 
of  the  Holy  Land.”  To  this  work,  so  much  needed,  should  my 
life  and  health  be  spared,  I hope  speedily  to  address  myself. 

With  the  renewed  expression  of  humble  gratitude  to  Grod, 
the  author  hero  takes  leave  of  his  work ; praying  that  He,  who 
has  thus  permitted  it  to  be  completed,  will  continue  to  make  it 
useful  for  the  furtherance  of  His  truth. 

Nev  Yobe, 
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PWL  108-160. 

AprU  IM.  Set  off  from  ’Akka  aeroao  the  plain  towarla  ’AbOln,  102.  Hay- 
m«binir,  102.  Kobl«  CTopo,  102.  Toll  Klioii,  view,  108.  *Amk«h,  not  Iltik~emri^  108. 
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BOmeh,  Bwma,  110. — AprU  20oL  Tell  Badawlyefa,  110.  Plain  of  Zebnlnn,  of  Aaoehla, 
110.  111.  City  djoe>««.  Kafr  Mendaf  111.  Sefftrieh.  Smtarii.  111.  112.  Andant 
tower;  112.  Toontatn  of  Sefftoiak,  118.  Way  to  Bolt  Lahm,  BtMtiem  aC  Zebnlm, 
112, 118.  SemmOnieh,  Oimimiat!  Jabdtha,  Oatarta,  118.  Jeida.  118.  TeU  Sham. 
ntm,in  plain  of  Eedraaloa;  wicamp,  118, 114,  Carmel,  roadi  on  ite  eaetem  tide,  114. 
Tall  Kaimba,  Ckamaae,  Jilaioai.  114,  116, 

April  81it.  WayoTor  the  great  plain;  ooly  partly  tilled.  116.  116.  Croee  the 
Hnk6tta',  JCatoa,  116.  Tell  el-Mntielllni.  proipeet.  116.  117.  Ta'annnk,  TitmacK 
117.  lajto,  <taam.  KMn,  and  raiiM;  117, 116.  The  mat*  aa  ancient  Uaia  and 
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Mfgiddot  not  Maxiroiapopolifl,  118«  Way  orcr  the  hill<  to  the  plain  on  tbe  coast,  119. 
Fork  of  ancient  road,  to  Naiareth,  Tabor,  and  Jczroel ; Maximiaropolii  op  latter  road, 
119.  No  trace  of  apciept  pavgroent,  119.  TnrnofftoUin  el«Fabm,  120.  Way  to 
Ya’bad,  120,  121.  Ya*bad  Ilea  on  a ridge;  fine  plain,  121.  KQbfitich^  121,  Kefr 
Kud,  Caparcotjoy  121.  *Arrabeb,  121.  Tell  DothiUi^  Dotktm^  122.  Road  from  BeiaAn 
md  Jeireel  to  Egypt  pMWi  her^  122.  Joseph  carried  ftwy»  122.  Roman  road 
firom  Caorea  to  SoythopoU^  122.  Parties  ip  Ya’Uad,  123. — AprU  22nd,  Paw  down 
ioptbweit  ftiong  the  ancient  road,  128.  Leave  it  eoat  of  Zeita,  and  go  to  194. 

Turn  up  the  mountaia  on  the  Nttbnlm  roxi.  124,  125.  Deir  eUGhfts&n,  Wady  Muirin, 
125.  Wftdy  Sha*ir,  *Aaobt>,  123.  Tul  Keram ; routo  from  yflbulns  to  Ramleh,  126. 
Follow  op  the  valley  ; ancient  road  from  Casarea,  126.  Ramin,  otnatlon«  126. 

■in  of  S«bvi«tieh^  12G.  People  would  not  «ell  bread,  127. 
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former  route,  128.  Deir  Sheraf,  Tell  R&fidieh^  128.  Lodginga  In  N&bnlna,  128.  Our 
boet  a leading  PfoteeUnti  129.  Samaritan  prieet%  129.  Viflit  them  in  tbeir  eypa- 
gogne,  129,  130.  Tbeir  commentaries  and  Hteratore,  180.  Loan  of  a volume  to 
l>r  Smith,  130.  Othen  have  alto  manoicripta ; aome  eold,  131.  Their  Sabbath,  181. 
Many  foantaine;  Geriam  and  Kbal  alike  cnltivated,  181.  Few  imtiqmtiea,  181. 
Visit  to  Jacob*!  well,  182.  Bclatah ; road  along  tbe  plain,  132.  Joeeph’a  tomb,  W2. 
*Askar,  not  gycAar,  1118. — April  Set  off  on  the  rood  to  Ramleh,  183.  Rifidieb, 
ISdw  Villages;  paas  aroond  the  ebonlder  of  the  moontaint  184.  Make  of  the  coun- 
try; Kuriet  Jit,  GiUa^  134,  Fer*ata,  ■/^trgfAow,  134,  Fuadnk,  Kefr  *Abbusb«  Wady 
KAnab,  brook  Kanah,  135.  Wady  and  Tillage  *Azg6n.  135,  186.  Hableh,  186.  Vil- 
lages ; couree  of  W.  *Aia^  in  the  plain,  136.  Kneamp  in  low  ground  south  of  Hab« 
leb,  186.  Our  road  to-day  ancient,  186.  Many  ancient  cisterns,  136,  187.  Sarco- 
phagi, 137.  Ancient  wine-press,  137.  'Wely  and  view,  137,  138.  Kefr  Saba,  And- 
patrist  139.  JUi^lieht  Go^gidw,  GUgalt  189. 

April  26<A.  Set  off  on  the  way  to  Ludd,  139.  Wady  Kanoh,  139,  Wady  Ribflh 
eoming  from  *Akrabeh,  140.  Ras  (Kul*at)  el-* Ain,  head  of  the  *An)eh,  140.  Mejdel 
Ykba,  140.  Wady  KnrAwa,  140.  Damasens  road,  Kcby  Thary,  141.  Renthieh.  not 
Arimniktnj  141,  142.  Ladd,  lAfdda,  142.  Set  off  for  YiUo  by  way  of  el-KnbAb,  143, 
Wndy  ’AtalUfa,  143.  el-Kubab,  on  first  bills,  148.  ’AnnAbeb,  BethameJa,  144.  Yalo. 
belongs  to  the  family  Abn  Gbanab,  144.  The  Meg  Ibn  *0meir,  drained  by  W.  *Atal- 
Uht  144,  145.  Fine  crops^  145.  Yolo  is  anc.  Aijalon,  145.  Beit  Nbba,  Nobe^  Bftk- 
145,  Kefir.  CktphxraK,  a min  in  the  monntains,  1-16. 

AprU  27th.  Start  for  Sura^  146.  *Amwga^  Awmogj,  Nioopolis,  14C.  lathis  the 
Emmaos  of  the  New  Testament?  147~150,  eULatr6n«  a mined  fortress,  C<uf«Uum 
£mma»u  r.  boni  Latromif  prob.  Modwt  150-^152.  Wady  *Aly,  152.  Basin  among  hilK 
162.  Noble  fountain,  153.  Women  bearing  water,  153.  Sur*a,  Zerah,  Sam<on*s 
birthplace;  liee  high,  158.  View,  158.  Wndya  coming  from  the  moontaina  W.  Ghu- 
rib  and  W.  Inna*il ; form  W.  es-Surdr,  153,  154.  Villages;  Kesla,  Chaalim,  154, 
Sereral  roads  to  Jerusalem  ; we  decide  to  go  by  Kesla  and  Sbba,  154.  Descend  and 
cross  W,  GUnrab  to  154»  155.  Turn  back  by  YesbA'a,  155.  Mihgtr,  155.  Way 

to  Saris,  155,  156.  Sarla,  Aires,  166.  Jerusalem  road,  stony  and  bad,  156.  Knriet 
el«*Eiub,  tna<iryegr^  l^Ci  1^7.  Family  of  Abn  GbaTMb,  157.  Way  between  Beth- 
shemesh  and  Kiijath-jearim  ? 157.  Beit  Nukknba,  157.  KGstOl,  158.  Descent  into 
the  great  valley,  158.  KblAnia,  jrou/o«,  CiUm,  158.  *Aln  Karim^  158. — April  28d. 
Way  to  Jenisalem;  Lifta,  158,  159.  Convent  of  tbe  Cross,  159.  Reach  Yafn  gate. 
159.  Hotels  Bniderbans,  159.  Moles  pressed  by  goveniment^  160.«— Remits  of  onr 
jooroey,  160.  Way  from  Ramleh  to  Jernsalcm  by  Beth-boron  recommeoded,  160. 
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SECTION  IV. 

JgnraAT.gM  — XyciDEyra  Asi>  OBaiBTATlONfl. 

Pages  161-202. 

Appearaoce  of  city ; gigni  of  change  and  improyement,  161.  Influx  of  Franka, 
161,  162.  American  tniarion  withdrawn,  1G8.  StUl  an  oriental  city;  influence 
ttpon  the  world,  162.~^pr»(  28<A  Lettera;  Mr  Finn  the  British  consnl;  Dr  McGowan, 

163.  Jew*  wailing  pla4:e  ; remains  of  the  arch,  168,  Sonthwert  comer  of  Haram  ; 
I>png-gate  half  open,  164.  City  a-all  and  iU  jtmctiop  with  the  Haram  wall,  164, 
Mea«ttrtm€pU,  164,^Aprtf  296l»  Lodgings  in  the  Braderhaps,  ritnation,  164.  Mr  Van 
da  Valde,  164.  Open  lot  and  colomn,  165.  BruJerhaos,  miBaion,  165,  Baiart^  three 
parallel  itreeta,  165.  I lacc  of  Hospital  of  the  knigfata,  166.  Streets  eacaTated,  166. 
Baaarg  the  same  with  the  aocient  market,  166.  Roman  portal,  St,  Mary  de  Latina, 
166.  Roina  of  Xenodochiom,  167. . Palace  of  knights  Hogpitaleri,  remains,  167. 
Fragment  of  a pier,  etc.  167.  Covered  street  farther  DOTth,  167»  Granite  colmnna 
near  by,  once  belonging  to  the  Propylaa  of  Constantine*g  Baaillca,  168.  The  covered 
atreet  ia  a hollow  way,  169.  A ridge  of  rock  extends  down  below  the  chnrch  of  the 
Holy  Sepnlchre,  169.  Fio  doiorota,  not  known  to  the  cmaadera,  170.  The  alleged 
Porta  jwiiciaria,  170,  171.  Street  leading  to  St.  Stephen^  gate,  ascent,  171.  The 
Abce  f/owo,  171,  172.  Soppoeed  ancient  tower,  172.  The  great  reeenroir,  172.  Mn»- 
lim  tomba  ootoide,  178.  Kajtem  wall  of  Haram,  deecribed,  178,  174.  Sontheart  oor- 
aer,  coired  etonea,  174,  Wall  very  irregolar,  175.  Measorements,  175.  Sonthem 
wall  of  Haram,  deecribed,  176,  176.  Gateway,  walled  np,  176,  176.  Meagoremento, 
176.  Chnrch  of  Sl  Anne,  176,  177. 

AprQ  30<A  Dr  Barclay*s  booae  on  Zion;  Tiew  of  the  Haram,  etc.  177.  The 
caoeeway,  eonth  ride,  177.  Dnmaaens  gate,  177.  Beietha  and  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah 
never  one  ridge,  177,  178.  A valley  enteri  the  city  eart  of  these  hiUs,  178.  Thin 
ridge  along  the  dly  wall  north  of  St.  $tephen*B  gate,  178.  A BiAeh  on  the  north, 
and  another  near  St.  Stephen*s  gate,  178.  Search  in  vain  for  traoee  of  second  wall,  178. 

cemetery,  178,  179,  American  cemetery;  grave  of  Prof.  FUko,  179.  Tracee 
of  ancient  third  wall,  179,  180.  Cbnrcli  of  Holy  Sepnlchre ; crypt  of  Joseph  and  Nico» 
demoa,  locuU,  laroophagl,  180.  Ita  date?  160-162.  Literary  Society,  182.  Letter 
from  the  Samaritan  priert,  182.  Latitode  st>d  longitnde  of  Jerpealem,  183. 

• ^ lit.  Rain,  183,  Dr  McGowan  accompanies  ne  to  varionB  place*,  183.  Peep 
excavation  throogh  mbbiah,  188.  Tlie  Serai  or  barracka;  view  from  the  roof,  188, 

164,  Virit  the  Kium  Mak&m,  184,  Mo*k  el-Mnlawlyeh  on  Bezetho,  noble  view,  184. 
Convent  of  St  John  the  Baptirt;  robtemuican  chapel  gpcovered,  184,  185,  Accomu- 
lation  of  robbbh,  165.  Home  of  the  Pnxtrian  * Dlakonisrinen,*  185.  Jewish  hospital, 
166,  Hooee  of  Abn  Sa*6d  on  the  Haram  wall,  185,  166.  West  wall  of  the  Haram  jfraiVM/. 
166,  187.  Qronnd  at  northeaet  comer  of  Zion,  187,  The  caoeeway,  sewerg,  187. — 
Mag  8nL  Ancient  wall  wcet  of  Damaeciia  gate,  166.  Fragments  of  Mwf  wall,  186. 
Tombi  of  Abaolom,  Jamea,  and  Zaebariaa,  186.  East  wall  of  Haram  irregular,  189. 
SUoam,  189.  Meaeorement  of  channel  probably  wrong,  189.  Scarped  rocks  along  the 
lower  Tyropceon,  189,  Accent  of  rtreeti  towards  the  north,  190.  Wall  cart  of  Damae* 
cat  gate,  190.  Weit  ride  of  Beaetha  steep,  190.  Ancient  •bcond  wall,  probable 
coQfie  here,  190,  191,  Eoce  Homo,  Itfl. 

iiA,  Giwund  eaet  of  Domaecoi  gate  ootride,  191.  Qrotte  de  Coton,  cavern, 
191,  162.  Birket  eUBejeh,  162.  Ancient  eonthem  gate  of  temple,  inacriptioD,  192, 
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1S8.  View  throngfa  window,  198.  VUSt  the  moont  of  OUvcg,  198.  K&Tat  eMil&d 
Id  N.  W.  corner  of  the  city,  198,  Vliit  at  the  Greek  conTept,  194,  195.  Elenthcro- 
poli%  194«  Chi4)el  CoDrtpDtin*  and  Helena^  195»  Dome  of  the  chnipfa  dpcpyed, 
195, — Ma§  htiu  Groand  wonnd  Yifa  gatoi  198.  Not  aidmitted  to  Hippicm,  196, 
Qtk.  Waters  »t  Ddiddbcob  gate,  oommon  diltnn,  196,  197.  Romoor  of  nm- 
nlng  WDter,  197.  Cirteni  In  chprch  of  the  Fltgellptioo,  196»  Coovent  of  CopU  »pd 
Abywinipni,  198.  Abyadnipn  priest,  199,  CUt<m  of  Hriwui,  199.  Smmll  ppcient 
arch  OP  brow  cJ  Zion,  199,  Ports  ferro,  199,  900*  Gwnum  tniTeUera>  900. — Mag  lOflL 
Vitlt  the  monndi  of  a>h»t  n<«th  of  tfaa  city,  901.  Are  th^  aahea  from  Aa  aneiaat 
tample  f 201,  202. 


SECTION  Y. 

Iebusalem. — ^Topoqbapbt  A2o>  AirriguiTiis.  ^ r ■ 

Pages  208-288. 

Object  in  enteriag  upon  tbe  diacassion,  2(^  Diyenitiei  of  opinion,  204.  Ify  own 
view  tbe  eerUeat  one,  204.  Scholar*  who  have  adopted  it,  206, '806.  Points  admit- 
ted, 206. 

I Tmc  Ttropiboh  axd  Aua,  207,  Language  of  Joaepbnt,  207.  InfereBioee^  207 
Katoxe  of  the  Tyropoeon,  208.  Flaoe  and  nature  of  Akra,  208,  209.  Steps  down  into 
the  TsUey,  209.  City  like  an  amphitheatre,  210.  Olgectioo,  *two  hnis,'  810,  311. 

n.  Bezrua,  811.  Josephus*  description,  211.  Infereooe*,  212. 

in.  Tub  Gate  Gkmjtath,  812.  Same  ee  * Garden  gate,*  818.  Probaldy  war 
Hippicns,  218.  This  was  the  natural  poation,  218.  The  north  side  of  Zkm  was  oor- 
ered  by  tbe  second  wall,  214,  216.  This  shown  also  tnm  tbe  monament  of  John  t 
inferenoBt,  215-217. 

rV.  CouBSB  OF  THX  StooHD  Wall,  217.  Not  a straight  eooise,  217.  New 
hypothetical  coorse,  not  admissible,  218.  Probable  oonrse  from  Hippicns  to  the  Dw 
mascxu  gate,  219,  220.  From  tbe  Damascus  gate  to  Antonia,  820, 

V.  SooTHKBH  Fonnoir  or  thb  Habam  abba,  28Ql  Wailing  place  and  sooth* 
WMt  cmmer  axtcient,  220,  221.  Ancient  sontbem  gate,  821.  The  ancient  arch  and 
bridge,  221.  Passages  of  Jaee|dias  whidi  rato  to  tite  bridge,  882-824.  -Writorsiriio 
identify  the  bridge,  22A  Objections  answered,  225,  226.  The  bridge  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  present  causeway,  226,  227.  Probable  antiqiuty  ef  the  snbstmotioDs, 
228.  Antiqiiity  of  the  orcd,  228,  289.  BereBed  totmee,  a Phenioian  feature,  289, 280. 

VL  Tub  FoRTBSaa  Abtoioa,  280.  Earlier  Ibrtresa  Saris,  280.  Rebmilt  by 
Herod  as  Antonia,  881.  Desoribed,  881.  Ha  acropolis,  281-238.  Extent  of  the 
temple  and  Antonia,  238.  Antonia  probably  oooupied  die  whole  northern  ride  of  the 
temple  area,  2S8,  284.  Its  fosse  was  tbe  present  deep  reserroir,  284, 285.  The  north 
part  of  tbe  eastern  Haram  wall  belonged  to  it,  285.  Also  tbe  Golden  gate,  235.  Ser- 
eral  things  ex]dained  by  this  riew,  286,  287.  (H^tions  considered ; north  wall  of 
temple  held  not  to  be  oorered,  237.  Sieges  of  the  temple  were  all  from  tbe  wait  and 
northwest,  288-241.  Northern  portioo  as  a point  of  defence,  241-848. 

Vn.  Watebs  or  JncsAi^,  248.  Oikm  was  on  the  west,  248-345.  WtB  near 
the  Haram,  246.  Explored  by  Wolcott,  345,  246.  By  Tohler,  246.  By  Dr  Barclay, 
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■4«^7fc  Aumi^  8tT.  Sabtetwawm  maitok,  m.—U/fm'  ftumafa,  848,  24».— 
OmmU  tr  Jmwwl  848-86L 

vm.  aPTOX— — Tonb  ofiM— . ish  2g2.— Tomlacif tfia  JPnplutt,  2C3, 284. 

DL  Ths  Holt  Skfulcbsc,  864.  Pnmat  (tate  of  the  qoeetioa;  topognphic^ 
grideaoe.  265.  Butorieel  teetiinoTi  866-269.  Ajchieologioel  eixnment,  269.  Ciypt 
of  Joseph  uJ  Nioodemue,  86<X  Long  treditioo  U of  no  «T«il,  261.  Like  tradition  »« 
to  Stephen,  26L  The  tw  oooipted,  282.  Mr  FetgBUBB’i  hypefceiie,  268.  Wo 
fceriitiflii  of  pay  T«ln«  in  tflf,  868. 


8ECT10N  YI. 

BrnmioioMB  fOM  J«iiiT«ALinf 

flMwa64-<8g. 

I.  Ezooiuioa  n>  Wadt  Bmu. — Jfiy  6d.  CooTeat  of  the  Cnn^  864.  Sohoolo, 
etc.  264.  MiJiheh,  Wedy  el- Weed,  866.  ColtiTOtion  of  rooee,  266.  ’Ala  Y41o,  266. 
Wady  Ahmed,  266.  ’JLia  Haalyeh  (St.  Philip’e).  266.  Welpjeh.  266.  V/tij  Bitdr, 
266.  Bltdr,  AKhr,  266.  Tefl  of  Bitdr,  Khirbet  el-YehR  266,  267.  WeethUTeU 
the  eite  of  Bother  T 267.  Hietoeieel  noticoe  of  Bother.  267.  268.  Not  at  BeUtma,  268. 
f robebly  not  here  at  BUtfa,  269,  270.  Wee  U at  Bethel  t 870^  871. — Eettirn  by  We- 
leieh,  271.  Jeara,  871.  ’Ain  Ktrim,  XioeeL  Carom,  272.  Beech  Jenueiem,  272. 

n.  Excoaeioa  to  mma  Hebbo». — Mm  7tL  Rood  to  Bethlehem  and  Beit  J4U. 
272.  el-Khamie,  not  a Riuneh.  273.  Rachel’e  tomb,  278.  Ancient  egnedae^  perfo- 
rm ted  etonee.  278.  Aqnednot  the  PodL  878.  Ortte.  gf.  278.  MA«6»lt»»n*« 
tfllnge,  274.  Americeni,  274.  Solomon'e  poole,  274,  Hebron  roed>  274,  276.  Be- 
felkit,  Araotob,  276.  Wmdy  *Atrtb,  Kbfhi,  276.  Onr  rond  the  eame  me  figmerly. 
276.  Aeeend  « TeB.  276.  Beit  S4r,  BM-tur,  276,  277.  'Ain  edh-Dhinreh.  277. 
278.  A treditionel  St  PhTBo'e,  278.  Proceed  to  er-Mmeb,  not  Samak  of  tie  umA, 
278-280.  Inuneaee  fonndmtione,  home  of  Abrmhnm,  278-2861  Beit  'Ainto,  BtA~ 
moO,  280,  281.  Way  to  Hmlhfll.  fine  tillwe.  281.  Hmlhbl.  OM.  281, 282^ Jfw  8rt. 
Vay  by  Beit  Ummar,  282,  288.  Jedto,  Cafar,  288.  Wady  ’AttM),  Wady  Shakheit, 
288.  Beit  SakArieh,  Bttk-iadmia,  288,  284.  Way  to  el-Khfidr  (St.  George),  284, 
286.  Branch  conyent,  286.  Way  to  Bethlehem  and  Jentealem,  286. 


aWfiTTON  VTT 

Ifpow  JmmaT.nw  Tn  Bmiie. 

Pniiw  286-88C. 

ifqp  lOli,  Depaitnre  fioffl  the  dty,  286.  Valley  of  Jeboehaphat  tad  fiiit  uoent, 
naiTOW  plain,  286,  Second  aeoeat,  Bcoput,  286.  Refleotiona,  286.  Tnlell  el-Fbl, 
caeot,  286.  Bnined  Khin,  er-RAm,  Bamalk,  287.  ’Almh.  AlmuA,  287.  Hiimeh. 
Kabbr  el-’AmiUbah.  287.  288.  Khlitet  el-HatrA  288.  Jeba’.  Cefa.  288.  Wady 
Snwalalt.  eoane  of  Jonatban’e  adrentora.  2«»  MeMania,  289.— Jfiir  lirt. 

Way  to  Biauatn,  288.  °a*»— A'f  nOi  220.  Way  to  Taiylbeh,  290.  Dehr  Jertr, 

Vot.  111. — B 
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290.  Unexplored  r^on;  way  to  Kefr  Mtlik,  290,  291.  Kefir  M&Iik,  891.  Wtdy 
M6h4my  or  ’Aipeh,  291.  S4mieh,  291.  el-Moghaiyir,  292.  Dmomeh.  jErftiiiiin,  892» 
293.  View  oTer  the  Gh6r,  298.  K&rn  S&rtabeh,  298,  294.  V>ll>y  of  Jordan, 
viH  failla.  293,  294. 

Man  Way  to  M^del,  d»ep  Wady  Bnrsbeh,  295.  Mag^fiX  tmmn,  295; 

*Aia  T&na.  TkmatK,  295.  *Akr»beh.  Acrdhi,  296.  liea  on  * watwvhed,  296.  Yiniin, 
/anon,  297.  Way  to  Nabulus,  297,  298.  Beit  Dqm,  Bdk>dagom^  Silim,  296.  Plain 
of  Salim.  298.  299.  Water-bed  erf*  the  M&khna  witera  it,  299.  Defneb  and  othg 
foontainB.  299.  Moopda  of  aahea.  299.  Character  of  the  region  jort  explored,  299. 
800.  Meet  with  Mr  W.  Dickson.  300.  Mr  Van  de  Yelde.  300. 

Man  Pl*p  to  viait  the  Gb6r,  Mr  Van  de  Yelde  travelling  with  na.  800, 

*Aakar,  300.  Villagea,  801.  Northern  prolopgatioD  of  the  Mfikhnn.  801,  Wady 
BidAn,  deep  Talley  and  chaam,  801.  Baria  of  the  FAri*a,  30L  Aacond  to  Tftllftaah, 
Tinak,  802,  808.  Way  to  Bnij  el-F&ri*a,  old  mOl,  808.  R^on  of  the  Fdri*a,  well 
watered  and  fertile.  804.  Tell  *Abd  el-KIdir,  ,<<rriWaif,  804.  Reach  Tub&a,  THebet^ 
805.  *AinAn,  pot  806.  Way  to  Teyftair.  806.  Jewiah  aepolchre,  807.  TeyA- 
air,  806.  Roman  road,  806. — Man  Troabled  for  a guide;  Sbeikfa  from  T6b&a, 

807.  K&ar  el-Milih,  807,  806.  Qreragalnat  Ktil'at  er-R6bfld,  808.  Warm  salt 
apringa,  308.  Khirbet  M&lih,  CocAu  f 808,  809.  Wady  and  rain  oah-Shilkk,  809. 
Crentle  descent  to  the  Gh6r,  lines  of  hiUa,  809.  S&kftt,  SuccotK,  809,  810.  Telia  in 
a4cht.  foontam,  610.  Noticea,  810-812.  Way  through  the  Ghflr,  fertili^.  812,  813, 
*Ain  el-Beida.  818,  Land  tilled  by  the  people  TAb&a,  818.  Berdela,  814.  *Ain 
Mak’bftx,  harveat  ecene.  814.  Wadya  and  mini  in  GUboa,  814.  Airangementa  for 
ap  excpraion  to  Pella,  815, 

Man  Early  start ; way  to  the  Jordan,  815,  816.  Ford  of  the  Jordan,  ialaud. 

816.  Way  to  Wady  YAbia.  816.  Surrounded  by  armed  peasants  from  Farah.  316. 
Vmt  their  encampment  breakfast,  817.  Croea  Wady  Y&bia.  and  aaoend  by  a smaller 
Wady,  817.  Oaks  of  Baahan,  817.  Wide  tIow,  817,  818.  Noble  fielda  of  wheat, 
816.  Kefr  Abtl,  818.  Roina  el-Makl6b  and  ed-Deir  on  Wady  Y&bia,  819.  The  "lat- 
ter probably  Jbfteafc-ptood,  819.  Notioea,  819,  820.  Way  down  the  monntain.  820, 
Rnina  of  Fahfl,  PeOa^  820-322.  Noticea,  322-824.  Tub&kah.  terrace,  321,  325. 
Fording  placet  of  the  Jordan ; guide  leads  the  borsea,  825.  Way  to  Beia^  825,  326. 
People  of  Beia&n  oppressed  by  the  Bedawtn,  826. 

BaiaAK,  Btnatiop  on  brow  between  the  GhAr  and  valley  of  Jeireel,  826, 827.  Fonr 
brooks  of  water,  827.  Repoo  volcanic,  828.  Rnina  extenrive.  many  colomna,  328. 
The  Tell,  328,  829.  Anc.  Betk-theaa  and  Sentkopolut  829,  880,  Sonree  of  the  latter 
name^  880.  Historical  Notioea,  880-882. 

Salm  akd  .£yoif,  not  foond,  888. — The  Gh6b,  general  character,  888.  884.  Di» 
Tided  by  K6m  S&rtabeh,  884.  The  northern  portion  well  watered  and  cnltiyated  in 
parts,  884,  885. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Fbok  Bktban  to  nAm»rr»iT. 

Pagea  886-C88. 

Mag  nik.  Tall  of  BeiiAn,  886.  Way  to  Bait  Ufa;  many  water-conrsea,  886. 
Amanh?  886.  Bait  Bfa,  not  not  386-886.  Swaep  of  the  mcontaioa, 
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8S^  8S7.  Sarcophagi,  887,  Jodei^eh,  *Ain  JtideHeh,  887.  No  great  road  acroas  the 
m OOP  tain  to  Jealn,  387.  Noticea  of  SS7,  838.  Arab  epomp**^*****  in  the 

plain,  888,  Channel  of  the  JtlAd  ; difficult  of  croaing,  888.  KAmieh,  position,  839. 
Other  vilUgea  in  right,  839.  Na*flrah,  threahing-floora,  889.  Line  of  hillB,  839. 
Tftmrah,  840.  View  of  plain  of  Eadraelon,  ft40.  Endftr,  fiwfor,  8i0.  Paw  down  to- 
Tarda  eaateni  baae  of  Tabor,  840.  Meet  travelling  Jews,  840.  Wady  Sherftr  at  boh  th- 
em bate  of  Tabor,  840.  Another  Wady  at  the  eaatem  bane  coming  from  Khfca  et- 
Ti^ptr,  340.  The  two  mute  and  form  Wady  el-Bireh,  840.  Follow  op  the  valley  to 
the  KhAa,  840,  841.  Arab*  9ri»dih,  841.  to  L6bieh ; by  mirtake  we  moke  a 
drcnit.  341. 

ifty  18A.  Sheikh  of  Lflbieh  goca  with  aa  aa  goide,  841.  Baiiii,  Ard  el-Ahmar, 
841.  H^jar  en-NnarAny,  842.  View,  Tillages  and  Wadya,  842,  Not  the  place  Tinted 
by  Arenlfiia,  S42.  Irbid,  JSoA-Ardel,  ^r6eto,  Jewiah  arebitectnra,  842,  843.  Wady 
cl-Hamam,  ita  deep  chaam,  848.  Fortified  caTcma,  KATat  Ibn  Ma’fln,  848.  Other 
caTcnia,  848.  Our  path  of  1888;  the  Boond  fonntaia,  844.  Wadya,  plain  el-Ofao- 
weir,  Kh4n  Minyeh,  844.  *Ain  et-Tln,  fertile  tract,  clover,  844.  Rnina  near  by  exten« 
lire,  84&  Paaa  orer  the  point  of  the  promontory,  ancient  aqnednct,  845.  et-Thbighah, 
Immcnaa  foontaina,  845.  Ancient  reaar?oir  for  rairing  a head  of  water,  845,  846. 
Arab  encampment,  846.  Tell  Hfim,  overgrown  with  thiatlea,  346.  Principal  min  a 
Jewiah  aynag^pia,  846.  Turn  up  west  abnoat  without  path,  848,  Cloatera  of  black 
Tolcanic  rocka,  like  mins,  847.  Bfar  Ker&zeh,  and  alight  mina,  847.  Not  CAorasm^  847. 

CAPEayAtrw,  probably  situnted  at  Kh&n  Minyeh ; argnmenta,  847-^4.  Views  of 
aariy  travePeri,  354-858. — Beti$aiciat  probably  at  et-T4bighah,  358,  889. — CAonan, 
probably  at  Tell-Hilm,  869,  360. 

We  paaa  cp  by  dot  former  path  to  the  Damaacna  road,  and  then  go  north,  861. 
Ja'bndi,  high  aite,  361.  Ard  el-Khait,  lake  of  the  Hhleh,  861,  862. — Jfay  19tA.  Onr 
road  hiid>  along  the  declivi^  of  the  weatem  motmtain,  862.  Fyim,  village  and  Wady, 
862.  MuBbAr,  862.  Knb4*a,  and  Wadya,  863.  Knayhn,  min,  868.  Deaoend  to 
laopth  of  Wady  Hendij  and  plain,  364.  Road  to  Kedea ; aaoend  the  hUla,  364.  Tnm 
off  to  Tell  Khoreibeh  with  minB,  864.  Hij^h  and  aigbtly  poaitioD,  864.  Probably  the 
■te  of  J/asor  of  Naphtali,  8C5.  Historical  Noticoa,  865,  866. — Paaa  on  to  Kedes,  866. 
Poaitlon,  fountaina,  866,  867.  Plain  baa  no  outlet,  867.  Eaatom  decliYifry  of  the 
whole  region  deacenda  by  foar  pUteaoa,  867.  Antiqnidea ; Jewiah  atroctiirea,  large 
aarcophagi,  867,  868.  KedaA  Naphtali,  368.  Hiatorical  Notices,  868,  869.  Paaa 
PC  to  Meia  el-Jebal,  869. 

J/egr  2061.  Way  from  Meia  northwards,  869,  870.  Weatem  view,  Tibnln,  370. 
Eastern  view,  the  Hhleh,  870.  Hftnin,  poaitioD,  ancient  fortress,  870,  871.  Probably 
371,  872.  Pass  along  on  lugh  ground,  872.  Abil,  anc.  A6elj  on  right, 
372.  el-Mntfilleh,  378.  Kefr  KUy  on  left,  878.  Brow  of  Meij  *AyAn,  873.  Way 
throngh  the  Me^  878,  874.  Ploughing  and  paatnrea,  874.  Foontain  of  the  Moij, 
374.  Strike  acroaa  to  Tell  Dibbin,  874,  Probable  ate  of  ^jba,  875.  Pass  on  towarda 
Haabciya,  small  plain,  875.  Ibl,  376.  Yalloy  of  the  HaabAny,  876.  Lower  ridge  of 
Hermoo,  876.  Gorge  of  Wady  Shib*a,  876.  Rained  KhAn  in  the  valley,  876.  The 
ford;  Wady  Bttata,  876.  Ascend  the  Wady  to  Haabetya,  877.  Mr  Thomaon  awaiting 
os;  he  becomes  my  companion,  877.  John  Wortabeti  877. 

Dr  Smith  retnma  home,  877.  My  Ulneaa,  877.  Crearo^colonred  pigeona,  877. — 
Poblic  worahift  377,  878.  Mimionary  atntion,  878, — Visit  the  great  fonntain,  bean^ 
of  the  ^atecyad,  878.  No  stream  above  in  spimner,  378.  The  bltomen  pita,  on 
the  weatem  deelm^,  879.  Resemble  walla;  oaes  of  the  879*  View  of 

Haabciya  and  of  Jebel  eah-Sheikh,  879. 
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W*dj  et-Teim  dia  Mrlieit  tut  of  the  Dnma,  880.  Portion  of  Haabaijrt,  ampU- 
thcatro  of  hi]U,  380,  Viewi  of  tho  town,  880,  881.  Yineyarda,  tUbi^  proceoa  of 
tnmtinfr,  881.  The  Emir,  881.  Draw  KhBlwtt  al-Bljtd  on  oonttiOT  hill,  881,  888. 
’Ain  KftPToh.  882.  Shnwoiya.  888.  OUwr  villogeo,  888.  BoTatioB  of  Tariooo 
poiirto,  888L 


SECTION  IX. 

Fbom  Habkita  to  Basias  Ain>  baok. 

Pages  884-418. 

Unquiet  state  of  Bnixee,  reports  of  robberies,  884.  Obtain  letter  azkd  men  &om 
Dmxe  Sheikh,  884. — Moff  jVkk.  Tokens  of  rain,  slight  showera,  886.  Way  by  Kan- 
kaba  to  Bhigh&a,  885.  how  swell  or  spar  from  Lebanon,  throngh  which  the  Lhany 
breaks  by  a chasm  above  BQigbhs,  885,  886.  Way  to  Belkt,  along  the  chasm  of  the 
river  broken  throng  another  spur ; e»nttng  ride,  886.  B^t  and  chasm  atyaoent, 
886,  387.  Hie  Webr,  hyrax  Syriacos,  oor^  of  Scripture,  887.  The  EhQtweb,  867. 
Neby  Hasktn,  887.  Jodeideb,  888.  Revimt  Tell  Dibbin  and  ascend  to  KMyam,  888. 
View,  888. 

Jfoy  266k  Way  to  the  Hhleh,  388,  889.  Steps  or  oflhets  in  the  northern  |da!n,  889. 
Deep  fthantwiil  of  the  Hasbioy,  Laweiseh,  and  fountains,  389.  Basalt  region,  389. 
el-Ghfi|^,  890*  Tell  el-Kddy,  890-893.  Large  fountains  and  stream,  890,  891.  Po- 
sition and  fonn  of  the  TeH,  891.  . Not  a crater,  891.  Traces  of  mins,  892.  Stream 
is  oall^  LeddAn,  perhaps  fiom  Am,  892.  This  the  site  of  Dim ; Historical  Notice^ 
892,898.  Villages  in  light,  898.  Parehed  g^liz^  898. 

Thb  esonnion  into,  898-896.  Difiieh,  At^iibis,  898.  Large  oak  foD  of 

biidV  nests,  894.  el-Manshry,  894.  Many  canals  from  the  LeddAn,  mOla,  many  boei^ 
894.  Ford  toe  BAoIAs  river,  and  toe  LeddAn,  894.  Junction  of  all  toe  streams,  896, 
Relative  slse,  895.  Character  of  the  plain  and  marto,  895,  896.  Return  to  el-Man- 
s6xy,  896. 

Way  to  BAnids,  896.  Conntty  around,  896.  We  meet  no  robbers,  896,  897. 
Terraoe  of  BAniAs,  897.  Jebel  Heiah,  898. 

ifay  276k  Excnrsion  to  the  lake  Phiala,  896.  Wady  Za'Areh,  896.  *Ain  Efin- 
yeb,  898.  Goat-village  MesAdy,  899.  Lake  Piiaktf  character,  stagnant  waters, 
&qgs,  leeches,  899.  No  ground  for  supposing  a oonneetion  with  the  Jordan,  400.  Now 
called  er-RAm  and  cr-BAo,  400.  Small  lake  high  on  esh-Sheikh,  400.  n.  Meij  Ta- 
flkiy,  400.  Mqjdel  Shems,  400.  Way  to  Sheikh  *Othm4n  HAsAry,  its  oaks,  401. 
Chasm  above  JabbAta,  bead  of  Wady  Khftshabeh,  401,  402.  Ruin  HAxAzy,  not  Howr, 

402.  Khl'at  Subsibeh,  a great  and  well  preserved  fortress,  403-404.  Interior  citadel, 

403.  Return  to  BAniAs,  404. 

Baaias,  position  beautiful  and  unique,  404,  406.  Wild  anloiala,  406.  Hiree 
Wadys,  *Asai,  KhflibAbdi,  and  Za’Arah,  406,  406L  Great  fountain,  not  from  under 
Jebel  esh-Bheikh,  406.  Ancient  /Wiua,  406.  Insoriptiona,  407.  Ancient  legend  of 
a eonaecthm  with  Phiala,  407.  Another  fountain  near,  4081 — Village  of  BAniAs,  406. 
The  citadel,  408,  409.  Ancient  Pmeasj  409.  Historical  Notices,  409-412. 

Sources  of  toe  Jordan,  and  streams  above  and  In  toe  HAleh,  413.  Not  toe  ra> 
motest,  but  the  largest  fouataiiii,  regarded  as  the  source  418. 
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Mof  28<A.  Way  to  and  up  Wady  et^Teiin,  41S.  'Ain  Khnrwa’ah,  413.  Visit  to 
KAFat  Bnstra,  temples,  a riddle,  414.  Wady  and  *Ain  Seraiyib,  415.  Wady  Khn- 
raibeb,  415,  Itasheiyet  el-FttkhAr,  415,  416.  Its  pottery,  416.  Way  to  Hibbflrtyeb, 
415.  Groat  Wady  Shib’a^  416.  Village  ShiVa,  its  many  g<»ts,  416,  Hibbftrlyeh  ; 
ancient  toinple,  meaaaremanta,  417.  *Ain  JA^fi^  418.  Reach  Hasbeiya,  418.  Eleva- 
tion of  yarioos  plaoaa,  418. 


SECTION  X. 

Vnnv  TTAgngiYA  to  PAHAftora. 

Pagfg  419-472. 

Rentes  to  Damasens,  419.~i/c^  SlA  Our  party,  delays,  419.  Cross  Wady  et- 
Teim  ; foantaini  on  western  declirity,  420.  Ridge  ed-Dahar,  separating  the  HaabAny 
and  the  Lltiny,  420.  Road  along  the  top,  420.  Wall  of  Lebanon.  Taom  Nlha,  421, 
Lower  ridges  at  the  base  of  Lebanon,  421.  Chasm  of  the  I.!tAny,  421.  Arrive  at 
Yflfamnr,  422.  The  Kftweh,  a uatnral  bridge,  422.  Wild  soenery,  422,  428.  The 
bridge,  423.  Proceed  towards  Neby  S6fa ; country  aroond,  424.  Top  of  ridge  ed» 
Dahar,  424,  Meij  Shemtaeh  and  environa,  425.  Libbeiya,  426.  Neby  Sftfa,  called 
also  Thelthitha,  426.  Ancient  temple,  meaanrementi,  426.  Upper  basin  of  Wady 
et-Teim,  426,  427. 

June  li<.  Way  from  Neby  Sftfa  towards  Dahar  el-Alimar,  foontoin,  427,  428. — 
Information  obtained  : Mahatditbeh,  428.  Line  of  hiUe  and  aide  ralley  from  bead  of 
Wady  et-Teim  to  the  Bukt’a  at  *Aq}ar,  428.  Places  along  the  western  hills,  428,  429. 
Places  along  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon,  429.  Great  Damascos  road,  429,  480.  This 
Talley  from  Wady  ct-Teim  almost  ontnown,  480.  Ridge  ed-Dahar  not  a spur,  430, — 
We  tom  off  to  RAsheiya,  430.  Its  position,  481.  Jebel  esfa~Sboikh  near  at  hand,  43L 
Its  lower  western  ridge,  and  valley  above,  431.  Summit  visited  by  Rot.  Mr  Porter, 
mins,  482.  Its  eleratioa,  432.~Damascns  road  from  RAsheiya,  482.  *Aiha,  scattered 
remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  488.  Roote  by  Kefr  KAk,  488.  Fine  basin,  often  a lake, 
488.  Elevation;  Kefr  KAk,  434.  Road  by  Deir  el- AshA^ir ; ascend  a ridge,  434. 
Prose  horseman,  story  of  robbers,  484.  Turn  oflf  to  R&khleh,  485.  Anoient  temple, 
mcosorements,  485,  486.  Burk  ash  and  its  mins  not  visited,  436.  Retnm  nort^ 
throngh  the  mountains,  486,  487.  Mew  of  the  plateao  of  ZebedAny,  487.  Dcir  cl- 
*Ash5ylr;  ancient  temple,  meosorements,  487, 488.  Hermon  girded  with  temydee,  438. 

Jtme  2ad.  Mr  Thomson  letomi  to  Hasbeiya,  adventore,  488,  489.  Oar  way  to 
DimAs,  *Ain  and  Wady  Meitfaclil^  Dfapfcs,  439.  The  Sahra,  desert  plain,  439,  440. 
Fine  foontain,  el- AnrSd,  440.  Ridges  and  valleys,  440.  View  of  Damaaens  and  its 
plain,  441.  Descend  to  eLMeneb,  441. — Eastern  declivity  of  Antj^Lebanon,  its  char* 
acter,  441. — Approach  to  the  city,  avenoea,  earth-walls,  441.  Canals.  442.  Bab  es- 
Surijy,  442.  Lodge  with  Rev.  Mr  Kobeon,  442,  Protestant  missions,  442.  My  occu- 
pations, 442.  Public  worship,  442,  443.  Dr  Meshika  and  Anton  Bnhd,  448. 

PAMAflcra. 

Toe  Plaih,  si^QmrrAH.— >BeiiiidiiKss.  Western  ridge,  Jebcl  KasyAo,  Jebel  Tenl- 
yeh,  448,  444.  Jebel  Aswad  and  Jcbcl  Minfa  on  the  south,  444.  On  tbo  cast,  lakes 
and  mountains,  445. — Diemame,  445.<— TbiZr.  445,  446. — Soil  446. 

VoL.  Ill— B* 
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BiTSRf  ABD  PoamAa*,  44fi.  Ths  Barmda,  446.  Its  eaoals  on  the  north  end 
sooth,  440,  447.  Is  the  enoient  CkryioniAxu,  447.  Probebly  also  the  Among  (or 
AUmaX  447. — The  A’wij,  probebly  the  endent  Umpar;  to  coarse,  447,  448. — Teri- 
oos  feonteins,  448,  449.  Aitifioiel  foonteini  or  weDs,  fcr  inigetle^  449,  4B0. 

Th«  I.SOJS,  450-45t.  The  two  northern  fed  by  the  Beiedm  450.  Extent  end 
oherectoT,  461.  The  third  or  eonthem  lake  receives  the  A*wni.  461.  VOleetee,  461. 
Bnins  east  of  the  lekee.  452. 

AomcuMCTne.  Fbcitb. — Vnrions  prodoots,  452.  Trees  and  frnlts,  462. 

Tbb  Citt. — Geogr.  poattion,  4S8.  Fopnlatlon,  4S8,  454.  Lies  mostly  sooth  of 
the  riTor;  its  fotm,  454.  The  streets,  454.  Honses;  the  interior  sometimes  splendid, 
455.  Hoose  of  the  British  oonsnl,  455,  456.  The  esetlo.  mosks,  Khtos,  456.  Ba- 
sans,  456, 457.  Manofactures,  oommeice,  457.  Baths,  457, 458.  Coflhe-honses,  458. 
Mound  before  the  eastern  gate ; wide  view,  458.  The  MeidAn,  459.  The  Meij  and 
its  streams,  459.  Hospital  for  pilgrima,  45B.  Hone  baanr ; wild  hossee,  459.  Hugo 
plane  tree,  459,  460.  Dogs,  their  habits,  460.  Abondance  of  water ; erils,  460.  All 
jealoos  of  tfaetr  rights,  460.  Moegnitos,  dampness,  460.  High  clogs  or  pattoM,  460, 
46L— Chnrehea.  46L 

AjmQomss. — The  eastle,  461.  The  ancient  wall.  461,  462.  Cboreh  of  St.  John, 
now  mosk  of  the  Ommiades,  468.  Many  ancient  eolomns?  468.  The  street  called 
‘ Btraudit.'  468.  The  eanals  ancient.  468.  No  agnedoots,  468.  Coins,  464. 

HienoKT. — Dam  aeons  in  the  Old  Testament,  464,  465.  Dnder  the  Greeks  and 
Syro-Greah  dosninion,  465,  466.  Under  the  Romans,  in  the  Now  Testament,  and 
later.  466.  467.  Under  Muslim  role.  467.  468. 

Pnacne  mtan  Daisaacpa. — SAlihiyeb,  469. — Knbbet  Seiydr,  celebrated  prospect, 
468,  470. — Helbdn,  portion  and  description,  471,  472.  Probably  the  flefloa  of  Scrip- 
ture ; Its  wine  still  famona,  478. — Huroiry,  472. 


8E0TIQN  XI. 

Tanu  niMsaona  •m  ns’at.nnr- 

ft 

Pages  478-52T. 

± 

Third  portion  of  the  journey ; Mr  Robson  becomes  my  oompanion ; arrangements. 
478. — Jiase  7lk  Setting  off ; Mr  Porter  aocompaniee  ns  for  some  distance ; costom-hoose 
offioors,  478.  Knbbet  Selytr  and  its  magnificent  prospect,  478, 474.  Meet  the  British 
consol,  474.  Dummar ; roads,  474.  Way  to  Beeaima,  whitish  hills,  the  Sabra,  474. 
Bessima,  474,  475.  Long  ridge  eitende  to  Meoin,  475.  Cootse  of  the  Barada,  roads, 
aillages,  475.  Below  Besslma  is  a toonel,  hot  no  road,  475.  Perhaps  for  irrigation, 
475.  Road  abore  Bessima,  chasm,  small  foontain,  476.  Ftjeh  and  great  foontain ; 
remains  of  temples,  476,  477.  Stream  is  larger  than  the  Barada  abore ; reckoned  as 
the  sonroe  of  the  Barada,  477.  Valley  and  adjacent  ridges,  4 77.  478.  ViUsges!  el- 
Keft,  mins  of  a temple,  478.  Sdk  Wady  Barada,  478.  Narrow  pass,  bridge,  478, 
Remains  of  an  ancient  dty,  necropolia  ancient  excaToted  road,  479,  480.  Latin  in- 
seriptions,  480,  481.  Wely  of  Meby  Habtl  (Abel),  481.  Site  of  AHIa,  488.  llistorical 
Notioea  482-484. — Aseend  the  Talley  to  sooth  and  of  the  plain  of  Zebe^Sey,  ***- 
484,  485.  AffUP  on  plateao  of  Deir  el-’Ashdyir.  486.  Ridges  adiaoent,  486. 
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JimeBA.  Gardens  efZebed&nj,  485.  BlAdAn  and  Tillages,  486,  486.  Character 
of  ti!i6  plain,  486.  Loftiest  peak  of  Anti«Lebanon  proper  near  B16d4n,  466.  Pl^  of 
S6i;g^ya,  Vady  Yahfltfeh,  486.  *Ain  Hawar  and  stream,  486,  487.  B16d&n  and 
moantaln,  487.  Attempt  t%  cross  the  plain ; turn  baok,  487.  T^e  gnide,  and  cross 
higher  np,  487, 488.  Sooroe  of  the  Barada,  488.  Batrdny,  488,  Aacend  a spur ; top 
of  high  wettem  ridge,  488.  View  back  ; conntiy  towards  HelbAn,  489,  Viow  aonth, 
and  ireat,  489.  Vady  el-Kftm  and  road  from  Damaacas  to  Belrdt,  489, 490.  Deeeend 
into  and  join  Ae  Beirht  road  in  the  Salifl  Judeideh,  490.  Its  podtion  and  desert  na- 
tnre,  490,  491.  Series  of  ridges  and  plateana  behind  oa,  491.  Wady  Za*rtr,  491. 
Bocotaei  Wady  Harir,  and  extcnda  to  the  Baki*a,  491,  Small  KbAn.  492.  line  of 
hiBa  and  ride  Talley  connoctiDg  widi  Wady  et-Tgim,  492.  Mojdel ; adventare  of  mule 
and  doga,  492,  Ancient  temple,  its  striking  j>osition,  492,  498.  Described,  498,  494. 

temple  lU  Zekweh,  494.  View  from  temple  at  Mgdel,  494,  495,  Coorae  of 
the  Beiiht  road,  496.  Rnina  of  *Aajar,  495,  496.  Plundered  by  the  enuadera,  496., 
Andeot  Chak»$  under  LAammy  497,  Great  fonntain,  Neba*  ’Ai^jat,  498w  IntermittiDg? 
iOfiL  Beckoned  as  the  sonroe  of  the  Litany,  499.  Allnvial  plain  of  tho  Bftka*a,  4&9. 
la  a fast  moentata  cleft,  499. 

Jwte  9t4.  Keep  along  the  baae  of  Anti-Lebanon,  499»  Neba*  Shemsjn,  500.  High 
TeH  and  a further  line  of  hills,  (orming  a side  TsJley,  500.  Roa^  from  ZebedAny, 
TiPi^e^  50C^  501,  Dtdr  el-Gharid;  lemaina  of'anc.  temple,  501.  Misy,  mins; 
Vady  and  Tillage  Yahftftb,  501,  Neby  Shit,  502.  Main  road  from  ZebedAny  to 
Ba’alhek,  602.  Here  western  ridge  of  Anti- Lebanon  terminates,  503.  The  B6ka*a 
farther  north,  50B.  Vay  to  Ba*albek;  villagea;  npper  road  from  ZebedAny,  60S. 
We  paaa  down  Ij  *Ain  Bnrday,  404.  Another  road  from  M4ay  northwards  lies  in  the 
gssat  phua,  504.  Ancjent  qnarries ; enormous  stone,  505«  Position  of  the  temples 
of  Ba*albek;  ancient  ci^  wall,  506.  Fonntsin  of  Ba*albek,  606.  Ekration,  506. 
K— any  near  the  twpplH  W6, 
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General  remarks,  607.  Want  of  preparation  in  traTailers^  607.  Plan  and  oot- 
HbnPOO. 

Thb  Gmut  Tkmfle,  509-514,  Portioo,  509.  Inscriptions^  509.  Pavilions,  509. 
Great  portal,  509. — Ztoi^oa,  conrt,  510. — greot  Qaodrayto,  510.  Exedrw,  etc,  510, 
SIX. — Ftrin^f  nmnber,  order,  and  sUe  of  the  colnmns,  511.  Colnmns  broken  away 
for  the  iron  cramps,  511.  Walls  on  which  the  cohimns  stand,  511,  512.  Striking 
rermttw  5ig. — Sulbdnie6oiUy  512-514.  On  the  west,  the  enormooe  yVflif^oa,  512,  518. 
On  the  north,  518.  Vanlted  passages,  518.  Face  of  the  northern  wall,  618,  514. 
y TEMFLa.  514-516.  Its  position,  514.  Measurements  and  colnmns,  514, 

515.  Scnlptnred  ceiling  of  colonnade,  615.  Great  portal,  its  exceeding  beauty,  515, 

516.  The  cegg,  its  interior  described,  516. 

GmnMLiL  FlUTuma,  516.  Present  entrance,  516,  517.  lyonderfol  symmetiy, 

51 7.  Compared  Trith  temples  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  517, 

Sssaix  CiBCTLsy  TwM9t^  517,  518. 

Bistort,  618-537.  Heliopolis,  *City  of  the  Son,*  518.  Not  Baal -gad,  nor 
519,  Prob.  the  BikaA  Avm  of  the  prophet  Amos,  519,  520.  C<hds  of  the 
dty,  620,  Greet  temple  referred  to  Antoninus  Pins,  520.  Testimony  of  coins,  52  U 
Was  a Pantheon,  521.  The  martyr  Gelasinns,  621,  522.  Constantine  destroys  the 
temple  of  Venos  at  Afka,  and  estabHahea  a cborch  and  bishopric  at  Heliopolis,  523, 
Ret  OTP  to  heathenism  ooder  JoHan,  522,  523.  Christianity  restored,  523.  Moham* 
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medan  congoest,  52$.  The  firit  iq)peftr»  m Ba’albek  «pd  m a fortreM,  524. 
tioea  by  Arabian  writers,  524-626,  Ba^albek  nnknown  to  the  earliert  Frank  traTeUara, 
526.  Later  potioM,  526,  527.  Great  yorik  of  Wood  aad  Dawkina,  527. 


North  of  Ba*albek  the  B&k&*a  changes  iU  character,  528. — Jtm$  lOUk,  Departnre, 
cemetery,  528.  Immense  slope  extending  down  west  from  Antj^Lebanon,  52Sy  529. 
Nahleh,  ancient  temple,  529.  Sepalchresi  529.  AncieDt  aqoednct,  530.  Way  to 
Wady  Y6ntn,  580,  Lope  column  in  the  plain,  680.  Northern  portion  of  the  eastern 
decliTity  of  Lebanon,  530,  631.  Names  northern  Lebanon,  581»  Ream  el-Hadeth. 
531.  Higher  tract,  water-shed  of  the  B&kfi*a,  581.  Lebweb,  form  tain,  badn,  village, 
632.  Ancient  £iSo  or  633.  * 

June  11^  Follow  the  canal  for  a time ; torn  np  to  'Ain,  not  the  Am  of  Scrlptnre, 

533,  634.  Peep  ravine  and  brook,  Fikeh,  634.  View  of  lake,  534.  RAs  Ba'albck, 

534.  A poor  village,  once  an  important  plaoe,  534,  635.  Bnins  of  chnrches,  535. 
Probably  ancient  Coeea,  686-587.  Way  to  Uie  fonntains  of  the  Orontes,  deiert  tracts 
587.  Chasm  of  the  Nahr  Lebweh,  687,  638.  Foontains  at  the  base  of  Lebanon,  on 
tlie  eaat  of  the  stream,  633.  Historical  Notices  of  the  fonntaboa.  639.  The  Monks' 
carom,  Deir  Mir  Mar6n,  539,  540.  Monnment  of  H&nnnl,  singnlar  and  inexplicable, 
540-542.  Scnlptares,  hnnting-acenee,  641.  View  from  it,  542,  Way  to  Ribleh, 
desert  and  covered  with  loose  trap,  542, 5-43.  Kbleh  at  the  elbow  of  the  Orontes,  543. 
The  ford,  the  village,  543.  View ; termination  of  Lebanon  and  Ajgti-Lebaoon,  H5r~ 
mnl,  644.  Ancient  Riblak^  544.  Historical  Noticea,  544—546. 

The  Bftk&'a,  its  character,  OaUesfria»  546. — Lebanon,  character  of  Its  eastern  de- 
clivity, snmmits  and  eleration,  456,  547.  Anti-Lebanon,  its  character,  eleratiop, 
ridges,  547.  Plains  or  banna,  lakes,  547.  In  Lebanon  wily  one  lake,  Birket  Yarn- 
roonch,  548.  Traces  of  rolcanic  agency  more  abundant  in  Anti-Lebanon,  548.~ 
Valley  of  the  Orontes,  its  character,  548,  549.  Lake  of  Kedes  or  Hums,  649.  Crme; 
Apameoy  now  at  Kal’at  el-Modik,  550.  Laruea,  now  Seyir  or  Sheii4r,  650.  EamaA^ 
now  Hamah,  551.  Arttkuaoy  now  Restun,  551.  Emeea,  now  Hnmi^  551-558,  Its 
mound  or  Tell,  653,  554.  Laodicea  in  Lebanon,  now  at  Tell  Neby  Mindan,  554,  555. 
Paradmte,  now  old  Jdsieh,  556. 

June  12<A.  Reasons  for  not  proceeding  farther  north,  656,  557.  Set  off  for  el- 
Husn,  around  the  north  end  of  Lebanon,  557.  Plain  well  tilled,  'Ain  et-Tann&r  and 
stream,  557.  Bnweidah,  vdcanio  region,  557.  Gradual  ascent,  riew  of  Homs  and 
lake,  558.  Character  of  the  region,  558.  Rained  villages,  658.  Singglar  tomb,  667, 
658.  Descend  into  Wady  Khalld,  fine  brook,  559.  Proceed  down  the  fertile  Talley,  559. 
Arab  cemeteries,  659.  Extreme  northern  point  of  Lebanon,  659,  660.  Fine  plain  or 
basin,  el-Bukei'a,  559,  560.  Nahr  eLKebir,  560.  Roads,  and  bridges  orer  it,  560, 
Blorshy  groond ; we  moke  a circuit  towards  the  north,  661.  Ruined  villages,  cattle^ 
boffalos,  661.  Fountains,  road  from  Hums  to  Tripoly,  561.  Tillage,  noble  Belds  of 
wheat,  561.  Encamp  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  hill,  561.  Cheapness  of  provisions,  56L 
A min  near  oar  tent,  661,  562.  Character  of  the  region  we  had  passed  orer,  562. 
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Jm»  14A  The  forlme  el-Hnm,  iti  poiitioa  oommanda  an  hnportant  paaa,  662. 
ru«»«4>wid,  582,  868.  View  from  it  eaat  and  weat,  late  of  Hmna  and  the  Meditoma- 
nean.  568.664.  Aho  Bmj  Sdflta,  86*.  VillaBei  in  right,  664.  Yudted  only  hy 
recent  teawlleri.  666.  Prwent  atractnie  net  older  than  the  timea  of  the  Saraoem,  866. 
Wi«tnrie«l  Mctfaefc  666.  Perhatie  the  Utmanga  rf  Ptolemy,  566,  667. 

The  Wah«-«b»p.  eait  rf  et-Hiun,  667.  The  Orontet  might  be  brooght  acrote 

it.  66a 

T««  VArrmarma  n q>  Hamath,  w«a  thU  great  dqgeMko  between  lebanon  and 
the  Ntuairireh  taintaini,  668,  668. 


BECTION  XIII. 

FbOM  H.-HITBB  BT  WAT  OW  THB  CeJXAIIB  tO  BeIBDT. 

Pages  670-696. 

Plan  to  go  &cm  el>Hiun  by  ’AhUr  to  the  cedars,  frostrated,  670. — Jme  14th. 
Leave  el-Ilnin,  570.  Notch  and  Talley  porthweet,  670,  671.  Consent  Mar  Jhjia, 
mnch  freqTieDted,  671.  Proceed  down  the  rnHey,  572.  Large  intermltdog  fountain, 
the  Sabbatical  riret  of  Joeephni,  672.  March  of  'ntoa,  Arossa  QAiha),  and  Rapha- 
Mea,  672-574.  Beeliaic  silk,  674.  Leave  valley,  go  aouAweet ; Tall  el-Haosh,  674. 
Xeba’  el-’Arhs,  674.  Lower  fertile  plain,  674,  676.  Vniagee,  576.  Boad  from  Homs 
pomes  in,  678.  Nahr  el-Eeblr  and  .Tiar  el-Abyad,  andent  ATsartaras,  575,  876.  Way 
towards  HeiteU,  676.  No  road  to  ’Aktir ; we  tarn  off  towards  Sheikh  Mohammed, 

676.  Nahr  *A444r.  677.  F"ear»p  below  Sheikh  Mohammed,  877.  White  oleaiiderA 

677,  678. 

Jwit  16<L  DisB{^Kimtmeot;  proceed  towards  Tripoly,  678.  ^^llagea  on  Ulls  on 
the  left,  678.  *Arita  and  its  Tell,  678.  679.  Ancjeot  Area,  seat  of  the  ArUa,  679. 
Historioal  Notices.  678-681.  Streams  north  of  Tripoly,  682.  Leare  the  road  to  Tri- 
poly, and  go  east  of  Jebel  Tnrbiil,  682.  Villages,  582.  Nahr  Bitid,  Ibrd ; deep  and 
roshlng  enrreot,  682.  Its  sontoe.  682.  Begion  between  Jebel  Torbnl  and  I.ebaiioo. 
688.  Wady  HilAn  and  Tfllage.  688.  'Ayhn  ’Ashdsh,  688.  Another  road  to  TripolT ; 
tom  off  again  near  Erdy,  688.  684.  Ford  the  river  Beshaln.  684.  Zogharta.  684.— 
Strike  the  great  road  from  Tripoly  to  the  cedars  and  Ba’albek,  684.  Wady  Ju*ait, 
684.  Chasm  throogh  lowest  ridge  of  Lebanon,  684.  Yillaget,  684.  First  plateao  of 
the  mooatain.  684.  View ; plain  along  the  base  of  Lebanon,  separated  from  the  sea 
by  a ridge,  684,  686,  Gorge  of  Wady  Hartoa.  685.  Way  almost  impassable.  686. 
'Ain  Hartoa,  encamp,  685.  View ; delightfnl  evening,  686,  686. 

Jime  16QL  Still  in  the  ohssm,  686.  Higher  plateao  of  the  moontain.  686.  Well 
watered,  crops  backward,  field  of  potatoes,  686.  Ehden,  fine  fonntain ; not  AHw.  686, 
687.  Way  to  the  cedars,  fountains,  687.  Golf  of  the  Kadlsha,  687,  688. 

Tu«  Canaas,  588.  Sitoation  and  character  of  the  grove,  688.  No  two  travellers 
count  the  trees  alike,  688,  689.  Nomber  of  old  trees  constantly  dimininbin);,  689. 
The  spot  held  sacred,  sltaii,  chapel,  689,  690.  The  cedars  stand  in  a vast  amphith^ 
atre,  690.  Elevatioo,  691.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  celebrated  in  Scripture ; its  oses, 
591,  592.  Ancient  cedar  forests  destroyed',  692.  Still  many  tracts  of  cedars  farther 
north ; Ehrenberg’s  testimony,  692,  698. — Name  of  the  ridge  above  the  oedare ; not 
Jebel  Makhmel,  which  is  known  only  in  Tripoly  as  a name  for  the  highest  peak,  698. 
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Leave  the  oedan ; golf  of  the  Kadlaha,  694.  Three  branehei ; cross  two  and  tnm 
back,  594.  Road  along  the  chasm  to  Bsherreh,  594,  695,  Position,  fertility,  female 
beggars,  695.  Fertility  of  Lebanon  cansed  by  the  abundance  of  waters,  595.  Way 
across  the  chasm ; convent  M4r  Serkis,  Seeteen,  695,  699.  Deep  gorge  now  on  our 
right ; oonvcnt,  villages,  696.  Other  fields  of  potatoes,  696.  Haardn,  encamp.  696, 
Positiop,  new  chorch,  696,  597.  SiJendSd  view  of  the  deep  gorge  and  its  upper  par» 
tion,  697. 

Jime  17<*.  Itoging  of  bella^  698.  Set  off  on  road  towards  Hadith,  698.  Omvents 
and  viPageg,  598.  Ddr  Kan&bln,  598,  599.  Leave  road  to  Hadith  and  aaoend  sonth- 
west  599.  Table  land ; chasm  of  Wady  Doweir,  699.  Lower  ragged  ridge  of  Leba» 
non,  599.  Wady  Hartsa,  699.  Alpine  pass ; snow,  600.  Wady  Taimftrin  and  vil- 
lages below  on  the  right,  600.  Wady  Boshrikh,  Ard  ’AJUflk,  600.  High  region,  fine 
views ; narrow  rocky  plain,  600.  Patches  of  enow ; Arabs,  601.  Battlemented  hill 
and  snow,  601.  A road  jost  north  Iw^ng  over  to  Ba*albek,  601.  Lof^y  apor  and 
brow  over  *Ak6rah ; Jebel  Stjnntn,  601,  602.  Descwnd  into  the  great  Wady  el-Mn- 
gheiyireh,  and  reach  *Akdra3i,  602.  Village ; road  to  Ba*albek,  inscriptions,  602. 
Character  of  this  Wady,  608.  Leave  *Akdrah,  shallow  cavern  and  fonntain,  603, 
Pectiliar  formation  of  valleys  with  a terrace  on  each  ride,  608.  Pass  down  southwest 
on  left  hand  terrace,  608.  Tom  sootbeast  into  Wady  el-Mtmeitirah  ; village  of  same 
name,  wine-press,  608.  Notioes  the  village,  604.  Roote  to  the  Btlk&*a,  604.  Up- 
per recess  of  the  valley ; cavern,  fountains,  604,  605.  Waterfafla,  605.  Rained  tern- 
lde  opposite,  Syemte  colnmns,  605,  606.  These  the  sonrces  of  die  Nahr  Ibrahim,  the 
ancient  Adomit : and  this  the  temple  of  Venns  at  Ayheea^  606.  ffistorical  Notices. 
606,  607.  Pass  on  to  Afka,  ^pAeoa ; encamp,  607,  608. 

IStft.  Yirit  mins  at  Zawtrib,  608.  Noble  view,  608,  609,  Retnm  to  road ; 
aacend  high  ridge  on  oor  left,  609.  Deeoend  and  follow  down  Wady  Shebriih,  609. 
Basin  of  the  Nahr  el-Eelb,  609,  610.  Neba*  el- Asal,  610.  Chasm  of  Neba*  el-Leben ; 
natural  bridge,  610.  Stream  tinder  it  from  fountain,  6X0,  611.  Arch  of  the  bridge 
and  measnrements,  611.  Way  to  Fnkra ; water-shed  and  canal,  Nahr  Sallb,  611,  612. 
Roins  at  Fnkra,  612.  Ancient  temple,  dngnlar  tract  of  rocks,  612,  619.  Other  en- 
closures, 618.  Way  to  Mena*ah,  614.  Cross  the  deep  and  romantic  golf  of  the 
Sallb,  614.  Snn  rising  in  ^e  west,  615.  Villages  and  mulberry  orchards ; way  to 
*Ajelt6n ; encamp,  616. 

Jvn€  19t^  KesmwAn,  its  character,  thrift,  and  goiet,  616.  Sbuwalr,  616. — 
day  of  travel ; view  of  the  sea,  616,  617.  Way  to  ^e  coast ; viUages  and  conventa, 
617.  *Ain  Tdrah,  26k  el-Khnrtb,  617.  Descent  to  the  river;  the  bridge,  617.— 
Pass  of  Nahrel‘Kelb;  earlier  and  higher  road,  618.  Inscriptions  and  scnlptore^ 
618-624.  Latin  inscriptions,  618,  619.  The  nine  tablets  described,  619,  620.  Views 
of  Lepsitts  and  Layard,  621.  Great  antignity,  622.  DifBcnlties,  622.  Noticed  only 
in  modem  times,  628,  624.-~Pass  on  rapidly  to  Beirdt — Western  declivity  of  Lebanwi, 
Its  baiins  and  streams,  624.  Nomerons  ancient  temples,  625. 

Voyage  to  Smyrna,  625,  626.  Stay  at  Boomabat ; iPnesa,  626.  Voyage  to 
Trieste ; join  my  family  at  SaUbnrg,  626.  Voyage  to  New  Yoric,  626. 
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, FOE  THE  KEADER. 


The  references  made  to  Vol.  I,  and  VoL  II,  are  to  the  new  edition 
of  the  former  Bibiioal  Reeearcbes.  They  are  followed,  in  each  case,  by  a 
reference  in  brackets  to  the  first  edition. 


ADDENDA. 

PaoB  276.  The  min  Beit  Ffighftr  is  probably  the  Phagor  (tayifi)  of  the 
LXX  and  Jerome ; see  p.  166,  n.  8.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ensebins  and 
Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon,  as  Fhogor,  ratnated  near  Bethlehem ; Onomast. 
art.  PagoT. 

Paox  870  sq.  Hfinln  is  mentioned  by  Bobaeddin  daring  the  cmsades, 
and  also  by  Abnlfeda.  See  Bohaed.  Vit.  Salad,  p.  76.  Ibid.  Excerpt  ex 
Abolf.  p.  68.  Schnlt  Ind.  Geogr.  art  Hominum. 
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PALESTINE,  JERUSALEM,  Etc. 

UOtTLT  BBCE2fT. 

Thli  Hat  ODtnprAM  oolj  the  more  Important  ct  popoiar  worka. 


L InitisAiiixs,  JoDSHALS,  Teatiui,  Bra 

Bj  Mtoal  BMldents  or  TnTeUank 

* e.  1180.  La  Oita  de  JherutaUm,  etc.  This  is  a topographical  descrip- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  as  it  was  when  Saladin  wrested  it  from  the  Franks.  First 
published  in  Count  Bbcohot’s  Anuei  dt  Jerutalem^  Paris,  1843.  Tom.  II.  p. 
681  sq.  Reprinted  in  the  App.  to  Schultz’  Jerusalem,  Fine  Yorlesnng,  Berlin, 
1846,  p.  107 ; Williams’  Holy  City,  1849,  VoL  L App.  p.  134.  Also  in  the 
new  e^tion  of  Bibl.  Bee.  VoL  H.  App.  H. 

* 1814-22.  Fstbobi  B.  Hose  HA-PaBom,  Khaftor  ta-ferach,  in  Rab- 
binic, Venice,  about  1649.  Parchi  was  a very  intelligent  Jewish  Rabbi ; and 
his  work  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  Jewish  Itineraries.  The  topographi- 
cal portions  are  mostly  translated  by  Dr.  Znnz,  in  Asher’s  Beq].  of  Tnd.  II. 
p.  897-448. 

To  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  dzteenth,  and  seventeenth  centn- 
ries  belong  the  seven  Jewish  Itineraries  published  by  Carmoly  in  the  follow- 
ing work : E.  Cabmolt,  Itiniraira  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  Bruxelles,  1847. 

1802.  Lt.  Col.  Squibe,  TraveU  (hnmgh  part*  qf  the  ancient  Cale-Sfyria  ; 
in  R.  Walpole’s  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  the  Fast,  Lond.  1820,  pp. 
289-862. 

* 1808-10.  Uuucn  Jacob  Seetzek,  JSeieen  durch  Syrien,  Paldetina,  etc. 
8 Bde,  Berlin,  1854-A6.  These  volumes  comprise  all  Seetzen’s  journals  until 
his  arrival  in  Egypt. 

1888-88.  Joseph  RuaaEooEB,  Beieen  in  Earopa,  Atien,  vnd  Afrika. 
Stnttg.  1841-49.  8.  4 Vols.  The  author  travelled  mainly  as  a geologist  His 
notices  of  Palestine  are  contained  in  the  first  and  fourth  volumes. 

1642-43.  Rev.  Saxitel  Wolcott,  Notiea  qf  JerutaUm  ; an  Exeureion  to 
nebron  and  Sebbeh  or  Maeada ; and  Journey  from  Jerutalem  ruirthuiard*  to 
Beir&t,  etc.  In  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  17-87. 
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1842-18.  Rev.  Geoboe  Williakb,  The  Eoly  City,  Loud.  184fi.  8.  Sec- 
ond edition,  Lond.  1849.  8.  2 Vole. — Mr  Williams  stands  forth  as  the  cham- 
pion of  all  ecclesiastical  and  other  tradition. 

* 1842-47.  EaKstr  Gustav  Schultz,  Jenualem,  eine  Vorlentng,  Berlin 

1845. — Mittheilungen  uber  eine  Reiee  durch  Samarien  und  Oalilaa  [in  1847]. 
In  Zeitsohr.  der  morgenh  Oes.  1849,  III.  p.  4G  sq. — Schnltz  was  Pmasian  consul 
at  Jerusalem,  with  some  intermptions,  from  1642  till  1861 ; in  which  latter 
year  he  died.  He  was  not  always  an  exact  observer,  and  his  judgments  were 
sometimes  hastily  formed ; but  his  bearing  was  ever  kind  and  gentlemanly. 

1842- 62.  Col.  CnuBOBiLL,  Mount  Lebanon,  a ten  yean'  Reeidenee,  from 
1842  to  1868,  ete.  8 Vols.  Lond.  1868.  8vo.  This  work  has  many  off  hand 
stories  and  statements,  which  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  The  map  of  Leba- 
non professes  to  have  been  taken  from  the  surveys  of  the  English  engineers ; 
but  it  is  full  of  mistakes. 

* 1842-63.  W.  H.  Babtlett,  Walhe  about  the  City  and  Environe  of  Je- 
rusalem [»n  1842],  Lond.  1844;  also  in  a second  edition  enlarged. — The  Xile 
Boat,  or  Olimpeet  of  the  Land  of  Egypt  [in  1846],  Lond.  1849. — Forty  Dayt 
in  the  Deeert,  in  the  Track  of  the  Itraelitee  [in  1846],  lA>nd.  no  date. — Jeru- 
talem  Retieited  [in  1863],  Lond.  1866. — Mr  Bartlett  was  an  artist;  and  the 
main  purpose  of  hia  journeys  was  to  obtain  artistic  illustrations  of  the  places 
visited.  In  this  respect  his  works  are  of  high  value.  His  descriptions  also 
are  written  with  taste  and  good  sense. 

1843.  Rev.  Eli  Siutb,  A Visit  to  Antipatrie  [in  April  1848].  Also: 
Account  if  an  ancient  temple  on  Mount  Lebanon  [Deir  el-Eul’ah].  Biblio- 
theca Sacra,  1843,  pp.  478  sq.  667. 

* 1848.  Rbv.  John  Wilson,  D.  D.  Lands  (f  the  Bible  cisited  and  de- 
scribed, Edinb.  1847.  8.  2 Vols. 

1843— 46.  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Thouson,  The  Sources  of  the  Jordan,  ete.  as 
visited  in  1848 ; in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1846,  pp.  184  sq. — Tour  from  Beirut 
through  Xorthern  Syria  to  Aleppo  and  hack,  in  1847 ; in  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
1849,  pp.  1,  243,  447,  663. 

1846.  W.  Kbaitt,  Die  Topographic  Jerusalms,  Bonn  1846. 

* 1846-6.  Titus  Toblbb,  M.  D.  visited  Jerusalem  at  this  time,  and  has 
published  the  following  six  works  relating  to  the  Holy  City  and  its  environs: 
1.  ifeW/cA«m,  St.  Gallen  1849. — 2.  <?o?gi>(Aa,  St.  Gallon  1861. — 3.  Die  Siloah- 
quelle  und  der  Oelherg,  St.  GoUcn  1862. — 4.  Denkbldlter  aus  Jerusalem,  St. 
Gallon  1863. — 6.  Topographic  von  Jerusalem  und  scinen  Umg^ungcn,  2 Bde, 
Berlin  1853-64. — 6.  Beitrag  sur  medicinischcn  Topographic  von  Jerusalem, 
BerUn  1866. 

1847.  H.  Gadow,  Ein  Ausfiug  von  Jerusalem  uber  Jericho  an  den  Jordan, 
das  todte  Meer,  und  nach  Mar  Sdba  ; in  Zeitschr.  der  morgenl.  Ges.  1848,  U. 
pp.  62  SI). — Mittheilungen  uber  die  gegentcdrtigen  Terrainterhaltnisse  in  und 
um  Jerusalem  ; ibid.  1849.  HI  p.  85  sq. 

* 1848.  W.  F.  Ltnoh,  Commander,  Offieial  Rkport  of  the  United  States' 
Erpedition  to  explore  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  River  Jordan  ; published  at  the 
Kational  Observatory,  Washington,  1862.  4.  Appended  is  the  extensive  and 
valuable  geological  report  of  Br  H.  J.  Andebson,  Geological  Reconnaissance 
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Hfpart  <tf  tht  Boly  land. — ^This  official  work  was  preceded  by  a more  popu- 
lar one : Karratite  of  the  United  Stated  Expedition  to  the  Sicer  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea^  Phila.  1849.  8. 

1849-80.  H.  A.  Dk  Fobkst,  M.  D.  Botee  of  a Tour  in  Mount  Lebanon 
and  to  the  enetern  tide  of  Lake  BitXeh  ; in  the  Jonm.  of  the  Amer.  Orient 
Boc.  Vol.  II.  p.  287  aq. — Note!  on  Ruint  in  the  Bdkd'a  and  in  the  Beldd 
Ba'alieh  ; ibid.  Vol.  III.  p.  861  sq. 

1849-61.  A.  TON  Kbbher,  Mittel-Syrien  und  Damatcut,  Wien  1858.  < 

8to.— Also,  Topographie  eon  Damaieue,  2 Th.  Wien  1864-65.  4to. — Of  little  ' 
value. 

e.  1860.  The  true  Site  of  Caleary  ; in  the  Museum  of  Olassical  Litera- 
ture, 1868.  Vol.  II.  p.  811-476. 

1860- 61.  F.  De  SauLOT,  Voyage  autour  de  la  Mer  Morte  et  dam  let 
Terret  Bibliquet,  2 Vols.  Paris  1868.  8.  Also  English:  Narratine  qf  a Jour- 
ney round  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the  Bible  Lands,  2 Vola  Lond.  1868. — The 
English  title,  at  least,  is  a misnomer ; the  author  travelled  only  around  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Hy  references  to  this  work  are  all  to  the  Eng- 
lish edition. 

1861- 62.  0.  W.  M.  Van  De  Velde,  Narrative  qf  a Journey  through 
Syria  and  Paleitine,  2 Vols.  Edinb.  and  Lond.  1864.  8. 

1862- 64.  Bev.  J.  L.  Pobteb,  Eteurtion  to  the  Summit  qf  Bermon;  in 
Biblioth.  Sacra,  1864,  p.  41  sq. — Exeurtion  to  the  Laket  eatt  qf  Damateut, 
ibid.  p.  842  sq. — Exeurtion  from  Damateut  to  Tabrid,  etc.  ibid.  p.  488  sq. — 

Notet  of  a Tour  from  Damateut  to  Ba'albek  and  Burnt,  ibid.  p.  649  sq.  From 
these  papers  much  information  has  been  extracted  relative  to  the  environs  of 
Damascus ; as  also  much  was  reoeived  orally  from  the  author  during  my  visit 
to  that  city.  To  him  I was  also  indebted.  In  1862,  for  a copy  of  his  map  of 
the  course  of  the  Barada  from  its  source  in  Anti-Lebanon. — The  substance  of 
the  above  papers,  as  also  an  account  of  his  residence  in  Damascus,  a Journey 
into  HanrAn,  and  other  excursions,  has  been  since  published  by  Mr  Porter 
under  the  title : Fite  yean  in  Damateut,  2 Vols.  Lond.  1866.  This  work 
reached  me  too  late  to  be  of  service  in  preparing  my  own  account  of  that 
dty  and  region. 

1868.  Abthub  Penbhtn  Stanlbt,  Sinai  and  Palatine  in  eonneetion 
uith  their  Bietory,  Lond.  1866. 


* 

II.  Additional  Works  on  the  Gxoobapbt  or  Palestine,  etc. 

wTiten  wbo  had  not  thamaalrea  viaitad  that  ooootrx. 

1.  PALB8TINS. 

* 1836.  Cabl  ton  Badkeb,  Paldttina,  Leipz.  1886.  8.  Third  edition, 
enlarged  and  much  improved,  Leipz.  I860. — The  work  is  compiled  with  great 
dOigenoe,  and  forms  an  excellent  Manual. 
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1841.  J.  Kttto,  Palettint,  iU  Phytieal  and  BihU  Hutory,  2 Yok.  Lond. 
1841. 

1841.  8.  Mune,  Palettint : Dttoriptum  Oiographiqw,  Hiitoriqvie,  et 
AreAealoffi^ue,  Paris  1841.  This  vork  was  published  before  the  author  had 
access  to  the  Biblical  Besearohes ; and,  being  stereotTped,  ail  later  editions 
remain  without  change. 

* 1848-66.  Oabl  Bittsb,  VeryUUhenda  Erdhunde  dor  Sinai-Hdlbiniel, 
con  PaltUtina  und  Syrien,  4 Bde.  Berlin  1848-66.  These  volumes  constitute 
a part  of  the  second  edition  of  the  author’s  great  work : Pit  Erdkundt,  eta. 
via.  Th.  XIV,  XV.  i.  ii,  XVI,  XVII.  i.  il. — ^This  is  a vast  storehouse  of  all  that 
relates  to  the  geography  of  Palestine  and  Syria. 


1 JEBCBALEIL 

1847.  Jaxss  Feroubsok,  An  Ettay  on  the  ancient  Topography  of  Jenua- 
lam,  Lond.  1847. 

1862.  FALUBBavsB,  Deniceehrift  eiber  Oolgotha  und  dot  HeiHg-Ordb,  in 
Abhandlnngen  der  K.  Bayer.  Akademie  der  Wissensch.  m.  01.  VI.  Bd. 
m.  Abth.  Published  also  separately,  KOnich  1862.  4to. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 

tN  THX  FOBUEB  EDITION  OF  THE  BIBLICAL  SESEAECHE8. 


Edit  1.  VoL  L pp.  164, 166.  A note  is  added  at  the  end  of  the  volnme 
(Kote  XIV),  assigning  reasons,  why  the  tract  on  the  sonth  of  Jebel  MAsa 
cannot  well  hare  been  the  poddon  of  Israel  before  the  mount  This  follows 
too  from  the  rongh  and  impassable  nature  of  the  ground ; of  which  a descrip- 
tion is  given.  See  new  Ed.  VoL  L pp.  106,  688. 

Edit  1.  VoL  I.  pp.  174,  176.  A note  on  JShridJ  is  added  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  (Eote  XVI) ; in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  meet  the  arguments 
of  Lepeiua,  who  regards  this  mountain  as  the  Sinai  of  Scripture.  See  new 
Ed.  VoL  I.  pp.  118,  690. 

Edit  1.  VolvI.  p.  665.  An  addition  is  made,  bringing  down  the  infor- 
mation respecting  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  to  the  present  time.  The  latest 
^scnssion  is  by  Prof  Tnch,  in  Zeitschr.  d.  UorgenL  Gee.  1849,  IIL  pp.  189- 
816.  The  results  of  his  investigstioos  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  in- 
scriptions were  the  work  of  heathen  Arab  tribes  then  inhabiting  the  penin- 
sula. These  were  accustomed  to  convene  at  certain  seasons,  in  order  to 
celebrate  a festival  and  offer  sacrifioes  upon  an  altar  of  stone,  mendoned  abm 
by  Diodorus  Siculus,  3.  48,  43.  These  gatherings  or  pilgrimages  gave  occa- 
sion for  the  inscripdona.  The  latter  extend  from  before  the  dme  of  IModorua 
Siculus  down  to  the  third  or  fourth  omttuiy.  See  new  Ed.  VoL  I.  pp.  188, 
189,  696. 

Edit.  1.  VoL  n.  p.  114.  Jeba’  is  the  rqiresentative  of  the  ancient  Otba. 
See  new  Ed.  VoL  I.  p.  440. 

Edit.  1.  VoL  n.  p.  184.  Taiyibeh  answers  to  both  the  £>pAraA  and 
Ephrm  of  the  Old  Testament ; the  two  names  being  probably  idendcaL  It 
therefore  corresponds  to  the  Bphraim  of  the  Kew  Testament.  See  new  Ed. 
VoL  L p.  447. 

Edit  1.  VoL  n.  p.  804.  A new  marginal  note  gives  the  suggesdon  of 
Beetzen,  that  the  place  which  he  heard  o^  called  by  him  Uhauer,  may  per- 
haps be  the  andent  fortress  Machartu,  where  John  the  Baptist  is  said  to 
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have  been  beheaded.  It  is  the  rnin  of  a fortress  ratoated  on  the  north  end 
of  Jebel  ’Att&rbs,  overhanging  the  sonthem  bank  of  the  Zerka  Ma’ln.  See 
new  Ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  670. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  II.  pp.  218,  228,  226,  261.  A note  is  added  at  the  end  of 
the  Tolnme,  (Note  XXX,)  referring  to  the  snbjeots  of  these  pages,  and  giving 
the  main  resnlts  of  Dent.  Lynch’s  Official  Report,  relative  to  the  Dead  sea 
and  Jordan  valley.  See  new  Ed.  VoL  I.  p.  618. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  n.  p.  817.  The  isolated  hill  called  Tnleil  el-Ffil,  north  of 
Jemsalem,  marks  the  site  of  Oibeah  of  Beqjamin ; which  in  the  former  edi- 
tion was  referred  to  Jeba’.  See  new  Ed.  VoL  L pp.  677-679. 

Edit  1.  Vol.  n.  p.  420.  A paragraph  ia  added,  giving  the  decidve  his- 
torical testimony  disoovered  by  ROdiger,  to  the  identity  of  Elentheropolis 
and  Beth  Gnbrin,  now  Beit  Jibrtn.  See  new  Ed.  VoL  II.  pp.  66,  66. 

Edit  1.  Vol.  n.  p.  611.  A new  marginal  note  ennmerates  some  of  the 
reasons,  why  Eadesh  is  not  to  be  sought  for  at  ’Ain  el-Endeir&t,  as  pro- 
posed by  Nr  Rowlands.  See  new  Ed.  VoL  II.  p.  164. 

Edit  1.  Vol.  II.  p.  626.  The  village  el-6hnwein  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
ancient  Anim,  rather  than  to  Ain.  See  new  Ed.  VoL  II.  p.  204. 
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rSTBODUCTlON. — BKIBCT  AlID  THE  TICIHITT. 

The  preparation  of  the  former  Biblical  Beseabches  ih 
Palestike,  combined  with  the  results  of  personal  observation, 
awakened  in  the  author’s  mind  a more  lively  sense,  than  he  had 
ever  felt  before,  of  the  deficiencies  yet  remaining  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Historical  Geography  of  that  sacred  land.  Ques- 
tions not  unfiequently  arose,  wMch  personal  inquiry  on  the  spot 
might  have  solved  in  half  an  hour  ; but  to  which  no  amount  of 
reading  or  investigation  at  a distance  could  ever  afford  an 
answer ; inasmuch  as  they  had  never  been  brought  before  the 
mind  of  any  traveller.  In  this  way  the  idea  and  the  desire  of 
once  more  visiting  the  Holy  Land  became  fixed  in  the  author’s 
mind. 

Not  that  the  proper  exploration  of  that  land  is  a thing  to 
be  accomplished  during  one  visit,  or  by  repeated  visits,  of  a few 
mobths  at  a time.  Nor  can  such  an  exploration  be  regarded  as 
within  the  power  and  opportunities  of  any  single  individual 
To  cultivate  aright  the  particular  field  of  historical  topography, 
would  require  a residence  of  several  years,  and  a visit  to  every 
town  and  village,  to  every  mountain  and  valley,  to  every  trace 
of  antiquity  and  min.  And  when  we  further  take  into  account 
how  little  IS  yet  known  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate  and 
seasons,  of  the  agricultural  products,  and  ^nerally  of  the  geolo- 
gy, botany,  beasts,  birds,  fiimes,  reptiles,  insects  ; and  consider 
too  the  importance  of  a familiar  acquaintance  with  the  language 
and  habits  of  the  people,  as  the  only  means  of  holding  direct 
and  satis&ctoiy  intercourse  with  them ; we  shall  soon  become 
aware,  that  neither  by  one  traveUer,  nor  by  many,  in  onr  day, 
will  all  the  questions  relating  to  the  Holy  Land  be  fully  solved. 

In  my  own  case,  I propo^  nothing  further  on  a second  visit, 
than  to  investigate  anew  certain  points,  as  to  which  doubts  had 
been  expressed ; and  to  examine  some  of  those  portions  of  the 
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country  i>ot  included  in  our  former  routes.  Such  were  Galilee, 
and  the  .regions  east  and  west  of  the  great  northern  rood  leading 
from.- Jerusalem  by  N&bulus.  I was  willing  to  leave  it  to  circum- 
staiices,  whether  to  enter  again  the  southern  desert  and  per- 
ascend  Mount  Hor  ; as  also  whether  to  extend  my  joumey- 
•ings  northwards  as  fer  as  to  Antioch,  or  eastwards  into  Hauran. 
"Nor  was  I disappointed  in  being  unable,  from  want  of  time  and 
other  hindrances,  to  accomplish  anything  in  respect  to  either  of 
these  latter  particulars.  It  was  enough,  to  be  permitted  once 
* more  to  contribute  my  mite  for  the  illustration  of  any  portion 
of  that  land,  towards  which  the  attention  and  affections  of  the 
Christian  world  have  been  now  for  eighteen  centuries  so  earnestly 
directed. 

Although  I had  thus  for  a long  time  cherished  the  idea  of 
such  a journey,  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1851,  that  there 
appear^  any  immediate  prospect  of  its  being  realized.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  the  Directors  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary with  which  I am  connected,  took  up  the  subject  of  their 
own  accord  ; and  passed  resolutions  cordially  authorizing  me  to 
undertake  the  journey,  and  granting  me  the  necessary  leave  of 
absence.  Accordingly  I embarked  at  New  York  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1851  ; was  in  London  on  the  1st  of  January  ; and, 
after  a fortnight  spent  in  that  metropolis,  proceeded  to  Berlin, 
where  my  family  were  already  residing.  Here  I wm  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  ready  kindness  of  Bitter  and  Lepsius  ; not  to  speak 
of  various  interviews  with  Humboldt,  Buch,  and  other  veterans 
of  science. 

From  Berlin  to  Trieste  my  route  in  February  1852  was  the 
same  as  in  November  1837,  by  way  of  Halle,  Dresden,  and 
Vierma.  At  that  time  the  journey  was  slow,  dreary,  and  eery 
fatiguing.  Now,  thanks  to  the  completion  of  most  of  the  rail- 
way lines,  the  traveller  is  carried  forward  with  speed  and  com- 
parative comfort ; though  in  Austria,  neither  the  speed  nor  the 
comfort  of  the  trains  is  equal  to  what  is  common  in  Prussia  and 
Saxony.  The  aspect  of  the  cormtry  in  winter  was  of  course 
not  otherwise  than  dreary.  The  railway  over  the  Semmering 
was  not  yet  completed ; nor  that  between  Laibach  and  Trieste  ; 
so  that  these  intervals  had  still  to  be  traversed  by  diligences 
sufBciently  uncomfortable.  Along  the  whole  of  the  latter  dis- 
tance, which  includes  also  the  Karst,  the  remarkable  tract  of 
high  table  land  near  Trieste,  we  had  torrents  of  rain.  On  my 
return  in  the  month  of  July,  I was  greatly  struck  with  the  pic- 
turesque beauty  and  general  fertility  of  Camiola  and  Styria ; 
and  with  the  appearance  of  prosperity  and  abundance  which 
everywhere  prevailed.  No  railway  has  anywhere  laid  open  finer 
scenery,  than  that  along  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Bann  and 
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Save,  between  Cflly  and  Laibach ; where  these  streams  have 
rent  for  themselves  a passage  through  the  ridges  of  the  Julian 
Alps.  The  same  is  true  of  portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Milrz. 

At  Trieste  I embarked,  Thursday,  the  12th  of  February,  on 
board  of  the  steamer  Africa  for  Smyrna.  This  was  one  of  the 
new  and  swifter  vessels  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  ; and  was  capable 
of  an  average  speed  of  eleven  or  twelve  miles  the  hour  in 
smooth  water ; the  older  steamers  not  usually  exceeding  about 
eight  miles  the  hour.  Yet  the  times  of  departure  along  the 
route  remained  for  the  most  part  unchanged  ; so  that  the  gain 
at  the  end  of  a voyage  was  in  general  inconsiderable ; unless 
where  the  last  run  was  a long  one.  Instead  of  touching,  as  for- 
merly, at  Ancona,  we  now  kept  a straight  course  down  the 
Adriatic,  passing  on  the  east  of  the  large  island  Lissa  and  other 
smaller  ones.  We  thus  saw  Meleda  on  our  left,  which  has  some- 
times been  erroneously  held  to  be  the  Melita  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  scene  of  Paul’s  shipwreck.  High  winds  and  frequent 
rain  made  the  voyage  unpleasant  as  &r  as  to  Corfu ; where  we 
cast  anchor  for  several  hours.  Afterwards  the  weather  cleared 
up  ; and  we  proceeded  under  bright  Grecian  skies  and  with  soft 
breezes.  We  passed  at  evening  through  the  narrow  cliff-bound 
channel  between  Ithaca  and  CephaJonia;  touched  for  half  an 
hour  at  Zante  ; and  next  morning  were  abreast  of  Navarino 
and  Modon.  We  now  had  upon  our  left  the  snow-clad  peaks 
of  the  ancient  Tay^tus ; until  in  the  afternoon  we  rounded 
Cape  Matapan,  and  just  at  evening  Cape  Malio  ; and  then  took 
a straight  course  for  Syra.  The  sceneiy  and  impressions  of  the 
whole  voyage  varied  little,  of  course,  from  what  I saw  and  expe- 
rienced in  1837. 

We  dropped  anchor  at  Syra  on  Tuesday  morning.  This  is 
still  the  central  port,  where  the  different  lines  of  steamers  meet, 
coming  from  Europe,  Constantinople,  and  Athens.  At  this 
time  the  days  of  both  the  Austrian  and  French  lines  happened 
to  coincide  ; so  that  no  less  than  six  steamers  were  anchored 
together  in  the  harbour.  Here  wo  lay  thirty-six  hours,  till 
Wednesday  afternoon ; from  no  necessity  whatever,  except  to 
await  the  time  of  departure  fixed  years  before  for  slower  vessels. 
We  reached  Smyrna  early  on  Thursday  morning,  Feb.  19th ; 
having  accomplished  the  whole  voyage  in  somewhat  less  than 
seven  days  ; while  the  running  time  was  less  than  five  days. 

The  steamer  of  the  r^ular  line  from  Smyrna  to  Bcirht  yr&a 
to  leave  on  the  following  Monday  ; hut  a vessel  on  the  route  to 
Constantinople  had  just  been  disabled,  and  replaced  by  the  one 
destined  for  Beirfit ; and  it  was  now  necessary  to  await  the  arri- 
val of  another.  I was  thus  detained  a week  in  Smyrna,  in  the 
estimable  family  of  my  fiiend  and  former  pupil  the  Bev.  £. 
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Riggs.  This  delay  gave  opportunity  to  visit  again,  and  with 
more  leisure  than  formerly,  the  massive,  but  not  very  extensive 
remains  of  antiquity  in  and  around  the  city.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  the  ancient  fortress  on  the  hill  which  rises 
southeast  of  the  city,  and  on  the  elope  of  which  the  city  is 
partly  built.  Traces  of  the  ancient  wall  run  along  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  for  a considerable  distance.  Not  fer  below  this  wall, 
in  a depression  of  the  hill,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  stadium, 
where  Polycarp  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  On 
the  steep  slope  below  the  fortress  are  massive  remains  of  an  an- 
cient theatre ; and  in  the  same  quarter,  within  the  city,  are 
several  columns  still  standing,  which  once  belonged  to  an  exten- 
sive temple. 

. The  population  of  Smyrna  is  now  reckoned  at  about  150,000 
souls  ; of  whom  nearly  one  half  are  Muhanunedans.  The  Chris- 
tian quarter  has  of  late  years  increased  rapidly. 

Smyrna  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  the 
Apocalypse  but  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  would' seem  not  to 
have  visited  Smyrna ; although  he  abode  so  long  at  Ephesus.' 
His  journeys  between  the  latter  city  and  Troas  or  Macedonia, 
were  probably  made  by  sea,  leaving  Smyrna  far  on  the  right.' 

Of  the  three  American  missionaries  residing  at  Smyrna  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  Messrs  Ri^,  Benjamin,  and  Johnston, 
the  two  former  were  mainly  occupied  with  the  Armenian  press  ; 
and  Mr  Ri^  was  engaged  in  a laborious  revision  of  the  mod- 
em Armenian  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Both  of  them  were 
afterwards  transferred,  with  the  press,  to  the  mission  at  Con- 
stantinople ; while  Mr  Johnston  has  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  Feb.  26th,  I went  on  board 
the  steamer  Stamboul,  one  of  the  older  and  slower  vessels, 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear.  Hitherto  we  had  had  no  deck 
passengers ; but  now  the  quarter  deck  was  divided  longitudi- 
nally in  the  middle  by  a fence,  leaving  only  one  half  free  to  the 
cabin  passengers.  The  other  half  was  covered  by  a low  awning  ; 
and  was  crowded  with  passengers  of  various  nations,  all  huddled 
together  like  sheep  in  a fold.  Here,  and  alao  scattered  midships 
and  forwards,  were  Russians,  Poles,  Wallachians,  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, Jews,  and  Turks  ; men,  women,  children,  and  slaves  ; 
all  bound  for  Beirht,  and  most  of  them  for  Jem^em,  against 
the  approaching  Easter.  Most  of  them  rarely  changed  their 
place,  or  came  out  from  their  stalls.  The  filth  which  accumu- 
lated, especially  during  sea-sickness,  and  the  odours  diffused 
over  the  ship,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  Nor  was 
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the  main  cabin  quite  free  from  similar  drawbacks.  But,  after 
the  first  night,  the  goodnatured  steward  took  pity  on  me  ; and, 
as  there  were  no  h^ies  on  board,  he  gave  me  one  of  the  state- 
rooms of  the  ladies’  cabin,  where  I m^o  myself  quite  comfort- 
able. Similar  scenes  of  deck  travel  occurred  also  on  my  return, 
as  far  as  to  Syra.‘ 

During  the  early  part  of  the  night  we  had  high  winds  and  a 
rough  sea,  with  much  sea-sickness.  We  passed  Scio  (Chios) 
about  midnight ; and  at  sunrise  had  entered  the  Icarian  sea,  hav- 
ing Samos  behind  us  in  the  north,  and  Icaria  in  the  northwest. 
Dbtant  in  the  southwest,  and  partly  seen  over  intervening 
islands,  was  Patmos,  the  scene  of  the  glorious  visions  of  the  be- 
loved disciple  ; while  nearer  at  hand  lay  the  main  line  of  the  Spo- 
rades,  including  Lepsia,  Leros,  Kalymnos,  and  others.  The  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  on  our  1^  was  a succession  of  mountain  promon- 
tories and  jagged  ridges,  with  deep  bays  and  inlets  running  up 
between.  These  islands,  the  Sporades,  are  the  picturesque  tops 
of  similar  mountains,  whose  bases  are  submerged ; gems  of 
beauty  strewed  upon  the  placid  bosom  of  the  .£gean  sea.  The 
morning  was  without  a cloud,  rejoicing  in  the  brightness  of  an 
oriental  sun  ; and  the  scatter^  islets  appeared  as  if  lifted  out 
of  the  water  and  suspended  in  the  air. 

Soon  after  noon  we  approached  Cos  (Coos),  which  seemed  to 
lie  across  our  course.  The  vapours  driven  up  by  the  south  wind 
from  the  sea  beyond,  gathered  along  the  summit  of  its  mountain 
ridge,  and  produced  sUght  showers.  We  left  the  island  with  its 
white  town  on  our  ri^t ; and  passing  near  the  long  and  lofty 
promontory  on  which  Cnidus  stood  of  old,  we  laid  our  course, 
still  among  noble  islands,  for  Rhodes.  It  was  nightfall  before 
we  approached  that  island ; and  as  the  haven  is  narrow  and 
difficult,  our  captain  preferr^  to  anchor  for  the  night  in  a small 
land-locked  bay  on  the  opposite  coast,  once  guarded  hy  a small 
fortress. 

On  the  morning  of  Feb.  28th,  we  came  in  an  hour  to  the  re- 
nowned city  of  Rhodes,  where  we  again  dropped  anchor.  We  had 
time  to  walk  through  the  streets,  and  visit  the  chief  points  of  in- 
terest. Every  thing  weare  the  aspect  of  neglect  and  consequent 
decay.  There  is  little  left  for  the  massive  fortifications  to  protect ; 
they  seem  almost  as  if  built  without  an  object.  The  harbour  is 
diminutive  and  unsafe.  Thepresent  town  occupies  but  a small 
portion  of  the  ancient  site.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  stone  ; but 
tow  and  mean,  threaded  by  narrow  lanes.  The  main  street  is  nar- 
row and  straight,  running  up  from  the  port.  It  is  the  “ Street 

• I know  of  no  more  UTe-Uke  dacrip-  Mr  Thnekcnjr’t  “ Trip  from  Coinliin  to 
Sons  of  such  deck  loeDes,  end  geoermU/  of  Cairo.* 
fint  impneeioca  in  the  eaiit,  tlum  thoae  in 
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of  the  Knights  ; ” and  on  the  fronts  of  the  low  stone  houses  are 
still  seen  toe  escutcheons  of  some  of  the  noblest  families  of 
England  and  France.  But  the  houses  are  now  toe  home  of  the 
Turk  I grass  springs  up  in  many  of  the  streets  ; and  although 
the  sod  of  the  island  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  the  finest  in  the 
Levant,  yet  intolerance,  indolence,  and  thriftlessness,  are  pro- 
ducing their  legitimate  effects  ; commerce  is  dying  out ; and 
decay  and  ruin  everywhere  prevaiL 

The  interest  of  this  voyage  had  been  greatly  enhanced,  not 
only  by  the  distant  view  of  Patmos,  but  also  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  for  most  of  toe  distance  our  track  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  apostle  Paul  on  his  last  return  from  Mace- 
donia to  Syria.*  He  had  gone  afoot  from  Troas  to  Assos ; there 
embarking  he  came  with  his  companions  to  Mitylene,  and  th^ 
next  day  overagainst  Chios.  Thence  their  course  seems  to  have 
been  around  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  of  Samos  to  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  and  so  to  Trogyllium  opposite,  in  one  day ; 
and  in  another  day  to  Miletus,  where  Paul  held  his  last  affecting 
interview  with  the  elders  of  Ephesus.  “ From  Miletus  they  came 
with  a straight  course  unto  Coos,  and  the  day  following  unto 
Rhodes.”  The  apostlo  was  thus  at  least  five  days  in  passing 
over  a route,  which  we  traversed  in  little  more  than  twenty-four 
hours.  From  Rhodes  he  sailed  eastwards  to  Patara  on  toe 
coast  of  Lycia  ; and  thence  on  a direct  course  to  T3rre,  leaving 
Cyprus  on  the  left  hand. 

We  left  Rhodes  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  laid 
our  course  for  Cyprus.  The  rugged  coasts  of  Lycia  were 
visible  on  our  left,  until  hidden  by  toe  shadows  of  evening.  The 
next  morning,  Feb.  29th,  the  mountains  of  Cyprus  were  rising 
on  the  horizon  ; but  it  was  afternoon  before  we  approached  the 
western  end  of  the  island,  and  passed  along  not  ^ distant  from 
toe  coast.  We  thus  had  a view  of  the  great  plain,  lying  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  sea  ; which  Pococke  describes  as 
about  fifteen  miles  long  by  three  broad.’  It  seemed  fertile,  and 
was  covered  with  groves  of  olive  trees.  We  could  see  several 
vill^es ; the  largest  being  Baffa,  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Paphos,  once  the  chief  city  of  thia  part  of  the  island 
and  the  residence  of  a Roman  proconsuL 

Here  too  the  apostle  Paul  once  preached  toe  gospel  in 
company  with  Barnabas,  on  their  first  missionaiy  journey.  Em- 
barking at  Seleucia  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  toey  had 
landed  at  Salamis,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cyprus  ; the  ruins  of 
which  town  are  still  seen  about  four  miles  north  of  Famagusta, 
on  the  north  side  of  a small  stream.'  From  this  place  they 

• Acts  20, 1S-2I,  a.  • Acta  18,  4.  6.  Poooeke  ft.  p.  2I& 
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passed  through  the  island  to  Paphos ; where  the  proconsul, 
Sergius  Paulus,  became  a believer  ; and  the  sorcerer  Elymas 
was  smitten  with  blindness.' — Old  Paphos,  with  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Venus,  lay  sixty  stadia  further  south,  and  ten  stadia 
distant  from  the  shore.* 

It  was  towards  evening  when  we  rounded  the  long,  low, 
narrow  point  of  Cape  Gatta,  and  bore  away  for  Lamaka,  where 
we  anchored  in  the  open  roadstead  early  in  the  morning  of 
March  1st.  ‘This  is  now  the  chief  place  of  commerce  on  the 
island,  and  the  residence  of  the  foreign  consuls.  The  Marina 
or  port  is  at  the  landing-place ; while  the  smaller,  but  more 
aristocratic  village,  where  the  consuls  reside,  is  a mile  or  more 
from  the  shore.  The  place  is  imhealthy.  The  houses  are 
mean,  and  the  surrounding  country  poor. 

In  the  open  space  between  the  two  portions  of  the  town, 
the  frequent  traces  of  foundations  and  fra^ents  of  walls  indi- 
cate here  an  ancient  site.  So  numerous  indeed  are  these  remains, 
that  the  ground  is  still  occasionally  dug  up  in  various  places,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  stones  for  building.  The  town  which  of  old 
stood  here  was  Citium,  a city  of  some  note,  the  birthplace  of 
the  philosopher  Zeno.  It  was  probably  a Phenician  colony  ; as 
is  evinced  by  the  thirty-three  Phenician  inscriptions  {Imcrip- 
tionea  CitieMea)  found  here  and  reported  by  Pococke  in  1738.* 

We  remained  at  Lamaka  until  the  afternoon  ; and  then 
Imd  our  course  direct  for  Beirht.  We  reached  that  port  very 
early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  March  2nd  ; and  our  eyes,  as 
we  came  on  deck,  were  greeted  with  the  eight  of  “ that  goodly 
mountain,  even  Lebanon,"  whose  loftier  peaks  were  now  wreathed 
in  snow.  Mr  Harter,  the  missionary  printer,  was  soon  on  board 
to  welcome  me,  and  to  conduct  me  through  the  noisy  crowd. 
After  brief  delay  at  the  custom  house,  and  a ride  on  horseback 
of  a mile  or  more,  I found  myself  at  home  in  the  house  of  my 
tried  friend  and  former  companion  in  travel,  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith, 
D.D.  It  was  a real  pleasure  thus  to  meet  him  again  in  Beirht, 
and  find  him  surrounded  by  an  affectionate  family.  His  house  is 
on  the  high  ground  southwest  of  the  city,  among  the  mulberry 
orchards.  The  house  in  which  Mr  Hebard  formerly  lived,  with 
whom  I resided  in  1838,  is  quite  near  the  southwestern  gate  of 
the  city ; and  is  now  occupied  by  the  missionary  chapel  and 
press. 

• The  annual  meeting  of  the  Syrian  mission,  comprising  the  sta- 
tions of  Beirfit,  Sidon  and  Hasbeiya,  'Abeih,  Tripoly,  and  Aleppo, 
was  to  be  held  at  Beirfit,  begmning  on  Thur^y,  the  18th  of 

' Acti  18,  6-18.  212,  218.  Oeseuii  Mannm.  Sorlpt  Un- 

• Strabo  it.  8.  1 iq.  p.  688  aq.  gxiatqtio  Phten.  p.  leS-lSR  Niebuhr, 

' Pooocka  Deeer.  </  tiie  Eaat,  U L pw  Bdaebcaobr.  in.  p.  21  aq.  ^ 
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March.  At  this  meeting  I desired  to  be  present.  In  the  regular 
course  of  the  steamer,  I ought  to  have  arrived,  and  was  ex- 
pected, on  the  morning  of  the  preceding  Saturday.  To  fill  up 
the  time  before  the  meeting,  it  had  been  arranged  that  Dr  Smith 
would  go  with  me  on  Tuesday  to  Sidon  ; whence  I would  then 
accompany  Mr  Thomson  to  Hasbeiya,  where  he  was  to  pass  the 
next  Sabbath.  The  following  week  we  proposed  to  spend  in 
visiting  the  region  of  B&nifis,  the  plain  of  the  Hftleh,  the  chasm 
of  the  Lltiny,  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ; and  then  return  to  Beirht.  But  this  plan  was  frustrated, 
partly  by  the  three  days’  delay  in  my  arrival,  and  partly  by  other 
more  important  hindrances. 

The  Turkish  government  had  been  for  some  time  endeavour^ 
ing  to  extend  their  system  of  military  conscription,  so  as  to 
include  the  warlike  tribes  inhabiting  Mount  Lebanon  and  the 
country  east  of  the  Jordan.  In  this  they  had  not  yet  been 
fully  successful ; and  the  Druzes  especially  threatened  a most 
determined  resistance.  A crisis  had  arisen  ; and  just  at  this 
moment  intelligence  reached  Beirht,  that  the  Druzes  were  pass- 
ing over  by  thousands  from  Lebanon  to  Haurfin  ; where,  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Lejah  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Druzes  of  that 
region,  they  would  be  able  to  defy  the  Turkish  power.  The 
route  of  these  wanderers  was  by  Hasbeiya  and  down  Wady  et- 
Teim.  At  one  time  more  than  two  thousand  of  them  were  in 
Hasbeiya.  They  often  travelled  in  straggling  parties  ; and 
deeds  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  committed  by  them  or  in  their 
name,  were  not  unfrequently  reported.  The  region  was  regard- 
ed as  unsafe  for  travellers  ; and  even  Mr  Thomson,  whose  busi- 
ness was  important,  did  not  venture  to  set  out,  imtil  he  had 
obtained  more  exact  information.  I gave  up  unwillingly  the 
idea  of  accompanying  him,  and  had  no  reason  to  regret  it  after- 
wards ; although  tho  excursion,  had  it  been  practicable,  would 
have  spared  me  a week  or  ten  days  of  precious  time  at  a later 
and  more  &vourable  season. 

During  the  first  week  after  my  arrival,  the  weather  was  de- 
lightful. Tho  thermometer  ranged  from  60°  to  80°  Far.  Tho 
skies  were  cloudless  ; the  atmosphere  mild  and  balmy  ; and  the 
oriental  sun  poured  his  genial  l^ams  over  a prospect  by  sea  and 
land  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  house  of  Dr  Smith  commands 
a view  of  the  roadstead  and  its  vessels,  and  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Syrian  coast  almost  to  Tripoly.  The  house  itself  has  two*" 
stories,  with  the  usual  flat  roof  of  the  coimtry,  which  requires 
frequent  repairs.  The  middle  portion  of  the  upper  story  forms 
a terrace,  open  toward  the  north,  with  rooms  upon  each  side. 
The  windows  have  only  been  glazed  since  the  house  was  first 
occupied  by  Dr  Smith,  some  twenty  years  ago.  At  that  time 
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glazed  windows  were  rare  in  Beirtlt ; and  close  shatters  afforded 
the  only  protection  against  storm  and  wind. — F rom  this  terrace  the 
eye  took  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  prospect ; and,  in  my  own 
case,  was  “ never  satisfied  with  seeing,”  nor  with  gazing  upon  the 
scenery  of  the  glorious  mountain.  Near  at  hand  was  Jebel 
SQunin,  one  of  the  loftiest  summits,  decked  for  some  distance 
down  his  sides  with  light  snows  ; while  below  and  around  could 
be  traced  the  deep  gorges  of  the  mountain  traversed  by  rushing 
streams ; and  numerous  villages  were  seen  scattered  upon  the 
heights. 

The  next  week  there  was  a change  ; not  in  the  scenery,  but  in 
the  weather.  For  five  days,  from  Monday  until  Friday  inclusive, 
there  was  rain  ; on  some  days  heavy  and  with  little  interruption, 
and  accompanied  by  high  wind  ; on  other  days  alternating  with 
pleasant  intervals  of  sunshine  and  clear  sky.  The  storm  was  so 
violent,  that  some  of  the  vessels  dragged  anchor ; and  all  left 
the  roadstead  and  retired  to  the  inner  comer  of  the  bay.  Snow 
fell  extensively  upon  the  mountains  ; and  also  in  the  region  of 
Hasbeiya.  The  weather  on  Saturday  and  for  several  following 
days  was  again  splendid ; but  afterwards  became  variable  with 
occasional  heavy  rain,  for  nearly  three  weeks  longer,  until  the 
close  of  the  first  week  in  April  These  were  the  “ latter  rains  " 
of  Scripture ; which  thus  continued  this  season  for  nearly  a 
month  later  than  usual  One  result  of  these  late  rains  we 
afterwards  saw  on  our  journey,  in  the  very  abundant  crops  of 
winter  grain.  They  served  also  to  reconcile  me  at  last  to  my 
unanticipated  sojourn  for  so  long  a time  in  Beirfit. 

The  city  of  Beirht  had  lost  nothing  of  its  prosperity  since 
my  former  visit ; but  had  gained  immensely.  True,  it  had 
been  subjected  to  bombardment  by  the  British  and  Austrian 
fleet  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  September,  1840 ; by  which 
many  houses  were  laid  in  ruins,  and  many  lives  destroyed.  But 
the  injuries  were  speedily  repaid  ; and  the  chief  traces  of  the 
bombardment  now  remaining  were  the  marks  of  balls  on  the 
old  castle  in  the  harbour.  The  streets  have  been  repaired  in  a 
better  style  ; and  the  deep  chaimels  in  the  middle  have  disap- 
peared. The  population  was  reckoned  in  1838  at  about  15,000 
souls ; it  is  now  estimated  at  more  than  double  that  number. 
A new  suburb  of  streets  has  spread  itself  out  on  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  walled  city ; and  the  gardens  and  mulberry  or- 
chards on  the  hills  in  the  south  and  southeast,  are  now  full  of 
dwellings.  From  the  roof  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  mis- 
sion press,  a wide  and  pleasing  view  is  enjoyed  of  the  city  and 
its  environs,  with  Lebanon  beyond. 

The  commerce  of  Beirfit  has  increased  greatly.  The  various 
linos  of  F rench,  Austrian,  and  EngUsh  steamers  which  visit  the 
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port,  and  the  many  saOing  vessels,  occasion  a bustling  activity  ; 
and  a spirit  of  busmess  and  enterprise  has  been  awaken^, 
especially  among  the  Christian  population  of  the  city  and  the 
mountains.  This  is  also  fostered  by  several  European  establish- 
ments in  the  mountains  for  the  reeling  of  silk ; some  of  them 
by  the  aid  of  steam.* 

The  antiquities  in  and  around  Beirht  are  not  numerous ; 
though  there  are  more  than  have  been  usually  reported.  The 
many  columns  lying  as  a foundation  beneath  the  quay  which 
forms  the  usual  landing  place,  and  the  way  cut  through  the  rock 
outside  of  the  southwestern  wall,  I had  seen  on  my  former  visit. 
Besides  these,  there  are  within  the  city,  near  the  southern  wall 
and  just  east  of  the  second  gate  from  the  American  cemetery, 
three  large  granite  columns  still  standing,  and  the  base  of  a 
fourth  ; ^e  remains  probably  of  an  ancient  temple.  Outside 
of  the  same  wall  a litUe  further  east,  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  open  area,  are  strewed  ten  or  twelve  other  columns,  some  of 
granite  and  some  of  limestone  ; but  whether  they  ever  had  any 
connection  with  those  inside  of  the  wall,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Along  the  shore  on  the  west  of  the  city,  on  the  way  leading  to 
the  Locanda  Belvidere,  are  likewise  traces  of  ancient  walls  and 
foundations,  on  and  among  the  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 
Here,  at  some  distance  from  the  city  gates,  is  a little  Mina  or 
port,  in  which  boats  and  very  small  vessels  lie  in  comparative 
safety.  The  rocks  around  it  appear  in  some  parts  to  have  been 
hewn  away. — In  digging  over  a garden  near  Dr  Smith's  house 
not  long  before,  there  were  found  several  sarcophagi  or  coffins 
of  pottery  ; in  which  were  also  lachrymatories  and  other  articles 
of  glass.  Some  of  these,  and  likewise  fragments  of  the  coffins, 
have  been  preserved  by  Dr  De  Forest. 

In  the  open  place  before  the  southwestern  gate  of  the  city,  is 
a deep  fountain  with  a ffight  of  steps,  covert  over  with  solid 
masonry  of  recent  erection.  This  is  said  to  be  fed  by  an  ancient 
subterranean  aqueduct,  which  was  discovered  accidentally  a few 
years  ago.  The  arches  and  other  remains  of  another  large  aque- 
duct, by  which  the  city  was  anciently  suppliefl  with  water  from 
Lebanon,  are  still  to  be  seen  ; and  will  be  again  mentioned  fur- 
ther on. 

The  low  hills  which  surround  Beirht  are  mostly  of  reddish 
sand,  interspersed  with  rocks,  and  covered  with  a light  soil. 
They  rise  to  an  elevation  varying  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  feet  in  different  parts.  Hoads  radiate  from  the  city  in 
various  directions  upon  and  across  the  hiUs.  These  roads,  like 
all  others  in  Syria,  are  merely  bridle-paths  ; not  a wheel  or  car- 

* For  a statement  of  tbe  amoont  ofim*  1858,  In  Teasels  of  varioos  nations,  seo 
porta  and  e^K>rts  at  BeiHh  daring  the  year  Note  I,  end  of  the  rolnme. 
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riage  of  any  kind  being  known  in  the  country.  They  have  oc- 
cupied apparently  the  same  track  for  centuries  ; for  in  most 
places,  where  there  is  no  suhstratum  of  rock,  they  are  worn  deep 
into  narrow  hollow  ways,  with  banks  on  each  side,  sometimes 
higher  than  a rider's  head.  The  borders  of  the  roads  are  in 
many  parts  hedged  with  the  prickly  pear.  Cactus  indicua. 

All  the  roads  from  the  city,  not  leading  along  the  coast  or 
directly  towards  the  monntains,  come  out  upon  the  moving 
sand-lulls  mentioned  in  our  former  journey.  These  are  driven 
np  from  the  southwestern  shore  of  the  promontory ; and  are 
continually  advancing  by  slow  degrees  northwards.  Their  course 
is  inland  ; for  the  western  extremity  of  the  promontory  is  rocky, 
as  also  the  shore  for  a considerable  distance  towards  the  south. 
Yet  half  way  between  the  city  and  the  cape,  a broad  line  of 
sand-hills  has  been  drilled  up,  which  are  continually  encroach- 
ing more  and  more  upon  the  cultivated  fields.  In  some  places 
mulberry  trees  are'  still  seen  half  buried.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  occasionally  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  sands,  by 
sowing  upon  them  grass  and  plants  which  thrive  on  sandy  soils  ; 
but  hitherto  without  much  success.  The  government  also  have 
recently  taken  pains  to  sow  the  cones  of  the  pine  {Pinus  halepen- 
aia)  ; and  the  young  pines  are  seen  springing  up  in  some  parts. 
The  extensive  pine  grove  planted  by  Fakhr  ed-  Din  on  the  south 
of  the  city  was  probably  for  the  same  purpose  ; although 
D’Arvieux  regards  it  as  having  been  intend^  to  purify  the  air. 
This  Emir,  the  same  writer  says,  looked  upon  the  territory  of 
Beirut  as  his  pleasure  garden.' 

I twice  visited  Cape  BeirAt,  passing  over  the  broad  tract 
of  loose  sands  west  of  Dr  Smith’s  house.  The  land  shelves 
down  gradually  to  the  rocky  point ; and  the  rocks  along  the  shore 
are  much  worn  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  Jnst  south  of  the 
point  a small  bay  has  been  washed  out,  leaving  a perforated 
rock  and  another  large  fragment  standing  isolated  in  the  midst 
of  it.  These  are  a great  resort  of  sea-fowl ; and  the  dashing 
of  the  waves  in  a storm  is  hero  very  striking.  On  the  point  is 
the  square  foundation  of  a former  ^ifice  ; probably  the  site  of 
the  tower  mentioned  here  by  D’Arvieux  in  1660,  where  a guard 
was  kept  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  vessels.  The  same 
writer  speaks  of  five  or  six  towers  between  the  capo  and  the 
city.*  On  our  return  we  picked  up  a fragment  of  sculptured 
marble  on  the  height  of  land,  with  three  or  four  letters  inscribed 
upon  it.  We  visited  likewise  the  mosk  situated  about  the 

' D'Arrienx  M^nunret,  II.  pp.  888,  837.  ootempOTtry  with  the  Em!r,  there  eceme 
—I  beerd  it  qoettiooed  in  Beirftt,  whether  no  reason  to  doabt  bis  te^mony. 
the  grore  of  pines  was  actoally  plnnted  by  See  m VoL  II.  p.  490.  n.  [iU.  486.  n.] 
Fekhr  ed*Din.  Bat  as  lyAirieox  was  * D*Arrieiix  Meta  II.  p.  840. 
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middle  of  the  southwestern  coast.  This  too  seems  to  he  the  one 
spoken  of  by  D'Arvienx  as  being  on  the  cape,  and  much  resorted 
to  by  the  Mohammedan  women.*  At  present,  families  from  the 
city  are  said  to  take  up  their  abode  here  during  the  summer 
months.  The  object  of  our  visit,  however,  was  not  the  mosk, 
but  a ledge  of  rocks  just  north  of  it  and  near  the  shore,  in 
which  are  seen  quite  a number  of  ancient  saicophagL  They 
are  all  excaivated  in  the  rock,  and  once  had  lids ; but  these  have 
all  disappeared.  The  excavations  are  larger  in  some  cases  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  In  this  respect  these  sarcophagi 
differ  from  all  others  that  we  met  with. 

Half  way  between  the  mosk  and  the  cape  is  a fine  fountain 
near  the  shore,  from  which  many  frunilies  in  BeirAt  obtain  their 
supply  of  water  during  spring  and  stunmer.  It  is  brought  to 
the  city  in  jars  on  the  hacks  of  donkeys. 

On  the  day  after  my  arrival  at  Beirftt,  I rode  out  with  Mr 
Hufter  and  Eev.  Mr  Eddy,  who  also  had  recently  arrived,  to  the 
celebrated  pass  at  the  month  of  Nahr  el-Kelb.  The  way  leads 
from  the  city  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  with  a plain  of  some 
breadth  on  the  left  towards  the  sea.  The  road  was  most  execra- 
ble and  frill  of  deep  mud.  A mile  or  more  fivm  the  city  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  building  of  brick,  which  is  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  legend  of  St.  Georm  and  the  dragon.  Some 
say  the  dragon  was  killed  here  ; others,  that  the  dragon  was 
killed  at  a place  nearer  the  sea,  and  St.  Georn  afterwards  washed 
his  hands  at  this  spot.  Monconys  in  16^,  and  D'Arvienx  in 
1660,  both  speak  of  a chapel  of  St.  George  in  this  quarter,  which 
the  latter  says  had  been  converted  into  a mosk  ; but  neither  of 
them  specifies  the  exact  site.'  Were  these  remains  perhaps  con- 
nected with  that  chapel  ? 

Half  an  hour  from  the  city  brought  us  to  the  Nahr  BeirAt ; 
which  issuing  upon  the  promontory  from  its  mountain  gorge, 
turns  northwards  to  the  sea.  There  is  here  a broad  tract  of  low 
ground,  between  the  hills  on  the  west  and  the  foot  of  Lebanon, 
extending  apparently  quite  across  the  promontory.  This  has 
given  rise  to  a common  impression,  that  the  higher  portion  of 
the  promontory,  frirther  west,  was  once  an  i^nd ; the  strait 
which  separated  it  from  the  coast  having  perhaps  been  filled  up 
by  the  drifting  sands. 

The  river  at  that  season  was  of  moderate  size.  It  is  crossed 
by  a bridge  of  seven  narrow  arches,  with  very  broad  piers  be- 
tween them.  The  top  is  fiat,  with  a steep  ascent  to  it  at  each 
end  ; and  is  paved  with  large  irregnlar  stones,  forming  a slip- 

* tyArrieiuc  Him.  IL  p.  840.  oocka,  H L p.  90.  See  VoL  IL  p.  492.  n. 

* MoDcony*  L p.  384.  D'Arrieux  IL  p.  8.  [iiL  489.  n.  8.] 

878.  So  too  HauDdrall,  March  17th.  Po- 
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pery  and  dangerous  path  for  animals.  D’Arvieux  says  the  bridge 
■was  built  by  Fakhr  ed-Dln.* 

From  the  bridge  to  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  is  a ride  of  two 
hours.  For  the  first  fifteen  minutes  the  path  continues  over  wet 
and  marshy  ground  among  trees  and  bushes,  until  it  emerges 
on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  still  some  distance  from  the  southeast 
comer.  From  this  point  to  the  comer,  and  thence  nearly  to  the 
pass,  the  road  lies  along  the  sandy  beach,  upon  which  a light 
surf  is  constantly  breaking.  Near  the  comer  of  the  bay  comes 
in  the  little  stream  of  Nahr  el-Maut,  Biver  of  Death,  which  has 
its  source  below  Bramm&na.  It  is  supposed  to  be  so  called  fiom 
the  stagnant  and  unhealthy  tract  near  its  mouth.  Further 
north  the  Nahr  Anteliyas  is  forded,  a somewhat  larger  stream, 
having  a longer  course,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  village 
which  lies  straggling  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Before 
reaching  the  pass  the  sandy  beach  is  interrapted  by  a rocky  tract ; 
and  the  waves  break  continually  upon  beds  of  rock  half  covered 
by  the  water,  and  worn  away  into  singular  forms.  The  high  ridge 
of  naked  honeycombed  roclu,  which  forms  the  southern  wall  of 
the  valley  of  Nahr  el-Kelb,  protrades  itself  towards  the  north- 
west into  the  sea.  The  toad  is  carried  around  and  over  the 
point,  at  an  elevation  of  about  a hundred  feet  above  the  water. 
Another  more  ancient  road  is  seen  still  higher  up.  The  present 
one  is  paved  in  some  places  with  large  irregular  stones  ; and  we 
found  it  advisable  to  dismount  in  descending  the  steep  northern 
side.  At  that  time  the  path  seemed  to  me  to  be  as  rough  and 
difficult  as  possible ; but  in  returning  this  way  from  the  cedars 
in  June,  after  traversing  the  heights  and  steeps  of  Lebanon,  this 
pass  of  Nahr  el-Kelb  h^  apparently  changed  its  character,  and 
ixxiome  a very  tolerable  mountain  road. — The  bridge,  situated 
five  minutes  up  the  valley,  is  of  recent  constractioiL  The  river 
itself  is  usually  fordable.  Beyond  it  is  an  aqueduct  apparently 
ancient,  by  which  the  water  of  the  river,  after  driving  several 
mills,  is  carried  around  to  irrigate  the  plain  of  Jfineh. — Looking 
up  the  narrow  valley,  walled  in  by  almost  perpendicular  ridges 
of  rock,  1 was  strongly  remind^  of  the  similar,  though  less 
magnificent  scenery  along  the  river  Lehigh  above  Mauch  Chunk 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  various  tablets  and  inscriptions  which  give  such  historical 
interest  to  this  pass,  I examined  at  more  leisure  on  my  later 
visit  in  June.  An  account  of  them  is  therefore  deferred  until 
that  time.* 

On  another  beautiful  day,  March  13th,  in  company  with 
Dr  De  Forest  and  Mr  Eddy,  I made  an  excursion  to  Deir  el- 
KOl’ah,  a Maronite  convent  on  Lebanon,  east  of  Beirht ; where 

‘ Mem.  n.  pp.  877,  876.  ' See  under  June  19th. 
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are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  probably  Pheuician. 
Passing  over  the  higher  ground  southeast  of  the  city  we  forded 
Nahr  Beirht  at  some  distance  south  of  the  bridge  ; and  crossing 
two  low  ridges,  which  here  lie  between  the  river  and  the  foot  of 
the  moimtain,  we  began  to  ascend  along  the  projecting  buttress 
or  angle  of  the  mountain,  formed  between  the  western  declivity 
and  that  towards  the  south  along  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Beirut 
river.  The  way  led  up  by  el-MansUnych  and  some  other  smaller 
villages.  It  was  steep,  rough,  and  difBcult,  passing  often  over 
tracts  of  naked  rock,  sometimes  smooth  and  slippeiy,  sometimes 
rising  by  steps  and  layers.  In  some  places  the  road  was  a nar- 
row lane  between  parallel  walls,  filled  in  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
top  with  loose  round  stones,  and  presenting  the  worst  possible 
footing  for  the  horses.  Such  roads  are  not  unfrequent  in 
Lebanon  ; but  we  nowhere  found  them  worse. 

The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  laid  off  into  terraces,  wherever 
there  is  soil  enough  to  permit  it ; and  even  where  only  a few  feet 
of  soil  can  be  scraped  together,  it  is  cultivated.  Tracts  of  land, 
which  at  first  seem  wholly  covered  with  stones  and  rocks,  are 
thus  reclaimed  ; and  the  rude  narrow  terraces,  rising  in  steps  and 
covered  above  with  strong  mountain  soil,  become  verdant  with 
grain  and  the  foliage  of  mulberry  and  fig  trees.  These  terraces 
constitute  a very  striking  feature  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
mountains.  They  prevail  especially  along  the  western  slopes 
of  Lebanon,  and  mark  these  as  the  home  of  a hardy,  industrious, 
and  thrifty  population. 

The  gorge  of  the  river  was  on  our  right,  as  we  continued  to 
ascend  ; and  we  could  see  in  it  the  remains  of  an  ancient  aque- 
duct along  its  southern  side,  by  which  the  water  of  a large 
fountain  not  far  above  was  once  conveyed  to  Beirut.  At  one 
point  the  aqueduct  crossed  a branch  of  the  gulf  in  a double  tier 
of  arches  and  further  down  is  said  to  have  been  carried  for 
some  distance  through  a tunnel  in  the  rock.  A few  days  later, 
in  returning  from  ’Abeih,  we  saw  the  continuation  of  tliis  aque- 
duct stretching  across  the  plain  towards  the  city. 

The  convent  stands  on  the  top  of  .this  buttress,  where  the 
sides  rise  for  a time  still  more  steeply  in  order  to  form  the  crest. 
This  part  is  too  steep  for  any  path.  We  wound  around  the 
western  slope,  and  ascended  with  difficulty  fiom  the  northwest 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  five  minutes  back  of  the  convent.  Here 
the  traveller  finds  himself  on  the  crest  of  a thin  ridge  of  Leb- 
anon, lying  in  front  of  the  interior  basin  and  chasms  of  Beirut 
river.  This  ridge  is  broken  through,  or  rather  terminated,  by 
the  gorge  through  which  the  river  issues  upon  the  plain.  The 

* According  to  Callier,  there  were  originaU^  three  tiers  of  arches ; Beme  Ar-» 
oh£oLMaU846,  p.88. 
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convent  stands  npon  the  high  extremity,  at  an  elevation  of  2200 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  view  from  this  point  is  extensive  and  interesting.  To- 
wards the  west  it  commands  the  city  of  Beirht  and  its  whole 
plain  with  the  Mediterranean  beyond.  Probably  the  island  of 
Cyprus  is  visible  in  clear  weather  ; but  it  did  not  occur  to  us  at 
the  moment  to  look  for  it.  On  the  south,  beyond  the  gorge,  the 
view  takes  in»the  districts  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  GhOrb. 
Towards  the  east  are  seen  the  two  branches  of  the  river  in  rocky 
valleys,  which  coming  from  the  east  and  northeast  meet  below 
in  a chasm  so  deep  and  precipitous,  that  the  eye  cannot  reach 
the  bottom  ; and  so  wUd  and  inaccessible,  that  leopards  are  said 
still  to  haunt  it.  The  tract  along  and  between  these  branches 
is  the  district  el-Metn,  one  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  moun- 
tain. Beyond  are  the  snowy  summits  SOnnln  and  Kuneiseh, 
standing  out  upon  the  high  crest  of  Lebanon.  The  aspect  of 
the  mountain,  as  it  then  appeared,  was  dark  and  dreary.  The 
verdure  of  the  trees  and  fields  was  not  yet  sufliciently  advanced 
to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  vast  masses  of  rock,  much  of 
which  in  these  parts  is  dark  sandstone.  It  is  only  in  connection 
with  this  sandstone,  that  the  pine  {Pinus  halepensia)  is  found  on 
Lebanon  ; and  orchards  of  this  tree  are  seen  along  the  branches 
of  the  river  and  throughout  the  Metn.‘  The  river  itself  is  not 
visible  in  the  depths  of  the  valleys  ; and  the  huge  walls  of  rock 
rise  up  from  below,  like  immense  bastions. 

The  road  from  Beirht  to  Damascus  and  also  to  Ba’albek 
passes  up  on  the  south  side  of  Beirht  river,  between  its  sources 
and  the  head  waters  of  the  Di\mdr  ; and  then  crosses  the  high 
ridge  of  Lebanon  just  south  of  Jebel  Kuneiseh.  A little  on  the 
soTith  of  this  road,  between  the  basins  of  the  two  rivers,  lies  the 
village  of  Bhamdftn,  the  summer  residence  of  Dr  Smith  and 
other  American  missionaries.  It  is  not  in  sight  from  the  Deir. 
Many  villages  of  the  Metn,  however,  were  before  us  ; and  one  of 
the  largest,  Rfts  el-Metn,  was  directly  opposite,  on  the  high 
point  al)ove  and  between  the  forks  of  the  river.  The  region  is 
rich  and  prosperous,  especially  from  the  culture  of  silk. — On  the 
north,  this  bMin  is  separated  from  that  of  Nahr  et-Kclb  by  an 
elevated  ridge. 

Tho  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Deir  el-KQl’ah  were 
ftilly  describcil  by  Dr  Smith  several  years  ago.*  They  measure 
106  feet  long  from  southeast  to  northwest,  by  54  feet  broad. 
The  front  was  towards  tho  northwest,  loolang  down  upon  the 
plain  and  sea.  Here  was  a portico  29  feet  deep,  consisting 

* For  the  character  ot  the  aandstooe  of  * See  an  article  in  the  BibUotheca  Sacra, 

t)ila  ret^ioo,  »ee  Dr  Anderson'i  Geol.  Keport,  1843,  pp.  567’-663. 
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of  two  rows  of  columns,  four  in  each  row.  Portions  of  four 
columns,  and  the  pedestal  of  a fifth,  are  still  in  place  ; but 
no  corresponding  capitals  are  found.  The  columns  measure  at 
their  base  nearly  six  feet  in  diameter ; the  height  of  one  of  them 
is  still  18^  feet.  Of  the  body  of  the  temple,  only  the  founda- 
tions and  portions  of  the  lower  courses  remain  ; and  among 
these  are  stones  of  12  and  14  feet  long  by  5^  and  4 feet  broad. 
The  lower  course,  as  it  lies,  has  a hevd  along  the  top  ; but  not 
at  the  ends  of  the  stones.  The  convent  church  is  built  on  and 
within  the  old  fonndations  at  the  northwestern  part ; and  its 
roof  affords  the  finest  view  of  the  noble  prosjwct. — ^Ancient 
sarcophagi  are  found  back  of  the  convent,  and  also  below  it. 

Scattered  about  on  stones  built  into  the  walls  and  otitmr 
parts  of  the  convent,  are  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  Greek 
and  Latin  inscriptions.  Most  of  them  obviously  mark  votive 
offerings,  such  as  tablets,  altars,  or  stelee,  consecrated  to  the  god 
of  the  temple.  Their  present  position,  and  the  circumsfemoe 
that  the  inscribed  face  is  on  the  outside,  are  merely  accidental  ; 
and  not  improbably  other  stones  in  the  wall  bear  inscriptions  on 
the  inner  suHace,  whch  are  thus  hidden  from  view.  One  of  the 
longest  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  is  on  the  fragment  of  a square 
pUlar  or  altar,  which  now  forms  the  corner  of  the  raised  hearth 
in  the  kitchen.  Another  fragment  ending  with  TAflP,  the  con- 
tinuation apparently  of  the  same  inscrij)tion,  (the  letters  are  of 
the  same  form  and  size,)  is  built  into  the  outside  of  the  south- 
ern wall  of  the  convent.  One  is  on  a pier  between  two  arches 
in  the  court ; another  on  the  threshold  of  an  inner  door ; an- 
other upon  a cylindrical  hollow  stone,  now  used  for  watering 
cattle  ; and  so  of  the  rest.' 

The  chief  point  of  historical  interest  brought  to  light  by 
the  inscriptions,  is  an  epithet  of  Jupiter  or  Baal  not  found 
elsewhere.  ■ In  the  long  Greek  inscription,  now  in  the  kitchen, 
he  is  addressed  as  BAAMAPKSIC  KOIPANE  KHMIIN .... 
AEOnOTa,  Balmarkos,  Sovereign,  Lord  of  Sports  ; the  lat- 
ter words  being  apparently  a translation  of  the  name.’  In  a 
shorter  Latin  inscription  we  find  the  dative  ; lOVI  BAL- 
MARGODI.  As  now,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Baal  is  mentioned 
as  an  object  of  worship  among  the  heathen  of  Canaan,  under 
the  titles  Baal-berith  (Lord  of  the  covenant),  and  Baal-zebub 


* TheM  in«cnption«,  or  nomo  of  them, 
were  oopied  by  Soetzen  in  1806 ; Relsen  I. 
p.  267.  They  were  first  pnbUabed  by 
Freocke,  Berl  1880;  see  Letronne  in  the 
Rme  Arcb6ol.  Mei  1846,  p.  7a  They 
were  effein  copied  in  1848,  hy  Dr  Smith, 
E.  6.  Sidraht,  end  Mr  Wndenbmeh ; see 
Bibliotb.  Secre  I.  c.  Monthsbericht  der 
Ges.  fUr  Erdknnde  in  Berlin,  1843,  p.  144 


•q.  So  too  by  Krefit  in  1845 ; Topogr. 
Jemmlfme.  They  were  also  pnbiUh^  by 
Bccckb,  mamly  from  Wildenbruch's  copiee, 
in  his  Corpus  Inacriptt.  Tom.  III.  p.  248. 

* Boeckh  reeds  by  conjectore : BaXfux^ 
K^s,  welpcrf,  Ktfimv  md  Khifiaris  ew 
tnrortL.  Bat  this  afford  no  dew  to  the 
epithet  oontiUBed  in 
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(Lord  of  flies);'  so  here  this  nohle  temple,  crowning  a height 
of  Lebanon,  was  consecrated  to  Baal-markos,  Lord  of  sports  or 
revels.*  It  was  one  of  the  “ high  places " of  Phenician  idol- 
atry. Many  similar  temples  are  found  in  and  around  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon  ; and  this  was  the  first  of  thirteen  which  I 
visited,  besides  the  larger  ones  at  Ba’albek. 

The  convent  is  occupied  by  twenty-eight  Maronite  monks. 
They  reoeited  ns  very  courteously,  and  gave  ns  all  the  information 
in  their  power.  As  we  sat  down  among  the  rocks  to  take  our 
lunch,  they  brought  ns  red  mountain  wine,  olives,  and  sweetmeats ; 
the  latter  we  found  quite  a delicacy.  But  they  declared  us  at  once 
to  be  heretics,  because  we  were  eating  meat  in  Lent.  The  superior 
of  all  the  Maronite  convents  happened  to  be  present ; and  with 
him  Dr  De  Forest  bargained  for  the  two  stones  with  the  parts 
of  the  Greek  inscription.  He  made  no  objection  to  selling 
them ; fixed  a fair  price ; and  promised  that  they  should  be  de- 
livered in  Beirftt  shortly.  But  they  never  came. 

We  returned  home  by  another  route  ; passing  first  to  Beit 
Miry,  a large  village  just  back  of  the  Deir  northeast,  on  a higher 
point  of  the  ridge.  It  lies  in  part  straggling  upon  the  steep 
eastern  side,  looking  down  into  the  deep  gulf  helow.  Across 
this  gulf,  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  make  themselves  heard  by 
the  people  of  the  villages  on  the  other  side  in  the  Upper  Ghflrb  ; 
a distance  of  nearly  or  quite  two  miles  in  an  air  line.  A portion 
of  the  village  lies  in  a saddle  of  the  ridge,  beyond  the  higher 
point  just  mentioned.  Here  we  were  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
Bitar  or  horse-shoer  of  the  village,  to  fasten  the  shoes  of  one  of 
our  horses.  This  was  done  in  a primitive  way.  The  hoof  is 
pared  by  an  instrument  drawn  towards  the  operator  ; and  the 
nails  clinched  after  first  placing  the  animal's  foot  firmly  upon  a 
smooth  flat  stone.  The  Bitar  is  strictly  a horse-doctor,  who 
includes  shoeing  as  a portion  of  his  art.  He  is  not  a black- 
smith ; but  procures  the  shoes  and  nails  from  the  latter. 

Beyond  Beit  Miry  we  came  upon  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct,  which  ran  along  the  saddle  above  mentioned,  and 
also  along  another  still  lower  neck  or  saddle  nearer  to  Brum- 
m&na.  In  some  parts  it  is  like  a wall  of  large  stones,  laid  ifp  in 
an  orderly  manner  to  cover  and  protect  a line  of  perforated 
stones  or  tubes,  through  which  the  water  flowed.  Some  of  these 
perforated  stones  remain  along  the  way.  They  are  about  two 
feet  long,  with  a hole  nearly  a foot  in  diameter.  By  this  con- 


> Judg.  9,  4.  2 K.  1,  2. 

* From  tile  form  of  the  detiya  MAR- 
CODI,  the  root  wotild  leem  to  haye  been 
a Phenician  verb  ooirespoDding  to  the  Heb. 

to  hapt  to  $kip,  to  damet.  Ko  other 
tn^  of  tiiU  root  haa  jet  been  found  in  the 
VoL.  niv-2* 


Phenician  remains;  but  it  occurs  in 
Chaldee  and  ^jriao.  In  the  former  wa 
have  tba  participle  a dancer.  The 

heathen  dances  were  trnlj  reveU, 

See  BiUioth.  Sacra  L o. 
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trivance,  the  water  was  conveyed  across  the  low  neck  to  the 
higher  site  of  Beit  Miry  ; precisely  as  the  Croton  aqueduct  is 
carried  over  the  Harlem  river  on  the  high  bridge.  Whether  the 
water  was  anciently  carried  beyond  Beit  Miry  to  the  temple,  is 
doubtful.  Similar  perforated  stones  are  said  to  have  been  found 
nearer  the  convent  j-  but  this  needs  confirmation.  There  is 
nothing  now  in  or  around  the  ruins,  that  indicates  a former 
abundant  supply  of  water.' — The  water  was  brought  fiom  the 
great  fountam  'Ar'or  near  M&r  Mtisa,  two  hours  £stant  in  the 
northeast. 

Bmmm&na  is  also  a large  village,  lying  upon  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  with  a wide  prospect  west  and  east.  An  immense 
oak  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  the  palaces  of  the 
Emirs,  are  seen  at  a great  distance  in  aU  directions. — From  this 
village  we  descended  by  the  road  to  Beirht,  along  the  north  side 
of  the  gulf  of  the  Nahr  el-Maut.  The  road  led  by  several  lesser 
villages  ; and  was  rocky,  slippery,  and  difficult.  It  was  dark 
when  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  at  the  comer  of  the 
bay  ; whence  we  had  to  grope  our  way  as  we  could  along  the 
still  muddy  and  rough  roads. 

On  the  next  Tuesday,  the  usual  examination  of  the  hoys’ 
seminary  was  to  be  held  at  'Abeih,  preparatory  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  mission.  On  Monday,  therefore.  Dr  De  Forest 
took  us  thither  by  a less  usual  route,  in  order  to  visit  on  the 
way  some  remarkable  ancient  sarcophagi.  The  direct  road  to 
'Abeih  is  for  most  of  the  distance  the  same  with  that  to 
Deir  el-Kamr.  We,  however,  kept  along  the  coast  road 
leading  to  Sidon  nearly  an  hour  and  a half,  leaving  Buij  el- 
BurAjineh  and  Shuweifat  on  our  left,  to  a small  deserted  building, 
called  (I  believe)  Dukk&n  el-Kusls,  aliout  half  an  hour  short  of 
Kh&n  Khulda.  Hero  we  turned  off  by  a pretty  direct  route 
through  'Arftmon  to  ’Abeih  in  the  upper  GhQrb.  A valley  here 
comes  out  from  the  mountains  ; and  the  rood  posses  up  along 
the  high  ground  on  its  southern  side. 

We  kept  along  the  bottom  of  this  valley  for  a time,  to  a 
point  where  its  two  branches  unite  ; and  then  ascended  the 
ridge  between  the  forks.  This  ridge  is  strewed  over  with  huge 
isolated  rocks  ; and  we  had  not  &r  to  go,  before  we  came  upon 
the  object  ot  our  search.  Here  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  in 
two  main  groups,  we  counted  thirty-five  large  sarcophagi  ; and 
there  seemed  to  be  others  further  up.  A laige  rock  was 


* Th«  word*  lEPOAPOnoN  TAXIP,  in 
the  second  pert  of  the  long  Cr*eok  inscrip- 
tionf  hare  been  read  by  Pi^  Ai'^’x)Ucy  and 
Letronne  a*  iMpc9p6fUP  and  referred 
to  an  aqueduct.  They  are,  however,  not 
appUcable  to  this  aqo^oct,  which  h^  no 


archos  and  ran  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground  ; but  rather  to  the  one  in  tlie  gnlT 
below,  leading  to  BoirAt,  which  still  has  in 
one  place  two  or  three  tiers  of  arches.  See 
l.,etronue*s  LettertoT.  D.  WoolseyfinBerDO 
Arcb6ol  Mai  1846,  p.  78. 
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selected  ; the  body  of  the  sarcophagus  excavated  in  it ; and 
then  a heavy  lid  fitted  to  it ; without  any  hewing  away  of  the 
rock  outside.  The  lids  were  roof-shaped,  with  a projecting  knob 
left  at  each  comer  fi)r  ornament.  On  two  lids  we  saw  like  knobs 
in  the  middle.  One  lid  measured  'eight  feet  Iom  by  about  three 
feet  broad  ; and  was  nearly  tioo  feet  thick.  There  is  no  regu- 
larity in  the  position  of  the  sarcophagi ; and  the  lids  have  aU 
been  displaced. 

In  the  midst  of  the  sarcophagi  and  surrounded  by  them  are 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  edifice,  94  feet  long  by  32  feet 
wide,  with  several  partition  walls  within  ; hut  wi^  nothing  to 
mark  its  date  or  purpose.  There  are  also  two  cisterns  near  by, 
cut  in  the  rocks  in  the  fijrm  of  a dome.  To  the  eastward  of  the 
foundations,  some  Arabs,  who  came  along,  pointed  out  on  a loose 
stone  a Latin  inscription,  of  which  there  remained  only  the  letters 
ARAMRE. 

It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  ancient  character 
of  this  spot ; further  than  to  suppose  it  was  a solitary  place  of 
burial,  perhaps  for  a race  of  nobles.  The  huge  scattered  rocks 
show  that  it  was  never  inhabited  by  the  living  ; though  not  im- 
probably the  foundations  may  indicate  a temple  or  other  erec- 
tion, in  some  connection  with  the  dead.  Ancient  sarcophagi  are 
found  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ; hut  nowhere  else, 
unless  perhaps  at  E[h&n  Khulda,  did  we  meet  with  so  many 
together. — The  place  is  now  utterly  lonely  and  desolate ; except 
a few  small  patches  of  winter  grain  amoi^  the  rocks. 

In  order  to  regain  the  dii^t  road  to  'Abeih,  we  had  now 
to  cross  the  narrow  gulf  on  the  south.  Under  the  guidance 
of  an  Arab  we  led  our  horses  with  great  difiScnlty  down  the 
steep  descent.  This  declivity  was  not  rocky;,  but  in  some 
few  places  patches  of  wheat  had  been  sown  upon  it.  The  as- 
cent on  the  other  side  was  equally  steep  and  more  rocky ; but 
a goat-path  helped  us  to  surmount  it.  Our  road  now  continued 
to  ascend  gradually,  southeast,  until  we  came  out  upon  the  brow 
of  a ridge,  looking  down  into  another  deep  valley  before  ns.  To 
reach  'Ar&mdn  we  had  to  pass  high  up  along  the  side  and 
around  the  head  of  this  valley.  This  part  was  liud  off  in  ter- 
races, and  presented  thus  the  appearance  of  a vast  amphitheatre 
with  its  rows  of  seats. 

'ArftmOn  lies  also  on  the  steep  side  of  a valley  with  a stream. 
Between  this  village  and  'Ain  Kesfir  we  lost  our  way,  and 
wandered  for  a time  among  blind  and  rocky  paths.  We  passed 
five  large  sarcophagi  on  our  right,  excavat^  in  large  isolated 
rocks,  and  utterly  lonely.  At  '.^n  Kesftr  we  fell  into  the  usual 
road  from  Beirht.  The  village  stands  on  a broad  layer  of  bare 
rock,  which  extends  far  towards  the  south ; and  on  the  north 
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breaks  down  in  a precipice.  Here  along  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, are  several  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  flat  surface  of  the  rock. 

Between  'Ain  Kesdr  and  'Abeih  the  road  passes  around  the 
head  of  another  valley,  which  runs  down  on  the  north  of  the 
latter  village.  This  is  likewise  laid  off  in  terraces ; and  forms  a 
pretty  amphitheatre.  It  was  now  evening  and  almost  dark ; 
and  on  our  way  we  fell  in  with  an  immense  flock  of  storks  on  their 
migration  northwards.  They  were  lighting  down  for  the  night 
on  the  few  trees  scattered  over  a laige  tract.  We  reached 
'Abeih  at  7^  o’clock,  and  found  a welcome  in  the  hospitable 
dwelling  of  the  Bev.  Mr  Calhoun,  the  head  of  the  seminary. 

The  examination  took  place  mainly  the  next  day.  The 
school  consisted  at  that  time  of  nineteen  boys,  from  thirteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  were  lodged  and  boarded  in  the 
mission  premises.  They  were  from  various  sects,  Greeks,  Greek 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Druzes  ; at  the  moment  there  were 
no  Maronite  boys.  Besides  the  principal,  Mr  Calhoun,  there 
were  two  promising  native  teachers,  Mich^  and  Asaad ; and 
two  of  the  older  pupils  sometimes  heard  the  younger  classes. 
Many  of  the  pupils  had  an  air  of  great  intelligence  and  bright- 
ness. The  examination  was  very  thorough  ; and  embraced  both 
the  elementary  and  more  advanced  study  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, with  written  exercises  ; arithmetic,  algebra,  geography, 
the  outlines  of  astronomy  ; and  especially  lessons  in  the  history 
and  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  The  answers  were  in  general  given 
with  promptness,  and  with  as  much  intelligence  as  in  the  h^her 
schools  of  my  own  country  and  Europe.  The  English  language 
is  not  taught,  except  os  a matter  of  privilege  to  some  ofl  the 
more  advanced  pu[)ils  ; it  being  justly  deemed  important,  that 
the  elements  of  religious  truth  and  knowledge  should  be  lodged 
in  their  minds  through  the  medium  of  their  own  native  tongue. 

Quite  a number  of  people  from  the  village  were  present ; 
and  one  or  two  of  high  rank.  In  listening  to  the  examination 
they  were  greatly  troubled  at  the  idea  of  the  earth’s  rotation  ; 
and  one  of  them  laid  his  difficulties  on  that  point  fully  before 
some  of  the  missionaries. 

'Abeih  lies  high  upon  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon,  at  an 
elevation  of  2300  feet  above  the  sea.  It  commands  of  course  a 
wide  view  of  the  western  declivity,  and  a distant  one  of  Beirht. 
Back  of  the  village  the  ascent  continues  for  half  or  three  quar- 
ters of  a mile  to  the  summit  of  a ridge,  whence  one  looks  down 
into  the  great  valley  and  basin  of  the  river  DdmAr.  On  the 
highest  point  of  the  ridge  are  the  ruins  of  a KhiUweh,  a chapel 
of  the  Druzes.  The  three  great  branches  of  the  river  are  seen 
coming  down  in  their  deep  valleys  from  the  northeast ; all  of 
them  having  their  heads  near  the  Damascus  road.  Below  their 
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junction  the  etream  is  crossed  by  the  Jisr  el-K&dy  on  the  road 
leading  to  Deir  el-Kamr.  This  great  valley  has  not  the  preci- 
pices of  the  Beirftt  river ; and  we  could  everywhere  trace  the 
course  of  the  stream  worn  deep  in  the  solid  rock.  The  aspect 
of  this  vast  basin  was  much  less  dark  and  desolate,  than  the 
view  had  been  from  Deir  el-Korah,  where  tracts  of  sandstone 
are  prevalent.  There  was  here  less  of  nakedness  and  more  of 
verdure.  All  the  slopes  were  terraced  ; and  the  round  heads  of 
the  shorter  valleys  appeared  like  graceful  amphitheatres.  Deir 
el-Kamr  itself  was  not  visible  ; it  lies  beyond  the  crest  of  the  next 
ridge,  overlooking  a more  southern  branch  of  the  river.  The 
lai^  village  of  B’aklln,  which  lies  overagainst  Deir  el-Kamr 
towards  the  south,  was  in  sight.  In  the  east  the  lofty  unbroken 
crest  of  Lebanon  rose  in  majesty  beyond  the  village  of  Barhk  ; 
from  which  it  there  receives  a local  name. 

We  returned  on  Wednesday  to  Beirftt  by  the  usual  route, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Whiting.  Tliis  falls  into 
the  road  from  Deir  el-Kamr  some  distance  north  of  'Ain  Kesftr. 
The  latter  path  was  formerly  cleared  of  stones  and  made  com- 
paratively good  by  the  late  Emir  Beshir  ; but  it  was  now  again 
stony  and  much  washed.  The  missionaries  having  to  pass  often 
between  'Abeih  and  Beirftt,  have  for  some  years  employed 
children  and  idlers  along  the  road  every  spring,  at  a small 
expense,  to  remove  the  stones  and  mend  the  paths.  They  find 
the  benefit  of  this  small  outlay  in  the  saving  of  an  hour  or  two 
of  time  in  every  such  journey.  The  same  is  done  with  like 
advantage  on  the  road  to  Bhamdftn. 

At  'Ainftb  we  took  the  road  by  ShemMn,  where  we  stopped 
for  an  hour  in  the  hospitable  dwelling  of  Mr  Scott.  He  is  the 
proprietor  of  an  extensive  establishment  for  reeling  silk  by 
steam ; and  was  now  enlarging  his  premises  in  order  to  increase 
his  business.  The  cocoons  are  purchased  from  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  villageB.  Besides  other  similar  English  estab- 
lishments in  the  mountains,  large  quantities  of  cocoons  are 
exported  to  France  to  bo  there  reeled.  They  are  first  pressed 
and  thus  brought  into  a small  compass ; and  they  afterwards 
swell  out  again  on  being  thrown  into  hot  water. 

We  passed  down  from  Shemlftn  by  a very  steep  descent  to 
’Ain  'Anftb  on  the  main  route.  Near  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
the  road  lies  just  above  a Greek  convent,  remarkable  only  as  the 
residence  of  the  priest  Flaminius,  who  a few  years  since  travelled 
in  the  United  States  and  collected  funds  in  order  to  open  schools 
among  his  people.  He  has  been  long  at  home  ; but  the  schools 
have  not  yet  been  heard  of.  Just  north  of  Kefr  Shima  the 
"Wady  Shahrftr  comes  out  from  the  lower  part  of  the  mountains  ; 
a deep  gorge  celebrated  for  its  fine  climate  and  ihiits,  and 
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abounding  in  figs,  olives,  and  grapes.  It  had  now  a fiill  stream  ; 
and  nearer  the  sea  takes  the  name  of  Nahr  Ghudir ; but  dries 
up  in  summer. 

After  crossing  this  stream,  we  left  the  direct  road  to  Beirht,  and 
kept  more  to  the  right  just  under  the  village  of  el-Hadeth,  in 
order  to  follow  the  traces  of  the  ancient  aqueduct.  We  found  it 
stretching  across  the  plain  towards  Beir&t ; mostly  along  the 
surface,  though  sometimes  carried  for  a short  distance  below  it ; 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a wall  of  large  squared  stones, 
enclosing  apparently  a line  of  tubular  stones  like  those  back  of 
Deir  el-Kul’ah.  We  traced  it  for  some  distance  up  the  gentle 
slope  of  the  high  ground  southeast  of  the  city.  In  many  spots 
the  large  stones  had  been  recently  dug  out  and  carried  ofl',  to  be 
used  for  building. 

The  nest  day,  Thursday,  March  18th,  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Syrian  mission  was  ojiened  at  Beirht.  AU  the  mission- 
aries except  one  were  present  from  the  stations  at  Beirht, 
’Abeih,  Sidon  and  Hasbeiya,  and  Tripoly.  On  Friday  morning, 
Mr  Ford  of  Aleppo,  and  Mr  Marsh  of  Mosul,  arrived  in  twelve 
days  from  the  former  city.  They  came  in  drenched  with  rain  ; 
and  had  also  been  out  in  all  the  heavy  storm  of  the  preceding  week. 
Near  the  close  of  the  meeting  Mr  Schneider  likewise  arrived  fiom 
Aintab,  on  his  way  to  Smyrna  with  his  family ; where  the 
latter  afterwards  embarked  with  Mr  Marsh  for  Boston. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  details,  respecting  the 
business  of  the  mission.  A brief  account  of  this  general  meet- 
ing is  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  for  the  year  1852.'  SuflSce 
it  to  say,  that  many  important  topics  were  discussed  under  a 
feeling  of  great  responsibility,  and  with  a spirit  of  Christian 
forbearance,  which  could  only  lead  to  harmonious  results,  and  to 
wider  and  more  efficient  activity.  In  aU  these  matters  I could 
not  but  feel  a deep  interest ; both  as  a member  of  the  Board  at 
home,  and  because  among  the  ten  ordained  missionaries  pres- 
ent, no  less  than  five  had  been  respected  and  beloved  pupils  of 
my  owm. 

At  this  time,  too,  I received  an  affectionate  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Dr  Perkins  of  the  Nestorian  mission,  inviting  me  in  the 
name  of  himself  and  other  pupils,  to  visit  them  also  in  Persia  ; 
and  projwsing  to  meet  me  at  Mosul,  in  order  to  escort  me 
through  the  Kurdish  mountains.  But  as  this  was  a journey  of 
at  least  forty  days,  I was  compelled  to  reply,  that  the  sole  object 
of  my  present  journey  was  Palestine  ; and  that  the  brief  re- 
mainder of  my  life  must  be  spent  rather  in  training  missionaries 
at  home,  than  in  visiting  them  in  their  fields  of  labour. 

' Page  78  tq. 
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To  the  Sj’iian  mission  as  a body,  and  to  its  members  indi- 
vidually, I would  here  express  my  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  their  fraternal  kindness  and  welcome  towards  myself  person- 
ally ; as  also  for  their  prompt  arrangements  in  behalf  of  my 
imdertaking  ; by  which  I was  assured  of  the  companionship  and 
aid  of  some  one  of  their  number  during  the  whole  journey. 

One  topic  on  which  much  attention  was  bestowed,  was  the 
new  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Arabic  tongue,  now  in 
progress,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Smith  and  two  native  helpers. 
At  that  time  they  were  just  completing  the  Pentateuch ; and 
the  book  of  Genesis  had  been  printed  as  a specimen,  and  sent 
for ‘corrections  and  remarks  to  scholars,  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe.  The  printing  of  the  Pentateuch  has  since  been  ordered 
by  the  American  Bible  Society  ; and  the  translators  afterwards 
passed  to  the  New  Testament.  This  has  since  been  completed  ; 
and  they  are  now  going  on  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  No  Arabic  version  has  ever  been  executed 
under  auspices  so  favourable.  The  translator  in  chief,  after  a 
tl^ough  biblical  training  at  home,  has  resided  nearly  thirty 
years  in  the  east ; where,  besides  the  daily  use  of  the  spoken 
Arkbic,  he  has  spent  much  time  in  the  theoretical  study  of  the 
grammar  and  rhetoric  of  the  literary  language,  with  the  aid  of 
the  best  native  teachers,  and  in  correspondence  with  leading 
orientalists  of  Germany.  One  of  the  two  native  assistants  was 
educated  at  the  Maronite  college  at  ’Ain  Warkah  ; has  been 
long  connected  with  the  missionaries  ; and  has  a good  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  other,  to  whom  is  in- 
trusted the  last  rerision,  is  widely  known  as  the  most  learned 
Arabic  grammarian  and  critic  in  Syria.  From  the  joint  labours 
of  them  all,  a far  more  correct  and  acceptable  Arabic  version 
may  be  exjiected,  than  yet  exists. 

In  April  1838,  I was  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
same  mission,  held  that  year  at  J erusalem.  In  describing  that 
meeting  I referred  to  what  was  then  the  effort  of  the  American 
missionaries  in  the  Levant,  as  being  “ not  to  draw  off  members 
of  the  oriental  churches  to  Protestantism  ; but  to  aw'akcn  them 
to  a knowledge  and  belief  of  the  Gospel  truth  in  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  its  original  scriptural  form."*  Their  hope  was, 
that  in  this  way  a leaven  of  the  truth  might  be  diffused  through- 
out those  churches,  and  thus  by  degrees  work  out  their  resuscita- 
tion. But  since  that  time  a great  change  has  taken  place. 
What  the  missionaries  did  not  then  seek,  has  been  thrust  upon 
them  by  the  force  of  circumstances  ; and  especially  by  the  spirit 
of  persecution  manifested  towards  their  hearers  by  the  oriental 
churches.  Persecutions  were  carried  on,'  particularly  by  the 
* Set  Vol.  L p.  225.  [L  882.] 
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Annenians  in  Constantinople  and  elsewhere ; and  also  by  the 
Greeks  in  Hasheiya.  In  Syria  this  was  already  known  to  be 
illegal ; as  there  existed  a Fetwa  (opinion)  from  the  chief 
Mufti,  pronouncing  all  non-Muhammedans  to  be  alike  infidels  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  and  therefore  all  to  have  the  like  claim  to 
toleration  and  protection,  even  in  passing  fiom  one  sect  to 
another.'  , 

In  Constantinople  things  came  to  such  a pass,  that  the  British 
ambassador  was  induced  to  interfere  ; and  in  November  1847, 
an  order  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  Beshid  Pasha,  was  issued  on  the  ap- 
plication of  Lord  Cowley,  formally  recognising  the  Protestant 
subjects  of  the  empire  as  constituting  a separate  and  independent 
reli^ouB  commumty,  and  giving  them  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  most  favoured  of  the  Christian  denominations  in  the 
empire.*  It  was  of  course  not  to  he  expected,  that  under  so 
weak  a government,  and  throughout  so  many  distant  provinces, 
the  abuses  complained  of  would  at  once  cease,  although  the 
complaints  themselves  were  listened  to  by  the  Porte.  Nor  was 
there  any  thing  in  the  order  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  which  wo^d 
necessarily  survive  a change  of  administration.  After  tlXee 
years,  therefore,  in  November  1850,  by  the  intervention  of  "fer 
Stratford  Canning,  an  ordinary  FirmAn  was  obtained  from  the 
government  with  the  imperial  cipher,  directed  to  the  Prefect  of 
the  police  in  Constantinople,  by  which  the  Sultan  granted  to 
the  Protestants,  in  their  civil  oiganization,  all  the  rights  and 
privile^  enjoyed  by  the  older  Christian  communities  in  the 
Turkish  empire.  This  document  was  justly  regarded  as  a 
charter  of  toleration  and  relimous  liberty  to  the  Protestant 
subjects  of  the  Porte  ; though  no  one  anticipated,  but  that 
many  years  would  probably  elapse,  before  it  could  he  carried  into 
complete  operation  and  effect. ' 

The  later  demands  and  ag^ssions  of  Bussia  against  the 
Porte,  proved  &vourahle  to  the  interests  of  the  Protestants.  In 
June  1853,  the  Sultan  issued  a special  HaMi-aherif,  that  is,  a 
Firman  bearing  his  own  imperial  autograph,  to  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  his  Christian  and  Jewish  subjects,  pledging  to 
them  full  protection  in  all  their  privileges,  and  placing  them  on 
the  same  footing  \nth  Muhammedans  in  respect  to  the  right  of 
public  worship.  To  the  Protestants,  more  than  to  any  other 
community,  was  this  measure  important ; inasmuch  as  they 
were  the  youngest  and  feeblest  of  all,  and  more  exposed  to 

Report  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  H.  for  1846,  pp. 
141-148. 

* See  MIm.  Herald.  April  1861,  p 114. 
Ann.  Report  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  H.  for 
1861,  pp.  71,  224. 


' See  in  fon  in  BEbUotheca  Sacra,  March, 
1848,  pp.  890-897. — See  aleo  a oaee  de- 
cided at  Beirht,  Ann.  Rep.  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  for  1847,  p 108. 

* See  thie  rizlerial  order  in  Bill  in  the 
Min.  Herald,  for  March  1848,  p.  98.  Ann. 
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ftonojance  and  persecution.  The  instrument  in  question  is 
superior  to  the  former  in  the  following  particulars  : It  bears  the 
Stdtan’s  own  autograph,  which  is  attached  only  to  documents 
of  the  very  highest  force  and  of  unchanging  perpetuity.  It 
was  addressed  directly  to  the  public  agent  of  the  Protestants, 
and  not  to  a Turkish  officer.  It  was  officially  promulgated  by 
the  government  throughout  the  empire,  accompanied  by  Firmfins 
to  the  different  Pashas  specially  enjoining  its  execution.  Thus 
Protestantism,  by  this  imperial  instrument,  was  established  in 
perpetuity  in  Turkey,  with  the  highest  sanctions  known  to 
Muhammcdan  law.' 

The  number  of  Protestants  actually  enrolled  from  among 
the  Armenians,  was  in  1852  supposed  to  he  about  two  thou- 
sand. The  number  in  Syria  is  not  fully  known ; hut  cannot 
well  be  much  less  than  half  as  many.  Off  all  these  very  many 
have  never  come  at  all  under  direct  missionary  influence. 

Thus  assured  of  toleration  and  protection  from  the  Turkish 
government,  the  missions  both  to  the  Armenians  and  in  Syria 
have  been  greatly  encouraged  and  strengthened.  In  the  latter 
country  native  churches  have  been  gathered  at  Beirftt,  Hasbeiya, 
'Aboih,  and  Aleppo,  by  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board ; 
and  also  one  in  Damascus  by  missionaries  of  the  Irish  Presbyte- 
rian and  American  Associate  Reformed  churches  acting  in  uni- 
son. There  are  also  regular  preaching  stations  in  some  of  the 
larger  villages  around  Beirflt,  ’Abeih,  and  Hasbeiya,  as  also  in 
Sidon  ; Bnd  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  the  missionaries  to  receive 
invitations  to  establish  schools  or  preaching  in  other  places,  where 
a portion  of  the  inhabitants  have  already  declared  themselves 
Protestants,  or  are  ready  to  take  that  step. 

The  newly  organized  native  church  in  Beirut  is  distinct 
from  the  mission  church  ; which  latter  has  existed  ever  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Syrian  mission.  The  chapel  of  the 
mission  is  devoted  to  public  worship  both  in  English  and  Arabic. 
It  is  conveniently  situated  near  the  southwestern  gate  of  the 
city,  overlooking  from  the  west  the  laige  open  area  outside  of 
the  southern  city  wall.  It  had  recently  been  commodiously  flt- 
ted  up  with  seats,  chiefly  by  the  lilwrality  of  the  American 
consul  and  other  Frank  residents.  The  service  in  English  on 
Sunday  was  held  in  the  forenoon  at  10^  o’clock  ; and  was  con- 
ducted by  the  missionaries.  The  audiences  which  I saw  there,  on 
several  of  these  occasions,  numbered  on  an  averaro  from  fifty  to 
sixty  persons ; several  of  them  being  Arabs  who  understood 

* Sec  for  thu  ffatH-tkm'i/  tnd  other  Jonm.  of  the  Am.  Oriental  Soc.  Vol.  IV. 
doeomente,  Ihright’e  Christianity  in  Tur-  p.  448.  The  Toridsh  original  with  a 
key,  Boston  1884,  p.  820,  and  App.  G.  German  tranalaticm  U found  in  the  Zeiu 
Also  Mlsa  Herald,  April  1854,  p.  106.  adiriit  dcr  morgenl.  Get.  IX.  p.  843  eq. 
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. English.  In  Arabic  there  were  two  services  ; one  at  9 o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  The  morning 
service  was  usually  conducted  by  a native  helper  ; that  in  the 
afternoon,  by  one  of  the  missionaries.  In  the  Arabic  services,  a 
separation  was  stiU  made  between  the  sexes  according  to  the 
national  custom.  The  females  sat  in  a recess  having  a different 
entrance,  with  a curtain  drawn  before  them  ; yet  so  that  they 
could  see  the  preacher.  There  were  usually  from  thirty  to  forty 
men  in  attendance  ; and  quite  a number  of  females  behind  the 
screen.  The  appearance  at  all  times  was  one  of  quiet  and  de- 
vout attention. 

The  chapel  is  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  occupied  by 
the  mission  press  ; and  in  a large  upper  room  in  the  thiiff  story 
of  the  same  building  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  is 
carried  on.  In  this  room  too  were  held  the  sessions  of  the  annual 
meeting.  Its  windows  command  a pleasing  view  of  the  city 
and  the  adjacent  country,  with  Lebanon  in  the  background. 
Close  at  hand  below  is  the  American  cemetery  connected  with 
the  mission  premises.  At  the  time  of  my  former  visit,  it  was 
“ by  the  way  side  ; " but  is  now  surrounded  with  houses.  The 
principal  graves  at  that  time  were  those  of  Pliny  Fisk  and  Mr 
Abbot  the  former  British  consul ; but  the  number  has  since 
been  greatly  increased.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note,  that  no 
ordained  missionary  from  the  Syrian  held  had  in  this  interval  of 
fourteen  years  been  called  to  his  rest ; with  the  exception  of 
Mr  Hebard,  who  died  at  Malta,  June  30th,  1841,  on  his  way  to 
the  United  States.  But  of  the  wives  of  missionaries  several 
had  fallen  ; and  one  reads  upon  their  lowly  monuments  the 
names  of  Mrs  Uebard,  Mrs  Smith,  Mrs  Wolcott,  Mrs  Robson 
of  Damascus,  and  others.  And  later,  on  our  return  from  Jeru- 
salem in  June,  another  newly  made  grave  met  our  eyes  ; that  of 
Miss  Whittlesey,  a teacher  in  the  female  hoarding  school  of 
the  mission.  She  had  been  suddenly  snatched  away  during  our 
absence,  just  as  she  had  become  mistress  of  the  language  and 
qualified  for  her  work  ; on  which  she  had  entered  with  great 
devotedness,  and  with  the  prospect  of  doing  much  good.  To 
this  sad  list  must  now  be  added  the  name  of  the  Rev.  George 
B.  Whiting,  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  mission  ; who 
died  at  Beirht  of  cholera,  Nov.  8th,  1855.  He  was  a goixl  man 
and  a devoted  missionary,  wise  in  counsel,  and  faithful  and  discreet 
in  action. 

Here  too  lie  buried  quite  a number  of  British  ofiBcers  and 
marines,  victims  of  the  war  of  1840.  Particular  interest  at- 
taches itself  also  to  the  last  resting  place  of  Lieut.  Dale,  the 
scientific  second  officer  of  the  American  Expedition  to  the  Dead 
Sea  and  J ordan.  Worn  down  by  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  the 
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survey,  he  wm  seized  with  the  symptoms  of  a nervous  fever  soon  , 
after  the  return  of  the  party  to  Beirfit.  He  was  able  to  reach 
the  summer  residence  of  Dr  Smith  at  Bhamdhn  ; where, 
after  an  illness  of  eleven  days,  he  died  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1848.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  ; 
was  a man  of  fine  apj>earance  and  elegant  manners  ; and  had 
been  selected  for  his  post  because  of  his  experience  as  an  engi- 
neer iKith  by  sea  and  land.  I had  enjoyed  much  friendly  inter- 
course with  him  in  New  York  liefore  the  departure  of  the  expedi- 
tion ; and  then  little  thought  that  it  would  ever  be  my  lot  to  visit 
his  grave  upon  this  distant  shore.  A plain  monument,  erected 
by  a family  friend,  now  marks  the  spot.* 

Among  the  indirect,  hut  natural  effects  of  the  labours  and 
example  of  the  mis.sionaries  in  this  region,  has  been  the  waking 
up  01  the  Arab  mind  in  a partial  degree,  to  inquiries  and 
efforts  of  its  own.  From  such  influences  there  has  arisen  in 
Beirht  a native  “ Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences."  It  was  formed 
early  in  1847,  with  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  missionaries, 
in  consequence  of  the  urgent  solicitation  of  intelligent  natives, 
chiefly  young  men,  desirous  of  knowledge  and  inteUectual  im- 
provement. A part  only  of  these  young  men  had  been  educated  in 
the  mission  seminary.  They  meet  semi-monthly  ; when  literary 
infonnation  is  communicated  ; papers  are  read  ; questions  dis- 
cussed ; and  occasionally  lectures  are  delivered.  During  the  firet 
year  of  its  existence  the  society  had  collected  a library  of  more 
than  750  volumes  ; among  which  were  527  Arabic  and  Turkish 
manuscripts  and  229  printed  books  in  various  languages.  Of 
the  manuscripts  514  were  purchased  in  one  collection  for  7000 
piastres,  or  about  280  dollars.  Many  of  these  are  very  old  ; 
some  of  them  dating  back  seven  or  eight  centuries.  Tliis 
library  belonged  to  a noble  family  so  reduced  as  to  be  obliged  to 
sell.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  Muslim  theology,  law,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  logic  ; with  a fair  proportion  of  mathematics, 
medicine,  history,  and  philosophical  works.* 

It  was  my  pri\nlege  during  my  stay  in  Beirht  to  attend  on 
two  occasions  the  meetings  of  this  society.  At  the  first  the 
regular  order  of  the  evening  was  a discussion  of  the  question  : 

“ Are  all  men  capable  of  civilization  P " Quite  a number  were 
present  besides  the  members.  With  one  exception  the  speakers 
were  all  natives  ; and,  so  far  as  manner  was  concerned,  acquitted 
themselves  well.  I have  heard  much  worse  speaking  before 
Literary  Societies  in  London  and  New  York.  As  an  officer  of 

' Sr«  letter*  aoDotiaoing  the  de<*eMe  oT  Z«it«chriA  der  morp^I.  OeaelUchaftf  B. 
Uent  in  Biblioch.  Seen,  Nor.  1848,  IL  1848,  p.  878-388.  Jonm.  of  the  Am* 

^ 7C9,  770.  See  aUo  LrtMdi'i  Official  Oriental  doo.  Vol  III.  p.  477-486.  Comp. 
lUDort,  4to.  p.  45.  NairatlTe  etc.  p.  506.  BibUoth.  Sac.  1648,  p.  203. 
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the  American  Oriental  Society  it  was  gratifying  to  me  to  bring  a 
salutation  to  this  young  sister,  the  daughter  of  the  east  ; and  I 
could  not  help  expressing  a hope  and  confidence,  that  the  efforts 
of  this  little  band  may  yet  be  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing 
in  a better  day  for  Arabic  literature  and  science  throughout  the 
Arabian  world. 

On  the  other  occasion  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a public  lec- 
ture from  Michael  ’Araman,  the  senior  native  teacher  in  the 
seminary  at  'Abeih.  ^is  subject  was  : “ The  cultivation  of 
the  mechanic  arts  in  Syria.”  The  lecturer  dwelt  upon  these  as 
coimected  with  a higher  development  of  social  life ; and  pointed 
out  as  the  best  means  of  their  dissemination,  the  introduction 
of  schools,  literary  societies,  religious  teaching,  and  female  educa- 
tion. Michael  is  quite  popular  among  his  fellow-townsmen  of 
Beirht ; and  they  justly  expect  much  from  him  in  hie  future 
career.  The  room  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation  ; and  the 
audience  was  larger  than  had  ever  before  attended  a meeting  of 
the  Society. 

Other  smaller  circles  have  also  been  formed  among  the 
native  young  men,  for  the  discussion  of  questions  and  mutual 
improvement ; but  with  these  tlie  missionaries  have  had  no  con- 
nection. The  members  of  all  these  literary  societies  are  mostly 
from  the  Christian  population.  * 

Beirrtt  as  the  chief  port  of  Syria,  is  the  residence  of  the  for- 
eign consuls  ; and  is  of  course  frequented  by  travellers.  This  is 
seen,  too,  in  the  increased  number  of  hotels.  The  largest  is  the 
Locanda  Belvedere,  situated  on  the  shore  half  a mile  or  more 
west  of  the  city.  The  regularity  of  the  steamers  in  the  Medi- 
terranean has  added  so  mueh  to  the  facility  and  certainty  of  travel 
in  the  east,  that  the  number  of  travellers  is  very  greatly  in- 
creased. From  the  United  States  alone,  not  less  than  from, 
fifty  to  a hundred  are  said  to  pass  though  Syria  every  year. 
Indeed,  it  was  a frequent  remark,  that  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  American  travellers  had  outnumbered  the  English. — In 
calling  one  day  on  a friend  in  the  hotel,  I met  there  our  old  at- 
tendant Komeh,  who  accompanied  us  in  1838  from  Cairo  quite 
round  to  Beirht ; and  who  has  since,  in  consequence  of  our  favour- 
able notice,  been  somewhat  in  demand  among  travellers.  He 
was  now  in  attendance  on  a Scotch  gentleman ; but  having 
learned  some  English,  ho  more  usually  undertakes  to  conduct 
parties  as  a “ dragoman.”  His  apiieamncc  was  not  much 
changed  ; and  his  English  was  not  particularly  intelligible.  He 
did  not  recognise  me  at  first ; and  his  last  request,  as  I turned 
to  leave  liim,  was  in  the  spirit  of  his  tnule,  that  I would  give 
him  “ a recommendation."  Two  months  later,  during  our  stay 
in  Jerusalem,  he  came  in  again  from  Egj’pt  with  the  family  of 
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an  English  clergyman,  from  whom  he  was  said  to  receive  ffteev, 
pounds  sterling  a day  for  the  journey  ; but  this  included  (it  was 

said)  an  extra  camel  or  two  through  the  desert,  to  carry  water 
for  the  daily  bath  of  a child. 

To  the  American  consul,  J.  Hosford  Smith  Esq.  and  to  his 
estimable  family,  I was  greatly  indebted  for  their  daily  courte- 
sies and  kind  offices.  Mr  Smith  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
sincere  regard  of  the  missionaries  ; while  his  prompt  attentions 
and  acts  of  kindness  to  his  numerous  travelling  coantrymien,  se- 
cured for  him  their  grateful  respect.  Of  his  manly  and  upright 
bearing  in  his  official  duties,  and  its  influence  upon  the  local 
government  and  upon  the  ]>eople,  I need  not  here  speak  ; it 
was  known  and  appreciated  by  all. 

Mr  Moore  also,  the  British  consul-general,  tendered  every 
facility  in  Ijchalf  of  my  undertaking ; and  I almost  regretted 
my  l>eing  unable  to  profit  by  his  kindness,  because  every  thing 
was  so  fully  provided  for  by  other  friends.  The  Prussian  consul, 
ilr  Wchcr,  I saw  several  times.  He  is  a relative  of  Dr  Schulz, 
late  Prussian  consul  in  Jerusalem,  who  had  died  there  a few 
months  before,  in  the  autumn  of  1851.  From  him  I learned, 
that  no  note  or  memorandum  whatever  had  been  found  among 
the  pajHjrs  of  Schulz,  relating  to  his  travels  and  observ'ation.s  in 
the  Holy  Land.  All  that  he  over  wrote  upon  the  sulject,  had 
been  transmithNl  to  Germany  before  his  decease.  Mr  Black,  a 
resident  British  merchant,  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
family  of  Mr  Thomson,  e.xcrts  a wide  and  good  influence.  Ho 
acts  a.s  the  hanker  of  the  American  mission  ; as  also  of  that  at 
Damascus.  At  Beirftt,  I made  likewise  the  acquaintance  of  Dr 
Paulding  of  Daninsen.s,  returning  from  a journey  to  Cairo  and 
Sinai.  A few  days  later  we  had  also  a visit  from  the  Rev.  Mr 
Porter  of  Damascus ; to  whom  I was  afterwards  so  much 
indebted  in  that  city. 

It  ha<l  been  arranged,  that  Dr  Smith  would  accompany 
mo  to  Jerusalem  ; taking  the  route  through  southern  Leba- 
non and  Galilee,  and  along  the  western  Ixmler  of  the  hills  of 
Samaria  and  Judea;  anil  returning  along  the  castcni  border 
of  the  same  to  the  lake  of  Tilrerias  and  Hasheiya.  We  jmr- 
pose<l  to  travel  leisurely  ; and  turn  a.side  to  examine  every 
point  of  interest  along  the  route.  At  H.asheiya  Mr  Thom.son 
would  take  me  up  ; and  after  exploring  with  me  the  plain  of 
the  Hflleh,  the  region  of  Banias,  and  the  rugged  chasm  of  the 
Litftny,  would  bring  me  foraoird  to  Damascus.  From  thence 
Dr  De  Forest  purposed  to  go  with  me  through  the  Bnka’a  to 
Ba’albek  and  further  north  ; but  this  purpose  wa.s  frustrated  by 
the  i^ubsequent  decease  of  Miss  Whittlesey,  which  threw  u]X)n 
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him  the  whole  care  of  the  female  boarding  Bchool.  His  place 
with  me  was  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Robson  of  Damascus. 

The  spring  was  now  advancing  ; but  the  latter  rains  had  not 
yet  ceased  ; and  Dr  Smith,  who  was  to  be  my  companion,  was 
snlfering  from  the  effects  of  a fever,  which  had  prevented  his 
attendance  for  much  of  the  time  on  the  sessions  of  the  annual 
meeting.  Could  I have  foreseen  while  at  Smyrna,  all  these 
causes  of  delay,  I would  gladly  have  remained  over  one  trip  of 
the  steamer  and  visited.  Constantinople.  Or  conld  I have  gone 
up  to  Jerusalem  and  returned  before  the  meeting  of  the  mission, 
my  time  might  perhaps  have  been  employed  to  more  purpose. 
Yet  tills  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  ;•  although  the  distance 
does  not  exceed  150  jnUes  ; which  however  onlinarily  occupies 
six  or  eight  days  of  travel.  Just  here  the  difference  of  the 
orient  and  Occident  stands  out  in  startling  contrast.  The  lihe 
distance  of  150  mUcs  between  New  York  and  Albany  is  run 
every  night  by  swift  steamers  in  little  more  than  eight  hours  ; 
and  every  day  by  railway  trains  in  five  or  six  hours.  The  210 
miles  between  Liverpool  and  London  I liad  just  before  traversed 
in  5\  hours.  So  true  it  is  that  days  of  travel  in  the  east  are 
to  be  reckoned  as  less  than  hours  to  the  iron  horse. 

The  meeting  of  the  mission,  which  heretofore  had  seldom 
continued  more  than  a week,  was  tliis  year  extended  to  a 
fortnight ; the  closing  session  hanng  been  held  on  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  March  31st.  As  however  the  weather  stiU  re- 
mained unsettled,  there  was  no  reason  on  my  part  to  regret  this 
further  delay. 

Our  preparations  were  seasonably  begun  and  completed.  As 
the  missionaries  are  under  the  necessity  of  journeying  more  or 
less  every  year,  their  travelling  equipage  is  usually  on  hand.  Dr 
Smith  decided  to  take  along  his  own  large  tent,  very  similar  to 
the  one  we  had  used  upon  our  former  journey  ; and  there  was 
the  usual  supply  of  bedding  for  each,  with  a largo  piece  of 
painted  canvas  to  spread  it  upon  by  night,  and  to  roll  it  in  by 
day.  Each  of  my  successive  travelling  companions  took  along 
his  family  servant,  who  acted  also  as  cook  and  purveyor,  and 
relieved  us  from  aU  petty  bargainings  by  the  way.  As  second 
servant,  we  hired  a young  man,  Be-sharah,  from  'Abeih,  who 
proved  very  faitliful,  and  continued  with  me  the  whole  time. 

As  my  companions  would  all  ride  their  own  horses,  I pre- 
ferred also  to  purchase  one  ; as  I could  thus  secure  a good  horse 
for  the  journey,  instead  of  being  exposed  to  the  chances  and 
difficulties  of  hiring.  A horse  was  hired  for  Rashid  our  head 
servant ; on  which  he  carried  in  a Hurj,  or  large  saddle-bags, 
the  provisions  and  stores  for  the  day.  In  this  way  we  coidd 
make  excursions,  or  take  a mote  circuitous  route  ; leaving  the 
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baggage  animals  to  go  on  directly  to  our  night-quarters.  We 
afterwards  found  this  to  be  a very  convenient  arrangement. 
Two  mules  would  have  sufficed  us ; but  we  took  three  ; in  order 
that  Besb£rah  might  ride  a part  of  the  time  and  so  come  in 
fresh  at  night,  when  his  services  were  most  wanted.  Each  mule 
was  followed  by  its  master ; two  from  'Abeih  and  the  other 
from  'Ar&mdn  ; one  a Maronite  and  two  Druzes.  The  Maro- 
nite  had  along  a little  donkey,  on  which  occasionally  he  oould 
rest  his  legs  by  way  of  change. 

The  more  usual  mode  of  travelling  in  Syria  at  present,  is 
fi)r  a party  to  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  a dragoman,  a 
native  who  speaks  more  or  less  of  English,  French,  or  Itali^ 
This  person  undertakes  to  provide  for  them  provisions,  ser- 
vants, tents,  bedding,  animals,  and  all  the  equipage  of  travel,  for 
a stipulated  daily  sum ; which  is  seldom  if  ever  less  than  a 
pound  sterling  a day,  for  each  person ; and  is  often  more. 

Weifound  the  expenses  of  travel  on  this  journey  compara- . 
tively  less  than  on  the  former  one  under  the  Egyptian  ^e. 
The  wages  of  the  head  servant  were  about  five  dollais  a month 
and  those  of  the  second  about  three  ; besides  presents  to  botL 
For  each  mule  we  paid  ten  piastres  a day  (instead  of  fifteen  as 
formerly)  while:  travelling,  and  half  price  for  the  days  we  lay 
stilL  Our  daily  purchases  too,  being  all  made  by  native  servants 
on  whom  we  could  rely,  and  who  were  acquaint^  in  the  country, 
were  very  reasonable.  In  this  way  our  daUy  expenses  were  less 
than  a pound  sterling,  for  the  whole  party. 

We  took  with  us  no  weapons  whatever ; and  never  for  a 
moment  felt  the  need  of  any.  Each  of  us  had  a Schmal- 
kalder’s  compass ; with  which  most  of  the  bearings  were  taken. 
We  had  also  a pocket-compaps,  measuring  tapes,  and  thermom- 
eters ; but  no  barometer.  The  measurements  with  the  aneroid 
given  in  the  following  work  are  due  mainly  to  Dr  De  Forest. 
Besides  the  books  mentioned  in  my  former  work,  I hod  with  me 
the  first  two  parts  of  Bitteb’s  great  work  on  Palestine ; and  the 
sheets  of  the  third  part,  as  far  as  to  the  description  of  'Akka, 
with  which  the  author  had  kindly  furnished  me  in  advance  of 
publication.  Wo  were  well  supplied  with  the  latest  and  best 
maps,  including  the  large  route-map  of  the  Dead  Sea  Expedi- 
tion ; but  found  them  aJl,  of  course,  defective  in  the  parts  of 
the  country  which  we  traversed. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh,  then  Ameri- 
can minister  at  Constantinople,  we  each  received  an  imperial 
Firmdn  for  the  journey.  It  is  usual  also  for  the  traveller  to 
take  a Tezkirah  from  the  authorities  of  Beirht,  in  which  ser- 
vants and  muleteers  are  included.  From  the  custom-house  in 
Beirht,  which  controls  aU  others  in  Syria,  we  obtained  a paper 
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exempting  onr  efifects  from  any  examination  at  the  gates  of  cities. 
These  papers  were  of  course  enough  for  all  purposes  ; yet  after- 
wards, in  'Akka  and  Jerusalem,  we  obtained  a BAyurttldy  from 
the  Pasha  in  each  of  those  cities ; in  order  that  they  might 
thus  be  mode  directly  responsible,  should  any  thing  untoward  ^ 
take  place  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  provinces. 

The  Turkish  government  has  wisely  continued  and  extended 
the  system  of  p»wts,  introduced  into  Syria  daring  the  Egyptian 
dominion.  At  present  a post  travels  every  week  to  and  fro 
between  Beirht  and  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Yfife.  Another  passes 
northwards  weekly  to  Tripoly  and  Lfidaklyeh,  and  thence  to 
Aleppo.  The  communication  with  Damascus  is  twice  a week. 
From  Aleppo  and  Aintab  a land  post  goes  regularly  through 
Asia  Minor  both  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  The  trans- 
mission of  letters  on  all  these  routes  is  tolerably  rapid,  and  not 
expensive. 

• At  the  time  of  my  visit,  an  Austrian  steamer  from  Smyrna 
arrived  at  Beirht  every  fortnight,  and  returned  after  three  or 
four  days. — Twice  in  each  month  a French  steamer  came  in 
from  and  returned  to  Alexandria,  until  midsummer ; when  a 
new  arrangement  went  into  operation.  This  was  a line  of 
French  steamers  to  ply  between  Alexandria  and  Smyrna  at 
intervals  of  twenty  days,  touching  at  Beirut  and  other  Syrian 
ports. — Dp  to  the  spring  of  that  year,  an  Engbsh  mail-steamer 
had  run  once  a month  from  Alexandria  to  Beirut,  and  back  : 
but  was  then  discontinued. 
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OuB  departure  from  Beirftt  was  at  last  fixed  for  Monday,  the 
5th  of  April,  1852.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  the  French 
steamer  arrived  from  Alexandria,  bringing  letters  and  news  from 
Europe  and  the  New  World.  We  sent  off  Beshfirah  with  the 
mules  and  luggage  about  11  o’clock ; intending  to  pitch  our 
tent  for  the  night  at  Neby  Yftnas. 

We  left  the  house  of  Dr  Smith  at  12.45  ; and  stopping  a 
moment  at  the  houses  of  friends  to  bid  adieu,  we  took  the  road 
to  Sidon.  In  crossing  the  sand  hUls,  we  noticed  again  the  sur- 
face rippled  by  the  wind,  like  the  sea  when  calm.  During  high 
winds,  the  sand  moves  forward  in  wavy  lines  ; and  sometimes 
rises  and  fills  the  air.  At  1.50  we  reached  Nahr  Ghudir,  coming 
down  from  Wady  Shahrtlr  ; now  a considerable  stream  flowing 
through  the  sands.  Later  in  the  season  it  dries  up.  At  2.10  we 
were  at  the  deserted  Dukkftn  el-Kusis,  where  we  had  turned  off 
on  our  way  to  'Abeih.  IhMc&n  is  the  appropriate  name  for  the 
small  stations  or  shops  along  the  way,  where  food,  fodder,  and 
the  like  are  sold,  in  distinction  fix)m  the  lai^r  Kh&ns.  A few 
minutes  further  was  the  Nahr  Yfibis,  now  dry.  It  is  regarded 
as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  promontory  of  Beirflt  ; the 
Nahr  el-Maut  being  the  northern  one.  As  we  passed  along,  the 
village  of  Buij  el-Burfijineh  was  on  our  left  in  the  low  plain  ; 
and  the  larger  Shuweifat  in  three  divisions  on  the  roots  of  the 
mountain. 

We  came  to  Ehfin  Khulda  at  2.50,  the  Heldua  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Itinerary.  Herettre  two  or  three  small  buildings  (Duk- 
kuns),  only  one  of  which  was  occupied.  It  is  reckoned  three 
mule  hours  from  Beirftt.  We  examined  the  sarcophagi  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  on  the  left  a few  minutes  beyond.  They  have  a 
general  resemblance  to  those  we  saw  on  our  way  to  'Abedi ; except 
that  here  the  lids  were  mostly  fitted  on  with  grooves  ; and  some 
of  the  sarcophagi  are  hewn  also  on  the  outside  ; there  is  a large 
number  of  them.  We  could  find  no  inscriptions.  This  spot  too 
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was  apparently  the  last  resting-place  of  an  honoured  race  ; but 
all  record  of  its  history  has  perished. 

We  started  again  after  ten  minutes  ; and  came  at  3.20  to 
Dukkftn  el-GhOfr.  Just  north  of  it  was  the  Wady  now  dry, 
coming  down  from  ’Abeili,  and  entering  the  sea  on  a projecting 
point.  As  we  proceeded  several  villages  and  convents  came 
in  sight  uj)on  the  sides  of  Lebanon.  We  i>assed  a JIuhammedan 
at  his  solitary  devotions  by  the  way  side ; and  at  four  o’clock 
stopped  for  five  minutes  to  take  the  liearings  given  in  the  note.* 

We  reached  the  Nahr  Dumftr  at  4.20,  in  winter  one  of  the 
most  furious  torrents  of  Lebanon.  The  ford  is  quite  near  its 
mouth,  where  we  took  bearings  and  just  above  are  three  large 
mined  arches  of  a lofty  bridge,  with  small  arches  at  the  sides. 
There  was  now  a considerable  and  rajiid  stream  ; the  water  reach- 
ing above  the  bellies  of  the  horses.  The  road  soon  leaves  the 
sand,  and  passes  along  the  side  of  the  declivity  to  Kas  Sa’diyeh. 
This  point  is  about  halfway  between  the  Dfimfir  and  Neby  Yh- 
nas ; and  there  is  no  second  p<iint  beyond,  as  marked  on  the 
maps.  This  cape  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Platanum.*  On 
both  sides  of  this  point  for  a long  distance,  are  the  traces  of  the 
ancient  Roman  road,  extending  from  near  the  Damflr  almost  to 
Neby  Yftnas,  with  slight  intermjrtions.  The  ancient  pavement 
is  mostly  worn  or  torn  away,  and  the  path  is  on  the  surface  of 
the  rock  below  ; but  the  wall  or  masonry  along  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  road  is  everywhere  visible.  We  reached  Neby  Yft- 
nas  at  o’clock,  in  four  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  from 
Beirfit,  instead  of  the  usual  six  hours. 

Here  our  troubles  for  the  night  began.  We  had  sent  off  our 
muleteers  early  from  Beirftt,  in  order  that  they  might  arrive  be- 
fore us,  and  have  the  tent  ready  on  our  arrival.  But  they  had 
played  the  laggard  ; and  we  had  passed  them  not  far  south  of 
Khan  Khulda.  It  was  long  before  they  came  up  ; and  then  it 
was  difficult  to  find  a spot  on  the  sandy  soil  round  about,  where 
the  tent-pins  would  hold.  But  the  difficulties  were  at  length 
overcome  ; the  tent  was  j)itched  ; we  were  safely  housed  l>eneath 
it,  and  partook  of  our  first  meal,  which  Rashid  had  prepared. 
We  were  left  to  ourselves ; and  then  it  was  that  the  idea  of  the 
present  and  the  past  came  over  us  with  an  oveqiowering  feel- 
ing. Ilcre  we  were  once  more,  in  our  ti^t,  not  the  same  indeed 
as  formerly,  yet  so  like  it  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  ; the 
furniture  and  all  our  travelling  equipments  were  similar  ; several 


• Bearings  at  4 o'clock ; 'Abeih  80*. 
VUL  DAm6r  8C%  dint.  2 m.  en-Na'meh 
85*.  Peir  en'Na’meh  42*.  eUMu’tiUakab 
54%  diKt  1 m. 

* Bearings  at  month  of  the  : el- 

Bftm  E.  CooTM  of  river  S.  80'  K.  ’Abelh 


N.  76*  E.  Khulweh  of  BaVintch  N.  60* 
E.  Deir  en-Na'mcb  K.  35’  E.  el-Ma*- 
allakah  N.  >15*  £.  ed-Dtimilr  N.  50’  E. 
ed'Dilkomiyeh  south  of  river  S.  05*  £• 
Cape  cs-SttMivcb  S.  00*  W. 

^ See  VoL  il.  p.  4bA  [iii.  433.] 
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articles  were  the  very  same  ; and  our  places  in  the  tent  were  as 
of  old.  It  was  as  if  wo  were  continuing  a journey  of  3’e8tenlay ; 
and  the  intervening /oarfeen  years  seemed  to  vanish  away.  And 
when  we  reverted  to  the  reality,  we  could  not  but  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  mercy  of  God  iu  preserving  our  lives,  and  per- 
mitting us  once  more,  after  so  long  an  interval,  to  prosecute 
together  the  rc.searches  which  we  had  together  begun.  We  could 
not  but  regard  it  as  a high  and  certainly  an  umtsual  privilege,  thus 
after  fourteen  long  years  again  to  take  up  the  thnmd  of  our  in- 
vestigations, at  the  very  point  where  they  had  been  broken  off. 

This  place,  el-Jiyeh,  or  Neby  Y (Inas,  is  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Porjihyreon.'  At  the  fountain  of  the  village  there  is  a 
large  ancient  sarcopliagus  now  used  as  a trough,  with  a rude 
ornament  sculptured  on  its  front  and  end.  The  people  knew 
nothing  of  where  it  came  from  ; hut  said  it  was  there  wlien 
they  were  bom.  In  one  of  the  lanes  lies  a column  of  grey  granite, 
ten  feet  long.  These  seem  to  be  the  only  visible  remains  of  Por- 
phyreon. — Near  Beija,  a village  some  two  miles  distant  in  the 
mountain,  are  sepulchres  excavated  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  with 
upright  doors,  and  sculptured  ornaments.  These  my  companion 
had  formerly  visited.* 

Tuesday,  April  6th. — The  experience  of  yesterday  was  not 
to  be  the  end  of  our  troubles  at  Keby  Yhnas.  The  evening  had 
been  mild  and  pleasant  ; the  thermometer  at  72°  in  our  tent ; 
and  we  had  flattered  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  a peaceful  night. 
But  after  midnight  a strong  Sirocco  wind  arose  ; and  about  3 
o'clock  a violent  puflF  tore  up  the  tent-pins  from  the  sandy  boU  ; 
and  threw  down  the  tent  upon  us  as  we  slept.  For  a time  we  tried 
to  sleej)  on  beneath  the  fallen  canvas  ; but  the  flapping  in  the 
wind  was  too  groat ; and  we  were  compelled  to  rise.  The  day 
was  beginning  to  break  in  the  east ; and  we  therefore  decided  to 
take  an  early  start,  rather  than  try  to  raise  the  tent.  \Ve  ac- 
cordingly breakfasted  by  the  dim  mingled  light  of  the  grey  dawn 
and  the  jwile  moon  ; and  at  5.10  were  again  on  our  way. 

The  road  led  for  a time  along  the  sandy  shore  ; and  then 
higher  up  on  the  rocky  declivity.  Here  we  again  fell  in 
with  traces  of  the  ancient  Homan  road  ; which  continue  for 
most  of  the  way  to  Sidon.  At  5.40  we  were  on  the  highest 
point  of  Riis  Jedrah,  which  projects  between  the  cove^f  Neby 
Yunas  and  the  smaller  one  of  Rumeileh.  Half  an  hour  later 
we  crossed  W&dy  Shehlm  coming  down  from  JCin,  now  diy,  and 
having  on  it  the  abutments  of  a Roman  bridge.  The  village  of 
Rumeileh  is  on  the  ridge  which  ruus  down  and  terminates  in  a 

* See  Vol  n.  p.  487.  rm  p Landi  of  the  BiblOf  II  p.  2!)  — IWftringt 

* See  Vol  IL  p 487.  [lii.  p.  4S2.1  The«e  from  Neby  YGdm  : Berja  S.  50  K.  2 ul 
•epolchrea  were  also  vieltcd  by  Dr  WiUon,  Ba*«lr  S.  80"^  li  2 m. 
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point  called  Ras  Rumeileh.  This  we  reached  at  6.35  ; and  had 
a noble  view  of  Sidon,  still  three  quarters  of  an  hour  distant. 
Instead  of  continuing  along  the  ancient  and  modem  road  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Auwaly,  we  struck  down  to  the  sands  ; and  at 
6.55  forded  that  stream  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea.  The 
road  by  the  bridge  is  fifteen  minutes  longer.  The  river  was  here 
larger  than  the  Damhr  ; but  was  mnning  over  shallow  pebbly 
rapids  ; so  that  the  ford  was  less  difficult.  At  7.20  we  reached 
the  eastern  gate  of  Sidon. 

The  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Thomson,  in  whose  kind  family 
we  spent  much  of  the  day,  (Dr  Van  Dyck  and  his  family  being 
absent,)  is  just  north  of  this  gate,  within  the  city,  and  adjacent 
to  the  eastern  wall.  When  he  took  the  house,  it  had  fallen  into 
great  decay ; but  has  been  fitted  up  by  him,  and  now  forms  a 
commotlious  dwelling,  with  a wide  prospect  over  the  rich  envi- 
rons of  Sidon,  extending  quite  to  the  mountains.'  A large 
room  with  a dome  forms  an  excellent  chapel.  Here,  in  some  of 
the  rooms,  the  windows  were  still  unglazed,  as  formerly  in  Beirfit. 
As  we  were  to  leave  in  the  afternoon,  the  time  was  mainly  occu- 
pied in  gathering  information  as  to  the  best  routes,  and  the 
objects  to  be  examined  along  our  way.  In  tliis  we  were  assisted 
by  the  American  consular  agent,  Ibrahim  Nokhly,  who  called 
upon  us  ; the  same  mentioned  in  coimection  with  our  former 
visit. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  and  around  Sidon  are  few. 
Several  granite  columns  are  strewed  on  the  east  of  the  city  ; 
another  forms  the  threshold  of  the  gate  by  which  we  entered  ; 
and  quite  a number  are  said  to  be  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
bland  castle.* 


We  left  our  land  friends  at  3 o'clock,  and  turned  our  faces 
eastward  ; intending  to  visit  the  southeastern  portions  of  Leb- 
anon. I had  already  obtained  a view  of  the  inner  basins  and 
gulfs  of  the  Beirht  river  and  the  Dftmfir  ; and  desired  now  to 
get  a like  general  view  of  the  upper  gulfs  of  the  Auwaly.  This 
stream,  coming  from  above  el-Biirhk,  is  called  the  river  of  Baritk 
until  it  turns  westward  at  almost  a right  angle.  Hero  it  is 
joined  by  the  river  of  Jezzin,  coming  down  from  the  south,  in 
nearly  an  opposite  direction,  on  the  east  of  the  northwestern 


* Bemrings  from  Sidoo : eUMugdtiabeh 

164*,  di«t  8 m.  Mij^h  ira>Mijen  135*, 
l|m.  Derb  170%  2|  m.  HAret 

Sdda  lOT*^,  1 QL  fl-Uel^yeb  75*,  1^  m. 
Berimljeb  61*,  8 m.  Rum  100%  Jebu*a 
126% 

* In  January,  1855,  tbero  was  disio- 
terml,  at  a point  about  one  m3e  soutbeast 
from  the  tooth  end  of  Sidon,  and  at  for 
•outbwett  from  Uuret  Saida,  near  an  old 


placo  of  tbreshing-floon,  a largo  and 
markable  taroopbagut  of  a king  of  Sidon, 
bamg  upon  it  the  longeet  Phenician  In* 
tcription  aa  yet  ditoovered.  The  tareo- 
^agua  hat  bean  transported  to  Paria  Sea 
bietrich.  Zwei  Sidoni«che  Inachrifren,  Mar* 
burg  1855.  Rindiger  in  Zeitaebr.  d.  mer* 
genl.  Gea.  IX.  p.  647  »q.  Jouiu  of  the 
Am.  Orieutal  Soc.  toL  V.  pp.  227*269. 
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branch  of  Jebel  Rih&n.  This  latter  ridge  terminates  towards 
the  north  in  a lofty  bluff,  which  occupies  the  angle  between  the 
streams  below  their  junction  ; and  on  it  is  the  conspicuous 
Wely  of  Neby  Mlshy.  The  united  stream  here  first  takes  the 
name  of  Auwaly,  and  flows  for  a time  through  the  fine  alluvial 
tract  called  Meij  Bisry.  A little  west  of  the  bluff  of  Neby 
Mishy  is  the  high  conical  point  of  Ruweiset  Rhm,  south  of  the 
Auwaly,  overlooking  its  deep  valley,  and  commanding  hkewiso 
a view  up  the  river  of  B&rftL  This  spot  we  therefore  proposed 
to  visit. 

The  western  ridges  of  Lebanon,  and  indeed  its  great  western 
slope,  may  be  said  to  terminate  at  the  Auwaly.  The  high  crest 
or  backbone  of  the  mountain  ljung  east  of  the  rivers  of  Bdrhk 
and  Jezzin,  continues  on  southwartls,  though  sometimes  broken 
into  lesser  ridges,  and  throwing  up  the  twin  peaks  of  Niha  (Tom 
Niha),  until  at  length  it  ends  in  the  ridges  of  Jebel  Rihdn  north 
of  the  fortress  esh-ShOklf,  between  the  Litdny  and  Wady 
JermQk.  The  name  Jebel  Rihdn  (Myrtle  mountain)  is  applied 
to  the  whole  southern  extremity  of  Lebanon  south  of  Kefr 
Hhneh  ; including  also  the  high  ridge  or  hook  running  out  on 
the  west  of  the  river  of  Jezzin. 

The  country  between  Sidon  and  Jel>el  'Rihdn  is  rolling  and 
uneven,  with  rounded  hiUs  and  broad  valleys,  but  no  mountains. 
Deep  valleys  have  their  beginnings  on  the  flank  of  Rihan  ; and 
high  ridges  run  out  between  them,  forming  huge  buttresses  in 
front,  wmch  gradually  sink  down  to  the  level  of  the  open 
country. 

Ten  minutes  after  leaving  the  city  gates  we  began  to  ascend 
the  first  hill  or  broad  swell  near  the  village  Harct  Saida.  The 
weather  was  delightful ; and  we  had  a fine  view  towards  the 
south  across  a fertile  region,  as  far  as  to  the  hills  and  point  of 
SQmfend  or  Sarepta.'  We  reached  the  top  at  3.45  ; having  the 
village  of  Mejdel  Yftn  just  on  our  right.’  The  country  in  sight 
was  hilly,  with  a whitish  clayey  soil,  in  which  the  olive  tree  seems 
to  delight.  There  was  much  verdure  in  view  ; and  the  whole 
aspect  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  region  further 
north.  Passing  on,  we  came  at  4.10  to  the  eastern  brow  of  the 
same  swell,  overlooking  a fine  plain  and  basin  lying  between  us 
and  the  mountains.'  There  was  now  a long  descent ; and  after- 


* Bearinn  ca  the  mj : At  3.2S,  Korei- 

Kh  S.  85*^  E.  2 m.— At  8.S5,  'Ain  ed- 
Ib  S.  12*  E.  1^  m.— At  8.10,  'Abnh 
N.  16*  E.  i m. 

* BeiuHngi  et  Mejdel  Y&ni  'Ain  Un 
181*.  Tnaib6r<t  102'.  MOghd&eheh  211*. 
Ml^eh  wn.Mlnh  217*.  Sidon  275*. 
'Abrah  886*. — ^Tbe  following  lie  north  of 
the  Auwaly,  here  mnning  we>t  i ’Almiin 
VoL.  IL— 4 


6°.  SkaaderOna  39*.  ShehimSl*.  Bktla* 
tah62‘. 

■ Bearinga  at  4.10 1 Kerkh-oh  66°,  2 m. 
Sb&wllik  82*.  Lib'ah  108*.  Kefr  FalSa 
106*.  Rum  06*.  JelA'a  136*.  KefrJerrah 
163',  I m.  Jinainlra  175*,  1 j m.  Serbah 
168*.  Kefr  Hatu  166*.  Kefr  Klilkeh 
11.1*. — North  0 the  Auwaly  i Sbelilm 
87*.  Wely  of  ’Ain6t  18*. 
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wards  the  great  convent  Deir  el-Mukhallis  came  in  sight  in  the 
northeast  beyond  the  Auwaly.'  Losing  ten  minutes  on  the  way, 
the  village  Lib’ah  was  close  on  our  left  at  4.50,  on  the  western 
brow  of  a deep  valley  with  a brook,  running  into  the  Auwaly 
south  of  BkQstah.  We  reached  the  opposite  brow  of  the  valley 
at  5.10  and  then  continued  along  a ^aduaUy  ascending  tract, 
until  at  6.25  we  came  to  Kefr  F hlhs,  which  was  to  be  our  night 
quarters.  Our  muleteers  had  already  arrived  ; and  the  tent  was 
soon  pitched  in  the  midst  of  an  oUve  orchard.* 

Kefr  F&ltis  is  a large  and  thrifty  village  with  much  cultiva- 
tion round  about.  It  lies  near  the  outskirts  of  Jebel  Bihan  ; 
which  extend  down  in  the  form  of  high  and  steep  hills  and 
rocky  ridges.  Higher  up  were  the  conical  bulwarks  of  Rhm  and 
Ruweiset  Rhm.  The  whole  region  is  full  of  tillage,  with  many 
villages. 

We  had  with  us  from  Sidon,  as  a guide  for  this  and  the  next 
day,  a very  intelligent  youn^  man,  who  had  lived  long  in  the 
district  we  were  about  to  visit,  as  a collector  of  taxes  and  other 
revenues  which  his  father  had  formerly  &rmed. 

We  were  here  told  that  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Akh'm 
et-Tuffah,  to  which  this  village  belongs,  is  the  river  Zaher&ny. 
All  north  of  the  Senik  belongs  to  the  Druze  mountain,  and  is 
inhabited  only  by  Christians  ; except  the  village  of  Hkret  Saida, 
the  people  of  which  are  Met&wUeh. 

Wednesday,  April  7th.  We  had  a night  of  sweet  and 
sound  sleep  ; and  awoke  greatly  refreshed.  An  owlet  in  the 
neighbourhood  kept  up  all  night  his  single  note,  a sort  of  whistle. 
The  morning  gave  tokens  of  rain.  The  wind  was  in  the  south- 
west, the  rainy  quarter  ; and  clouds,  heavy  though  broken,  hung 
over  the  mountains  and  horizon.  Still,  as  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced^  we  hoped  there  would  be  nothing  more  than  occa- 
sional showers  ; and  concluded  to  set  forward. 

Starting  at  7,  we  descended  to  a low  ridge  between  the  heads 
of  two  valleys  at  7.10  one  running  souuiwest  to  the  Senik  ; 
the  other.  Wady  RQb&n,  passing  off  on  a course  N.  25®  W.  to 
the  Auwaly.  The  path  now  climbed  a high  rocky  ridge  before 
us ; and  then  continued  northeast  along  the  top ; till  again 
descending  it  passed  along  another  neck  between  two  valleys, 
running  to  join  the  two  former  ones.  Beyond  this  neck  was  the 
village  'Ain&u  Instead  of  keeping  upon  the  ridge,  we  struck 


‘ Bearing  tt  4.45 1 Deir  el-Mokhallis 
K.  S5"  E.  dift,  about  4 m.  This  U tlie 
Urgeft  of  the  Greek  Catholic  oonveota. 
Dr  Smith  bad  Tiatted  it  in  1 844. 

* Bearing*  at  5.10 : LiVah  290^.  Ker- 
kbab  320*.  66',  Sefarein78°, 

2 m.  'Ainha  85%  Jeba'a  150%  Serbah 


178*.  Beis5r  216’,  1 m.— Xorth  of  the 
Aawaly;  Deirel-Mokballi*  19%  Sbehirn* 
15%  ^Ain6t  29%  Wely  of  *Ain5t  32''. 

* Bearing*  at  Kefr  Fal5*:  Bdm  86*. 
Deir  eUMukhaUis  7", 

* Bearing  at  7.10:  Berteb  S.  10’ 

1 m. 
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down  by  a very  steep  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  valley 
on  the  right  at  7.45,  Wady  Shemmfts,  running  8.  30  W.  to  join 
the  Senik.  In  ascending  the  opposite  acclivity  we  came  again- 
into  the  road  to  Bilm,  reaching  the  top  at  8 o’clock. 

It  now  began  to  rain  ; and  at  8^  we  stopped  for  an  hour  at  a 
Merfih  or  goat  house.  We  had  seen  several  of  these  along  the  road. 
They  consist  of  a large  yard,  inclosed  hy  a wall  of  stone  like  a 
bouse,  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ; a portion  being  covered  with  a 
rude  dat  roof.  In  the  present  instance,  the  single  doorway  was 
so  low,  that  our  horses  could  not  enter.  We  therefore  took 
refuge  under  the  high  northern  wall ; and  managed  to  keep  off 
the  rain  with  our  umbrellas,  as  well  as  we  could.  As,  however, 
it  seemed  to  have  set  in  for  a rainy  day,  we  started  again  at  9|, 
in  order  to  reach  Bhm,  and  find  the  shelter  of  a house.  The 
road  was  bad.  The  latter  portion  of  it  woimd  around  and  up  the 
southern  side  of  the  steep  conical  hill  on  which  Rhm  is  situated. 
At  one  spot  the  guide’s  horse,  in  clambering  a ledge  of  rocks, 
fell  over  backwards  ; but  without  injury.  We  all  Amounted, 
and  reached  Rftm  at  9.40  ; where  we  remained  for  two  hours. 

Rfim  is  a large  village ; situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  its  con- 
ical hQl,  near  the  top.  The  hill,  but  not  the  village,  is  seen  con- 
spicuously from  Sidon.  Two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Chris- 
tians ; the  rest  Metfiwileh.  The  former  number  120  males,  aU 
Greek  Catholics,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  Mardnites. 
The  Met&wileh  had  recently  been  subjected  to  the  conscription  ; 
but  the  names  of  only  three  persons  were  drawn,  whom  nobody 
cared  for  ; and  one  of  these  was  absent.  The  conscription 
throngbout  the  mountains  was  imderstood  to  have  been  made 
much  in  this  way. 

We  stopped  at  the  house  of  a Christian,  which  was  one  of 
the  better  class  of  houses.  It  stood  on  sloping  ground  ; so  that 
while  the  chief  room  was  entered  in  front  by  stairs  on  the  out- 
side, it  was  in  the  rear  on  a level  with  the  ground.  The  lower 
story  was  occupied  by  stables,  where  our  horses  found  shelter. 
The  outside  stairs  led  up  to  a rickety  platform  before  the  door  of 
the  large  rqom,  in  which  we  were  received.  Connected  with  this 
was  another  room,  where  the  family,  or  at  least  the  women, 
dwelt  The  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  in  this  region  are  constructed 
by  la3ring,  flrst,  large  beams  at  intervals  of  several  feet ; then. 
Hide  joists ; on  which  again  are  arranged  small  poles  close 
together,  or  brushwood  ; and  upon  this  is  spread  earth  or  gravel 
rolled  hard.  This  rolling  is  often  repeated  especially  after  rain  ; 
for  these  roofs  are  apt  to  leak.  For  this  purpose  a roller  of  stone 
ii  kept  ready  for  use  on  the  roof  of  every  house.  Grass  is  often 
seen  growing  on  these  roots. 

The  floors  are  laid  with  a composition  of  clay,  straw,  and 
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sawdust.  It  becomes  quite  hard ; and  in  summer  is  pobsbed 
by  rubbing  with  a stone.  In  winter  this  is  neglected  ; and  the 
floor  looks  uneven  and  dirty.  There  is  no  chimney  ; and  often 
no  place  of  escape  for  the  smoke  except  the  doors  and  windowa. 
The  fireplace  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  room.  It  is  a mere  in- 
dentation in  the  floor,  like  a pan  or  basin,  to  hold  the  ashes.  On 
one  side  of  it,  there  are  usually  laid  up  a few  stones  in  the  form 
of  a horseshoe,  open  in  front,  on  which  a kettle  may  be  set  to 
boil,  a part  of  the  fire  being  made  under  it.  A few  mats  are 
spread  near ; and  often  a piece  of  carpet  as  the  place  of  honoor. 
On  these  the  guests  take  their  seats  in  taUor  fashion.  ^ 

The  house  in  which  we  now  were,  was  obviously  the  abode  of 
a peasant  of  some  property.  In  the  room  were  several  tell 
for  oil  or  dibs  also  a pile  of  many  trays  or  dishes  in  which  the 
silkworms  are  kept  while  feeding,  made  of  straw  and  cowdong ; 
and  a sort  of  bin  or  press  for  grain,  consisting  of  a framewoA 
of  wood  filled  in  with  canes  and  plastered  over  with  clay  or 
mortar.  There  were  also  rude  posts  in  difierent  parte  Of  the 
room  supporting  the  roof  Like  the  bouses  of  most  oriental^ 
high  or  low,  there  was  here  no  lack  of  fleas  and  other  vermin. 

The  owner  was  kind ; received  us  hospitably  ; made  ns  a 
good  fire  ; and  seemed  desirous  to  render  us  as  comfortable  as  he 
could.  He  said  he  was  able  to  get  about  a pound  and  a half  of 
flesh  *in  a year  ; the  usual  articles  of  food  being  mainly  olives, 
lentilcs  {’adas),  grapes,  cracked  wheat,  bread,  etc. 

It  had  been  our  plan  for  the  day  to  proceed  from  Rflm  to 
Ruweiset  Rhm  ; then  to  ascend  and  travel  southwards  along 
the  high  ridge  of  Jcbel  Rihftn,  until  we  should  strike  the  road 
leading  over  it  from  Jezzin  to  Jeiifl’a,  and  so  descend  to  the  lat- 
ter place.  We  had  accordingly  sent  off  our  muleteers  from 
Kefr  F&lfts  by  a direct  road  to  Jeijh’a,  there  to  await  our 
arrival.  Had  they  now  been  with  us,  we  should  have  stopped  at 
Rhm  for  the  night ; but  under  the  eircumstances  we  were  oom- 
pelled  to  go  forward  ; and  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  the 
nearest  route  by  way  of  Jebd’a  to  Jcijfl'a.  After  a couple  of 
hours  the  rain  seemed  to  hold  up  ; and  taking  advantage  of  the 
lull,  at  11.40  we  again  set  off 

Our  course  at  first  seemed  to  be  about  northeast,  and  then 
southeast  around  the  heads  of  deep  valleys,  to  reach  the  western 
flank  of  J ebel  Rihfin.  The  rain  soon  began  again,  with  some  wind  ; 
and  we  could  see  nothing  around  us.  As  the  fog  or  clouds  oocn- 
sionally  lifted,  we  could  perceive,  that  we  were  travelling  along 
high  up  on  the  sides  of  very  deep  valleys  ; and  anon  climbing  over 
a mountain  ridge  from  the  head  of  one  valley  to  another  ; often, 

* The  Arabs  give  this  name  (dib*)  to  by  boiling.  The  same  word  in  Hebrew 
^ lynxp  made  from  the  juice  grapes  signifies  Aonsy. 
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also,  along  the  summit  of  precipicea  In  this  darkness  onr  guide 
became  confused  and  lost  the  way.  At  a fork  of  the  path  we 
unfortunately  took  the  tight  han^  and  wandered  on  along  a 
ridge  covert  with  pines,  and  down  a descent,  until  we  saw 
high  on  a hill  on  onr  left,  the  village  of  Kaithleh ; near  which, 
though  on  the  other  side,  we  knew  that  the  right  road  passed. 
To  reach  it  we  had  to  cross  a deep  and  difficult  valley,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Senik.  We  got  down  very  well ; hut  the  ascent  on 
the  other  side  was  so  very  steep,  and  in  one  place  so  utterly  im- 
practicable, over  a ledge  of  sandstone  rocks,  as  to  show  that  the 
slight  path  was  not  for  horses,  but  only  for  footmen  and  goats. 
We  all  dismounted  ; and  it  was  with  much  difficulty,  that  the 
horses  could  be  induced  to  scramble  up  the  rocks.  Had  we  not 
lost  onr  way,  we  should  have  passed  around  the  head  of  this 
valley.  We  reached  the  village  at  1.15  ; but  stopped  only  long 
enough  to  find  a guide,  to  put  us  into  the  right  road.  The  rain 
had  again  partially  ceased. 

We  were  soon  upon  the  way  to  Jeh&’a.  The  rain  had  made 
the  road  as  wet  and  bad  as  possible ; and  our  progress  was 
sufficiently  uncomfortable.  The  sandstone  and  sandy  soil  was 
often  worn  into  deep  gullies,  rendering  our  rath  difficult  and 
sometimes  dangerous.  The  road  lay  high  along  the  fiank  of 
Bihdn,  above  most  of  the  valleys,  and  the  spurs  running  out 
between  them.  At  2.10  we  pas^  the  small  village  Zehilteh, 
at  the  head  of  another  tributary  of  the  Semk.  We  came  at 
2.45  to  the  head  of  Wady  Jeb&’a,  which  passes  down  on  the 
north  of  that  village,  and  unites  with  Wady  Milkeh  above 
Jfimeiya.  The  united  Wady  was  said  to  go  to  the  Benik. 
Here  Jeb&’a  itself  came  in  sight,  situated  on  a broad  isolated 
hill  surrounded  by  deep  valleys,  except  a narrow  neck  on  the 
east,  which  connects  it  with  Jebel  BiMn.  At  3.15  we  were  at 
the  neck,  opposite  the  village  ; hut  passed  on,  leaving  it  five 
minutes  on  the  right.  A short  valley  on  the  south  runs  down  to 
Wady  Milkeh.  The  hill  on  which  Jeb&’a  lies,  is  well  cultivated, 
with  many  fruit  trees ; and  the  landscape  has  much  verdure  and 
beauty.  The  sun  now  broke  out  occasionally  for  a few  moments  ; 
and  we  could  see,  that  while  the  mountains  were  wrapped  in 
clouds  and  rain,  the  plains  below  were  rejoicing  in  the  sunshine 
of  a fair  day. 

Jeb&'a  is  a large  village  of  the  Met&Arileh ; and  was  formerly 
the  chief  town  of  the  district  et-Tnffilh.  It  has  in  it  a castle  or 
palace,  now  in  ruins  ; hut  formerly  occupied  by  the  Sheikhs  who 
governed  the  place.  The  palace  covers  the  top  of  an  eminence 
projecting  fiom  the  main  bUl.  At  present  the  governor  of  the 
district  is  a Turk  ; who  has  his  head  quarters  at  Qh&ziyeh.  The 
elevation  of  Jebft’a,  as  noted  by  Dr  De  Forest,  is  2486  feet.  On 
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account  of  its  general  salubrity  and  convenient  position  in  respect 
to  Sidon,  it  was  selected  by  Messrs  Thomson  and  Van  Dyck 
in  1852,  for  the  residence  of  their  families  during  the  hot  season. 
They  obtained  a comfortable  habitation  by  repairing  some  por- 
tions of  the  ruined  palace.' 

Ten  minutes  from  the  neck  opposite  Jeb&'a,  brought  ns  to 
the  top  of  the  next  ridge  ;•  beyond  it  is  the  head  of  Wady 
Milkch,  which  runs  down  north  of  Serbah.  Here,  on  the  left,  at 
3.30,  was  a small  hamlet,  Beit  el-Kerakeh.  On  this  part  of 
Jebel  Rihftn,  black  walnut  trees  are  found  in  great  abundance. 
The  rain  now  came  on  again.  At  3.50  we  struck  the  road  from 
Jezzin  to  Jerjh’a  ; and,  live  minutes  later,  were  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  road  between  Jeb&’a  and  Jeijft’a,  an  elevation  of 
4835  feet.  Passing  the  head  of  another  valley,  which  goes  to 
the  Zaherfiny,  we  reached  Jeijft’a  at  4.15  ; and  were  glad  to  take 
refuge  in  a peasant’s  house.  Here  Bcsharah,  who  had  come  on 
with  the  muleteers,  had  already  procured  a room,  and  kindled  a 
good  fire.  For  the  first  time,  we  now  set  up  the  light  wooden 
bedsteads  we  had  brought  along.  Our  clothes  were  wet  from 
the  rain  ; yet  less  so  than  we  had  anticipated  ; and  we  suffered 
no  evil  consequences  from  the  exposure. 

Thursday,  April  8tA. — The  morning  was  dark  and  lowering, 
with  occasional  rain  ; although  the  wind  had  changed  to  north- 
west, and  the  clouds  were  occasionally  broken.  As  the  rain  had 
made  the  roads  very  muddy  and  difficult,  we  decided  not  to  set 
forward.  This  was  the  only  time  that  we  suffered  from  rain,  or 
were  delayed  by  bad  weather. 

The  village  of  Jerjh’a  is  large  and  flourishing  ; and  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  j)laces  in  this  part  of  the  mountains.  It 
lies  upon  a broad  buttress  or  short  spur,  running  down  southwest 
from  Jebel  Riliftn  between  the  valley  of  the  Zaherftny  and  the 
next  valley  north,  and  forming  part  of  the  northern  wall  of  the 
great  chasm  of  that  river.  The  northern  valley  joins  that  of  the 
ZaherAny  further  down.  The  village  lies  high  ; the  elevation 
being  2486  feet,  the  same  as  Jebfi.’a.  The  bro^,  uneven,  rocky 
surface  of  the  hill  is  eveiywhere  cultivated  ; the  sides  drop  down 
steeply  to  the  adjacent  valleys.  Around  the  village  are  orchards 
of  fig  trees  and  olive  trees ; and  besides  the  many  ploughed 
fields,  there  were  several  plats  of  grass,  looking  more  like  meadows 
than  anything  I had  yet  seen. 

The  view  from  this  elevated  spot  was  very  extensive  ; and 
we  enjoyed  it  after  the  clearing  away  of  the  clouds  in  the  after- 

* From  Jeb4\  the  bearing  of  Sidon  is  R6m  12^  Serbah  Khirbet  ShAHr 

80r.  20r.  Jumeiya292%  Kefr  Milkeh  296*. 

• Bearing*  from  this  ridge  taken  by  Dr  *Ank6n  815'. — North  of  the  Aawaly* 
Smith  In  18^ : Jeba'a  5^.  Kuweiset  Deir  el-MukhoUis  848^*.  Sbehim  854^% 
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noon,  and  also  the  next  morning.  The  range  of  hills,  which 
further  north  lies  west  of  Sihdn,  including  Rilm^  Ruweiset  Rtoi, 
and  others,  is  here  no  longer  seen.  The  region  in  the  west  and 
south  is  open  and  rolling,  a wide  and  varied  tract  of  arable  coun- 
try, now  fall  of  g^n  fields  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
view  extends  fiom  the  mouth  of  the  Anwaly  to  R&s  el-AWad 
south  of  Tyre  ; and  embraces  the  districts  of  Khamfib,  Tun&h, 
eah-Shfikif,  and  Beshfirah,  as  well  as  the  coast.  The  deep  and 
narrow  valleys,  and  the  steep  lulls  and  rocky  ledges,  by  which 
the  surface  of  this  region  is  often  broken  up,  could  not,  of  course, 
here  be  distinguished. 

But  the  main  feature  in  the  position  of  Jeijfi'a,  is  the  view 
towards  the  other  side,  up  the  wild  and  narrow  chasm  of  the 
Zaherany.  That  stream  has  its  remotest  sources  around  and 
beyond  Kefr  Hfineh,  a village  on  the  southern  road  fiom  Jezzin 
to  Hasbeiya.  From  thence  it  breaks  down  through  this  north- 
western ridge  of  Jebel  Rlhln,  cleaving  the  mountain  to  its  base, 
and  forming  a gorge,  than  which  there  are  few  deeper  or  more 
savage  in  Lebanon.  The  mountains  on  each  side  rise  almost 
precipitonsly  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  stream  ; that  on  the  northern  side  being  considerably  the 
highest,  as  we  afterwards  saw.  Looking  up  the  immense  ravine, 
we  could  see  the  rocky  peaks  around  and  beyond  Kefr  Hfineh. 
That  village  was  said  to  be  an  hour  and  a half  or  two  hours 
distant.  The  steep  sides  of  the  southern  mountain  (Rihfin)  are 
clothed  with  shrub  oaks  and  other  dwarf  trees.  The  river 
descends  in  its  chasm  in  a course  S.  50°  W.  and,  opposite 
Jeijfi’a,  turns  around  the  precipitous  comer  or  bastion  of  the 
sonthem  Rlh&n,  into  a straight  valley,  which  runs  nearly  due 
south  along  the  western  base  of  that  mountain,  quite  to  the 
LitAny.  This  valley,  called  Wady  JermOk  from  a village  of 
that  name,  has,  along  its  whole  western  side,  a low  ridge.  After 
flowing  down  the  valley  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  the  Zahe- 
r&ny  suddeuly  turns  west ; breaks  through  the  low  ridge  by  a 
narrow  ravine  ; and  pursues  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  water-shed 
in  Wady  JermOk  is  only  five  minutes  distant  from  this  bend  of 
the  ZalierAny.  Below  it  are  several  fountains  in  the  valley,  and 
a stream  flowing  to  the  Litdny.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  valley 
had  been  originally  formed  to  be  the  bed  of  the  ZaherAny 
throughout,  and  conduct  it  likewise  to  the  LitAny.  Only  a low 
swell  now  intervenes  to  stop  its  course  and  turn  it  westwards. 
According  to  Dr  De  Forest,  the  removal  of  some  thirty  feet  of 
earth  at  the  water-shed  would  enable  the  Zaherftny  to  continue 
ma  straight  course,  down  Wady  Jermiik  to  the  Lit&ny  near  the 
bridge  of  KhQrdela.  “ This  sudden  change  in  the  course  of 
streams,”  he  remarks,  “ which  seem  to  wander  as  if  they  had 
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lost  their  way  in  mde  glens,  is  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
scenery  of  these  regions.”* 

On  the  northern  mountain,  far  above  Jeijh’a,  is  a Wely  called 
Neby  Sdfy.  On  the  opposite  high  comer  of  the  southern  moun- 
tain is  another,  bearing  the  name  of  Neby  Sijud.  These  both 
serve  as  landmarks.  Looking  down  Wady  Jermfik,  we  had  in 
full  view,  just  on  the  right  of  the  junction  of  this  valley  with 
the  Lit4ny,  the  ^at  fortress  esh-Shfikif,  standing  alone  on 
a ridge,  and  conspicuous  in  every  direction.  It  here  bore  nearly 
due  south.  Between  it  and  us,  on  the  low  ridge  west  of  Wady 
JermClk,  wm  the  Wely  called  Neby  'Aly  et-T&hir,  also  a land- 
mark. The  little  village  'Arab  Sfilim  is  on  the  same  ridge  north 
of  where  the  Zaher&ny  breaks  through  it.  After  the  weather 
became  clear,  we  obtained  bere  many  important  bearings.  Sidon 
bears  from  Jerjfi’a  318°  ; and  the  direct  distance  is  reckoned  six 
hours.’ 

The  house  in  which  we  occupied  a room  at  Jeijfi’a  was  quite 
inferior  to  the  one  we  had  seen  at  Bhm.  Like  all  the  other  houses 
of  the  village  it  had  but  one  story.  We  first  entered  fiom  the 
street  the  room  of  the  family  ; adjacent  to  which,  and  without 
a partition,  was  the  stable.  Passing  on  we  crept  through  a very 
low  doorway  or  passage  to  another  room,  the  floor  of  which  was 
a little  higher  than  ^t  of  the  other.  This  was  our  abode  for 
a day  and  two  nights.  It  had  a rickety  door  on  one  side  into 
another  street ; but  this  door  had  to  be  reached  by  several  steps 
on  the  inside.  There  was  no  window ; and  no  light  except 
from  the  door.  The  fireplace  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
with  a small  hole  in  the  roof  as  a vent  for  the  smoke.  There 
was  here  also  a Tanner  for  baking.  A hole  sunk  in  the  floor  is 
lined  with  pottery ; this  is  then  heated  by  a fire  kindled  within 
it ; and  the  dough  is  plastered  on  the  sides,  and  so  baked. 
There  were  trays  for  silkworms  in  plenty;  and  several  bins  for 
^in.  The  roof  was  of  the  usual  kind,  supported  by  mde  props. 
It  rained  heavily  during  the  night ; and  the  water  foimd  its  way 
through  upon  us.  Quite  early  in  the  morning  we  heard  our  host 
at  work  rolling  the  roof ; and  saw  the  same  process  going  on 
with  other  houses.  Goats,  also,  were  cropping  the  grass  growing 
on  several  roofs.  All  the  goats  we  had  yet  seen,  were  black, 
with  long  pendulous  ears. 

Our  host  was  a potter ; and  wrought  at  his  trade  in  his  own 


' H*.  Jonnal,  Hay  18S3. 
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house.  His  jars  were  decorated  with  rings  and  other  ornaments, 
and  exhibited  some  very  neat  work.  We  found  every  thing  at 
Jeijft’adear;  partly  from  scarcity,  and  partly  because  we  were 
Franks.  We  had  to  send  to  another  village  for  barley  for  the 
horses.  Our  guide  and  servants  were  quartered  in  the  room  with 
the  family.  The  former  we  here  sent  back  to  Sidon. 

The  Sheikh  of  the  village,  who  was  a brother  of  our  host, 
called  to  pay  his  res|)ect8  ; as  did  also  the  old  priest.  The  latter 
was  71  years  of  age  ; was  married  and  had  been  here  35  years ; but 
except  his  blue  turban  and  gray  beard,  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  other  men  of  the  village.  He  had  suffered 
a whole  generation  to  grow  up  around  him  without  teaching 
them  even  to  read.  There  is  no  school ; and  only  four  or  five 
can  read  at  all.  The  village  numbers  94  males,  all  Greek 
Catholics ; and  six  families  of  Met&wileh. — There  are  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity  in  the  village.  In  the  rocks  just  above  it  are 
two  or  three  excavations,  which  may  have  been  sepulchres. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  weather  having  partially  cleared  up, 
we  rode  out,  under  the  guidance  of  our  host,  to  visit  wlmt  h6 
said  was  the  highest  perennial  Murce  of  the  Zaherdny,  some  dis- 
tance up  the  great  chasm.  We  descended  northeast  very  steeply 
to  the  Iwttom  of  the  valley  ; where  the  swollen  river  was  brawl- 
ing and  foaming  along  its  course,  through  tracts  of  green  grass, 
shaded  by  black  walnut  trees,  with  two  or  three  mills,  along  the 
stream  ; a spot  of  sweet  beauty  in  the  midst  of  wild  grandeur. 
Passing  up  the  valley  the  way  became  more  difficult.  We  soon 
came  to  a spot,  where  the  rocks  had  been  cut  away  to  form  a 
passage  ; and  there  was  an  ancient  pavement  laid  in  cement. 
At  first  sight  it  seemed  doubtful,  whether  this  had  been  a road 
or  an  aqu^uct  ; but  it  soon  proved  to  be  the  latter.  After  25 
minutes  from  the  village  we  reached  the  source,  a fine  large 
ffiuntain  bursting  forth  with  violence,  and  with  water  enough  for 
a mill  race.  Here  we  found  a channel  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  3 feet 
8 inches  wide,  and  nearly  as  deep,  plastered  with  cement  on  the 
sides,  with  stones  above  laid  in  the  same  cement,  as  if  the  chan- 
nel had  been  once  covered.  It  was  the  statement  of  our  host  and 
others,  that  above  this  fountain  the  stream  dries  up  in  summer ; 
but  never  below  it. 

In  returning  we  traced  the  course  of  the  aqueduct  for  a con- 
siderable distance  along  the  steep  declivity  ; either  as  hewn  in 
the  rocks,  or  built  up  on  one  side  with  masonry  ; always  with 
its  cemented  pavement,  sometimes  in  two  layers.  We  kept 
along  the  declivity  below  the  village ; and  could  see  the  aque- 
duct carried  in  a channel  around  the  precipitous  face  of  a pro- 
jecting point  of  rock  further  down  ; after  which  it  turned  north- 
westwards, and  was  conducted  along  the  surface  as  before.  At 
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one  point,  in  a field  on  the  south  of  the  village,  we  found  the 
ancient  wall  remaining,  which  had  been  built  up  for  it  against  a 
steep  part  of  the  hill.  The  further  course  of  the  aqueduct  was 
already  known  in  part,  as  far  as  to  Kefr  Milkeh  on  the  direct 
road  from  Sidon  to  Jeb&’a,  an  hour  and  a quarter  from  the  latter 

Elace.  Dr  De  Forest,  in  passing  over  that  road  a few  weeks 
iter,  found  on  the  hill  just  east  of  Kefr  Milkeh,  the  bottom  of 
the  ancient  water-course  laid  in  cement ; and  saw  further  on 
where  the  aqueduct  had  been  carried  around  the  summits  of  two 
hills ; and  also  on  arches  over  a deep  gorge,  half  an  hour  or 
more  northwest  of  Jeb&'a.  The  abutments  of  the  arches  are 
still  visible.' 

Although  these  more  western  traces  of  the  aqueduct  were 
already  known,  I am  not  aware  that  its  commencement  at  the 
fountain  in  the  gorge  of  the  Zaherfiny  had  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered. It  must  have  been  construct^  in  order  to  convey  the 
water  of  this  source  to  Sidon  for  drinking.  The  Sidonians  had 
aqueducts  and  water  for  irrigation,  in  abundance,  from  the  Aa- 
waly,  much  nearer  ; but  even  now  the  water  of  the  Auwaly  is 
not  regarded  as  good  for  drinkiBg  ; and  fiimilies  in  the  city  are 
suppli^  from  fountains  an  hour  or  more  distant.  The  supply 
fix)m  this  head  of  the  Zaherfiny  was  good  and  abundant. 

On  our  return,  we  ascended  to  the  village  from  the  south. 
This  brought  us  to  the  large  fountain  of  the  village,  which  bursts 
out  some  distance  below  it ; and  led  us  also  by  the  threshing- 
floors,  where  is  a fine  point  of  view. 

While  engaged  in  tracing  the  aqueduct  south  of  the  village, 
our  guide  brought  us  to  a tablet  of  sandstone  lying  in  a 
ploughed  field ; which  he  said  had  been  found  the  preceding  sum- 
mer tn  the  aqueduct.  It  was  29  inches  long  by  14  inches  broad, 
and  on  it  was  sculptured  the  figure  of  a man  in  a tunic,  in  high 
reUef ; the  back  ordy  being  attached.  The  head  had  stood  out 
fiee  ; but  was  broken  oflf  in  digging,  before  they  knew  what  the 
stone  was.  At  the  upper  right  hand  comer  of  the  tablet  was 
the  following  imperfect  Greek  inscription ; the  letters  in  small 
type  being  doubtnd. 


ANTA2 


DEPI 


OIIIEPIEaar 
EKTON  . . . 


KATEYXE 

ANE6H 


> Ml  Jonmal,  May  18S2. 
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There  was  some  appearance  as  if  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
tablet  had  been  cut  away ; thus  destroying  perhaps  some  part 
of  the  inscription. — We  bargained  for  this  tablet,  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Rev.  Mr  Thomson  in  Sidon,  at  the  price  demanded.  It 
was  never  delivered  ; but  subsequently  an  offer  came  to  Sidon, 
to  bring  it  down  for  the  double  of  the  price  agreed  upon.  As 
this  last  demand  amounted  only  to  twenty  piastres,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty,  had  Mr  Thomson  been  at  home.  The 
demand,  however,  shows  a trait  in  the  character  of  the  people. 

Friday,  April  9th.  Our  first  object  to  day  was  to  visit  the  > 
great  fortress  esh-ShOkif,  which  sto^  conspicuous  before  us  in 
the  south,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  three  hours.  The  direct 
road  descends  at  once  from  Jeijti'a  to  the  Zaherfiny,  in  40  min- 
utes ; thence  along  the  stream  20  minutes  to  the  fo^  just  where 
the  stream  turns  west ; and  afterwards  along  Wady  Jermtik  to 
Arnftn.  This  route  was  afterwards  followed  by  Dr  De  Forest ; 
but  as  the  river  was  now  swollen  and  the  ford  difficult,  we  pre- 
ferred to  cross  by  a bridge  on  the  way  to  Nebfitlyeh. 

We  set  off  at  7.25  ; the  Sheikh  of  the  village  accompanying 
ns  on  foot  for  some  distance,  as  a mark  of  courtesy.  The 
descent  towards  the  south  was  steep  and  long,  but  not  difficult. 
We  could  here  look  down  along  Wady  Jermfik ; and  see  the 
bend  of  the  river,  as  it  turns  westward  into  its  lesser  chasm. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley  presented  a fine  green  level  basin 
among  the  cliffs.  Dr  De  Forest  stopped  in  this  basil*  for  lunch ; 
and  “ found  abundant  shade  under  the  black  walnut  and  other 
treea  Large  wild  grape  vines  and  small  creepers  swung  fiom 
tree  to  tree ; and  a thick  shrubbery  lined  the  banks.  An  old 
mill  was  by  the  side  of  the  stream  ; and  there  was  a rude  foot- 
bridge. The  scenery  was  wild  and  interesting."  Below  this 
basin  is  Wady  JermOk. 

At  8 o’clock  we  were  opposite  'Arab  S&lim  with  its  large 
white  dome  ten  minutes  on  our  left.  It  stands  on  the  precipi- 
tous western  bank  of  the  valley,  some  400  feet  above  the 
Zaherfiny,  and  twenty  minutes  north  of  the  bend  and  chasm. 
We  now  kept  more  to  the  right,  descending  along  the  right  hand 
slopes  of  a lateral  valley,  which  brought  us  at  8.30  to  the  2^herhny, 
here  running  N.  55°  W.  The  stream  was  swollen  ; but  was  not 
so  large  as  the  D&mtlr  at  its  mouth.  It  was  tumbling  rapidly 
along  a pretty  vaUey,  skirted  with  oleanders.  The  bridge  was 
five  minutes  further  down ; a rude  modem  stracture.  The 
descentjto  it  from  Jeijh’a  is  more  than  1000  feet. 

The  road  now  ascended  gradually  to  the  higher  rolling  tract 
in  the  south.  At  8*.55  we  were  opposite  Tell  Habbhsh  on  our 
light ; to  which  we  turned  aside.  It  afforded  a fine  back  view 
ofj  erjh’a  and  the  mountain  beyond.  That  village  lies  conspicu- 
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oualy  on  the  shonlder  of  the  high  ridge  (Rlh4n)  north  of  the 
great  chasm  of  the  Zaherfiny;  and  we  could  mark  our  course  of 
Wednesday,  in  the  rain,  along  the  steep  declivity  of  that  ridge. 
Beyond  and  above  the  immense  goige  were  seen  the  higher  peaks 
of  Lebanon ; while  in  the  southeast,  coming  out  from  beliind 
the  southern  extremity  of  Jebel  Bihfin,  the  lofty  snow-capped 
smnmits  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  the  ancient  Hermon,  began  to 
appear.  This  was  a side  view  ; and  preseuted  two  summits,  of 
which  the  northeastern  is  considerably  the  highest.  The  snow 
on  esh-Sheikh  extended  for  some  distance  down  the  sides ; while 
on  the  peaks  of  Lebanon  opposite  there  was  none. — The  village 
Habbh^  lies  a mile  or  more  distant,  about  W.  S.  W.  The  Tell 
has  upon  it  no  ruins.' 

Beturning  to  the  road,  we  set  off  again  at  9.20.  Our  guide 
soon  turned  to  the  left,  to  a road  leading  direct  to  esh-ShOkif, 
instead  of  bringing  us  to  Nebktiyeh,  where  our  muleteers  had 
iMen  ordered  to  meet  us.  It  was  some  time  before  we  dis- 
covered the  mistake  ; and  then  ten  minutes  were  lost  in  getting 
back  across  the  fiel^  to  the  right  road.  The  country  was  roll- 
ing, and  mostly  cultivated.  W e reached  Neb&tiyeh  at  10  o’clock, 
a large  village  in  a broad  open  fertile  valley  or  basin  drained 
northwest  to  the  Zaher&ny.  It  is  a market-place  ; and  a fair  is 
held  every  Monday.  There  is  a KMn,  so  called,  consisting 
merely  of  two  or  three  rows  of  stone  arches,  low  and  very  shal- 
low, so  as  hardly  to  cover  a horse’s  length  ; much  on  the  plan  of 
a range  of  New  England  horsesheds.  Two  only  of  the  houses 
of  the  village  had  two  stories.  One  of  these  belonged  to  the 
Sheikh  of  the  district  Beldd  esh-ShOkif,  who  was  now  absent  at 
Beirht ; the  other  to  a rich  peasant.  The  Sheikh  was  said  to 
have  a council,  composed  of  members  from  the  different  sects. 
As  the  shoes  of  some  of  our  animals  required  fastening,  we  stop- 
ped here  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  smith  was  an  active,  handy 
fellow,  and  did  his  work  well.  Several  horses  were  standing 
about,  and  very  many  donkeys  ; these  kept  up  a constant  bray- 
ing.— Nebdtiyeh  b midway  on  the  road  between  Sidon  and  Has- 
beiya,  six  hours  from  each.* 

At  11.10  we  proceeded  by  a level  and  easy  road  towards  the 
castle,  now  directly  before  us  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  and  a 
half.  After  fifteen  minutes  we  were  opposite  the  upper  Nebfi- 
tiyeh,  a much  smaller  village  on  higher  ground  at  our  right. 
Directly  in  our  road  was  a rude  cemetery  ; and  the  graves  were 
trodden  down  by  the  passing  animals.*  As  we  advanced  the 

* Bearingt  Tell  Hebbfteh:  Hfimtn  Nebi^fehi  2^bd!zi  268%  f m.  K&l'at 
15%  Nebv  SAfy  88%  *Areb  Sulim  61%  eeb-Shftkif  147% 

Kebj  Sijud  OS'*.  cib-Sbbkif  161”.  * Bearings  at  11.80:  Kebj’Alj  et-T^iir 

Lower  Nebatijeb  192”.  HabbOsb  241”.  S.  80”  E.  2 m.  Neb4djeh  N.  80* 

' Bearing  from  the  Tillage  of  Lower  W.  ^ m. 
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fields  and  pasture  became  richer ; and  the  groimd  was  covered 
with  clover,  daisies,  anemones,  and  the  like.  Hermon,  too,  was 
ever  before  ns,  towering  in  majesty.  A pond  of  water  was  on 
our  rigl^at  12.5.‘  We  passed  some  persons,  who  had  pitched  a 
tent,  and  had  a large  number  of  horses  tethered  and  feeding. 
At  12.20  we  reached  Amhn,  near  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  which 
the  castle  stands.*  This  ridge  b^ins  at  Wady  JermOk,  and 
runs  southwesterly  along  the  course  of  the  Lltiny.  The  road 
from  Sidon  to  Hasbeiya  passes  more  to  the  left ; and  descends 
into  the  lower  part  of  Wady  JermOk,  north  of  the  ridge,  and  so 
to  the  Jisr  KhOrdela.  The  distance  from  AmOn  to  the  bridge 
is  50  minutes. 

AmOn  is  a small  and  miserable  village.  Its  name  is  only 
known,  as  used  by  Arabian  writers  to  mark  the  adjacent  fortress, 
esh-ShOklf  AmOn,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  castles 
called  esh-ShOkif,  but  of  less  note.'  We  stopped  for  lunch 
beneath  a spreading  tree,  surrounded  by  scattered  rocks.  In  two 
of  these  sarcophagi  had  been  excavated,  with  grooves  for  the 
lids  ; and  one  of  them  was  rounded  at  the  ends. 

Between  the  village  and  the  foot  of  the  castle  ridge,  is  a 
lower  meadow-like  tract,  ^bont  ten  minutes  broad  ; and  then 
the  direct  ascent  is  very  steep.  We  rode  to  the  top  in  twenty 
minutes  from  the  villa!^.  An  easier  path  leads  up  from  the 
southwest.  On  the  way  up  we  passed  what  may  have  been  a 
tank  for  water ; the  ^nt  was  built  up  with  solid  masonry, 
while  the  back  part  was  excavated  in  the  steep  slope.  We  came 
out  on  the  southwest  of  the  fortress ; passing  among  the  mins  of 
a village  in  that  quarter  once  belonging  to  the  castle,  and  sur- 
round^ by  a wall  with  two  round  towers.  Here  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  for  some  distance  has  been  levelled  off,  ]>erhap8  as  a parade 
ground,  and  forme  still  a solitary  but  munificent  promenade. 
Approaching  the  eastern  brink,  we  looked  down  suddenly,  and 
almost  perpendicularly,  upon  the  LitAny  in  its  narrow  valley  1500 
feet  below,  as  determined  later  by  Dr  De  Forest.  The  height 
of  the  ridge  on  the  other  side,  above  Amfrn,  is  less  than  500 
feet.  The  elevation  above  the  sea  is  2205  feet. 

We  now  had  close  before  us  the  massive  remains  of  the 
ancient  castle,  the  Bdfort  of  the  crasaders  ; and  all  around  us 
a prospect  of  great  extent  and  grandeur.  The  isolated  ridge  of 
the  castle  is  entirely  naked ; and  being  higher  than  all  the 
neighbouring  ridges  and  the  adjacent  country,  except  Jebel 
BlMn,  the  fortress  stands  out  as  a conspicuous  landmark,  visible 


* Baaringt  At  18.5 : Kefr  Tllmh  E.  ^ tn. 
Sh6kln  W.  8 OL 

* From  Arn&n,  Nebjr  'Alj  et-T&hirbore 
N.  5*  W. 
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at  a great  distance  in  all  directions.  Towards  the  east  were  the 
snowy  heights  of  Hennon,  sometimes  called  also  Jebel  eth-Thelj, 
“ S^QOw  mountain ; ” and  far  in  the  £.  N.  £.  was  another  lof^ 
peak  with  snow,  the  highest  in  Anti-Lebanon,  on  th^east  of 
Zebedkny.  Looking  northeast,  the  eye  took  in-  the  outlines  of 
the  Bok&’a,  fke  great  valley  between  Lebcmonand  Anti-Lebanon. 
Between  northeast  and  north  the  southern  ridges  of  Lebanon,  or 
Jebel  Bihun,  came  tumbling  down  in  dark  heavy  masses  between 
the  Litdny  and  Wady  JermQk,  filling  up  the  whole  interval  quite 
to  the  fork.  From  thence,  an  hour  or  more  above  the  fork,  a 
broad,  rocky,  and  much  lower  ridge,  is  thrown  off  towards  the  & 
B.  £.  and  through  the  whole  of  tlm  ridge  the  river  breaks  its  way 
very  obliquely  by  a deep  and  singular  chasm.  The  same  ridge 
divides  beyond  the  Litany  ; one  branch  continuing  along  near 
the  river,  .and  forming  the  eastern  wall  of  its  valley  and  the 
western  side  of  Merj  'Ayfln  ; the  other  uniting  with  the  ridge  on 
the  east  of  Merj  'Ayhn,  and  separating  it  from  Wady  et-Teim. 
This  latter  ridge  we  could  now  see,  across  the  former,  and  still 
further  beyond  was  visible  the  great  castle  of  B^ni&s.  In  the 
S.  8.  £.  were  the  higher  hills  on  the  west  of  the  Hhleh.  The 
deep  valley  of  the  Litdny  below  the  castle  is  “ a great  gulf '' 
there  fixed  ; which  forms  an  almost  impassable  barrier  between 
the  regions  on  each  side.  One  of  the  most  frequented  places  of 
passage  is  the  bridge  of  KhQrdela,  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Jei^ 
mQk  ; just  above  the  castle,  but  not  visible  from  it.  The  bridge 
has  pointed  arches  ; and  was  formerly  defended  by  a tower  at 
the  west  end,  now  in  ruins.  The  castle  ridge,  wi^  its  western 
slope,  continues  on  towards  the  south ; but  after  half  an  hour 
the  river  suddenly  turns  west,  almost  at  a right  angle,  opposite 
Deir  Mim&s,  and  breaks  through  the  ridge  by  a narrow  chasm  ; 
leaving  the  ridge  and  slope  running  on  still  further  beyond,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  The  river  continues  to  flow  aloi^  a 
deep  and  narrow  ravine  through  this  region  of  table  land,  until 
it  enters  the  sea,  as  the  Kasimiyeh,  north  of  Tyre.  The  steep 
sides  of  its  ravine  are  mostly  clothed  with  shrubs  ; and  so  narrow 
is  the  chasm,  and  so  even  and  unbroken  the  land  on  either  side, 
that  the  traveller  oomes  out  unexpectedly  upon  the  brink  of  this 
precipitous  gulf.  ^ 

In  the  north  is  Wady  JermQk,  shut  in  on  the  east  by  the 
high  wall  of  Jebel  Bihan  ; and  on  the  west  by  a much  lower 
ridge,  which  on  its  other  side  rises  but  little  above  the  tract  of' 
table  land  that  we  had  passed  over.  Below  the  water-shed  near 
the  angle  of  the  Zaherkny,  the  valley  spreads  into  a plain,  per- 
haps twenty  minutes  in  width  by  an  hour  or  more  in  len^h. 
Ten  minutes  from  the  water-shed  in  the  plain,  is  a fountain, 
Neb’a  el-M&dineh,  the  head  of  a small  stream  called  the  Zu- 
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reikln.  This  is  joined  fifteen  minutes  farther  down  hy  another 
from  Neb’a  ShOkkah,  on  the  side  of  Jebel  Rih&n.  After  anther 
quarter  of  an  hour  is  the  squalid  village  of  JermtSk  wit*  its 
fountain  and  stream,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Rihfin.  Further 
down,  the  valley  contracts  to  a narrower  and  steeper  glen,  and 
descends  to  the  LltAny.  Tflmrah,  the  min  of  a modem  village, 
is  situated  directly  in  the  fork ; and  is  one  hour  distant  from 
Jermflk,  and  twenty  minutes  above  the  Jisr  et-Khflrdela.  The 
valley  is  everywhere  fertile  with  tillage  and  pasturage  ; but  the 
plain  is  said  to  be  unhealthy.  It  belongs  to  the  Druze  Sheikhs 
of  the  Jembldt  &mily.  Wady  JermOk  is  the  boundary  between 
the  district  of  esh-Shflkif  and  that  of  Jezzln  on  Lebanon.  In 
Uke  manner  the  Zaher&ny  separates  Beldd  esh-ShOktf  from  et- 
Tnfiilh  on  the  north. 

The  aspect  of  the  vast  and  lofty  masses  of  southern  Lebanon, 
or  Jebel  Rlhdn,  here  seen  as  shut  in  and  distinctly  bounded  by 
the  Lltdny  and  Wady  JermOk,  is  dark,  rugged,  and  grand.  Its 
aonthera  point  slopes  off  gradually  down  to  the  fork  of  the  two 
valleys  ; and  though  there  must  probably  be  upon  it  arable  land, 
yet  there  is  no  villa^  of  any  size  in  the  whole  tract  south  of  Kefr 
Hftneh.  JermOk  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest.' 

Wo  now  entered  the  fortress.  The  main  approach  is  from 
the  south  ; and  here  was  a fine  reservoir  for  water,  in  connection 
with  the  moat.  This  latter  was  cut  in  the  solid  rock  along  the 
western  side  and  southern  end  of  the  castle  ; the  other  quarters 
heinf;  in  themselves  inaccessible.  The  crest  of  the  ridge  is  very 
narrow  ; and  the  castle  occupies  its  whole  breadth,  and  more. 
The  approach  was  by  a drawbridge  on  the  south  ; and  was  then 
carried  along  upon  a lower  ledge  on  the  east,  thirty  feet  or  more 
below  the  main  body  of  the  fortress.  Here  are  the  remains  of 
buildings,  perhaps  stables,  erected  by  the  crusaders,  on  what 
would  seem  to  have  been  earlier  platforms  or  abutments  resting 
on  lower  projecting  rocks.  Near  the  northeast  comer,  massive 
erections  lean  upon  the  upper  caatle  ; and  through  these  was  the 
main  entrance.  The  whole  approach,  therefore,  was  perfectly 
commanded  by  the  castle.  The  surface  of  the  declivity  between 
the  lower  ledge  and  the  upper  castle,  where  not  of  itself  so  steep 
and  smooth  as  to  be  inaccessible,  is  covered  with  fine  sloping 
masonry.  This  was  now  gay  with  a profusion  of  anemones. 

The  form  of  the  castle  was  controlled  by  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands.  It  is  therefore  long  and  very  narrow ; the 
length  being  greatly  disproportioned  to  the  breadth.  The  east- 
ern side  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  built  up  by  the  crusaders  ; 

' Be*riagtlromK&r>l«di-Shfik!f:  NebT-  268’.  d-HOmnh  273°.  Shftkin  802°. 
Sjod  6*.  ChAsm  of  Litany  44*.  K&14’4t  Meifidh&n  802"*.  Arn6n  332^  Kefr  Tibnlt 
83*.  Khijun  91*.  el-Khirbeh  103*.  K&l'et  332\  Keby  *Aly  et-Tihir  847*. 

BioiM  120\  Deir  Mima*  160*.  Zautar 
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with  the  exception  of  the  sloping  work  outside.  Here,  about 
the  middle,  is  the  Latin  chapel,  with  groined  ceilings,  and  a 
fin#Gothic  portal  opening  into  the  inner  court.  But  along  the 
whole  western  side,  including  the  comers  on  the  north  and  the 
southwest,  it  needs  but  . a glance  to  perceive,  that  this  whole 
portion  belongs  to  a period  far  earlier  than  the  crusades.  This 
part  still  forms  the  main  body  of  the  building  ; and  exhibits 
veiy  few  traces  of  the  work  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  built 
throughout  with  hevdhd  stones  ; not  largo  stones  like  those  at 
Jerusalem,  nor  with  a bevel  so  regular  as  is  found  even  in  the 
tower  of  Hippicus  ; but  yet  of  the  same  general  character  ; left 
rough  in  the  middle,  and  coarser.  The  stone  is  also  softer  ; and 
consequently  more  weather-worn.  There  are  here  several  square 
projecting  towers,  with  suhstmetions  sloping  upwards  iiom  the 
moat,  which  may  be  said  to  be  almost  fac-simtleB  of  Hippicus. 
On  the  southwest  is  a round  comer  tower,  having  also  its  round 
sloping  suhstmetions  j the  whole  producing  a fine  effect.  East 
of  this  was  a small  portal,  having  a round  arch  of  stones  hewn 
smooth  and  fully  bevelled ; presenting  an  ornamental  appearance. 

The  walls  are  very  solid  and  lofty,  rising  sixty  or  eighty  feet 
above  the  trench.  The  length  is  given  at  about  800  feet ; the 
breadth  is  variable,  but  nowhere  exceeds  300  feet.  The  repairs  of 
the  crusaders  are  everywhere  easily  to  be  distinguished ; they  have 
a character  totally  different  from  the  rest.  This  great  fortress 
is  now  wholly  deserted  and  in  ruins  ; and  its  vault^  stables  and 
princely  halls  serve  only  as  a shelter  for  the  goat-herd  and  his 
flocks. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  fortress  existed 
long  before  the  time  of  the  crasades  ; yet  I am  not  aware  of 
any  historical  notice  respecting  it  earlier  than  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.' Perhaps  some  notice  of  the  kind  may  yet  be  discovered, 
to  fix  the  date  ; but  at  any  rate  it  cannot  later  than  the 
times  of  the  Byzantine  or  Roman  dominion  in  Syria  ; if  not 
indeed  earlier.  Here  was  always  an  important  pass  from  Bidon 
towards  the  east.  The  Sidonians  early  had  possession  of  the 
country  aroimd  B&nifis  and  of  the  plain  of  the  Hhleh,  which 
Josephus  speaks  of  as  “ the  great  plain  of  Sidon  and  their 
only  direct  access  to  that  r^on,  the  only  point  where  they  could 
well  cross  the  Lit&ny  to  reach  Merj  'Aytin  and  the  Hhleh,  was 
by  this  pass.  Here  too  is  stiU  found  the  easiest  of  the  great 
roads  from  Sidon  to  Damascus,  avoiding  entirely  the  steeps  and 
the  rough  places  of  Lebanon.  That  in  the  prosperous  times  of 

^ For  notice*  of  esh-Shfikif  during  the  * Jot.  Ant  5.  8.  I,  rb  tjiiya  2c- 

croiadet  end  later,  tee  VoL  XL  pp.  453,  454  Smr  Comp.  Judg.  18,  7.  lOl 

[UL  380.]  87.  28. 
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Phenician  ooimnerce,  there  should  not  here  have  been  a fortress 
commanding  this  important  pass,  can  hardly  be  supposed. 

We  returned  from  the  castle  to  Amhn  ; and  left  that  village 
at  2.20  on  our  way  to  the  bridge  over  the  Llt&ny  at  Ka’ka’lyeh. 
The  road  led  through  a rich  and  beautiful  tract,  without  wood, 
to  el-HOmrah  ; which  we  reached  at  2.50.*  Here  the  back  view 
of  the  great  gorge  of  the  Zaher&ny  and  the  adjacent  peaks  of 
Rihftn,  was  very  fine ; and  showed  the  mountain  on  the  north 
of  the  gorge  to  be  the  highest.  Passing  on  through  rich  fields 
and  over  a swell  of  ground,*  we  saw  a boy  alone  with  two  camels 
and  a donkey,  which  he  was  tethering  out  for  pasture,  singing  in 
the  mean  time  with  might  and  main.  At  3.15  we  came  to  the 
eastern  village  of  Zautar  ; and  ten  minutes  later  to  the  western 
Zautar.  Between  them  was  an  encampment  of  gypsies,  with 
tents  and  horses,  in  a field.  Here  we  could  look  down  into  the 
deep  gulf  of  the  LltHny  on  our  left,  running  west ; its  steep 
sides  were  covered  with  shrubs.  We  soon  began  to  descend  a 
side  valley  running  down  almost  parallel  to  the  Litftny,  called 
Wady  ’Am  ’Abd  el-’Al.  As  we  passed  down  we  could  see  the 
coarse  of  the  Ltt&ny  for  some  distance  below  the  junction  ; 
where  the  river  at  last  enters  a narrow  chasm  between  very  high 
banks.  The  wooded  sides  of  its  chasm  above  and  below  the 
bridge,  cannot  be  less  than  from  500  to  800  feet  in  height.  We 
came  down  to  the  river  and  bridge  at  4.25  ; and  pitched  our 
tent  for  the  night  on  the  north  bank,  amid  the  long  grass  of  a 
meadow  close  by  the  bridge,  in  the  bottom  of  this  deep  valley. 
During  the  night  the  dew  was  very  heavy  ; so  that  the  tent  was 
wet  througL 

The  river  was  here  running  close  under  the  high  southern 
bank  ; the  stream  swollen,  larger  than  any  we  had  yet  crossed, 
and  rushing  on  over  a rocky  bed  with  many  rapids.  A smaller 
northern  branch  enclosed  an  island  ; and  across  this  the  bridge 
is  built ; the  middle  part  being  a causeway.  The  abutments 
and  the  two  northern  arches  of  the  northern  part  of  the  bridge, 
are  of  very  high  antiquity ; all  the  rest  is  modem  ; and  the 
whole  is  rickety  and  covert  with  an  execrable  pavement.*  At 
the  bridge  are  two  large  mills  ; and  one  further  down.  These 
are  not  used  until  later  in  the  season  ; when  the  water  of  the 
mills  on  other  streams,  fails. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  houses  near  the  bridge.  The 
village  Ks’kalyoh  lies  high  on  the  northern  hill  side,  at  our  right 
as  we  came  down,  at  least  a mile  distant.  On  the  high  point 


* Baaring:i  ftt  el-Hfirnnkht  Sh6kln  N. 
«*W.  Meifiah&a  N.  8(T  W. 

* B««rijigt  ftt  8 : et-Taiyibeh  152**,  8|> 

Deir  M-Siri/Aa  158'*,  2^  m.  ikth 
t^M  pkcM  are  fonth  of  the  litiaj. 

VoL.  UL— 6* 


* TbU  bridge  over  the  litAn^  wu  tuh 
known  to  Frank  reddenti  at  t^  time  of 
our  former  journey.  It  was  first  brought 
to  notice  by  Mr  Wolcott  in  1842;  see 
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between  Wady  el-’ Ain  and  the  LltAny,  was  the  little  village 
Judeideh.  Beyond  the  river,  we  could  look  up  along  Wady 
Hujeir,  coming  down  from  near  TibnSn.  On  the  point  above  ite 
junction  with  the  Litfiny,  was  ez-ZOkkiyeh  ; and  at  a distance 
on  its  high  eastern  bank,  the  village  of  Kuseir  was  in  sight. 
The  river  separates  the  two  districts,  Belfid  ^hflkif  and  £ei£d 
Beshdrah.* 

Saturday,  April  lOtA. — Our  phui  for  to  day  was  to  visit 
KQbrikhah  and  Khirbet  Silim,  where  we  had  heard  of  ruins  and 
columns ; and  then  reach  Tibnin.  We  took  as  guide  an  old 
man  named  Muhammed,  with  one  eye  and  a sinister  look,  but 
intelligent ; who  lived  at  the  bridge,  and  had  supplied  us  with 
provisions  for  the  day. 

We  forded  the  northern  branch  of  the  river ; and  thus  escaped 
the  worst  portion  of  the  bridge  and  the  causeway.  Leaving  the 
bridge  at  7.30,  we  soon  enter^  and  passed  up  Wady  Hujeir  in  a 
general  direction  about  S.  by  E.  the  usual  road  to  Tibnin.  The 
valley  is  narrow,  with  very  high  banks  ; which  prevent  the  trav- 
eller from  seeing  any  thing,  except  now  and  then  a village  on 
their  brow.  The  steep  slopes  on  each  side  were  beautifully 
wooded  with  the  Butm,  the  oak,  a species  of  maple,  laurel,  and 
occasionally  a carob  tree.  As  we  advanced,  the  path  was  skirted 
with  flowers,  as  anemones,  a pea  with  purple  flower,  small  red 
poppies,  yellow  daisies,  and  others.  A lively  limpid  brook  was 
flowing  down  the  valley,  turning  at  short  intervals  not  less  than 
six  mills,  and  there  was  the  ruin  of  a seventh.  These  were 
now  grinding  for  the  people  of  the  region  ; but  later  in  the 
season  the  stream  partially  dies  away  ; and  then  the  laige  millH 
at  the  bridge  are  put  in  motion.  As  we  went  on,  Bashid 
plucked  for  us  the  green  pod  of  a carob  tree  ; which  must 
therefore  have  blossomed  very  early,  probably  in  February,  like 
the  almond.  The  whole  valley  presented  a scene  of  sweet  rural 
beauty.’  The  air  too  was  full  of  the  songs  of  the  lark  and 
many  other  small  birds.  The  note  of  one  much  resembled  that 
of  the  bluebird. 

We  came  at  8.45  to  'Ain  Hujeir ; above  which  the  water- 
course sometimes  becomes  quite  dry  in  summer.  At  8.50  we 
turned  to  the  left  up  Wady  Selhky,  which  comes  down  from  the 
southeast.  Here  we  met  a man  with  a large  drove  of  horses 
and  cattle.  We  had  before  seen  in  Wady  Hujeir  quite  a 
number  of  camels  ; and  among  them  a young  one  already  with 
a saddle  on  its  back.  After  fifteen  minutes  we  began  to  climb 

’ Bearings  from  JiirKa'ka’iyeh:  Village  * Bearings  at  8 : ez-Ztikkljeh  N.  10**  E. 

of  Ka*ka1jeh  N.  15**  W.  1 m.  Jodeideh  el*Kantarah  S.  48'’  £.  m.  on  W.  bank. 
N.60**E.  im.  es-Zfikklyah  S.  70^  £.  f *Aidib  S.  10*  W.  | m.  cm  W.  bank, 
m.  Kuseir  S.  48*  £.  3 m. 
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I tbe  steep  southern  bank,  in  order  to  reach  Eohrikhah.  The 

I waj  'W’as  little  more  than  a goat  path,  leading  up  over  rocks  and 

i among  bushes,  and  very  difficult.  The  ascent  was  not  leas 

I than  from  700  to  800  feet.  The  guide  probably  mistook  the 

j way ; since  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  there  should  not  be  an 

I easier  path  between  the  village  and  its  mills.  We  came  out  on 

the  brow  at  9.30 ; and  saw  Eabrikhah  before  us  S.  40  £.  a 
I quarter  of  an  hour  distant.  Our  path  now  lay  through  fields  of 

I wheat  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth  ; finer  than  which  I had  • 

I not  before  seen  in  this  or  any  other  coimtiy. 

I Among  these  splendid  fields  of  grain  are  still  found  the  tares 

‘ spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.*  As  described  to  me,  they 

are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  wheat  until  the  ear  appears. 

I The  seed  resembles  wheat  in  form  ; but  is  smaller,  and  black, 

j In  Beirdt  poultry  are  fed  upon  this  seed  ; and  it  is  kept  for 

I sale  for  that  purpose.  When  not  separated  from  the  wheat, 

bread  made  from  the  flour  often  causes  dizziness  to  those  who 
I eat  of  it.  All  this  corresponds  with  the  lolium  ternvientum,  or 

I bearded  darnel.* 

f We  reached  Eflhrikhah  at  9.45.  It  is  a miserable  village,  on 

I the  southern  brow  of  the  deep  Wady  Seldky,  commanding  a 

, wide  view  on  the  east  as  far  as  to  the  ridge  in  the  west  of  the 

I Hdleh ; and  on  the  north  into  Bel&d  Shnklf.  The  sea  was 

, visible  ; also  Jebel  Bih&n  and  Jerjil’a  ; whilo  Efll'at  esh-Shukif 

I on  its  naked  ridge  appeared  as  if  on  the  southeast  border  of  a 

I large  plain,  alone  in  a vast  basin.  Jebel  eeh-8heikh  was  perfectly 

I clear  ; and  glittering  with  its  snows.  Wady  Selflky  was  said  to 

I have  its  beginning  near  'Aitherfin,  between  Bint  Jebeil  and 

Eedes.  It  drains  the  whole  intervening  region.  Beyond  the 
valley  there  was  pointed  out  to  us  a large  tree,  N.  65°  E.  at  the 
distance  of  some  two  miles  ; around  which  were  said  to  be  a few 
ruins  bearing  the  name  of  Eeshf.  This  name  corresponds  to  the 
Achahaph  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  a city  on  the  border  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher ; whose  king  is  twice  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  king  of  Hazor.*  As  Hazor  was  situated  somewhere  on 
the  west  of  the  Hftleh  and  overlooking  it,  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  idea,  that  the  true  site  of  Achshaph  may  have 
thus  been  perpetuated  under  the  name  Ees&f.* 

On  approaching  the  village,  we  came  upon  the  mins  of 
dwellings,  some  of  them  of  hewn  stones ; and  I afterwards  found 
among  them  a curved  stone  of  an  arch,  with  a projecting  shoul- 

' ■ Matt.  18,  25  tq.  1]  m.  Deir  Siri/as  46*.  EU'at  Sh&UT  42*. 

* “ Infelix  lolinm,*  Vbig.  Q«or.  1.  154.  ’Auhith  82°,  1]  m.  el-Eaotarab  359*,  1 m. 

Gr.  Arab.  Zavio.  Sb&kin  8*.  Zaotir  (weat)  8°.  Kfiaeir 

* Jodi  19,  25.  !b.  11,  1.  12,  20.  850“,  3)  m.  TfiJln  267°.  el-Buij,  wort  of 

* Beanoj^s  at  KnbHkhahi  I'lUlAaijeh  W.  Hojeir,  286°.  Tibnia  223*.  oa-Sao- 
142*.  Merkabeh  189°.  Ba&i  Hai^bn  122°,  wiatb  286°.  Kosaf  65°. 
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der,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  remains  of  the  theatre  at  Sm3rma. 
The  ruins  we  had  come  to  examine  are  in  the  village  itself. 
They  consist  of  two  rows  of  columns  of  an  anci^t  temple,  ex- 
tending from  east  to  west.  The  columns  ate  of  a whitish  lune- 
stone.  Of  the  northern  row  there  are  four  standing  id  place, 
two  prostrate,  and  fragments  of  two  others.  Of  the  southern 
row,  three  are  standing  and  two  are  lying.  One  of  the  upright 
columns  has  an  Ionic  capital  with  delicate  tnu^ry-work  below 
• the  volutes.  Its  height  in  all  is  about  twelve  feet.  Many  large 
hewn  stones  are  built  into  the  walls  of  hovels  around  and  among 
the  columns ; but  there  are  none  that  seem  to  be  in  place. 
That  here  was  an  ancient  heathen  temple,  there  can  be  little 
doubt ; but  whether  it  was  of  Phenician,  Greek,  or  Boman 
origin,  there  exists  no  historic  trace  whatever,  to  afford  light  or 
reward  inquiry. 

We  set  off  again  at  10.35 ; and  bent  our  course  nearly  west 
towards  Tnlim  The  way  was  uneven ; crossing  shallower  valleys 
and  low  ridges  between  them.  Our  guide  lost  the  road  ; ai^ 
thus  delayed  us  some  ten  minutes.  We  reached  Thlln  at  11.25, 
situated  on  a high  cliff  looking  down  into  Wady  Hujeir  on  the 
w^t ; it  is  here  a deep  precipitous  valley  with  a bend  towards  the 
east.'  The  village  hw  no  traces  of  antiquity.  Quite  a herd  of 
young  cattle,  as  also  horses  and  donkeys,  were  shut  up  together 
in  a large  enclosure.  Among  those  who  came  to  gaze  at  us,  was 
a woman  spinning,  twirling  her  spindle  in  her  hands.  We  had 
yesterday  seen  an  old  man  ocenpM  in  the  same  way. 

To  reach  Khirbet  Silim  we  had  to  make  a great  circuit  by 
way  of  Sauwfin^  aroimd  the  head  of  a valley  towards  the  left. 
Betting  off  at  11.35,  we  returned  five  minutes  on  our  road ; and 
then  struck  first  southeast,  and  afterwards  southwest,  reaching 
Sauwftneh  at  12.25 ; although  the  direct  distance  from  Tdlin  is 
not  more  than  a mile  and  a half.  The  village  is  a miserable 
nest ; surrounded,  like  the  others  we  had  seen,  by  heaps  of  stones, 
the  remains  of  peasants’  houses.  We  here  struck  a side  valley 
running  down  southwest  to  Wady  Hujeir ; and  came  to  the 
Tibnin  road  along  the  latter  at  12.45.  We  turned  down  this 
valley  for  ten  minutes  ; and  so  arrived  at  Khirbet  Silim,  dtuated 
on  the  left  side  of  the  valley,  on  a high,  thin,  sharp  ridge  of  rock 
between  Wady  Hujeir  and  a small  parallel  side  vtdley. 

On  the  northern  and  higher  end  of  this  thin  ridge,  is  the 
village  of  Khirbet  Silim  ; its  houses  piled  one  upon  another  to 
the  top,  apparently  without  streets  or  open  ground ; a most 
comfortless  looking  place.  South  of  the  village,  where  the  ridge 

^ Bearinra  from  T&ltn:  Tlbnln  205^  — Wttt  of  Wady  Htrioir:  Kliiibet 

eo-Saawio^  m.  Kftl’at  Shftkif  Silim  218°,  m.  Kftliwelh  298°,  1 m. 

82°.  Uqjdel  Silim  145°,  2^m.  Jumegimeh  el>BoQ  810°,  1^  m.  TberS&b  817°. 
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u lower,  is  a level  area  or  natural  platform  of  rock.  In  the 
middle  of  this  stands  a lone  column  ; and  another  column  and 
two  or  three  pedestals  form  part  of  a low  wall  on  the  west. 
There  are  no  capitals.  Wherever  the  surface  of  the  rock  was 
uneven,  it  has  been  filled  out  with  pavement  The  columns  are 
of  the  common  limestone  ; and  much  ruder  than  those  at  Kii- 
brikhah.  Here  too  probably  once  stood  a heathen  temple. 

We  took  our  lunch  on  the  platform,  in  the  shade  of  the  low 
wall  While  thus  occupied,  the  Sheikh  of  the  village  came  to 
pay  us  his  respects.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  and  quite  respectable 
m his  appearance.  There  was  something  unusually  constrained 
in  luB  salutation  of  our  old  guide.  Raslud  afterwards  learned, 
that  Mohammed  had  formerly  stolen  three  horses  from  the 
Sheikh  ; and  for  this  had  received  two  hundred  blows  of  the 
bastinaiio,  and  been  fined.  Fortunately  we  had  now  done  with 
our  respectable  escort. 

The  distance  from  Khirbet  Silim  down  Wady  Hujeir  to  the 
LitAny  is  a little  less  than  three  hours.' 

Leaving  this  place  at  1.30,  we  again  followed  up  Wady 
Hujeir.  The  fine  brook  had  disappeared ; the  sides  were  less 
high  and  less  wooded  ; though  still  our  path  was  often  skirted 
with  flowers.  At  2.15  we  were  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  on  a 
low  ridge,  from  which  we  descended  into  another  valley.  Wady 
'Ain  el-MizrAb,  so  called  from  a fountain  here,  the  nearest  one  to 
Tibiun.  The  valley  has  its  head  branches  near  Hadddthah  and 
HAris  in  the  southwest.  It  here  sweeps  round  the  northeastern 
end  of  the  ridge  on  which  Tibnin  is  situated,  and  passes  down 
westwards  to  join  Wady  'Ashfir  in  the  direction  of  Kdna.  We 
ascended  rather  steeply  along  the  ridge  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  valley  ; and  at  2.40  came  to  Tibniu.  The  castle  stands  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  looking  down  into  Wady  el-’ Ain 
in  the  north,  and  out  over  the  basin  drained  by  it  in  the  south- 
east and  south.  The  large  village  of  Tibnin  is  in  a lower  saddle 
of  the  ridge,  southwest  of  the  castle.  The  public  cemetery  lies 
between  the  village  and  the  castle  ; many  paths  cross  it ; and 
the  graves  are  continually  trodden  under  foot.  We  pitched  our 
tent  on  the  grass  by  the  threshing-floors,  in  a fine  sightly  spot, 
just  below  the  castle  on  the  south. 

While  pitching  our  tent  a good-looking  man  approached  us  ; 
whom  we  found  to  bo  a Christian,  and  the  household  steward  of 
the  family  of  Sheikhs  residing  in  the  castle.  He  came  to  invite 
ns  to  take  up  our  quarters  at  his  own  house  in  the  village.  He 
said  the  Sheikhs  wore  all  absent  ; but  had  given  charge,  that  if 
any  Franks  came  along,  they  should  be  treated  with  respect, 

’ Mr  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  82. 
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We  desired  to  rest  awhile  ; and  made  an  appointment  to  vi^ 
the  castle  afterwards.  The  Sheikh  of  the  village  also  called. 

At  the  time  fixed,  several  persons  accompanied  us  to  the 
castle.  The  entrance  is  from  the  southwest ; and  is  reached  by 
a steep  ascent.  The  present  walls  are  mostly  of  modern  patch- 
work.  Only  the  earlier  stately  Gothic  portal  remains,  with  its  inte- 
rior vaulted  passages.  Over  these,  and  higher  than  the  walls,  one 
of  the  leading  fitmilies  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Metftwileh,  that  of 
'Aly  es-SOghlr,  had  built  themselves  a house,  in  which  they  reside 
in  a kind  of  shabby  state  ; they  and  their  attendants  being  the 
only  inhabitants  of  the  castle.'  We  were  conducted  into  the 
house,  and  to  the  audience  hall  of  the  family.;  This  occupies 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  house ; and  from  its  high  position 
commands  a noble  prospect.  Towards  the  southwest  it  has  a 
large  projecting  window  or  balcony,  overlooking  the  village  and 
the  country  around.  As  we  reclined  in  this  window  on  the  once 
splendid,  but  now  frded  carpets,  we  could  look  through  the 
opposite  window  towards  the  northeast,  where  the  view  took  in 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  Ktil'at  esh-ShOkif.*  Here  sherbet  (sugar- 
water)  was  brought  to  us  by  a boy  with  a napkin  thrown  over 
his  shoulder,  on  which  the  guest  wipes  his  mouth  after  drinking. 
Cofifee  with  sugar  followed,  and  pipes  ; after  which  a still  larger 
company  attended  us  around  the  fortress,  to  point  out  to  us  the 
various  objects  of  interest. 

The  fortress  of  Tibnln  is  a work  of  the  crusaders.  They 
gave  it  the  name  of  Toron  (JToronum)  ; but  the  name  Tibnin 
was  of  earlier  date.'  The  castle  was  dismantled  in  the  thir- 
teenth century ; and  would  seem  never  to  have  been  restored 
as  a place  of  strength.  The  walls  may  have  been  built  up  again 
at  different  times ; they  are  now  in  great  decay,  and  in  many 
parts  seem  ready  to  tumble  down.  Long  before  the  time  of  tlm 
crusaders,  however,  there  must  have  been  a fortress  on  this  spot ; 
and  they  built  upon  its  ancient  foundations.  These  arc  still  to 
be  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  wall  outside,  consisting  of  stones 
like  those  of  the  castle  esh-ShOkif,  not  fully  bevelled,  but  hewn 
smooth  at  the  edges,  and  left  rough  and  sometimes  protuberant 
in  the  middle.  Many  such  stones  are  also  seen  on  the  inside, 
not  in  place,  but  scattered  about  or  built  in  singly  in  different 


* III  Ui6  fint  odttion  of  the  Biblical 
BiMcarcbcf,  the  reeideDoe  of  Uua  family 
was  mittake  aaaigoed  to  B^lat  e«h-SbA> 
kiC  See  VoL  U.  pp.  450,  451.  ful  376.] 

* Bearingt  from  the  castle  of  Tibnio : 
Hadd&^219%  *Aithatex-Z^  195% 2m. 
Beitah6n  17P.  Ber’asblt  129%  Shdkrah 
95'^,  3 m.  Safed61%lm.  Jomeipmeh66''f 
2 m.  H01eh88%  el-MaosArah,  anibi  188% 
2 m.  Kfil'at  Sh5kif42%  Jebelesb-Sheikh, 


hlghestpoint64%  Jeriu'a  24^  el-YehtidiTeh 
826°,  fm.  ee^SauwLicfa  82".  Tulm  25*. 
K5brikbah42°.  el-KanUraIi32  . *Alm5a 
23%  Deir  Siriyko  44%  Sbiikin  18%  Zaa- 
tar,  west,  22°.  Zautar,  east,  26*.  Khirbet 
OB  a hill  abore  Hadd4thah,  225*. 

* Will.  Tjr.  11.  6,  *'nomeD  piiaoiua 
TXbenin,"  See  the  further  historical  no- 
tice«  of  thia  fortreai^  in  VoL  11.  p.  451— 
458.  [UL877.J 
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part*  of  tbe  later  work.  The  wall  encloses  an  area,  nearly 
eqnare,  of  more  than  an  acre  of  ground.  This  was  apparently 
once  crowded  with  houses  and  other  buildings  of  stone,  now 
broken  down  and  strewn  about  in  shapeless  ruin.  There  is  at 
present  nothing  standing  within  the  enclosure,  except  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  Shekhs  and  its  appurtenances. 

We  were  told  that  the  ruhng  Sheikh  or  Beg,  Teceires  a salary 
of  750  piastres  a month  as  governor  of  the  district.  He  employs 
three  scribes  at  300  piastres  a month  each  ; and  allows  his 
steward  1500  piastres  a year  and  food;  There  is  no  freehold  in 
the  province  ; all  lands  being  held  of  the  government.  The  land 
tax  or  rent  is  reckoned  by  yokes  of  oxen.  The  village  of  Tibnln 
has  380  male  inhabitants  ; of  whom  130  are  Christians,  and  250 
Metbwileh.  There  are  further  24  yokes  of  oxen.  They  pay  a land 
tax  of  12,000  piastres.  There  is  also  a poll  tax  of  2100  piastres. 
Another  tax  of  2300  piastres  had  been  remitted  by  the  Sultan, 
not  long  a^  ; but  the  Beg  continued  to  exact  it,  and  appropri- 
ate it  to  himself.  Besides  all  these,  there  are  other  minor  taxes 
and  presenta  The  Sheikh  has  no  freehold  property  ; but  when 
Snli^n  Pasha  took  Tyre  and  Rds  el-' Ain  away  from  the 
fiunily  of  'Aly  es-8ttghlr,  he  assigned  to  them  the  revenue  of  six 
villages  in  the  district  of  Shftmar ; which  the  Sheikhs  still  con- 
dnne  to  receive.  In  this  connection  too,  it  was  reported,  that 
Reshid  Pasha  of  Constantinople  had  farmed  Rds  el-' Ain  and 
the  district  irrigated  by  its  waters,  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
mulberry  trees  extensively  for  the  culture  of  sUk.  The  works 
were  said  already  to  have  been  commenced. 

We  heard  also  of  figures  sculptured  in  the  rocks  on  one  of 
the  roads  to  Tyre.  At  Hankweih,  near  Kftna,  are  three  images 
of  men  carved  on  a tablet  in  the  face  of  a rock  ; the  middle  one 
higher,  and  seated  in  a chair  ; but  the  whole  much  injured  by 
the  weather.'  At  Mezra'ab  in  Wady  'Ashftr,'  about  an  hour  from 
Kana,  are  similar  figures  in  a cave  entered  by  a door  ; here  they 
ate  well  preserved,  and  have  upon  the  head  a conical  cap.  We 
were  unable  to  visit  these  sculptures  ; but  they  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  future  travellers. 

Sundai/,  April  llfA.  About  midnight  a strong  wind  arose 
from  tbe  southeast,  which  continued  to  increase,  until  there  was 
great  danger  that  the  ropes  of  our  tent  would  be  broken,  or  the 
tent-pins  be  tom  out.  The  flapping  and  shaking  had  long 
banished  sleep  ; and  as  the  exposure  was  every  moment  greater. 


* Tbi*  would  MMQ  to  be  Ilia  toblai  da- 
■ribad  bj  MoorOy  m • kiod  of  wiudow,  a 
jifd  araare  and  m»  nraah  in  depth,  high 
^ m UM  rocka  oo  tba  right  of  a Wad/, 
Mr  tbe  lower  aatrami^  of  iupracipitoua 
bnka  Ha  of  /our  6guraa ; one  of 


which  ii  near]/  obliterated.  A bora  the 
hgurei,  ha  aa/a,  U the  winged  globe  Sea 
bia  Summer  Ramble,  Ii  p.  !I3. — Tbeaa 
•colptoree  need  Aiztiier  and  more  oareftil 
examinatifUL 
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WO  sent  off  Rashid  about  4}  o’clock  to  procure  for  us  a place  in 
the  village.  He  soon  returned  with  the  offer  of  a room  from 
the  Beg's  steward,  who  had  been  with  us  yesterday.  We  im- 
mediately removed  thither.  The  wind  continued  as  a strong 
sirocco,  filling  the  air  with  a haze ; while  on  Jebel  Rihan  we 
could  see  occasional  showers.  In  the  afternoon,  the  wind 
changed  to  the  southwest,  the  rainy  quarter  ; and  we  expected 
it  would  bring  rain  during  the  night.  But  the  sun  went  down 
in  a haze,  without  clouds  ; and  the  wind  died  away. 

It  was  Easter  Sunday ; and  at  midnight  the  last  had  ceased, 
and  the  people  had  heran  again  to  eat  meat.  There  was  of 
course  gmat  feasting.  Hence  it  was,  that  Rashid  had  so  readily 
found  mr  us  a room.  Our  host  was  absent  at  church  when  we 
took  possession.  He  came  to  us  afterwards ; and  excused 
himself  for  the  day,  as  his  business  confined  him  to  the  castle. 
He  called  again  at  evening ; and  his  whole  deportment  was 
courteous  and  respectful.  There  is  in  the  village  a Christian 
priest ; hut  no  church  building.  We  found  here  likewise,  quite 
unexpectedly,  a shop  with  many  European  wares  for  sale ; 
among  the  rest  very  good  lump  sugar. 

The  house  of  our  host  had  been  built  apparently  at  different 
times,  around  a small  court.  There  was  only  one  story  ; but 
some  of  the  rooms  were  higher  than  others.  Hence  the  different 
portions  of  the  flat  roof  were  of  different  elevations ; and  each 
had  its  separate  roller.  There  were  two  family  rooms,  a kitchen, 
stable,  and  other  appurtenances.  The  room  we  occupied  was 
the  best.  It  had  a hearth  in  one  comer,  with  a fuimd  over  it 
for  the  smoke  ; in  another  comer  was  a wide  framed  divan  or  bed- 
stead ; and  along  the  back  of  the  room  was  a range  of  small 
niches,  apparently  for  receiving  jars.  An  arch  of  stone  sparmed 
the  middle  of  the  room  from  wall  to  wall ; on  which  the  beams 
and  joists  rested.  These  were  covered  over  with  small  branches 
and  bmshwood ; and  as  usual  with  earth  rolled  hard  above. 

In  our  room  was  a single  wooden  chair,  of  the  radest  and 
most  ordinary  kind ; a wonder  in  this  r^on,  and  probably  pro- 
cured with  a view  to  the  entertainment  of  Franks.  In  the 
house  and  around  the  court  were  many  dovecotes  ; and  the  yard 
was  often  itill  of  doves.  We  had  here  seveml  times  before  our 
eyes  the  model  of  the  celebrated  Vase  with  doves  drinking ; but 
the  vase  was  in  this  case  nothing  more  than  a rade  waimbowl 
of  stone  in  the  middle  of  the  yard. 

In  the  viUage  many  houses  stand  upon  the  hill-side  ; so  that 
some  streets  are  skirted  on  one  side  with  houses  of  full  height, 
while  on  the  other  side  they  are  on  a level  with  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  fronting  on  another  street  below.  Gloats  and  donkeys 
were  feeding  on  these  roofs  ; and  in  some  cases  a foot-path  led 
over  them. 
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The  boys  in  the  street  were  rude  and  noisy ; and  old  men 
twirled  their  spindles.  Bat  we  had  a day  of  quiet  rest. 

Monday  April  \2th.  We  engaged  a guide  for  Rameh, 
named  Isma'll,  a dependent  of  the  and  a Mutawaly.  He 
proved  faithful  and  intelligent.  When  the  time  came,  he 
“ arose  and  saddled  his  ass,"  and  went  with  us.  His  beast  was 
large  and  strong,  and  travelled  well 

Leaving  Tibnin  at  8;30  for  Hfirts,  we  descended  obliquely 
into  Wady  'Ain  el-Mizrfib,  here  coming  down  from  the  south- 
west. At  8.55  we  reached  the  bottom ; which  is  broad,  well 
tilled,  and  tolerably  fertile.  We  followed  up  a main  branch 
quite  to  its  head  ; and  at  9.20  came  out  upon  our  former  road 
fom  Bint  Jebeil  to  Tyre,  just  opposite  Hiiis.*  This  village 
was  here  five  minutes  (Ustant,  bearing  S.  60°  W.,  while  Tibnin 
bore  N.  60°  E.  We  tamed  to  the  right  for  five  minutes,  on  our  old 
road,  to  the  sightly  brow  overlook!^  all  the  plain  and  region  of 
Tyre,  with  that  city  in  the  distance.  The  morning  was  misty, 
with  showers  in  the  west ; so  that  the  view  was  less  extensive 
than  when  we  formerly  saw  it.  The  head  of  Wady  'Ashftr  was 
directly  below  ns.* 

We  returned,  and  passing  Hfirls  at  9.40,  proceeded  along 
the  right  side  of  a valley,  called  farther  down  Wady  Seribbin, 
which  we  followed  to  its  junction  with  the  great  Wady  el-’Ayftn. 
The  villas  Ersh&f  soon  came  in  sight  on  the  hills  across  the 
valley.  We  rose  along  the  right  hand  declivity  to  the  village 
Seribbin  at  10.25.*  Continuing  on  the  declivity,  we  came,  at 
10.40,  opposite  to  the  junction  with  Wadyel-’Ayhn  ; where  the 
latter  coming  down  from  the  S.  S.  E.  turns  at  an  acute  angle 
about  southwest.  The  road  from  Bumeish  to  Tyre  comes  down 
Wady  el-’Aytln  ; and  here  ascends  and  crosses  the  ridge  in  the 
northwest.  The  villages  Kanzih  and  SAlih&ny  were  in  sight, 
high  up  on  the  left  side  of  Wady  el-'Ayfin  ; as  also  Beit  Lif  on 
the  same  side  in  the  valley.* 

We  now  turned  up  on  the  road  to  Tyre  about  N.  N. 
W.  by  a winding  path  ; and  after  ascending  for  fifteen  min- 
utes came  out  t^u  the  eastern  brow  of  the  broad  ridge 
of  table  land.'  Traversing  this  we  came  at  11.25  to  Yatir, 
an  old  village  near  the  western  brow,  commanding  a view  of 
Tyre  and  its  plain.  Here  are  some  few  remains  of  antiquity. 
In  the  yard  of  a hovel  and  stable  we  were  shown  a stone 

’ The  name  of  this  was  giren  to  * Beaiiogs  at  Seribhtn : £nh&f  S.  ^ la. 

ns  wTOfi^jr  bj  OUT  igaorant  guide  in  ISdS,  Rimeb  S.  55"  W. 
as  HatUui.  *AiUuU  es*Zftt  hf  also  * Bearii^  at  10.40 : Ershaf  S.  50**  K. 

named  Hftlieh.  Kauih  S.  25^  W.  Beit  LIT  S.  55"  W. 

* Bearings  on  the  brow  DMT  H4Hi:  Tjre  S^hAny^  S.  OS'*  W.  R4meh  S.  00^  W. 
808^.  Deir  *AmmU  802'*.  el-BijAd  802**.  * Bearings  at  10.55,  on  eastern  browx 

Ke&m  2S2‘,  I m.  Tibnin  N.  76°  E.  Sen  EratufllS’.  Sa’u’ 166°.  Kanzih  m°. 
VoL  II.  pp.  454,  466.  [lit  86^  888.]  Rameh  821°.  BaU  Lif  220°.  YarCm  149°. 
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about  two  feet  square,  with  sculptured  ornaments ; but  much 
defaced.  In  a ledge  of  rocks  south  of  the  Tillage  there  are 
two  excavated  chambers  ; one  of  them  with  two  recesses  for 
dead  bodies.  The  rocks  round  about  are  much  cut  awajr. 
From  the  highest  point  of  this  ledge,  we  could  see  Kttl’at  Shema' 
on  the  mountain  south  of  Tyre,  and  Kfis  el-Abyad  heyond. 
The  village  Teir  Harfa  was  visible  far  down  towards  en-N&kft- 
rah.  Not  far  distant  from  us  was  a Tell  called  Meryamln,  with 
ruins  near  it.  On  a Tell  half  a mile  south  of  ns  were  said  to  be 
columns,  probably  of  an  ancient  temple.' 

We  were  told,  that  at  Kuneifidh,  lower  down  the  mountiun 
near  the  plain,  there  is  a cave  with  two  marble  sarcophagi  having 
sculptures  upon  them.  At  Beit  Lif  there  was  found  last  year  a 
quantity  of  gold  coin  ; which  was  taken  to  BeiiAt  and  given 
to  the  Pasha.  We  took  our  lunch  here.  Quite  a number  of 
men  were  ploughing  round  about  the  village ; each  carried  in 
his  hand  a goad  some  ten  feet  long,  with  a spike  at  the  end. 
The  ploughing  at  this  season  was  for  millet  and  tobacco. 

Leaving  Yatir  at  12.40  we  returned  to  the  fork  of  the  roads  ; 
and  thence  descended  very  steeply  for  ten  minutes  into  Wady  el- 
’Ayfin,  at  the  junction  of  Wady  ^ribbln,  where  the  former  turns 
southwest.  The  valley,  after  fbUowing  this  course  for  a short 
time,  with  the  ridge  of  Kauzih  on  the  left,  again  turns  between 
west  and  northwest ; issues  from  the  mountains  by  a deep  gorge  ; 
and  as  Wady  el-’Azziyeh  skirts  the  northern  base  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea  near  Ras  el-Abyad.  We  now,  at  1.20,  proceeded 
up  Wady  el-’Ayhn  S.  S.  £.  on  the  Rumeish  road  ; until  at  2 
o’clock  we  came  out  into  a fine  basin  among  the  hills.  The  vil- 
lage of  Dibl  was  on  one  of  the  left-hand  hills,  half  a mile 
distant,  N.  60°  £.  On  the  right  the  plain  stretched  off  much 
further  in  the  south  and  south-west.  At  2.5  a path  from  Dibl 
to  Rumeh  crossed  our  road,  and  by  it  we  sent  off  our  muleteers 
to  the  latter  place.  After  another  five  minutes,  we  bore  more  to 
the  right,  across  the  fields  ; and  at  2.20  come  to  the  arch  of 
Hdzztlr,  with  the  ruins  of  Hazireh  around  it.  The  spot  is  a 
gentle  acclivity  a little  south  of  the  Rumeish  road.' 

Here  is  a rather  extensive  tract  of  mine ; with  many  hewn 
stones  ; and  in  one  place  a few  stones  coarsely  bevelled,  as  at 
esh-Shakif.  There  are  several  cisterns  ; one  of  them  large  and 
open,  with  two  small  fig  trees  growing  in  it.  But  the  chief 
object  of  interest  is  the  arch  or  vault  called  HOzztfr,  standing 
on  a flat  rock  over  the  entrance  of  an  excavated  sepulchre. 
The  arch  is  round  ; the  stones  rather  large  but  not  bevelled  ; 

' Beariiigt  Yitir:  Teir  H«rf»  2S3%  TirAn  14r.  Sa’»a’ ISl".  Kania  178*. 
KATat  Shemm*  271*.  Mgdel  Z6n  273*.  * Bearings  from  Hajslreh  t Kanzih  N. 

Mervambi  266\  Tyre  821*.  Deir  Kandn  60*  W.  1 m.  Enhlf  N.  85*  E.  H&niii 
US'.  Kim  389’.  Sit  a-'Ain  818°.  S.  80°  E.  8 m.  Dibl  N.  40*  E.  4 m. 
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and  the  whole  beare  the  marks  of  extreme  antiquity.  Beneath 


the  ranlt  the  flat  rock  is  cut  away  to  form  a sloping  passage 
leading  down  to  the  sepulchre.  This  passage  is  4 feet  wide,  12 
feet  long,  and  at  the  lower  end  5 J feet  deep.  Here  is  a low  portal 
leading  into  an  excavated  chamber  with  a sarcophagus.  The 
vault  above  is  6 feet  broad  by  12  long  and  9j  high.  There  is 
another  sepulchre  southwest  of  this  and  similar  to  it,  excavated 
in  a flat  rock  ; but  having  now  no  vault  over  it.  This  place 
was  first  found  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  who  directed  our 
attention  to  it ; and  had  been  visited  by  him  and  others.  The 
name  suggests  at  once  the  Hazor  of  the  book  of  Joshua.  But 
that  city,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  near  the  Hfileh  and  in 
the  territory  of  Naphtali ; while  this  spot  is  remote  from  the 
Hfileh  and  in  the  tribe  of  .Asher.'  No  historical  notice  has  yet 
been  discovered,  bearing  upon  the  true  name  and  character  of 
this  ancient  site.  It  may  well  have  been  an  ancient  Hazor  ; 
though  none  is  mentioned  in  Asher. 

Setting  off  at  2.45,  we  turned  southwest  and  regained  the 
road  to  R&meh.  Many  cattle  were  feeding  in  the  plain  ; and 
many  were  collected  to  drink  at  a pond  of  water.  The  plain 
contracted  as  we  a<lvanced  ; and  at  3.15  we  reached  its  head 
and  rose  upon  a low  ridge.*  Beyond  the  ridge  was  the  head  of 
another  valley  running  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  called  Khdllet 
el-Werdeh  ; it  was  said  to  unite  with  Wady  el-Kum.  We  bore 
more  to  the  right ; and  ten  minutes  later  Rfimeh  came  in 
sight  ; as  also  'Aiteh,  beyond  the  Wady  just  described.’  We 
proce^ed  to  Rdmeh,  descending  and  afterwards  ascending  its 
■olated  hill,  along  a road  bearing  the  marks  of  great  antiquity, 
and  probably  trodden  for  many  centuries.  We  came  to  the 
village  at  3.45  ; and  pitched  our  tent  on  one  of  the  grassy  ter- 
moes  just  below  the  village  towards  the  southwest. 

R&meh  stands  upon  an  isolated  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a basin 
with  green  fields,  surrounded  by  higher  hills.  The  southwestern 
portion  of  the  basin  has  no  outlet  for  its  waters  ; which  therefore 
collect  in  a shallow  marshy  lake,  that  dries  up  in  summer. 
There  is  a gap  in  the  ridge  on  the  northwest,  leading  through  to 
Wady  el-’Ayfln  ; but  a low  bar  or  water-sh^  in  it  prevents  the 
water  from  flowing  off.  On  the  northeast  of  the  village  a similar 
’ eaks  down  to  Wady  el-'Aybn  ; and  drains  that  part  of  the 


The  inhabitants  were  now  supplied  with  water  only  from 
the  lake  ; and  this  was  brought  up  in  jars  by  females  upon  their 
heads.  The  distance  was  about  three  eighths  of  a mile  ; mostly 
up  a steep  ascent.  In  summer,  when  the  lake  foils,  they  bring 
water  on  donkeys  from  a fountain  several  miles  distant. 

' Jodi.  11,  1.  10.  19,  86.  * Bearings  at  S.25  : Rameb  N.  GO"  W. 
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We  came  upon  an  ancient  sarcophagus  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill ; and  saw  others  on  the  way  up.  On  the  top  near  the 
Tillage  are  two  very  large  ones.  One  of  the  lids  measured  7^ 
feet  long  by  2 feet  broad,  with  nearly  the  same  thickness.  In  a 
field  below  our  tent,  about  midway  of  the  hill-side,  were  others 
of  an  unusual  character.  In  a large  isolated  rock  were  excavated 
no  less  than  three  sarcophagi,  side  by  side  ; and  then  the 
exterior  of  the  rock  was  hewn  away,  and  the  comers  rounded  off 
Around  each  sarcophagus  a ledge  was  left,  for  a corresponding 
groove  in  the  lid.  The  whole  is  a striking  monument  of  anti- 
quity. 

There  is  no  room  for  question,  but  that  this  village  represents 
the  ancient  RamaJi  of  Asher.  ‘ But  apart  fiom  the  identity  of 
the  name,  there  is  no  evidence  for  its  wtiqnity,  except  the  sar- 
cophagi above  described.  No  trace  of  it  exists  in  any  historical 
record,  later  than  the  time  of  Joshua  ; except  the  bare  mention 
of  the  name  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.' 

West  of  Bkmeh,  beyond  the  basin,  is  a lofty  hill  called 
Belat  ; the  highest  point,  indeed,  in  all  that  region.  On  it  are 
ruins  ; and  we  could  distinguish  a row  of  columns,  still  support- 
ing in  some  parts  an  architrave.' — The  direct  distance  from  Tib- 
nin  to  Bdmeh  is  about  three  and  a half  hours. 

Tuesday,  AprU  13<A. — During  the  night,  the  northwest 
wind  became  strong  and  cold.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  1 
heard  the  cry  of  the  jackal ; resembling  that  of  a child,  or 
rather  the  yelping  of  a young  dog.  It  came  ficm  the  southern 
hills  and  was  hea^  also  by  the  servants. 

We  had  concluded  over  night  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Belftt ; and 
then  to  leave  it  to  circumstances,  whether  or  not  to  proceed 
further  west,  perhaps  as  far  down  as  to  Kfil’at  Shema’.  The 
morning  was  cold  and  cloudy.  Taking  a guide,  who  rode  his 
own  horse,  we  started  at  7.15 ; and  passing  down  along  the 
north  side  of  the  marsh,  and  then  up  an  open  valley  on  the  south 
of  the  hill  of  Belkt  to  its  southwestern  flank,  we  ascended 
without  a path,  and  with  some  difficulty  for  the  horses.  We 
reached  the  top  at  7.45,  in  just  half  an  hour  from  Bftmeh.  The 
direct  distance,  therefore,  cannot  well  be  over  three  fourths  of  a 
mile.  The  wind  was  high  and  cold  ; the  thermometer  standing 
at  56°  Far.  The  view  was  extensive  and  grand  ; and  while  my 
companion  was  sifting  the  guide  in  order  to  find  out  the  names 
of  places  and  take  their  bearings,  I turned  my  attention  to  the 
ruins. 

Here  was  once  a temple  of  some  sort ; of  which  ten  columns 

• Joih.  19,  29.  Kauzih  89°.  Sfribbln  47°.  H4A  4T. 

4 Onomut.  ut.  Rama.  Khirbet  Ytnfih  64°.  Bel&t  286°,  jm. 
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are  atill  standing.  Prom  the  northern  end,  its  sides  have  the 
direction  8.  20*  E.  On  the  eastern  side,  near  the  south  end,  four 
columns  still  bear  their  architraves  ; as  also  three  at  the  north- 
west comer,  that  is,  the  comer  piUar  and  one  on  each  side  of  it. 
All  the  columns  are  of  the  common  limestone  of  the  region,  with 
imperfect  capitals  resembling  the  Doric.  They  are  about  12 
feet  high.  If  feet  in  diameter,  5\  feet  in  circumference,  and 
stand  feet  apart.  The  length  of  the  whole  edifice  is  about 
90  feet  by  22  feet  broad.  The  pillars  at  the  four  comers  are 
square  on  the  outside  ; bnt  on  the  inside,  each  comer  of  the  pillar 
is  so  rounded  off  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a sort  of  double 
column.  The  two  columns  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  row 
are  also  square  on  the  outside,  and  round  within  ; they  served 
apparently  to  form  the  portaL  On  the  west  side  are  remains  of 
a platform  on  which  the  edifice  stood,  extending  seven  feet 
beyond  the  row  of  columns.  The  whole  area  is  now  fidl  of  fallen 
columns,  architraves,  and  the  like ; bnt  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  interior  building  or  fane.  The  stones  are  exceed- 
ingly worn  by  the  weather  ; and  there  is  the  appearance  of  great 
mdeness  of  architecture.  No  sculpture  is  to  be  found  except  the 
columns  ; nor  any  trace  of  inscriptions.  There  is  a cistern 
roughly  hewn,  in  which  we  found  water.  Some  traces  of  a small 
village  are  seen  near  by ; and  a few  hewn  stones.  We  saw 
also  a single  sarcophagus  sunk  in  a rock,  with  a radely  formed 
Ud. 

This  is  a singular  min,  and  hard  to  be  accounted  for.  It  has 
no  resemblance  to  the  heathen  temples  in  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  of  which  I afterwards  saw  so  many ; nor  yet  to  the 
remains  we  had  so  recently  visited  at  Ktlbiikhah.  In  some 
points,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  capitals,  and  of  the  pillars  at 
the  four  comers,  there  was  a resemblance  to  the  remains  of  Jewish 
edifices  of  the  early  centuries  after  Christ,  which  we  afterwards 
saw  at  Kefr  Bir’im,  Kedes,  and  elsewhere.  But  it  is  difiScult  to 
conjecture  for  what  purpose  the  Jews  of  that  day  should  have 
erected  such  a stmctuie  here  ; inasmuch  as  the  days  of  idolatry 
and  high  places  among  them  had  long  since  passed  away. 

The  western  view  from  this  spot  took  in  the  whole  coast, 
from  Tyre  and  its  plain  on  the  north  to  'Akka  and  Carmel  on 
the  south.  We  co^d  see  the  great  chasm  by  which  Wady  el- 
’Azdyeh  msses  out  of  the  mountains  to  the  plain.  North  of 
this,  are  Zibkln  with  ruins  and  Meryamln.  Mejdel  Zdn  and 
Kfll’at  Shema’  are  on  the  most  northern  ridge  of  the  mountains, 
which  ends  in  Bds  el-Ahyad.  The  fortress  is  apparently  one 
of  the  many  castles  of  the  time  of  the  crusaders.  Below  us 
was  the  head  of  the  shorter  Wady  H&mhl ; which  likewise 
breaks  down  through  the  mountain  % a narrow  gap  to  the  coast 
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north  of  en-N&khrah.  On  it  are  the  ruins  of  a town  of  the 
same  name,  Hfimtil  ; wiiich  possibly  may  be  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Mammon  of  Asher.'  Further  soudi  was  the  higher  ridge 
extending  up  from  Ras  en-Nfiktkrah,  and  separating  the  tracts 
drained  by  Wady  H&mtd  on  the  north  and  Wady  el-Kfim  on  the 
south.  We  could  distinguish  the  general  course  of  this  latter 
Talley  ; which  having  its  main  h^tds  in  the  Wadys  coming 
down  from  Bukei’a  and  Beit  Jenn,  cleaves  the  whole  region  as 
a deep  chasm,  and  descends  to  the  coast  on  the  south  of  R&s  en- 
Nakdrah.  On  its  high  southern  side  the  large  village  of  Ter* 
shiha  was  visible,  ll^t  is  a Christian  vUlage  on  the  border  of 
the  same  valley,  on  a Tell  that  seems  ancient.  This  Wady  was 
described,  and  appeared,  as  the  great  valley  of  the  district  el- 
Jebel.  Our  guide  said  it  was  so  deep  and  precipitous  as  to  be 
impassable  ; and  even  eagles  could  not  fly  across  it.  On  an 
isolated  cliff  in  this  valley  is  situated  the  fortress  of  Eurein, 
the  Montfort  of  the  crusaders  ; now  in  ruins  and  almost  inac- 
cessible.— In  the  east,  the  mountains  of  JermQk,  towards  Sa- 
fed,  were  conspicuous ; in  and  around  these  lie  the  sources  of 
W^y  el-Kflm.* 

The  whole  prospect  was  that  of  a mountainous  r^on  ; a sea 
of  rocky  hills  and  deep  precipitous  valleys,  mostly  wooded  ; but 
without  many  villages,  and  given  over  to  Arabs  of  the  tribe  el- 
Mflsy.  It  is  a wild  district ; though  with  much  tillage,  and 
more  pasturage  ; and  the  butter  of  its  flocks  and  herds  is  cele- 
brated. The  northern  part,  chiefly  drained  by  Wady  Hdmfll,  is 
called  the  Shftb  ; and  is  a subdivision  of  Belfid  Beshfirah.* 

The  region  thus  spread  out  before  UB  in  the  west,  has  been 
until  recently  almost  a terra  incognita.  No  great  road  passes 
through  it  in  any  direction,  except  along  the  coast ; and  hence 
few  travellers  have  ever  penetrated  its  recesses.  The  crusadeiB 
had  various  fortresses  in  the  parts  nearer  the  sea,  belonging  to  the 
Teutonic  knights  ; but  the  country  is  too  broken  for  military 
operations  ; and  the  historians  of  those  times  had  therefore  little 
to  relate  concerning  it.  In  1754,  Stephan  Schulz  went  from 
'Akka  to  Y&nflk ; and  afterwards  visited  Tershiha,  Bukei’a, 


' Joeh.  19,  28.  This  soggnstioo  wu 
mtde  by  E.  G.  Schulz ; lUtter  Erdk.  XVI. 
L p.  778.  No  great  stress  can  be  laid 
upon  it 

* Bearings  from  Belat : Tershtha  196”. 
Ikrit208“.  Tcrbikhah  185”.  *Ait«h  120”. 
RAmeh  104*.  »Ain  Ibl  9G”.  Kauah  86”. 
»Akka  230”.  Tyre  836”.  Zibkln  248”. 
Gap  of  Wady  ef-Ajadyeb  827”.  Mejdel 
Z6n  808”.  K&rat  Sbema*  300”.  Jib^in 
286”.  Join  278”.  Gap  of  Wady  Udmdl 
278”.  Miryamtn  17”.  Sa’sa*  188”. 

* In  Not.  1854,  the  Rer.  W'.  M.  Thom- 


son spent  some  days  in  this  region,  and 
Tisited  the  mins  of  E6Tat  Knreia  In  a 
letter  dated  shortly  afterwards,  be  thus 
writes : This  region  abounds  in  wolves, 

bears,  panthers,  hyenas,  jackals,  foxea, 
hares,  conies  (hyrax  Syriacos),  jerboas,  and 
many  other  animala  Tlie  whole  hiD  of 
the  castle  (Kurein)  was  ploughed  over  by 
wild  swine.  Gazelles  and  partridges  were 
seen  in  abandaoce.**  He  also  describes 
the  ruins  of  the  great  fortress.  See  Bib- 
lioth.  Sac.  1856,  pp.  828  sq.  830. 
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Beit  Jenn,  and  Sa'sa’.'  About  ten  years  later  Mariti  likewise 
penetrated  to  Kill’at  Jedin  ’ and  Tershiha ; and  returned  by  way 
of  Wady  el-KOm  and  the  fortress  Kurein.*  The  route-map  of 
Callier  in  1830-31  exhibits  a route  from  'Akka  by  Jedin  and 
Tershiha  to  Bumeish  ; but  it  is  accompanied  by  no  description. 
In  1844,  Dr  Smith  and  Mr  Calhoun  passed  up  from  near  'Akka 
by  'Amkah  and  SohmAta  to  Bumeish  and  so  to  Kedes  and  BfiniAs. 
The  journal  of  this  important  route  is  now  in  my  hands  ; but 
has  never  been  published.  Three  years  later,  in  1847,  £.  O. 
Schulz,  Prussian  consul  at  Jerusalem,  visit^  Kol’at  Jedin 
and  Kurein  ; and  went  also  from  Safed  by  Bumeish  to  Tibnin. 
His  manuscript  journal  has  been  used  by  Bitter  in  his  great  work.' 

The  weather  was  so  cold,  and  the  wind  so  violent,  that  we 
gave  up  our  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Kfll’at  Shema’ ; and 
returned  to  Bhmeh.  Setting  off  again  at  9.50,  with  the  same 
guide,  we  went  back  on  our  road  of  yesterday  twenty  minutes  to 
the  fork,  where  a road  leads  off  to  'Aiteh.  We  met  on  the  way 
a hunter  of  partridges,  bearing  a light  frame  of  cane,  on  which 
to  stretch  a screen  painted  in  stripes,  with  only  a hole  for  his 
gun.  Hid  behind  this  screen  he  approaches  the  birds  ; which 
are  said  to  be  attracted  by  the  bright  colours.  Leaving  the  fork 
at  10.10,  a e struck  down  across  the  head  of  Wady  Pallet  el- 
Werdeh  mentioned  yesterday,  about  S.  £.  by  S.  and  entered  the 
mouth  of  a lateral  Wady  coming  in  from  under  the  south  side 
of  the  hill  of  'Aiteh.  Very  soon,  however,  we  turned  up  another 
Wady  coming  down  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  same  hill ; 
and  at  10.35  entered  a small  basin  with  a pond  of  water.  Here 
a road  from  Dibl  to  'Aiteh  crossed  our  track ; and  the  latter 
village  was  now  on  our  right.  We  continued  to  ascend  gradual- 
ly ; and  at  10.45  came  out  into  a larger  basin,  a fine  tract  of  tilled 
Iwd  ; forming  the  water-shed  between  the  branches  of  Wady 
Khullet  el-Werdeh  going  to  Wady  el-Kflm,  and  another  Wady 
before  us  descending  to  Wady  el-'Ayhn.*  Our  general  course  re- 
mained about  S.  £.  by  S.  On  the  further  side  of  the  plain  was  a 
fine  pool  at  10.55  ; at  the  entrance  of  a Wady  which  we  followed 
down.  It  soon  became  a rocky  glen  ; in  the  left  side  of  which 
was  a sepulchre,  a low  door  with  an  excavated  chamber.  Below 
the  glen  the  valley  turns  more  to  the  left  for  a few  rods,  and 
joins  Wady  el-’Ayffn,  here  again  Contracted.  We  kept  on  over 
a low  ledge  with  a Tell  on  the  left  in  the  fork  of  the  two  val- 
leys, on  which  are  the  small  ruins  of  Kiirah.  Here  at  11.10,  we 


* Laiton^n  daa  Hdehatan,  Th.  V. 
271  Pftuhu’  Sammlong,  Tb.  VIL 
96  tq. 


* Sometunef  callad  alto  Jiddfn. 
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* Mariti  VoTagna,  IL  p.  186  aq. 

« Rittir,  Enik.  Th.  XVL  1.  pp,  780- 
782k— Wo  kanted  aftenrardi,  tw  Hr 


Van  do  Velde,  whom  we  met  in  Jemaalem, 
had  Tiaited  BeUt  a few  weeka  earlier,  and 
alao  KuPat  Knrein.  Dr  De  Koreat  baa 
aince  examined  the  latter.  Mr  Tbomaon 
waa  there  in  Nor.  1854. 

* Bearings  at  10.45 : Eatmh  N.  10*^  £• 
•AithehN.  75*W. 
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entered  Wady  el-’Aytln,  which  immediately  expands  into  a large 
and  beautiiiil  plain,  surrounded  by  distant  hills.  Bumeish  bore 
S.  10°  E.  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain.  We  came  to  it  at 
11.30. 

Bumeish  is  a large  Maronite  village  ; its  population  inclad- 
ing  200  males  by  the  census.  It  is  surround^  by  fertile  fields  ; 
and  seemed  well  supplied  with  their  products.  We  purdrased 
dried  figs  and  other  articles ; as  also  barley  for  our  horses,  which 
was  not  to  be  had  at  B&meh.  There  were  several  ponds  of 
water  round  about  the  village  ; some  natural,  and  others  artifi- 
cial. Twenty  goats  had  been  stolen  from  the  village  the  night 
before,  and  the  loss  was  charged,  as  usual,  upon  watulering 
Arabs. 

Three  valleys  enter  this  part  of  the  plain,  converging  from 
driFeient  points.  The  middle  one  comes  down  from  the  S.  S.  £. 
and  up  t^  passes  the  road  to  Sa’sa',  Kefr  Bir'im,  and  Safed.‘ 
Another  comes  from  the  southwest,  and  along  it  lies  the  road 
from  Sohm^ta.  The  third  has  its  head  near  Bint  Jebeil,  where 
we  had  formerly  seen  it  as  Wady  Bumeish  thence  it  descends 
as  a winding  wooded  valley  to  this  village,  and  unites  with  the 
others  to  form  Wady  el-’Ayto,  whose  water-course  passas  off 
through  the  plain.  The  route  of  my  companion  in  1844,  from 
Silhmata  to  Bint  Jebeil,  had  been  along  these  last  two  vsUeys. 

We  now  took  a guide  on  foot,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.. 
Leaving  Bumeish  at  noon,  over  what  seemed  to  be  the  gener^ 
dunghill  of  the  village,  we  entered  the  middle  valley  upon  the 
Safcd  road.  We  were  at  first  undecided,  whether  to  go  to 
8a’sa’,  or  to  Kefr  Bir’im ; but  finally  concluded  to  stop  at  the 
latter  village  for  the  night,  and  make  an  excursion  to  the 
former  ; for  which  there  was  ample  time.  This  latter  purpose, 
however,  was  frustrated  by  the  violent  wind  and  cold.  The  val- 
ley was  fertile  and  well  tilled,  though  not  wide  ; with  high  bilk 
on  each  side.  Its  mime  we  did  not  note.  At  12.25  a lofty  point 
was  on  our  right,  with  a ruin,  called  BiyM.  Hereabouts  the 
Sa’sa'  road  went  off  on  the  right,  up  a side  valley.  At  1 o’clock 
Kefr  Bir’im  came  in  sight  up  the  valley  on  a h^  ; and  imme- 
diately afterwards  Sa’sa’  also  was  seen  through  a gap  on  the 
right.’  The  hills  became  more  rocky,  and  the  valley  narrower ; 
but  further  up  there  was  agfun  more  tillage.  At  1.25  we  reached 
Kefr  Bir’im,  climbing  the  high  hill  on  which  it  stands  on  the 
east  side  of  the  valley.  i 

The  high  wind  and  cold  prevented  us  from  pitching  the 
tent ; the  thermometer  stood  at  51°  Far.  We  were  therefore 
taken  to  the  house  of  the  priest,  Elias,  an  old  man  of  some  sev- 

* From  Rameieb,  Sft'a*  bore  159**.  * Beanngi  at  1 : Eeir  S.  70*  £. 

* See  YoL  n.  p.  447.  [iiL  872.J  SaW  & 10^  W. 
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enty  years  ; who  had  been  the  priest  of  this  Maronite  ^il]age 
for  forty-five  years.  His  house  was  a large  one  ; and  he  had 
twenty-five  persons  in  his  family,  including  women  and  children. 
The  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  the  family  rooms,  and  stables  ; 
and  there  were  other  stables  around  the  yard.  Dismounting  in 
the  court,  we  entered  by  a small  and  low  door,  and  crept  up  a 
low  and  very  narrow  flight  of  steps  in  the  wall  to  the  large  upper 
room,  which  served  as  parlour  and  guest-chamber.  It  occupied 
the  whole  upper  floor  ; and  was  spanned  by  three  arches,  on 
which  rested  the  beams  of  the  roof  It  had  three  windows,  but 
without  glass  ; and  the  shutters  of  two  were  kept  closed  on  ac- 
count of  the  wind  ; thus  rendering  parts  of  the  room  quite  dark. 
There  were  fires  in  every  room  ; in  ours,  the  hearth  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  was  made  of  clay  in  the  form  of  a pan 
or  basin.  On  one  side  were  carpets  and  cushions,  where  we,  as 
guests,  were  seated  or  stretched  ; on  the  other  side  and  around 
the  fire  sat  our  host,  the  Sheikh  of  the  village,  and  other  neigh- 
bours. There  was,  of  course,  no  thought  of  our  being  left  alone. 
They  watched  rather  closely,  and  with  some  amusement,  the 
process  of  shaving  ; and  wondered  afterwards  at  our  writing. 
They  all  remained  while  we  took  our  dinner ; which  our  host 
helped  out  by  bringing  us  bread,  lehen,  and  butter.  The  latter 
was  from  goats’  milk  ; but  we  also  saw  a girl  milking  a cow.  In 
one  of  the  lower  rooms  was  a child’s  cradle  of  the  usual  European 
form  ; they  were  said  to  be  common. 

We  took  a walk  about  the  villas  ; and  examined  the  remains 
described  below.  It  occupies  a si^tly  spot ; and  its  population, 
Maronites,  includes  160  males  by  the  census.  The  castle  of 
Sa’sa'  is  in  full  view  in  the  southwest,  half  an  hour  distant  by 
the  road,  but  hardly  a mile  off  in  a direct  line.  It  stands  on  a 
pronoinent  hill  ; and  has  an  old  look.  It  was  said  to  be  now  in 
ruins  ; and  is  supposed  by  E.  G.  Schulz  to  be  the  ‘ Castellum 
Regis’  of  the  crushers.'  In  the  east  is  seen  the  village  of  'Alma, 
mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  other  Jewish  travellers,  as 
containing  the  tombs  of  several  holy  men.*  Other  places  along 
our  former  route  were  also  visible.* 

At  night  we  once  more  set  up  our  bedsteads,  to  prevent 
intruders.  The  old  priest  slept  in  the  room,  wrapped  in  a 
blanket,  with  only  a thin  mattress  on  the  floor.  Otherwise  we 
were  left  to  ourselves.  The  yard  at  night,  as  a place  of  safety, 
was  filled  with  horses,  cows,  young  cattle,  calves,  mules,  donkeys, 
dogs,  and  camels  ; to  say  nothing  of  cats  and  poultry. 


* Ritter.  H>dk-  XVI.  i.  p.  802.  St«ph. 
Srimlz,  Leitao^n  HOctuttea,  Th.  V. 
yp.  29.%,  800.  pAolai’  Sammlang  Th.  VII. 
pp.  112,  116. 

* B«^.  of  TodeU,  I.  p.  83.  Cftrmoly 


IHndr&ires  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  pp.  135,  184, 
2G3,  etc. 

• Bearingf  at  Kefr  Bir*im : 13% 

Mdrun  27’.  *Alma  88%  Ri»  el-Ahmar 
100%  el-Juh  127%  SaW  232% 
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The  chief  objects  of  interest  at  Kefr  Bir'im  are  the  remains 
of  two  structnres  ; which  at  first  were  to  ns  inexplicable.  One  is 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  \'illage,  consisting  of  the  front  of  a 
bnilding  which  fifuscd  towards  the  south,  with  two  rows  of  lime- 
stone columns  before  it  belonging  to  a portico.  The  front  wall 
is  of  stones  hewn  smooth  ; some  of  them  of  considerable  aise. 
In  the  middle  is  a portal  of  mod  size  and  proportions ; with 
sculptured  side  posts  and  lintel ; the  latter  having  in  its  middle 
a wreath.  Over  this  is  a cornice  ; and  then  a well  formed  round 
arch  ornamented  with  a sort  of  wreath  around  it.  On  each  side 
of  this  portal  is  a smaller  side  door ; each  with  a comice  oT 
different  sculpture.  Above  each  of  these  side  doors  is  a 
smaUer  window,  capped  with  an  ornamented  stone.  The  cob 
unms  of  the  outer  or  fiunt  row  are  mostly  standing.  The 
capitals  look  at  first  like  Doric  ; but  are  formed  of  rings,  that 
is,  are  tapered  down  to  the  shaft  merely  by  successive  smaller 
rings,  ^me  still  bear  their  architraves.  The  whole  portico  is 
sunk  in  rubbish.  The  main  body  of  the  building  has  been  tom 
away  ; and  a hovel,  entered  by  one  of  the  side  doors,  now  occu- 
pies a portion  of  its  area.  One  or  two  columns  are  still  erect  in 
this  area  ; which  seem  to  mark  an  inside  row  or  rows  of  columns. 
A comer  pillar  is  also  standing  further  back,  square  on  the  out- 
side, but  on  the  inside  rounded  into  a double  column,  like  those 
at  Bel&t. 

The  other  ruin  is  a quarter  of  a mile  distant  in  the  fields 
northeast.  The  edifice  was  obviously  similar  to  that  above 
described  ; but  all  is  fallen  and  gone,  except  the  middle  portal 
with  its  ornamented  side  posts  and  lintel.  This  last  is  sculp- 
tured ; has  the  wreath  in  the  middle and  in  a long  and  narrow 
space  at  the  bottom,  bears  an  inscription  in  the  common  Hebrew 
letters,  or  square  character.  But  the  letters  are  so  much  de&ced 
by  the  weather,  and  the  wind  was  so  strong  and  cold,  that  we 
could  not  undertake  to  copy  it.  The  first  worf,  ‘ peace,'  and 

that  only,  was  quite  distinct.  We  had  already  seen  two  copies 
of  the  inscription,  made  by  Mr  Thomson  and  Mr  Van  de 
Velde  ; but  they  differed  much  from  each  other ; and  neither 
Mr  Nicolayson  nor  other  Rabbinic  scholars  had  been  able  to 
make  out  the  meaning.  We  afterwards  learned  from  Mr 
Finn,  British  consul  at  Jerasalem,  that  he  had  visited  the  spot 
in  company  with  the  chief  Rabbi  of  Safed,  under  favourable 
circumstances  ; and  that  the  Rabbi  could  only  determine,  that 
the  inscription  invokes  ‘ peace'  upon  the  founder  of  the  edifice, 
but  without  any  legible  name  or  date.  I examined  particularly, 
whether  perhaps  the  inscription  might  not  have  been  added  at  a 
later  period  ; but  there  is  every  appearance  of  its  liaving  been 
coeval  with  the  sculpture  above  it. 
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Afl  these  remains  were  the  first  of  the  kind  that  we  had  yet 
seen ; and  were  of  a style  of  architecture  utterly  unknown  to  us  ; 
we  were  at  a loss  fi>r  some  time  what  to  make  of  them.  They  were 
evidently  neither  Greek  nor  Roman.  The  inscription,  if  authen- 
tic, obvioosly  marks  both  structures  as  of  Jewish  origin  ; and  as 
such,  they  could  only  have  been  synagogues.  We  were,  however, 
not  satisfied  on  this  point,  until  we  found  at  Meiron  the  same  spe- 
cies of  architecture,  in  the  acknowledged  remains  of  an  ancient 
Jewish  synagorae.'  We  afterwards  found  the  ruins  of  like 
structures  at  Irbid,  Tell  Hhm,  Kedes,  and  perhaps  other  places 
in  Galilee  ; all  marked  with  the  same  architectural  peculiarities. 
The  size,  the  elaborate  sculptured  ornament,  and  the  splendour 
of  these  edifices,  do  not  belong  to  a scattered  and  down-trodden 
people  ; such  as  the  Jews  have  been  in  tliese  regions  ever  since 
the  fourth  century.  These  costly  synagogues,  therefore,  can  be 
referred  only  to  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  ; when 
Galiloe  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Jews  ; and  Jewish  learning 
and  schools  flourished  at  Tiberias.  All  these  circumstances 
would  seem  to  mark  a condition  of  prosperity  and  wealth  and 
influence  among  the  Jews  of  Galileo  in  that  age,  of  which 
neither  their  own  historians,  nor  any  other,  have  given  us  any 
account.* 

Kefr  Bir'im  was  for  many  centuries  a place  of  Jewish  pil- 
grimage. Benjamin  of  Tudela,  indeed,  although  he  speaks  of 
neighbouring  places,  makes  no  mention  of  this  spot.  But  in  the 
Itinerary  of  ^muel  Bar  Simson  in  1210,  Kefr  Bir’im  is  twice 
spoken  of  as  containing  the  tombs  of  Bamk,  Obadiah  the  pro- 
phet, and  of  several  Jewish  Rabbis  ; and  also  a beautifid 
synagogue  erected  by  R.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai,  whose  tomb  is 
diown  at  Meirdn.'  In  two  later  Itineraries  of  1561  and  1564, 
several  other  sepulchres  are  likewise  specified  ; among  them  that 
of  queen  Esther.  The  earlier  one  speaks  also  of  two  syna- 
gogues in  ruins  ; while  the  other  relates,  that  the  Jews  of  ^ed 
m^e  an  annual  pilgrimage  hither  at  the  festival  of  Purim,  and 
were  accustomed  on  this  occasion  “ to  eat,  drink,  and  rejoice."* 
All  this  has  now  passed  away. 

Wednesday y Aprd  14th. — We  left  Kefr  Bir’im  at  7.10  with 
a guide  for  Meiron.  We  kept  along  on  the  high  ground  above 


’ We  wen  sot  then  »wsre«  that  tbia 
sbee  had  bees  riaitad  io  1839  by  Messra 
Booar  sod  M*Cbevs«  of  the  Scottiab  de- 
yatstios.  They  beard  (nxs  both  Jawa 
aad  llerooitea,  that  theae  were  Jewiah 
ajaagoguaa ; and  that  the  Jewa  aometimea 
n thHBre  to  pra/«  See  their  Narrative, 
nse  11th. 

• See  Vol  IL  Ol  891.  [ia  269.]— The 
iwciiptiuu  ia  probably  ose  of  the  carlleat 


apeciroena  of  the  square  character  extant. 
It  ia  generally  held  that  thia  character  waa 
in  uae  in  the  time  of  Christ,  if  not  earlier. 
See  Geaeniua  Oeach.  d.  Heb.  Syr.  p.  156 
sq.  Uupfeld  in  Tbeol  Studien  u.  Krit. 
1830,  4tea  H.  p.  388.  Winer  Koulwb.  art. 
BcArribkumt  Comp.  Matt  5,  18 

* Cannoly  Itin.  pp.  132,  136. 

* Cannoly  L c pp.  380,  455. 
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the  valley,  which  we  had  ascended  yesterday  ; and  soon  came 
upon  the  ridge  between  it  and  another  v^ley,  Wady  Nfisir, 
running  down  N.  60°  £.  to  join  the  great  Wady  Mu’addamiyeh. 
This  ridge  therefore  forms  the  water-^ed  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean.  Here  was  a ^orious  view  of  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh,  perfectly  clear  and  bright  in  the  morning  sun ; while 
Jebel  JermQk  on  our  right  was  shrouded  in  clouds ; which, 
however,  soon  vanished.  Ba'sa’  was  in  full  view  on  our  right 
We  reached  the  bottom  of  Wady  H&sir  at  7.45 ; and  in  five 
minutes  more  were  on  the  next  ridge.'  Here  we  looked  down 
into  a second  parallel  valley.  Wady  Khil&l  Seb&',  coming  down 
finm  the  northwestern  side  of  Jebel  JermOk,  and  spreadmg  out 
into  a plain  at  the  northern  base  of  that  mountain.  It  then 
passes  down  into  Wady  N&sir ; and  the  united  Wady  en- 
ters the  Mu’addamiyeh  half  an  hour  below  el-Jish.*  This 
village  was  here  in  sight ; as  also  Safed  on  its  lofty  hilL  We 
now  descended  into  Wady  Khil&l ; and  crossing  its  bed  rose 
gradually  until  at  8.30  we  were  upon  the  summit  of  the  low 
ridge,  which  here  runs  out  fiom  the  northeastern  angle  of  Jebel 
Jermllk. 

The  highest  peak  of  aU  this  mountain  is  here  at  its  north- 
eastern comer  ; which  now  rose  like  a bastion  close  on  our  right. 
In  the  northwest,  but  still  on  the  high  land  that  separates  the 
waters  of  the  Hhleh  from  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  an 
isolated  conical  peak,  called  Jebel  'Ad&thir,  on  the  left  of  Sa’sa’, 
and  bearing  from  Rumeish  directly  south.  It  was  used  1^  my 
companion  as  a landmark  during  his  journey  in  1844.'  On  our 
left  was  the  fine  plain  or  basin  extending  towards  el-Jish  ; but 
drained  in  its  southwestern  part  towards  the  lake  of  Tiberias, 
through  Wady  et-Tawfihin  and  Wady  el-’Amfid.  Our  road 
now  gradually  descended,  and  led  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mountains  ; the  line  of  which  runs  nearly  due  north  and  south. 
At  8.40  Sift&f,  a small  hamlet  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  plain  of 
Jbh,  was  in  sight ; it  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.*  We  passed 
first  over  a very  rocky  tract ; and  then  through  a cultivated 
^region  with  many  very  old  olive  trees.  At  9 o’clock  a fork  of 
the  path  led  more  to  the  right  to  Meirdn.  The  straight  road 
keeps  on  to  Semfi'y  ; and  so  around  the  southeastern  flank  of 
the  mountain  to  er-Rfoneh.  It  was  said  to  be  comparatively 
level  and  easy. 


■ Beuingf  at  7.60:  SaW  N.  60*  W. 
Jilb  R 

» See  VoL  IL  p.  446.  [iil  870.] 

* Beaiioge  at  8.15 : safed  124\  R4a 
el-Ahmar  54*.  Jebel  eeh-Sbeikh  49% 
Sa'sa’  319% 

^ Tbit  motmtain  it  mentioaed  by  Steph. 


Scholt  at  Adaier,  T.  p.  800.  Pkd1q§  L o. 

vn.p.116. 

* llie  of  the  Talmud,  near 

Safed  and  He!r6n ; tee  Sehwan  Palest  p. 
]90.~Bearingt  at  8.40:  Sifsaf  N.  bO**  R 
Jith  N.  25°  £.  Meiron  S.  15°  £. 
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We  turned  up  to  Meir6n,  a veiy  old  looking  village  situated 
on  a ledge  of  bristling  roclb  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
The  ascent  is  by  a steep  and  veiy  ancient  road.  Below  the 
village  on  our  ri^t,  were  sepulchres  in  the  rocks ; in  one  place 
four  arches  or  vaults  excavated  aide  by  side  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  each  with  a sarcopbagns  placed  across  it,  and  the  vault 
just  deep  enough  to  receive  the  sarcophagus.  One  of  them  had 
two  sarcophagL  These  differed  from  all  the  sepulchres  we  had 
yet  seen.  T^ie  were  two  other  similar  ones  a little  higher  up. 
We  reached  the  villi^  at  9.10.  It  is  small,  and  inhabited  only 
by  Mnhammedana  A fine  plain  lies  under  it  in  the  east,  lower 
than  that  towards  Jish,  and  drained  off  in  the  sontheast  to  a 
Wady  southwest  of  Safed.  This  latter  place  was  in  full  view, 
reckoned  two  hours  distant.  South  of  Meir6n  in  the  valley,  we 
were  told  of  a large  fountain.  ‘ 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  question,  but  that  this  place 
is  the  Meiron  of  the  Talmud ; several  times  there  mentioned 
along  with  Ouah  Halah,  now  el-Jish.*  It  is  also  most  probably 
the  Mero  or  Meroth  of  Josephus ; one  of  the  places  fortified 
by  that  leader  in  Upper  G-tdilee,  in  connection  likewise  with 
Oiacala  or  el-Jish.'  It  has  ever  maintained  a strong  traditional 
hold  upon  the  affection  of  the  Jews,  as  containing  the  sepul- 
chres of  some  of  their  most  celebrated  scholars  and  holy  men. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  twelfth  century,  mentions  here  in  a 
cave  the  toml»  of  the  ^reat  teachers,  Hillel  and  Shammai, 
with  twenty  rf  their  disciples  and  other  Rabbis.'  The  Itine- 
rary of  Samuel  Bar  Simson,  half  a century  later,  adds  the  sepul- 
chres of  R.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai  and  his  son  R.  Eleazer.'  The 
annual  pilgrimage  of  the  Jews  at  the  present  day  to  this  place 
was  allnd^  to  in  the  account  of  our  former  journey.' 

Our  object  here  was  not  to  visit  the  sepulchres  ; but  being 
here  we  went  to  those  below  the  village  on  the  south.  These 
are  surrounded  by  a square  enclosure  ; the  inside  of  the  wall 
being  buOt  up  with  stalls  in  the  manner  of  a Kh&n,  for  the  con- 
venience of  men  and  horses.  The  tombs  are  under  low  'domed 
structures  ; which  are  usually  shut  and  locked ; and  the  keys 
kept  at  Safed.  The  enclosure  was  now  open  ; but  we  could  not 
enter  the  tombs.  Every  thing  here  was  clean,  and  the  domes 
whitewashed.  This  is  now  the  chief  point  of  pilgrimage  ; and 
here  are  the  reputed  tombs  of  R.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai  and  his 

' Bearlngf  from  Meirdni  Safed  111°. 

EaddilbaSl*.  Jiah  11*.  Sifetf  14°. 

* Hah.  P'V'S ; we  the  reference*  in 
lighifrii  t Opik.  U.  |ib  693.  Reland  PaL  p. 

$17. 

■ Jo*.  B.  J.  3.  2U  6.  Vit.  }87.  R4>land 
Ftl.  p.  181. 

Vot.  in. -7 


* Benj.  of  Tnd.  L p.  83. 

* Camol;  Itiii.  L a pp.  188,  260. 

■ See  VoL  H.  p.  481.  [iii.  p.  834  aq.] 
See  alio  EUiotC*  TraTel*,  .!!  p 866  aq. 
NantatiTe  of  the  Scottiah  Dqmtatioii,  Julp 
18th.  Wilaon'a  Land*  of  the  Bible,  IL  p, 
811  aq. 
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son ; as  also  those  of  Hillel  and  Shammai  and  their  disciples. 
But  there  is  at  present  no  appearance  of  antiquity. 

We  felt  more  interest  in  the  remains  of  the  ancient  syna- 
gogue. The  site  is  an  area,  artificially  levelled  off,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  a huge  overhanging  rock.  The  edifice  fronted  toward 
the  south ; and  here  too  only  the  fine  portal  and  a portion 
of  the  front  wall  (including  a side  door)  is  standing.  The 
architecture  is  almost  precisely  like  that  of  the  remains  at  Kefr 
Bir’im ; but  of  more  massive  proportions,  larger  stones,  and 
richer  sculpture.  Some  of  these  stones  are  feet  long  by 
feet  thick.  The  portal  is  nearly  ten  feet  high  by  5^  feet  wide. 
Its  side  posts  are  each  of  a single  stone,  elaborately  sculptured. 
TJie  sculptured  lintel  projects  somewhat  beyond  the  side  posts  ; 
and  is  without  inscription  and  without  the  wreath.  The  {)ortico 
is  wholly  gone ; except  a comer  pedestal  fitted  inside  for  a 
double  column.  Some  fragments  of  columns  and  sculptured 
entablatures  are  scattered  around.  The  area  of  the  interior 
is  empty.  An  old  Jew  said  it  was  the  synagogue  of  the  ‘just,’ 
who  were  buried  below. — This  synagogue  is  not  aUuded  to  by 
B.  Benjamin  ; but  B.  Samuel  in  1210,  and  Jacob  of  Paris  in 
1258,  make  mention  of  it.' 

Here  then  was  the  counterpart  of  the  remains  we  had  seen 
at  Kefr  Bir’im.  Looking  at  the  historical  evidence  in  respect  to 
Meiron,  there  was  no  reason  to  call  in  question  the  tradition, 
that  these  were  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  synagogue  going  back  to 
the  earliest  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  We  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  regard  those  at  Kefr  Bir’im,  as  having  the  same  charac- 
ter ; and  our  curiosity  was  somewhat  excited  in  anticipation,  to 
ascertain,  whether  the  ruins  at  Tell  Hhm,  which  formerly  had 
BO  much  puzzled  us,  would  not  turn  out  to  be  of  like  origin. 

Josephus  relates,  that,  besides  Giscala,  he  caused  to  forti- 
fied, in  Upper  Galilee,  the  towns  of  Seph,  Jamnith,  Meroth,  and 
the  rock  of  the  AchabarL*  Giscala  and  Meroth  are  identified 
with  el-Jish  and  Meiron  ; Jamnith  is  unknown  ; and  the  rock 
of  the  Achabari  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  modem  'Akbarah  of 
our  lists,  mentioned  also  in  the  Talmud.  This  village  we  did  not 
get  sight  of ; but  it  is  understood  to  lie  south  of  Meiron  and 
southwest  of  Safed.'  As  to  the  Seph  of  Josephus,  it  seems  not 
improbable,  that  it  may  have  been  identical  with  the  modem 
Safed ; but  as  there  is  no  direct  mention  of  the  latter  name 

•ontbwMt  of  Safod ; which  accords  toler^ 
ablj  with  Parchi ; Descr.  of  Palest,  p.  188. 
E.  G.  ScbuUf  OQ  the  other  haodf  ^waks  of 
it  as  being  coe  hour  sontb  c(  Saftsd ; 
Zeitsebr.  der  D.  morgenL  Gesellsch.  Bd. 
ULp.  52. 


* Carmolj  1.  o.  pp.  184,  184. 

* Wrpor,  Joa  B.  J.  3.  20.  6. 

* 'Akbarah,  aocordiog  to  R.  Parch),  is 

one  hoar  south  of  Mmr^n;  see  Zans  in 
AsbePs  Bepj.  of  Tnd.  IL  p.  427.  Schwart 
places  it  an  mile  and  a half  west 
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until  the  middle  of  the  crusades,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
earlier  a place  of  much  importance.' 

Our  farther  plan  was  to  go  from  Meirdn  to  Ramah  of 
Naphtali.  This  could  be  done,  either  by  keeping  along  the  road 
in  the  plain  to  Semh’y,  and  then  on  the  road  from  Safed  to 
R&meh  around  the  southeastern  flank  of  Jebel  Jermtlk  ; or  by 
ascending  and  crossing  the  main  ridge  of  the  mountain  to  Beit 
Jenn.  We  chose  the  latter  course,  os  affording  a better  view 
both  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  adjacent  country.  There  was 
here  some  difficulty  in  finding  a guide  ; but  at  last  we  obtained 
an  old  man  on  foot.  Betting  off  at  10  o'clock,  we  soon  beran  to  as- 
cend steeply  along  a ravine,  on  a course  about  N.  60°  W.  After 
twenty  minutes  a fork  of  the  road  went  off  to  the  right  across 
the  ravine,  leading  to  the  village  of  JermOk.  We  now  climbed 
out  of  the  ravine  towards  the  left ; and  at  10.30  reached  the 
brow  of  the  steep  ascent.'  Here  were  five  very  old  olive  trees. 
Still  ascending  gi^ually,  we  had  a view  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  ; 
and  came  out  at  10.45  upon  a high  tract  of  table  land.  Here 
was  a pond  of  water,  called  Birket  Zibftd,  from  a ruin  not  far 
off.  Hence  the  mountain  is  likewise  sometimes  called  Jebel 
Zibhd. 

Proceeding  across  this  plain,  we  reached  at  11  o’clock  the 
western  brow  of  the  ridge  ; and  looked  down  into  the  deep  and 
vast  valley  before  us,  running  off  northwest  to  Wady  el-Kflm  ; 
with  Beit  Jenn  beyond  it  midway  on  the  mountain  side.  The 
Druze  village  of  JermQk  was  also  in  view  on  our  right,  on  the 
high  ridge  beyond  the  head  of  a shorter  valley  running  down 
northwest  to  the  former  one.’  This  village,  an  hour  distant 
from  Meiron,  was  visited  by  Messrs  Bonar  and  McCheyne  in 
1839  ; it  is  situated  on  the  level  western  brow  of  the  mountain, 
and  enjoys  a view  of  the  lake  of  Qalilee.  It  was  said  to  be  at 
present  almost  deserted.* 

We  now  began  to  descend  towards  the  great  valley.  The 
path  led  down  for  a time  along  the  right  side  of  a long  lateral 
valley ; then  crossing  more  to  the  right  it  continued  down  the 
left  side  of  a shorter  and  very  steep  Wady.  We  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  great  valley  at  11.40  ; here  running  N.  45°  W. 
We  did  not  learn  its  name  at  this  point  j though  in  all  probabil- 
ity it  is  called  W ady  Beit  J eim  ; lower  down  it  takes  the  name 
of  Wady  Habls.  ’Turning  a little  down  the  valley,  we  passed 


* Jo«.  B.  J.  2.  20.  6.  The  Talioiidio 
PBS  T$efcUh^  once  mentioDed  in  Raib  Ha- 
■hAnab  o.  2,  cao  hardly  be  pre«ed  as  iden- 
tical  with  S^ed.— -lUtter  aleo  eeeme  to  re- 


i Seph  A4  representiiig  SoTed,  £rdk* 
I.  i.  p.  759;  bat  comp.  ib.  p.  687. 
Beariogi  at  10.  80 : Jiah  26%  Birket 


Jish  89*.  K&e  el-Ahmar  89*.  Kaddttha 
60*.  Teitabeh  59%  DeUta  60%  *Aia 
ea-Zeit6o  95%  Safed  106*. 

* Bearings  at  11,  on  brow:  JermQk  N« 
10*  W.  1 m.  Beit  Jeon  S.  70*  W.  2 m. 

* XorratiTe  etc.  Jaly  Ittth. 
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aroand  a point  into  the  month  of  a small  and  almost  parallel 
side  ravine  with  a fine  brook ; and  began  at  11.50  to  ascend 
steeply  towards  Beit  Jenn,  which  we  reached  at  12.15. 

Beit  Jenn  is  a large  and  well  built  Tillage.  The  houses  are 
of  the  common  limestone  of  these  mountaina ; but  on  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  houses  I noticed  a roller  of  black  volcanic  stone, 
which  must  have  been  brought  from  a distance.  The  population 
comprises  260  males  ; and  all  are  Druzes.  There  is  no  appear- 
ance of  antiquity ; except  a single  sepulchre  on  the  south  of  the 
village,  much  like  those  at  Meirdn. — Beit  Jenn  was  visited  in 
August,  1754,  by  Stephan  Schulz,  coming  fiom  el-Bukei’a,  He 
speaks  of  the  inhabitants  as  occupied  in  manufacturing  water- 
skins; and  describes  the  grapes  of  this  region  as  particularly 
large  and  fine  ; the  clusters  weighing  each  ten  or  twelve  pounds.^ 
Yet  the  aspect  of  these  mountain  ridges  and  rocky  declivities, 
as  seen  from  Beit  Jenn  in  April,  was  bald,  barren,  and  desolate 
in  the  highest  degree. 

Below  the  village,  in  the  southwest,  is  a small  deep  basin 
with  a pond  of  water.  A naiTOW  valley  breaks  down  fiom  it, 
through  the  western  ridge,  to  the  plain  of  el-Bukei’a  beyond. 
North  of  this  valley  a road  crosses  the  ridge  fiom  Beit  Jenn 
to  the  larger  Druze  village  of  el-Bnkei'a,  situated  in  that 
basin.  Stephan  Schulz  describes  the  plain  as  being  about  an 
hour  long  by  half  an  hour  broad ; the  longer  direction  being 
nearly  from  south  to  north ; and  shut  in  by  elevated  hiUs.*  A 
brook  runs  through  it,  which  has  its  source  in  the  fountain  of 
the  village.  This  latter  stands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain, 
in  a well  cultivated  tract.  From  it  the  bed  of  Wady  el-Bnkei'a 
runs  down  through  the  basin,  and  passes  out  to  the  westward 
through  a deep  gorge  separating  Sohmftta  from  Tershiha.  The 
banks  of  this  ravine  are  very  high  ; and  in  some  places  precipi- 
tous.’ The  village  of  Bukei’a  is  a good  hour  distant  fiom 
Scihm&ta.  The  population  are  mainly  Druzes ; but  Schulz  fimnd 
there  in  his  day  some  ten  families  of  Jews ; and  these  remain 
at  present,  to  the  number  of  about  twenty  persons.’  They 
were  said  to  till  the  ground,  like  Fellahs  ; and  this  was 
afterwards  confirmed  to  us  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Beichard,  whose 
acquaintance  we  made  in  Jerusalem  ; and  who  had  recently 
visited  the  place.  This  is  the  only  instance  known  in  Palestine 
of  Jews  engaged  in  agriculture.  For  this  reason  these  Jews  of 
Bukei'a  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  a remnant  of  the  ancient 


> S.  Sclrals  Leitongen  oto.  V.  p.  2S4 
Ptnlni*  SunmloDg  etc.  VIL  p,  106. 

* Hence  the  Armbio  name 
thedimiontiTe  of  in  Heb. 

n cleft,  valley,  plain,  etc.  between  hiUs.— 


See  S.  SobnU  L o.  V.  p.  279.  Paolna  L o. 
Vn.  a 103. 

* E Smith  Ma  Jonmal,  1844. 

* S.  SchnU  L a Bonar  and  McChevne 
heard  of  them  at  JermQk ; Xurrative,  Joly 
loth. 
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Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  land,  who  have  never  been  driven  ont 
by  the  later  masters  of  the  country,  whether  Christians  or 
Muhammedans.  They  say  their  fathers  always  dwelt  there. 
Nor  is  it  an  improbable  supposition,  that  they  may  have  thus 
remained  undisturbed  in  this  nook  of  their  mountains,  remote 
from  the  routes  of  war  and  travel,  as  also  from  the  sites  of 
Jewish  pilgrimage. 

At  Beit  Jenn  we  were  thus  among  the  head  branches 
of  the  great  Wady  el-Kflm,  which,  descending  from  these 
mountains,  drains  the  whole  district  of  el-Jebel.  The  main 
ridge  of  Jebel  Jermfik  is  that  which  we  had  crossed  in  its 
lowest  part.  In  the  north  it  rises  into  the  highest  peak  of 
Qalilee  ; and  towards  the  south  rises  also,  but  not  so  high.  Its 
whole  length  is  hardly  two  hours.  It  separates  the  districts  of 
Safed  and  el-JebeL  Southwest  of  Safed  and  near  Semh’y  it 
drops  down  towards  the  south  to  a lower  ridge,  which  shuts  in 
the  plain  of  B&meh  on  the  east.  But  the  main  ridge  turns 
westward  at  a right  angle,  and  as  a high  mountain  skirts  the 
plain  of  Rdmeh  on  the  north ; the  highest  indeed  of  all  the 
parallel  ridges  of  Lower  Qalilee.  It  thus  lies  between  the  dis- 
tricts of  el-Jebel  and  esh-Shhghtir.  Far  up  in  the  interior 
recesses  of  the  southeastern  angle  of  this  mountain,  the  great 
valley  of  Beit  Jenn  has  its  begiiming ; and  runs  down  northwest 
to  unite,  as  Wady  Habls,  with  Wady  el-Bukei’a,  beyond  the 
termination  of  the  ridge  which  separates  them  in  the  south. 
The  junction  takes  pl^e  at  some  distance  below  Stihmfita. 
Before  the  junction.  Wady  Habts  receives  the  shorter  Wady 
Birzeh  from  the  left ; and  from  the  right  the  deep  Wady 
Harfeish  comiim  down  from  under  the  village  of  Jermflk.'*  The 
ridge  between  Beit  Jenn  and  Bukei’a  may  thus  be  said  to  divide 
the  interior  right  angle  of  the  mountain  into  two  acute  angles  ; 
each  drained  by  a main  branch  of  Wady  el-Kflm.  On  the 
north  the  district  el-Jebel  is  separated  from  BelM  Besh&rah 
by  the  high  land  running  up  eastward  from  Bfls  en-N&kflrab. 

This  cluster  of  mountains  has  been  sometimes  regarded  as 
the  Asamoa  of  Josephus,  to  which  on  one  occasion  seditious 
persons  and  robbers  fled  from  Sepphoris.  But  that  mountain 
was  in  the  very  middle  of  Galilee,  and  over  against  Sepphoris  ; 
a description  which  applies  better  to  the  broken  and  double  ridge 
skirting  the  Bflttanf  on  the  nortL’ 

Setting  off  from  Beit  Jenn  at  12.45,  we  took  the  road  for 
Bdmeh,  with  a new  guide  on  foot.  The  way  led  at  first  along 
a low  ridge  between  the  small  valley  by  which  we  had  ascended, 

’ E.  Smidi,  Ma.  Joitma],  1S44.  iwrutpvt  r^t  Comp.  lUtter 

■ Joa.  B.  J,  2.  18.  II,  , , . rh  Erdk.  XVL  i.  p.  774. 

/M4r*lr«r«r  raXtXaltu  I 

voL.  m.— 7* 
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and  the  little  basin  in  the  southwest afterwards  it  verged  more 
west,  along  a depression  or  saddle  in  the  mountain.  The  gen- 
eral course  was  about  8.  S.  E.  At  1.15,  half  an  hour  from  Beit 
Jenn,  we  came  out  suddenly  npon  the  brow  of  the  high  precipi- 
tous mountain,  here  running  from  east  to  west,  and  overlookuig 
a vast  and  beautiful  region  extending  from  the  bay  of  ’Akka  to 
the  lake  of  Tiberias  ; with  Carmel  in  the  distance  on  one  side, 
and  Mount  Tabor  on  the  other.  To  get  the  fhll  view  we  had  to 
^ on  five  minutes  further,  and  pass  around  a projecting  clifil 
l^fore  us  was  now  the  district  of  Sh&ghttr,  made  up  of  plains 
extending  firom  east  to  west,  and  separated  by  parallel 'ridges  of 
high  roc%  hills ; but  none  so  high  as  that  on  which  we  stood. 
Some  1500  feet  immediately  below  ns  was  the  rich  and  well 
cultivated  plain  of  Bfimeh ; with  the  village  of  that  name  on  the 
lower  slope  of  the  mountain.  Through  this  plain  passes  the  road 
fiwm  'Akka  to  Safed,  and  also  that  to  Damascus  by  way  of  Eh&n 
Jubh  Ydsuf  and  the  Jisr.  On  the  next  parallel  ridge  rose  a 
very  prominent  Tell  a little  east  of  south,  called  Tell  Hdedr  ; 
and  beyond  was  a second  plain  divided  by  a transverse  ridge. 
Another  parallel  ridge  followed,  skirting  the  great  plain  el- 
Battauf  beyond  it ; and  then  another  shorter  ridge  east  of 
Sefidrieh,  between  the  Bfittauf  and  the  plain  of  Tur'dn. 

The  plain  of  B&meh  is  shut  in  on  the  east  by  the  low  ridge 
extending  south  fiom  the  comer  of  Jebel  Jermuk ; and  on  the 
west  by  the  rocky  and  precipitous  hills  which  overlook  the  plain 
of  'Akka.  There  is  a gap  at  the  western  end,  as  if  a ravine 
passed  out ; hut  it  serves  o^y  for  a road,  and  has  no  water-course. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  plain,  as  far  as  to  Rdmeh,  is  drained  by 
the  head  water-course  of  a Wady  called  Sellfimeh ; it  sweeps 
round  from  the  east  and  passes  out  by  a gap  in  the  southern 
ridge  just  west  of  Tell  Hfizftr.  Then,  as  Wady  Sellfimeh,  it 
turns  eastward  through  the  next  plain,  and  rans  to  the  lake  of 
Tiberias.  The  fine  western  basin  of  the  plain  of  Rfimeh  is 
drained  by  the  begiimings  of  Wady  Sha’ab  ; which  in  like 
manner  passes  off  through  another  gap  in  the  southern  ridge  ; 
and  then  turns  west  to  the  plain  of  'Akka  ; in  which  its  water- 
course ultimately  unites  with  the  river  Na'mfin.  In  the  plain 
beyond  this  souliem  ridge,  and  to  the  left  of  the  gap  last  men- 
tioned, are  the  'villages  of  'Arrfibch  and  Sokhnln  ; the  latter  the 
chief  place  of  the  Shfighdr.* 

The  view  from  this  brow  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  exten- 
sive in  all  Palestine.  We  met  with  none  to  be  eompared  with 

‘ Beuinn  at  12.50 ; Jeimfik  M.  80°  E.  Tabor  188°.  Ferrid;  122°.  TeU  Hkftr 
B«it  Jeon  N.  80°  W.  170°.  er-Rimeh  280‘.  Nnhf  281°.  Delr 

* Bearing*  from  the  brow  ftboT«  Rimeh : eUAs'ad  263°.  ’Arrabeb  219*.  Sflhhrrfn 
Kefr  'An&s  139*.  Kftrn  Hatttn  163*.  227*.  WeU  end  of  Carmel  256*. 
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it  daring  the  whole  of  oar  present  jonmey.  This  ridge  also 
forms  a very  definite  boundary  between  Upper  and  Lower  Gali- 
lee.* 

Setting  oflf  again  at  1.35,  we  began  the  long  and  very  steep 
descent  towards  the  village.  On  the  way  one  of  the  mules  fell, 
and  had  to  be  unloaded  before  he  could  rise.  After  thus  losmg 
ten  minutes,  we  reached  Bfimeh  at  2.45  ; the  descent  having 
occnpied  just  an  hour.  The  village  lies  upon  the  lower  culti- 
vated slope  of  the  moimtain,  still  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
plain.  It  is  a large  village,  well  built  and  apparently  wealthy ; 
and  is  inhabited  by  Chnstians  and  Druzes.  The  former  are 
Greeks  and  Greek  Catholics  ; and  constitute  about  two  thirds 
of  the  population.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  extensive  olive 
orchards.  Several  of  the  men  of  the  village  were  sitting  on  the 
ground  near  the  entrance  ; and  seemed  little  disposed  to  trouble 
themselves  even  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  strangers.  Mean- 
time, as  our  horses'  dioes  needed  fiistening,  our  servants  succeeded 
in  finding  a very  good  smith.* 

R&meh  has  no  traces  of  antiquity  within  or  around  it,  so 
far  as  we  could  see  or  hear.  Yet  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  an- 
cient Ramah  of  the  tribe  of  NaphtoU the  Bamah  we  had 
visited  a few  days  before,  being  unquestionably  that  of  Asher. 
Both  are  merely  enumerated  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.*  The 
present  Bamah  is  mentioned  by  Brocardns  ; but  he  puts  it  two 
miles  south  of  Cana ; and  his  whole  account  of  this  region  is 
confused.  Adrichomius  places  it  near  Safed.*  No  modem  travel- 
lers seem  to  have  travers^  this  great  route  between'  'Akka  and 
Damascus  ; but  Bfimeh  was  visited  by  E.  G.  Schultz,  passing 
northwards,  apparently  in  1847.  My  companion  heard  of  it  in 
1344  as  near  the  beginning  of  Wady  Sha’ab.* 

Learning  that  there  was  a ruin  Hizfir  in  connection  with  the 
Tell  of  that  name,  we  concluded  to  visit  it ; and,  in  the  mean  time,, 
take  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  at  Mughfir,  a village  on  the 
southeastern  declivity  of  the  Tell.  The  usual  road  from  Rameh, 
which  we  followed,  passes  around  the  Tell  on  the  east ; though, 
as  we  found  afterwards,  we  might  perhaps  have  saved  some 
time,  had  we  taken  a less  fiequented  path  around  its  western 
side.  Leaving  Bfimeh  at  3.10,  we  stmck  down  on  a south- 
easterly course  into  the  plain.  The  bottom  was  undulating  and 
variegated  ; and  full  of  old  olive  trees,  forming  an  immense 


' Joaeph.  B.  J.  8.  8.  I,  2.  S«Isnd  Pa- 
Icit  p.  127,  180  H).  Bitter  Eidk.  XTI. 
Ipp685,  757.  Comp.  £uMb.  et  llieroo. 
OamMl.  art.  OaliUn. 

* Bearmgft  from  er>Rameh  *.  217**, 

H 8L  Nnhf  270^  Detr  el-As*ad  26r. 
T«n  150%  Deir  HAoaa  185% 


* Joth.  19,  86. 

* Euieb.  ^ Hieroa  Onomaatioon,  art 
R<tma, 

* Brocardnj  e.  6.  Adriohoiniiia  p.  128. 

* Ritter  L & p.  772.  £.  Smi^  Ms. 

Joomal,  Ap.  22,  1844. 
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mve,  like  those  near  Gaea  and  Beirflt.  These  old  trees,  as  we  ' 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  are  called  by  the  people 
Sumy  i.  e.  ‘ Greek ; ’ from  an  indefinable  impression,  that  they  have  i 
come  down  from  a time  earlier  than  the  Muhammedan  conquest.  1 
At  3.25  we  struck  the  Damascus  road ; fiom  which,  five 
minutes  later,  the  Safed  road  went  off  more  to  the  left,  to  cross 
the  low  ridge  near  the  mountain.  At  3.45,  our  path  separated 
from  the  Damascus  road ; we  turned  more  to  the  right,  and 
soon  crossed  a water-course  now  nearly  dry.  All  this  part  of 
the  plain  is  drained  off  southwest  to  Wady  Bellfimeh,  through 
the  gap  west  of  Tell  H&zfir.  The  plain  is  here  exceedingly 
fertile  ; the  soil  a red  loam.  Our  path  lay  along  up  a dry  water- 
course. At  4.10  we  came  to  the  top  of  the  ridj^on  the  east  of 
the  Tell ; and  looked  down  into  the  plain  of  Wady  Sellameh 
before  us.  We  now  had  to  work  our  way  along  the  southeastern 
fiank  of  Tell  H4zfir,  at  about  the  same  level  The  path  was 
little  travelled,  and  led  over  slippery  rocks  in  several  places  ; so 
that  our  progress  was  slow  and  difficult.  We  reached  Hu^&r 
at  length  at  4.50 ; and  pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  the 
village. 

This  is  a largo  place,  situated  midway  up  the  steep  declivity 
of  the  Tell,  and  looking  toward  the  S.  S.  £.‘  The  houses  and 
streets  rise  one  above  another  in  steps  or  terraces.  Many  of  the 
houses  have  upon  the  flat  roof  a place  for  sleeping  in  summer ; 
which  I saw  here  and  at  Rdmeh  for  the  first  time.  Thera 
seemed  to  be  a floor  or  platform  of  stone  or  mortar,  with  a screen 
of  wicker  work  aroimd  it.  We  afterwards,  in  other  villagee, 
found  these  screens  constructed  of  green  boughs  and  brushwood. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mugh&r  are  two  thirds  Druzes,  and  one  third 
Greek  Catholics  and  Muslims  ; the  two  latter  farming  and  pay- 
ing their  taxes  together.  The  extensive  olive  groves  which  cover 
aW  the  plain  of  Wady  Belldmeh  belong  to  the  government ; 
and  for  each  tree  an  annual  tax  of  five  piastres  is  exacted. 

The  land  tax  of  the  village  is  40,000  piastres. 

There  are  here  no  remains  of  antiquity ; except  two  sarco- 
phagi sunk  in  a rock  on  the  north  of  the  village.  On  the  same 
side  further  up,  are  also  several  caverns  in  a ledge  of  rocks  ; but 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  artificial  Tet  Mugb&r  probably  repre- 
sents an  ancient  Mearah,*  of  which  no  mention  has  come  down 
to  ns. 

Thursday,  AwU,  \5th.  We  took  a guide,  and  set  off  at  8.25 
to  visit  Khirbet  H&zfir  and  the  summit  of  the  Tell  We  kept 
along  the  declivity  westwards  at  the  same  level  and  without  a 

• BeM^I>g•ftomMagh»^:KWIbetMiln-  • Heb.  OlSn  «nwm;  coma  Jab. 
U146°,8ini.  ’Ailebtn  IW.  DeirH»nii*  .•  4. 

*86'.  KOin  168*. 
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path,  until  we  struck  a shorter  road  coming  from  RAmeh  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Tell.  Following  this,  we  came  at  9 o’clock  to 
Khirbet  Hizftr  at  our  right,  on  the  northwest  flank  of  the  Tell, 
about  on  a level  with  Mflghfir,  and  directly  overagninst  RftmeL 
The  ruins  are  merely  those  of  a common  village ; with  one  bro- 
ken cistern.* 

We  now  rode  to  the  summit  of  the  Tell,  from  the  northwest, 
in  20  minutes ; without  a path,  but  without  much  diffloulty. 
There  are  no  mins  on  the  summit ; and  nothing  to  lead  to  the 
supposition,  that  it  was  ever  built  upon.  The  view  was  exten- 
sive and  fine  ; taking  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  mountains 
of  Haur&n  beyond  ; Tabor  and  the  intervening  plains  ; Carmel 
and  the  bay  of  'Akka.  Below  us  was  the  plain  of  Wady  Sellft- 
mch  covered  with  olive  groves  ; with  an  ancient  site  of  the  same 
name.  This  Wady  rans  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  through  the 
plain  north  of  Mejdel,  as  Wady  er-Robfldlyeh.  West  of  the 
gap  by  which  it  enters  from  the  plain  of  Rdmeh,  a transverse 
ri(^  crosses  obliquely  to  the  next  parallel  ridge,  in  a direction 
southeast.  The  plain  west  of  this  transverse  ridge  connects  with 
Wady  Sha’ab,  which  comes  also  from  the  plain  of  R&meh  by  a 
more  western  gap;  and  passes  down  to  the  plain*of  'Akka.  In 
that  direction  the  coimtry  looked  fhll  of  hills  and  ridges.' 

This  was  the  second  place  we  had  now  visited,  bearing  a 
name  which  might  correspond  to  the  ancient  Razor.  But  here 
was  no  proximity  to  the  lake  of  the  Hflleh  ; the  ruins  had  no 
antiqui^,  and  were  not  those  of  a city  ; and  the  Tell  itself  had 
no  trace  of  fortifications  nor  of  buildings  of  any  kind.  Here, 
then,  was  not  the  Razor  of  the  book  of  Joshua. 

More  probable  is  the  identity  of  Yfikflk,  a vilWe  which  we 
saw  from  this  spot,  with  the  ancient  Hukkok.*  This  latter  is 
enumerated  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  belonging  to  Naphtali ; 
though  in  the  later  Chronicles  it  is  spoken  of  as  in  Asher.'  Eu- 
sebius and  Jerome  place  it  on  the  borders  of  these  two  tribes.' 
The  identity  was  recognised  by  R.  Parchi  in  the  frnrteenth 
century ; and  the  Jews  plac^  the  tomb  of  Hahakkuk  at 


' Bearings  at  Khirbet  HAxAr : 'Arr&beb 
m*.  SAkbn!n24r.  Se^813^  Rameh 
826".  Ferr^^SO".  Kefr  »Anin  63". 

* B<*ariugf  from  Tell  Haz6r:  Safed  68*. 
FerrAdj  40'.  Y&kQk  106";  cotnp.  Bib- 
lk>th.  ^Ucra,  1843,  p.  80.  Kelb  Haurin 
107*.  Abu  Shdsbeh  ? 122*.  KbraHattln 
158*.  *Aneb6n  (Christian)  186*.  Tahor 
187*.  Deir  Hanna  220".  *Arribeh  289*. 
SfikhsUn  254*.  West  end  of  Cannel  268^*. 
Kliirbet  SclUmch  240*.  Karoeh  827". 
Seijdr  316*. 

* This  impHee  an  interchange  of  the 
letters  Heth  and  Yod  j which. 


althoQgh  nmunal,  b not  withoot  example; 
e.  g.  Oin  or  Ctn,  BttH,  L q.  , 00^  ; 
eee  Qtam,  Tlieeur.  p.  668. — Hnkkok  woe 
idenUfied  in  oor  fbnner  lists;  see  BiU. 
Bes.  first  Ed.  Vol  IH  App.  p.  133. 

« Jodi.  19,  34.  1 Chr.  6.  75  [60].  In 
tUs  last  paoage  Hnkkok  is  spofcm  ^ as  a 
city  of  r^Qge  in  Asher ; bat  tn.tbe  o(»Tes- 
po^Dg  passage,  Josh.  21,  SI,  it  is  Hel- 
kath,  comp.  J<^  19,  26 ; the  other  cities 
being  the  same  in  b<^  Ibta  The  present 
reading  in  Chronicles  is  therefore  peibaps 
an  error  of  copyists 

* Onomast  art.  Icoe, 
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Yftldlk.*  The  villam  lay  from  us  about  S.  by  8.  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  plain  of  Wady  Sell&meh,  at  the  foot  of  the 
ridge  running  east  from  where  we  stood.* 

We  descended  from  Tell  H&zhr  on  its  southeastern  side  ; and. 
returned  to  Mughfir  in  30  minutes,  by  a path  higher  up  than 
the  one  of  yesterday.  Leaving  the  village  again  at  11.10  with 
a guide  on  foot,  we  descended  southwesterly  into  the  plain  on 
our  way  to  'An^beh.  The  descent  was  long,  and  in  some  places 
steep.  We  passed  through  portions  of  the  grove  of  olive  trees. 
The  soil  under  them  had  been  ploughed  over,  in  order  to  loosen 
it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees.  We  waited  here  ten  minutes  for 
our  la^ng  muleteers.  At  11.50  we  came  to  the  channel  of 
Wady  Sell&meh,  with  a small  stream  of  water  just  ready  to  dry 
up.  Here  the  site  Khirbet  SeUfimeh  was  seen  up  the  Wady  N. 
30°  W.  half  a mile  distant.  This  is  doubtless  the  ancient 
Selamts,  a town  of  Lower  Galilee  fortified  by  Josephus.*  It 
was  recognised  by  E.  G.  Schultz  in  1847.‘ 

Before  us  was  now  the  transverse  ridge,  separating  the  east- 
ern plain  from  the  western.  We  began  to  ascend  gradually  a 
few  minutes  beyond  the  water-course.  On  our  left  along  the 
slope  was  a tract  of  rich  pasturage,  apparently  unappropriated  ; 
belonging  to  the  government,  but  farmed  by  no  one,  and  run- 
ning to  waste.  At  12.15  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  ; and 
looked  down  into  the  western  plain.*  The  eastern  part  of  this  is 
not  drained  at  all ; and  a pond  of  water  was  yet  standing  in  it. 
There  is  a slight  swell  l^tween  it  and  the  western  portion ; 
which  last  is  drained  off  to  Wady  Sha’ab.  Deir  Hanna  was  a 
mile  distant  in  the  southwest,  on  a lower  ridge  in  front  of  the 
higher  line  of  hills  in  the  south,  between  us  and  the  plain  el- 
BQttauf. 

We  sent  our  muleteers  by  the  direct  road  through  the  plain 
to  'Arrfibeh  ; while  we  kept  along  on  the  ridge  to  Deir  Hanna  ; 
which  at  a distance  has  the  appearance  of  a fortified  place. 
Before  coming  to  it  we  passed  in  succession  two  towers  on  the 
ridge,  apparently  intended  as  outposts  ; one  half  a mile,  and  the 
other  a quarter  of  a mQe  distant  from  the  village.  We  reached 
Deir  Hanna  at  12.40.  It  stands  upon  a higher  point  of  the 
ridge  ; and  was  once  surrounded  by  a wall  which  is  now  much 
fallen  down.*  There  are  no  traces  of  antiquity  ; and  the  wall, 
though  obviously  intended  for  military  defence,  had  no  character 
of  strength  or  durability.  We  learned  afterwards  that  these 


* S.  Parohi  in  Atber’Si  Bei^  of  Tnd.  IL 
p.  421  iq.  Cannoly  Itin.  pp.  825,  455. 

* Mr  Wolcott,  in  1642,  paMod  five  min* 
vtea  eaat  of  Tlikfik,  on  hit  way  from  Ti> 
beriaa  to  Safed ; tee  BibUoth.  Sacra,  1848, 
p.8a 


* Joa.  ViU|  87.  B.  J.  2. 20.fiL 

* ZeitKhr.  d.  Gea.  III.  p.  62. 

* Bearing*  at  12.45,  on  ridge:  Deir 
Hanna  S.  45^  W.  ol-Mfigbar  N.  65°  E. 
Sfikhnhi  S.  75°  W. 

* From  Deir  Hanna,  SAkhnlu  bore  W. 
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fortifications  were  the  work  of  the  noted  Dh&her  el-’Omar,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  After  hia  death,  his  son  ’Aly 
held  possession  of  Deir  Hanna ; where  he  was  besieged  in  1776 
by  Jezzftr  Pasha,  hut  escaped.' 

We  now  descended  obliquely  along  the  southern  declivity 
of  the  ridge  towards  the  southwest.  On  this  side  also  are  two 
towers  or  outposts,  at  similar  distances.  Beyond  the  termination 
of  the  ridge  our  road  turned  to  the  left  around  a projecting  hill ; 
and  we  came  at  1.15  to  'AnAbeh,  situated  in  a nook  of  the  hills 
connected  with  the  southern  ridge.  The  hiUs  around  this  nook 
shut  out  all  view,  except  towards  the  west  and  northwest.' 

Here  we  stopped  for  the  day ; partly  on  account  of  the 
lameness  of  one  of  our  horses ; but  more  for  rest  and  quiet  to 
my  companion,  whose  health  was  sufiering  from  a temporary 
local  disease.  On  account  of  the  high  wind,  our  tent  was  pitched 
in  the  court  of  a ruined  house  within  the  village.  We  found 
our  position  sufficiently  uncomfortable.  It  seemed  as  if  most  of 
the  men  and  women,  and  all  the  boys,  were  collected  around  our 
tent ; and  the  boys  especially  were  noisy  and  rude.  Swarms  of 
flies  annoyed  ns  by  day,  and  mosquitos  by  night.  The  village 
is  half  in  ruins.  There  are  some  traces  of  antiquity,  such  as  a 
few  hewn  stones  and  fragments  of  columns ; but  none  which 
mark  a place  of  importance.  The  inhabitants  are  Muslims, 
with  only  three  or  four  families  of  Christians. 

The  day  was  spent  in  making  inquiries  as  to  the  adjacent 
region.  The  people  knew  Jeffit  among  the  bills  in  the  south- 
west. Chi  the  hills  north  of  SOkhnin,  they  said,  are  ruins  called 
Kfibarah  ; which  we  decided  to  visit  if  possible. — At  the  east 
end  of  the  BOttauf  is  a ruin,  with  columns  standing,  called  Um 
el-'Amad,  about  an  hour  west  of  Hattin.  Further  west  in  the 
Bfittauf  is  another  site  of  ruins  called  'Ain  N4tif ; also  with 
columns  standing.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  north  of  the 
Bfittauf  is  a ruin  called  Um  Sel&khit.— ^ In  the  region  east  of 
Mfigh&r,  they  likewise  spoke  of  two  ruined  places  ; one  called 
Sebfina,  and  the  other  er-RflbOdiyeh  on  the  Wady  of  that  name. 
This  last  ur  already  on  the  maps. 

At  'Airfibeh,  we  could  not  but  recognise  in  this  name  the 
ancient  Araba  of  Josephus ; from  which  the  town  of  Sogane 
was  twenty  stadia  distant.’  This  latter  town  was  also  here  to  be 


* Yo1neTyo]raffetn.pk  125.  Seetbeno- 
tSoeof  DbuicrinV<^n.  p.898  tq.[iU.278.] 

* BeAriogi  Arom  '.Ajribebt  SAkhnin 

298*-  881*.  Gap  in  hilla  to 

Wady  Sha’ab  831*. 

* Gr.  — Joaeph.  Vit  51,  irplt 

rrddio,  to  the  viUag*  Sogaru  . . . 
SMofU  from  Araba  hoerUg  stadia. 
kod  pr<^oMd  to  read  bore  Vafidgmr  ioatead 


of  azMl  tbU  readily  haa  bee& 

adnpt^  in  tbe  editions ; but  errone- 
ously, as  now  appears;  ^land  Pabest. 
Dw  771,  1021.  E.  G.  Scbnlts  was  at  *Ait&- 
beh  b 1847,  and  suggested  tbe  necessary 
oorrection ; in  respect  to  which,  however, 
Groesand  Ritter  seem  to  hesitate ; Zeitsebr. 
der  morg.  Ges.  Ill  pp.  50,  60.  Ritter  L o» 
p.768sq. 
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recognised  in  8Qkhn!n,  lying  about  W,  N.  W.  at  tbe  estimated 
distance  of  an  hour ; though  we  afterwards  travelled  it  rapidly 
in  forty-five  minutea  The  coincidence  is  therefore  unusually 
exact.  That  a village  named  Araba  anciently  existed  in  thu 
quarter,  we  know,  iMependently  of  Josephus,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.'  In  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  visited  by  the  J ews  as  a place  of  pilgrimage.' 

Friday,  April  16fA.  The  wind  to-day  was  from  the  south- 
west, the  rainy  quarter ; and  there  were  occasional  showers. 
The  illness  of  my  companion  continued  ; and  we  therefore 
decided  to  remain  through  the  day  at  'Arrftbeh. 

On  the  side  of  the  lull  a short  distance  east  the  village,  is 
a ledge  of  rocks ; in  the  face  of  which  are  several  holes  like 
caverns.  They  may  be  natural ; but  seem  too  many  for  that 
If  sepulchres,  they  must  be  much  broken  sway. — As  we  sat  in 
our  tent,  a huge  centipede  came  deliberately  marching  along  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  The  bite  is  poisonous  and  troublesome ; 
but  not  fatal. — A single  palm  tree  is  found  in  the  village. 

We  made  several  attempts  to  enmge  a guide  to  take  us 
across  the  hills  to  Jefht  and  K&na.  These  aU  failed,  owing  to 
the  laziness  of  the  people  and  their  exorbitant  demands.  We 
usually  found  these  two  traits  existing  together. 

Saturday,  April  17tA.’  The  morning  was  bid^t  and  beau- 
tiful ; and  the  aspect  of  the  country  brilliant.  Failing  still  to 
obtain  a guide  for  Jefit,  and  the  lameness  of  our  horse  contin- 
uing, we  concluded  to  turn  down  to  'Akka  in  order  to  hire 
another ; visiting  also  EObarah  on  the  way.  Betting  off  there- 
fore at  7.15,  without  a guide,  we  followed  the  road  across  the 
fine  plain  towards  Sokhnln.  In  a few  minutes,  a modem  reser- 
voir with  broken  walls  was  on  our  right,  belonging  to  'Arrfibeh. 
Traversing  the  plain,  we  came  at  7A5  to  another  laige  artificial 
pond  wi^  a high  mound,  belonging  to  Sokhnln.  Here 
women  were  bearing  away  jars  of  water  on  their  heads  to  the 
village.  We  reach^  Sokhiuu  at  8 o’clock,  situated  on  a round 
isolated  hill  near  the  southern  ridge,  in  the  southwest  part  of 
the  plain.  It  is  marked  by  the  conspicuous  white^ome  of  a 
mosk  or  Wely ; and  there  is  another  near  the  bottom  of  the  hilL 
Here  too  was  a sin^e  palm  tree.  In  a piece  (ff  modem  wail  we 
noticed  several  ancient  and  regularly  bevelled  stones,  from  three 
to  four  feet  long,  with  the  surfhee  smooth  throughout.  Of 
course,  they  were  not  in  their  ori^nal  position.  We  saw  no 
other  marlu  of  antiquity.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mus- 
lims ; with  twenty  or  thirty  families  of  Greek  Christians.  BOkh- 

* Onomut.  ut.  Araba ; *'  Porro  est  et  ' Ccnnidr  Itininum  d«  b Tern  Sunt*, 
«Ha  Tilb  Arabs  Domine  in  finibiu  Diocib-  p.  883,  468. 
ttnm,"  L a.  Sapphorii. 
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nln  ia  the  chief  village  of  the  Shftghtir ; but  the  districts  of  the 
8h&gh(kr  and  Jebel  were  now  under  one  governor,  and  the  seat 
of  government  had  not  yet  been  fixed. 

We  had  already  recognised  SQkhnln  as  the  Sogane  of  Jose- 
phns,  twenty  stadia  distant  from  Araba.'  It  seems  to  be  the 
same  town  spoken  of  fireqnently  in  the  Talmudic  writings,  as 
Sichanin.*  It  is  mentioned  by  Jewish  travellers  in  the  feur- 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  was  a place  of  Jewish  pil- 
grimage.* It  stands  in  the  lists  collected  during  our  former 
journey  ; and  was  visited  by  E.  Q-.  Schultz  in  1847.* 

At  Sakhnln  we  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a guide  on  foot 
to  take  us  to  KQbarah,  and  also  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on 
our  way  to  'Akka.  He  proved  to  be  intelligent  and  faithful. 
The  di^t  road  to  'Akka  goes  by  way  of  Ml'§r,  a village  on  the 
western  brow  of  the  mountains  overlooking  the  great  plain 
along  the  coast.  We  left  Sflkhnin  at  8.10 ; and  followed 
down  a road  more  to  the  right,  on  a northwest  course,  along  a 
basin  which  is  drained  off  northwards  by  a chasm  in  the  hills  to 
Wady  Sha'ab.  Our  road  had  every  appearance  of  being  a very 
old  one,  with  rocks  laid  along  on  each  side.  At  8.30  there  was 
a large  ancient  cistern,  but  broken  ; and  five  minutes  later 
another,  with  steps,  from  which  women  were  carrying  water  on 
their  heads  to  the  village.  Soon  afterwards  we  lost  the  old 
road  ; which  probably  followed  down  the  valley  on  our  right  to 
Wady  Sha'ab  and  so  direct  to  Kfibarah  ; While  we  made  a cir- 
cuit towards  the  west.  We  now  rose  upon  the  ridge  by  a rocky 
path  ; and  when  on  the  top  at  9.10  had  the  deep  Wady  Sha'ab 
before  us.  The  direction  of  KQbarah  was  pointed  out  beyond 
the  valley  ; it  may  have  been  a mile  and  a half  distant  at  the 
most.*  Wady  Sha'ab,  as  we  had  before  learned,  drains  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  plain  of  Bfimeh  ; and  having  passed  through  its 
gap,  receives  the  narrow  gorge  running  down  from  the  plain 
around  SQkhnln. 

. We  now  kept  along  still  towards  the  left,  and  by  a mere 
goat  path,  around  a Tell  on  the  ridge ; and  then  descended 
northwest  along  its  shoulder  very  steeply  and  with  difficulty  to 
the  bottom  of  Wady  Sha'ab  at  9.35  ; called  also  Wady  Haila- 


* Sm  abort,  p.  88.  Joaeph.  THa  61, 
61.  B.  J.  8.  ^ 6.  Between  iht  fontu 

and  Sfikhnln,  there  ie  the  inter* 
change  at  y and  hA,  Heb.  which  ii  not 
aruaal ; eee  Geeea  Tbeeanr.  p.  163.  In 
Biteew  the  name  was  probabljr  written 
with  a (eee  the  next  note),  which  has 
paaed  orer  into  the  gnttn^  Khe;  eee 
Tba«or.  p.  647. 

* Taha.  \ eee  fieland  Paleut,  pi 

1008. 


* R.  Parchi  in  Aidier's  Beig.  of  Tnd.  IL 
p.  442.  Caimolj  Itin.  pp.  882,  458. 

* BibL  Rea.  1st  ed.  HL  App.  p.  188. 

Zeiteohr.  d.  morg.  Ges.  III.  pp  50,  60.^ 
There  was  anomr  in  Gaulonitia, 

somednies  oonfoanded  with  this  one  ia 
Galilee ; Jos,  B.  J.  4.  1.  1 ; comp.  Vit  87. 

* Beeiings  on  ridge,  at  9.10:  SOkhuln 
142*.  ’Arrdbeh  128^  Kftborah  (?)  18% 
Deir  el*As*ed  2%  SeifOr  49*.  *Akka  288% 
Birweh  290*.  Sha'ab  266%  Mi'ar  256*. 
TeU  YAnOn  287% 
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s6n.  From  this  point  there  was  a good  and  level  road  along  the 
valley  and  across  the  plain  to  'Akka ; and  we  theretbre  sent  off 
our  muleteers  at  once  for  that  city.  To  reach  Kflbarah  we  now 
had  to  climb  the  hi^  and  steep  northern  side  of  the  valley  ; 
and  as  my  companion  was  still  suffering,  he  preferred  to  remain 
here,  while  I with  Rashid  and  the  guide  should  explore  the  site 
of  Kabarah. 

Setting  off  at  9.45,  we  turned  up  the  Wady  for  a idiort 
time  ; and  then  rose  very  obliquely  along  its  steep'  northern  de- 
clivity. We  came  out  at  10.15,  upon  a tract  of  table  land 
forming  the  broad  top  of  the  ridge.  Here  was  a pond  of  water, 
and  several  men  ploughing.  We  kept  on  towards  the  north ; 
and  at  10.30  came  to  the  ruins  of  Kdbarah.  They  are  situated 
on  the  northern  brow  of  this  tract  of  table  land,  looking  down 
upon  the  southwestern  part  of  the  plain  of  RAmeh  ; that  vUhtge 
being  in  full  view,  bearing  N.  75®  E.  The  general  features  of  that 
plain  we  had  correctly  recognised  from  the  mountain  above  Rfi- ' 
meb  ; but  I could  here  see  more  fully  the  gap  or  Wady  which 
brealu  down  from  the  western  end  toward  'Akka ; through 
which  passes  down  the  Damascus  road,  but  apparently  no  water 
from  the  plain,  or  at  least  only  from  its  western  extremity.' 

On  approaching  Kflbarah  from  the  south,  there  appeared  to 
be  a square  green  Tell  or  mound,  some  15  or  20  ^t  high. 
This  proved  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building,  overgrown 
with  grass  and  rank  weeds.  It  measured  30  paces  on  the 
southern,  and  the  same  on  the  western  side.  The  walls  which 
remain  are  four  feet  thick  ; constructed  of  large  and  rudely  hewn 
stones  on  the  outside  and  inside,  and  fiUed  in  with  smaller  stones. 
The  walls  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  are  mostly  gone. 
The  whole  formed  a square  enclosure,  of  about  100  feet  on  each 
side.  Parallel  to  the  southern  wall,  at  ten  paces  north  of  it,  is 
another  of  like  thickness  ; and  the  interval  is  covered  over  by  a 
round  arch,  extending  the  whole  length  ; thus  forming  a long 
and  regular  vault.  • It  had  been  broken  away  in  some  places  ; * 
and  repaired  at  a later  period.  It  serves  now  as  a fold  for  goats. 
In  the  northeast  comer  of  the  large  enclosure,  is  another  similar, 
though  smaller  structure  ; also  vaulted.  These  seem  to  be  the 
ruins  of  a fortress,  or  large  castle,  of  high  antiquity. 

On  the  southwest  of  this  rain  are  two  ancient  cisterns  ; and 
on  the  east,  two  others ; all  large,  good,  and  still  unbroken. 
Hewn  stones  are  strewn  around  in  all  directions  over  the  extent 
of  an  acre  or  more  ; hardly  as  many,  perhaps,  as  we  should  ex- 
pect on  the  site  of  a large  city  ; but  yet  apparently  more  than 

are  to  be  found  at  BeffttrieL  It  must  aim  be  borne  in  mind, 

* * 

‘ Beftrings  from  Kfilmrah : Mejdel  Ke-  eUBa'neb  N.  IS*’  W.  er>Rumeh  N.  75*  EL 
rSmN.60  W.  0«ir  eUAs’ad  K.  20’ W.  Nnhf  N.  46*  E.  MT&r  S.  66*  W. 
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that  the  ground  aipong  the  rains  has  been  ploughed  over  foar 
centuries. 

The  name  KObarah  corresponds  to  the  Oabara  or  Gabaroth 
of  Josephus.'  Tiberias,  Bepphoris,  and  Oabara  were  the  largest 
cities  of  Galilee.*  The  latter  lay  north  of  Sepphoris  and  of 
Jotapata.  The  envoys  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  mtrigue  against 
Josephus  in  Galilee,  proceeded  northwards  from  Xaloth  (Iksftl) 
by  way  of  Japha  (Y&&),  Bepphoris,  and  Asochis,  to  Gabara.* 
Vespasian  inarching  from  Ptolemais  (’Akka),  and  entering  the 
borders  of  Galilee,  took  Gabara  by  assault ; and  then  sat  down 
before  Jotapata,  approaching  it  from  the  north.*  All  these 
ciicumstances,  in  connection  with  the  name,  serve  conclusively 
to  establish  the  identity  of  KQl»rah  with  the  ancient  Galiara.' ' 

The  ancient  road  from  Bogane  to  Gabara  probably  followed 
down  the  side  valley  running  to  Wady  Bha’ab  ; and  struck  thrtt 
Wady  at  a point  considerably  further  east  than  our  route  ; where 
the  descent  and  ascent  are  of  course  shorter  and  less  steep. 
After  spending  three  quarters  of  an  hour  among  these  hitherto 
nnvmt^  ruins,  I returned  to  my  companion  by  a route  lying 
more  to  the  right.  This  took  me  down  to  Wady  Bha'ab, 
along  a steep  and  narrow  side  ravine,  by  a blind  road  more 
difficoK  and  dangerous  than  any  I had  elsewhere  encountered. 
Biding  was  out  of  the  question  ; for  the  path  led  over  long 
tracts  of  slippery  sideling  rocks,  with  frequent  steps  of  two  or 
three  feet  descent. 

Setting  off  again  at  12.25,  we  now  followed  down  the  vaUey, 
along  its  level  bottom,  which  was  cultivated  in  spots.  Before 
coming  to  the  village  of  Bha’ab,  we  stopped  for  ten  minutes  to 
obtain  water.  A family  party  of  peasants  were  seated  under 
the  olive  trees  enjoying  a sort  of  pic-nic.  They  had  made  a fire 
in  a hcde  in  the  ground  ; and  were  roasting  Ffil  or  beans.  They 
sent  a boy  to  bring  us  water  from  a considerable  distance.  At 
L5  we  h^  the  sin^  village  of  Bha'ab  on  our  left,  at  the  foot  of 
the  southern  mountain.  Mf&r  was  visible  on  the  western  brow 


* Gc.  ri$afa  ▼.  ro^cip<^,  th«  two  forma 

beu^  used  interch&ogeobly  in  Job.  Vite 
1 4A. — The  idontity  with  Kfibarah  implies 
sorely  tfao  interclumge  of  two  polatala,  y 
and  Hob.  9 asd  p,  wbidi  ia  not  io* 

fiequrot ; aee  Geaem.  Tbeaaar.  p.  252L 

* Joaeph.  Vita  25. 

* Joa.  Vit.  45. 

* Jot.  R.  J.  8.  7. 1.  Tbit  paaMge  now 
Rwda  wdAit  rwr  roSofr^awo,  l e.  Gadon ; 
boit»  u SeUDdaaggeata(p.  771),  the  whole 
OQOtext  pocotaatiljr  requires 

i o.  Gabors.  A oopjiit  would  eatily 
thua  pot  a known  tutmt  in  the  place  c(  ono 
oomparativoly  unknown.  In  like  mannor 


Gabara  ia  to  be  rei^  in  Joa.  Vita  15.— 
Reland  nnderttood  Joeephna  aa  saying  (Vit*. 
45),  that  the  distance  l^tween  Gabim  and 
Jotapata  waa  40  atadia}  Palieet  p.  771, 
867.  But  thia  aeoma  ratbor  to  be  dia* 
tanoo  between  Cbabolo  and  Jotapata ; lo 
RHter  Erdk.  XVL  L p.  761,  The  diiwt 
dietanco  between  Jotapata  and  Gabara,  L 
e.  JcAt  and  KAbarafa^a  fVom  to  8 houn, 
that  ii,  firom  60  to  60  atadia,  or  foom  6 
to  8 Roman  miloai 

* Oiihara  ia  elaewbere  mentiooed  only 
in  Joa^h.  Vlt  10,  40,  46,  61.  &o5an>(A 
oocora,  Ih.  45,  47  bia. 
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above.*  Fifteen  minntee  later  we  bad  on  Qur  left  Tell  Y&nftn, 
with  slight  ruins.  The  valley  had  become  wider  and  wider  ; and 
now  opened  out  into  a broad  plain.  But  ridges  and  rockj  hilla 
continued  to  extend  out  on  each  side  from  the  mountains,  sink- 
ing down  gradually  into  the  great  plain  further  west.  The  ridge 
on  the  north  of  us  makes  a bend  to  the  south  at  its  western  end ; 
and  our  course  lay  along  close  under  it.  Above,  upon  its  angle, 
was  seen  the  village  of  Birweh.  On  our  left  was  Dfimdn,  near 
the  low  end  of  the  southern  ridge.  Beyond  this,  and  more  to 
the  left,  apparently  on  a rocky  hill  of  one  of  the  next  lidgee,  the 
village  of  Kabhl  came  in  sight  for  a short  time.* 

In  this  name  Kahhl,  we  may  recognise  an  ancient  Cabut ; 
probably  that  once  mentioned  in  the  l^k  of  Joshua  as  on  the 
border  of  Asher and  certainly  the  Chaholo  of  Josephus,  a village 
on  the  confines  of  Ptolemais,  forty  stadia  west  of  Jotapata.* 
Here  Josephus  lay  for  a time  encamped,  as  a convenient  poet 
from  which  to  make  incursions  into  Galilee.  A Cabul  is  like- 
wise once  or  twice  spoken  of  in  the  Talmudic  writings.'  But 
no  further  mention  of  it  seems  to  exist  until  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  ; when  Kabhl  was  a place  of  Jewish  pil- 
grimage.' It  strangely  escaped  the  notice  of  Jacotin  and  the 
French  in  1799.  My  companion,  who  passed  throngh  Dfimfin 
in  1844,  travelling  northwards,  saw  KabM  from  a more  northern 
point,  took  a bearing  of  it,  and  recognised  it  as  the  Cabvl  of 
Joshua.’  In  1847  £.  O.  Bchultz  um  compared  it  with  the 
Chaholo  of  Josephus.' 

Proceeding  over  the  plain,  we  came  at  2 o’clock  to  the 
channel  of  Wady  Bha’ab,  with  water  standing  in  it,  and  tending 
towards  Nahr  Na'm&n.  At  2.15  we  were  at  the  base  of  the 
northern  hills,  as  they  bend  round  towards  the  soutL  Here  was 
a fountain ; and  women  from  Birweh  were  carrying  off  water 
on  their  heads.  Five  minutes  later  ’Akka  came  in  sight  in  the 
northwest.  At  2.25  we  reached  the  end  of  the  northern  line  of 
bills  They  terminate  here  in  a low  and  singular  Tell,  having 
a fiat  top  and  rounded  sides ; and  apj^earing  as  if  cut  off  from 
the  hill  back  of  it,  with  a passage  between  almost  like  a broad 
artificial  trench.  It  is  called  Tell  Birweh.  The  route  of  Dr. 
Smith  in  1844  led  from  this  Tell  northwards  along  the  foot  of 
the  hills  ; until  he  struck  the  road  from  'Akka  to  'Amkah  and 
Sohm&ta.  The  line  of  hills  on  the  south  of  Wady  Sha’ab 

‘ Fram  Sfas’ab,  Wir  bora  a 10*  W.  ■ R Puehi  in  Ashar't  Benj.  of  Tnd.  a 

* B«aringt  at  1.  S6 : Binreh  K.  60*  W.  p.  426.  Cannolv  Itiii.  pp.  4^  462. 

Dam6n  S.  SS"*  W.  Kab41  S.  6*  £>  ' South’s  Ms.  Journal,  1844,  April 

* JodL  19,  27.  224. 

* JoMph.  Vita  48-45.  RelanJ  FaL  p.  * Zdtschr.  d.  morg.  Gesellscb.  IIL  pp 

701.  49,  60.  Ritter  L c.  p.  761. 

» Rdasd  pp.  668,  701. 
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terminates  at  Dfimdn ; west  of  which,' in  the  plain,  stands  the 
isolated  Tell  Klsdn  ; which  we  afterwaids  visited. 

The  plain  now  widened  out  on  the  north,  to  the  next  and 
longer  line  of  hills  running  down  on  the  north  side  of  the  next 
W^y  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  plain  of  B&meh.  The 
plain  of  this  Wady  is  narrower  than  that  we  had  traversed  ; and 
looking  up  it  we  conld  see  Birweh  on  the  southern  ridge.  At 
12.30  there  was  a well,  with  watering-troughs  of  stone  forming 
two  sides  of  a square.  The  well  was  fumish»l  with  a wheel ; 
and  two  men  were  drawing  water  by  tr^tding  the  wheel ; illus- 
trating, perhaps,  the  ancient  mode  of  “ watering  with  the  foot."* 
At  3.15  we  were  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  northern  hills  ; and 
the  eye  now  wandeiod  over  the  great  plain  unhindered,  quite  to 
the  promontory  of  Ris  en-N&kdtah,  the  Scala  Tyriorvm.  An 
extensive  low  hill,  shaped  on  this  side  like  a £>rtification,  was  on 
our  right  at  3.45,  lying  along  on  the  east  of  the  city.  At  3.50 
there  was  miother  public  well  with  a wheel ; soon  after  which  we 
came  out  upon  the  beautiftil  beach  of  hard  sand,  with  the  light 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean  rippling  at  our  feet.  At  4 o’clock 
we  reached  the  only  land-gate  o(  'Akka,  oh  the  southern  shore  ; 
and  ten  minute  later  were  welcomed  at  the  house  of  the  Ameii- 
oan  consular  agent,  Mr.  Jiijis  JemdL  Here  we  remained  until 
Monday. 

A visit  to  ’Akka  was  not  included  in  our  original  plan  ; we 
came  hither  for  a single  definite  object ; and  so  soon  as  that 
could  bo  accompUshed,  after  the  rest  of  Sunday,  we  desired  to 
hasten  away.  To  effect  this,  arrangements  were  begun  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  and  completed  early  on  Monday  morning. 

The  house  in  which  we  lodged  was  not  far  fixnn  the  middle 
of  the  city,  towards  the  southwest.  It  was  one  of  the  better 
class,  two  stories  high ; and  ftunished  in  some  of  the  rooms 
with  glazed  windows,  in  others  not.  Here,  as  in  Smyrna, 
Beirdt,  and  other  oriental  commercial  cities,  the  ftunily  occupied 
the  npper  floor ; while  the  rooms  below  serve  as  stables  and 
storehouses.  The  house,  as  usual,  enclosed  a court ; small  on 
the  ground,  but  larger  ateve  as  a sort  of  terrace.  A broad  stairw 
case  of  stone  <xune  up  in  the  middle  of  this  terrace ; with  a thin 
breastwork  around  it  above,  decorated  with  pots  of  flowers. 
The  floor  of  the  terrace  was  of  stucco,  laid  with  pebbles  of 
different  coburs,  arranged  in  ornamental  figures.  The  principal 
rooms  were  at  the  four  comers,  with  smaller  rooms  and  offices 
between.  At  the  west  end,  the  space  between  the  comer  rooms 
was  covered  by  the  roof,  with  windows  looking  out  upon  the 
Mediterranean  and  Carmel ; bat  on  the  inside  not  enclosed.  It 
afforded  a pleasant  retreat ; and  I gazed  here  many  times  upon 

* Dent  11,  la  See  VoL  n.  & S3.  [U.  851.] 
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the  blue  waters  of  tbe  sea  and  baj ; upon  the  long  ridge  at 
Carmel  rising  suddenly  from  the  waves,  with  the  convent  and 
church  upon  its  extremity  ; as  also  upon  Hai&,  at  the  base  of 
Carmel,  and  rising  along  the  foot  of  its  slope.  According  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  we  set  up  our  own  beds  in  the  room 
assigned  to  ns. 

Our  host’s  family  consisted  of  his  widowed  mother,  a younger 
brother,  and  two  si^rs,  all  unmarried.  An  older  sister  is  the 
wife  of  the  British  consul  at  Y&fa.  Both  the  sons  had  been 
educated  at  the  seminary  connected  with  the  mission  at  Bei- 
rut ; and  the  youngest  sister  had  likewise  just  completed,  the 
full  course  in  the  female  school  of  the  same  mission.  They  all 
(except  the  mother)  spoke  English  to  some  extent ; and  ex- 
Ubit(^  the  intelligence  and  ease  acquired  by  mingln^  in  good 
society.  They  were  originally  of  the  Greek  church,  and  from 
Beirht ; but  were  now  Protestants.  The  youngest  sister,  in  her 
desire  to  impart  the  good  which  she  had  herself  received,  had 
opened  a small  school  for  young  girls ; in  which,  at  first,  the 
teaching  did  not  go  far  b^ond  lotting,  sewing,  and  reading. 
Tet  even  these  humble  efforts  had  been  publicly  denounced  in 
the  Greek  churches ; though  only  two  pupils  had  been  taken 
away. — The  family  Uved  with  simplicity  aud  good  taste.  Tbe 
parlour  table  exhibited  quite  a show  of  good  English  books. 
The  meals  were  served  in  Frank  style  ; possibly  in  part  on  our 
account ; and  the  females  all  partook  with  us.  Our  host  was 
turning  his  attention  to  commercial  pursuits  ; and  manifested 
an  intelligent  acqiuuntance  with  the  public  affairs  of  his  own 
and  other  countries. 

We  had  here  a pleasant  and  quiet  Sabbath.  The  weather 
could  not  be  finer ; and  the  beauty  of  Carmel  stood  forth  re- 
vealed. Many  of  the  leading  inhabitants,  friends  of  the  family, 
called  ; and  my  companion  found  many  opportunities  for  reli- 
gious conversation. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  our  friend  took  me  to  the  fiat 
roof  of  the  house,  wUch  affords  a view  of  'Akka  and  the  region 
around  it.  On  the  south,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  n^es, 
is  Carmel  with  its  long  level  ridge ; on  the  east  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  Galilee  at  nearly  a like  distance  ; the  intervening 
great  and  fertile  plain  stretches  away  in  tbe  north  to  Bfis  en- 
N&kfirah  ; beyond  which  we  could  see  the  White  cape,  Bfis  el- 
Abyad,  running  down  to  tbe  sea.  On  the  right,  and  south  of  the 
ridge  of  en-N&kftrah,  the  great  chasm  of  Wady  el-Kflm  was 
seen  breaking  down  through  the  mountains  to  the  plain.  StiU 
south  of  this,  on  the  northern  side  of  a deep  and  shorter  val- 
ley, Wady  Jedin,  a ruined  fortress  was  conspicuous,  Kfl’lat 
Jedin ; apparently  the  Castellum  Indi  of  the  Teutonic  knights.' 

' Brocudus  c.  4.  So  Uariti.  IL  p.  141. 
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The  8&hil,  or  plain  itself,  teems  with  fertility,  wherever  tilled  ; 
and  yields  the  finest  grain  and  most  delicious  fruits.  Cotton 
has  also  long  been  cultivated.*  But,  like  the  adjacent  though 
smaller  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  lies  in  great  part  neglected.  Yet 
there  are  here  more  villages.* 

’Akka  itself  is  little  more  than  a fortress  in  the  sea.  The 
plain  here  throws  out  a low  triangular  projection,  forming  the 
northern  limit  of  the  great  bay  ; and  this  is  covered  by  the  city. 
From  the  southwestern  extremity  the  remains  of  a former  mole 
ran  out  towards  the  coast ; and  here  was  the  ancient  harbour. 
It  is  now  shallow  and  unsafe  ; and  vessels  usually  lie  in  the  road 
of  Haifa  opposite,  under  CarmeL  Massive  fortifications  guard  the 
city  towards  the  sea  on  both  sides.  The  thick  walls  and  bas- 
tions might  furnish  a noble  promenade ; but  it  is  not  open  to 
the  public.  In  the  northeast  corner  an  old  castle  was  still  in 
ruins  from  the  bombardment  of  1840.  On  the  land  side  there 
is  a double  rampart ; of  which  the  exterior  one  was  constructed 
by  Jezzar  Pasha,  after  the  retreat  of  the  French  in  1799.*  The 
low  broad  hill  on  the  east  of  the  city,  which  was  on  our  right  as 
we  approached,  seems  to  have  been  the  Turon  of  the  crusaders  ; 
on  which  king  Guido  of  Jerusalem  pitched  his  camp  during  the 
Bege  of  'Akka  and  where  too  the  French  in  1799  erected  their 
batteries. 

The  streets  of  'Akka  are  much  wider  than  those  of  Beirht ; 
and  the  town  more  open.  The  court  of  the  great  mosk  built  by 
Jezzhr,  looked  pleasant  with  its  trees  and  fountains,  as  we  passed 
by.  An  aqueduct  from  the  northeast,  built  originally  also  by 
JezzAr,  usually  supplies  the  city  with  water ; but  it  was  now 
out  of  rejiair,  and  water  was  brought  in  from  a fountain  a mile 
distsmt. 

I was  disappointed  in  the  extent  of  'Akka.  The  area  on 
which  it  stands  is  small  The  present  population,  according  to 
our  host,  is  reckoned  at  only  5000  souls ; although  the  census 

S'ves  3171,  as  the  number  of  males.  Of  these  there  are  2378 
uslims  and  Dimes  ; and  793  Christians  and  Jews. 

'Akka  at  the  present  day  is  the  seat  of  a Turkish  Pasha  ; 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  districts  of  the  Shhil,  the 
Jebel,  Uie  ShAghhr,  Shefa  'Omar,  Safed,  Tiberias,  Nazareth,  and 
AtUt  and  Haifa.  The  chief  exports  are  grain  and  cotton.  The 
place  is  visited  by  French,  Italian,  and  Austrian  vessels  ; but  by 
few  from  Great  Britain.*  Vessels  of  much  size  anchor  at  Haifa. 


' Saodj«meotiont,thatmhi«dft5(1611) 
ootton  gnw  **  aboxidiuUjr  ia  the  oouDtrj 

p.  160. 

* Along  tl^  plain  liei  the  great  nortbern 
road  to  lyre,  Sidoo,  and  Beirut.  1 mb* 
Ud  an  Itioeraiy  of  the  route  between 
Akka  and  Tjre  hj  Capt  Newbold.  Sea 
Koce  n,  end  of  the  Tolome. 


* Marmont's  VojMn,  etc.  III.  p.  79. 

* G.  de  Vinuauf  1.  26,  82 ; in  Bohn'n 
Chronicles  of  the  Crusades,  pp.  104,  112. 
For  other  names  of  this  bill,  see  WUkeo 
Gesch.  d.  Kreozz.  IV.  p 255.  n. 

* Bowring’s  Report  on  Uie  Commercial 
StatUtici  of  S/ria,  pp.  52,  58» 
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We  were  indebted  to  Mr  Jem&l  for  a docmnent  giving  the 
BtatisticB  of  the  province  of  'Akka,  viz.  its  population,  yokes  (f 
oxen,  villages,  taxes  in  money  and  produce,  its  productions,  and 
the  number  of  mosks,  churches,  and  synagogues.  This  docu- 
ment is  given  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  volume.' 

This  city  is  the  Accho  of  the  Old  Testament ; from  which 
Asher  did  not  drive  out  the  Canaanites.*  It  would  hence 
appear  to  have  lain  in  the  tcrritoiy  of  that  tribe  ; although  not 
mentioned  in  the  distribution  of  Joshua.'  Afterwards  it  took 
the  name  of  Ptokrtuiia,  probably  from  one  of  the  earlier  Ptolemys 
of  Egypt ; though  the  occasion  is  unknown.  It  is  referred  to 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  visited  by  Paul  on  his  way  to  Jerusa- 
lem.' Several  times  it  is  mention^  as  Ptolem^  in  the  boohs 
of  the  Maccabees  and  also  frequently  by  Josephus,  who  cor- 
rectly describes  its  position,  and  assigns  it  to  Galilee.*  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  a great  city ; of  which  the  Persians  avsuledthem- 
sdves  as  a point  from  which  to  attack  Egypt.'  By  Pliny  it  is 
called  a colony  of  the  emperor  Claudius ; and  it  bears  the  same 
appellation  on  coina*  In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  and  was  the  seat 
of  a Christian  bishopric.  This  latter,  however,  seems  to  have 
possessed  no  extensive  influence ; since  no  historical  notice  of  it 
W come  down  to  us,  except  the  names  of  flve  or  six  of  the 
incumbents ; and  that  only  in  the  signatures  of  coundls." 
Upon  the  capture  of  Jeru^em  by  tbe  Khalif  Omar,  in  A.  D. 

637,  his  victorious  armies  followed  up  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
tino  ; and  after  the  surrender  of  Ceesareo,  the  other  cities,  in- 
cluding Ptolemais  or  'Akka,  prielded  without  resktance,  in  A.  D. 

638,  to  the  summons  of  the  mvaders." 

Little  more  is  known  of  the  city  imtil  the  time  of  the  cru- 
sades. Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  its  Greek  appella- 
tion, as  in  BO  many  other  instances,  was  forgotten  ; and  Arabian 
writers  know  the  place  only  as  'Akka.  With  the  cruHideg 
began  a comparatively  brief  but  palmy  period  of  prosperity  and 
renown.  The  first  host  of  pilgrims  in  1099,  in  their  haste  to 


* See  Koto  HI,  end  of  tbe  volome. 

* Judg.  1,  81.  Heb.  13$  J Sept  'Airx^ ; 
eleo  6r.  "Airrh  Jee.  Ant  9.  14.  2.  Diod. 
Sic.  19.  98;  Let  Aee,  Plm.  H.  N.  6. 17. 
See  Belendp.  634 

* Josh.  19.  24-31.-— The  name  ia  now 
eommonlj  bold  to  be  implied  in'  ibb  form 
133,  for  1333,  Bfio.  1,  la 

* Acte  21,  7. 

* 1 Meco.  10,  89.  66  iq.  11,82.  24,  eto. 

2 18,  84.  86,  eta 

* Joe  B.  J.  2.  10.  2.  ib.  2. 18.  6 ; also 
Ante.  18.8. 8.  ib.  18.  8. Lib.  18. 4. 1,8, eto. 


* Str&bo  16.  2.  26.  p.  75a 

■ Pliny  H.  N.  6.  17,  oofeina  Gl»iM 
CtHoru  PtoUmoUi  qum  qwmiam  Atk 
Comp.  Sa  66. — For  ^ ooins,  see  Relend 
p.  5^.  Elarlier  ooine,  tenick  under  Alex- 
endef  tbe  Qreet,  see  in  Geeea  Momunm. 
Phoen.  p.  269,  end  Tab.  85. 

* Onomeet  ert  Aceho,  Hieron.  Comm, 
in  Am.  L 2. 

**  See  tbe  nemee  in  Relend,  p.  642.  Cmqh 
le  Qoien  Oriena  Cbriat  111.  p.  776. 

Gibbon,  HietofyoftheDecUne  end  Fall 
of  tbe  Roman  Emptie,  ch.  61. 
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reach  the  Holy  City,  left  'Akka  as  well  as  other  cities  in  the 
hands  of  the  Muslims  as  they  hurried  by  ; receiving  from  the 
governor  of  ’Akka  a pledge  to  surrender  to  them  the  city  when 
they  should  have  captured  Jerusalem,  unless  he  should  be  re- 
lieved.* This  promise  was  of  course  not  kept.  In  1103  king 
Baldwin  I,  with  an  army  of  five  thousand  men,  sat  down  before 
’Akka.  The  possession  of  the  place  was  regarded  by  the  Latins 
as  of  great  importance,  on  account  of  the  good  and  secure  har- 
bour ; which  at  this  time  was  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  the  city.* 
For  five  weeks  the  Christians  carried  on  a vigorous  siege  ; but 
drew  oflF  their  forces  on  the  arrival  of  a fleet  from  Tyre  and 
Tripoly  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison.’  The  next  spring,  however, 
in  1104,  king  Baldwin  renewed  the  siege  with  the  aid  of  a 
Genoese  fleet  ; and  pressed  it  with  such  vigour  and  success,  that 
after  twenty  days  the  city  was  delivered  over  to  the  Christians.* 

'Akka  speedily  became  to  the  crusaders,  next  to  Jerusalem, 
the  most  important  city  of  the  Holy  Land  ; and  ultimately  the 
residence  of  the  Christian  sovereigns.  To  its  port  came  the 
fleets  of  the  Pisans,  Genoese,  Venetians,  and  others,  laden  with 
crusaders  and  pilgrims,  and  also  with  stores,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise.* These  circumstances  account  for  the  massive  fortifica- 
tions and  the  numerous  palaces,  hospitals,  arsenals,  and  ware- 
houses, which  now  gave  strength  and  importance  to  the  city.  In 
1148  a grand  council  assembled  here  to  deliberate  upon  the 
affairs  of  the. kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Three  sovereigns  took 
part  in  the  councU  ; Conrad  III.  of  Hohenstaufen,  Louis  VII. 
of  France,  and  Baldwin  III.  of  Jerusalem  ; besides  many  prin- 
ces and  barons,  spiritual  and  temmral,  including  the  Grand 
Masters  of  the  two  great  orders  of  Templars  and  Hospitalers.* 
Tet  with  all  its  wealth  and  splendour  and  might,  the  accumu- 
lated results  of  more  than  fourscore  years  of  prosjierity,  ’Akka, 
in  1187,  two  days  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hattin,  surren- 
dered without  resistance  on  the  approach  of  Saladin.  The  booty 
aras  immense.’ 

But  the  possession  of  ’Akka,  as  the  entrance  and  key  of 
Syria,  was  too  essential  to  the  Christians,  for  them  to  sufler  it  to 
remain  long  in  the  bands  of  the  infidels,  without  an  effort  to 
recover  it.  Near  the  end  of  August,  1189,  king  Guido,  with  a 
force  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  men,  pitched  his  camp  upon 
the  hill  Turun  on  the  east  side  of  ’Akka.  The  city,  which  in 


' lUim.  de  Ag.  in  GttU  Dei,  p.  173. 
WQken,  L p.  267  eq. 

* Folcber.  Cmto.  o.  80,  **  noMi  Taldd 
•eeMMrin,  qooaUm  inaet  ei  portni  edeo 
ndUii,  Qt  intra  moenie  iecura  navea  qnam 
phuimu  moe  ooncipere  ▼aleat.'* 

* Folcber.  Corn.  o.  28.  Albert  Aqoexu. 
f.  l&  Wilken  IL  p.  124. 


* Fulcher.  Cam.  e.  80.  Alb.  Aq.  9.  27- 
29.  Will  Tjrr.  10.  26.  Wilken  U,  p. 
195  iq. 

^ Comp.  Benj.  of  Tnd.  I.  63  aq. 

* See  a U«t  ^ thoee  prenent,  W3L  Tjr. 
16.  1.  Wilken  IIL  L p.  236.  n. 

^ Bohaed.  Vita  Salad,  p-  71  Gcof.  Vini- 
Muf  I.  5,  6.  WUken  III.  IL  p.  292. 
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the  mean  time  Saladin  had  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  fortify,  was 
immediatelj  invested ; while  a Pisan  fleet  shut  it  in  aim  by 
sea.  Baladin,  who  was  occupied  with  the  si^  of  Koi'at  edi- 
ShOkif  (Belfort),  hastened  to  the  relief  of  'Akka ; but  could 
only  hover  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  Christian  host.  The  siege 
continued  with  variable  fortunes  ; until  after  almost  two  yeais, 
the  arrival  of  Philip  Augustus,  Idng  of  Fiance,  in  April,  1191, 
uid  of  Richard  of  England  in  the  June  foUowing,  with  fresh 
forces,  inspired  the  besiegers  with  new  confidence,  and  filled  the 
besie^  with  despondency.  On  the  12th  of  July,  'Akka  was 
again  delivered  over  to  the  Christians,  with  all  its  treasures  of 
gold  and  silver,  its  stores  of  arms  and  provisiems,  and  all  the 
vessels  of  war  and  merchantmen  lying  in  its  port.' 

The  city  now  remained  for  a century  in  the  possesawn  of  the 
Christians.  It  suffered  greatly  from  an  earthquake  in  May, 
1202  ;*  and  became  in  1229  the  chief  seat  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  crusaders.'  Along  with 
the  court  followed  also  the  great  orders  of  the  knights  ; and  'Akka 
became  henceforth  the  head-quarters  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  of  the  Templars,  and  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  The 
former  took  now  the  style  of  St.  John  of  'Akka  ; whimh,  in  the 
French  orthography,  St.  Jean  d’Acre,  became  the  current  appel- 
lation of  the  oit^  in  ^e  European  world.'  The  Teutonic  km^ts 
acquired  extensive  lands  and  many  fortresses  in  the  mountainous 
districts  in  the  northeast  of  'Akka  ; some  of  which  may  be  re- 
cognised at  the  present  day.' 

The  early  religious  zeal  of  the  crusaders,  had  long  siiu%  de- 
generated into  what  was  little  more  than  political  a^  personal 
ambition  ; and  'Akka,  as  the  place  where  the  varying  interests 
of  different  sects,  orders,  and  nations,  were  all  concentrated, 
became  the  scene  of  bitter  strife  and  open  feuds.  Between  the 
Pisans  and  Genoese  in  1192,  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
Venetians  in  1256,  disputes  ran  so  high  as  to  result  in  bloody 
warfare.'  The  great  orders  of  the  Hospitalers  and  Templars  were 
ever  at  variance ; to  say  nothing  of  the  personal  enmities  and 
intrigues  existing  among  the  princes  and  nobles  of  every  name. 
The  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  city,  generally,  had  likewise 
acquired  the  unenviable  renown  of  deding  more  frivourably  with 
the  Saracens  than  with  their  Christian  brethren  ; of  being 
given  over  to  falsehood  and  wickedness  ; and  of  habitaally  prac- 


• See  the  bbtoiy  of  tbii  siege,  and  the 
authorities,  in  Wilken  IV.  pp.  2fi3-357. 

• Wilken  VI.  p.  0. 

• Wilken  VL  p.  615. 

' The  emsaders  appear  early  to  have 
oormpted  the  Arabic  form  'Akka  into 
Adttr;  or,  as  written  in  French,  Acre.  See 


the  old  German  poem  **  Freydank,*  as 
quoted  by  Wilken,  VI.  p.  515.  Bexyamin 
of  Tndela  already  wrote  thoogh 

with  a wrong  Hebrew  letter;  Asher's 
edit.  I p.  S3;  Heb.^81. 

‘ Ritter  Erdk.  XVt  L p.  782. 

• Wilken.  IV.  p.  478.  m p.896. 
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tisin^  deceit,  fraud  and  treachery.*  Along  with  all  these  evils, 

I the  increase  of  wealth,  splendour,  and  luxury,  was  enormous. 
The  city  was  the  centre  of  intercourse  between  the  east  and  the 
west ; wealthy  nobles  from  the  other  cities  of  Syria  and  fVom 
■ Europe  took  up  here  their  abode ; merchants  of  all  countries, 
I from  the  west  and  from  the  east,  established  themselves  in 

; 'Akka,  and  filled  their  warehouses  with  the  products  of  every 

I clime  ; and  all  external  circumstances  testifi^  to  the  activity, 

I the  extent,  and  the  prosperity  of  commercial  enterprise. 

I Such  was  'Akka,  when,  on  the  5th  of  Aprfl,  1291,  the  Sul- 

I tan  Melek  el-Ashraf,  the  eon  of  EalAwhn,  with  an  immense  host 

I of  Saracen  warriors,  sat  down  to  invest  it.'  After  various  con- 

flicts and  impetuous  assaults  of  the  besiegers,  and  a brave,  but 
I not  united  defence  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  the  city  was  at 

I length  taken  by  storm  on  the  18th  of  Hay.  The  Christian 

I inhaUtants  in  great  numbers,  were  treacherously  massacred  ; the 

, place  after  being  given  over  to  plunder,  was  set  on  fire  in  every 

I port ; the  wails,  tire  churches,  and  the  strong  palaces,  were  de- 

I molished  ; and  the  whole  city  was  levelled  to  the  ground.*  The 

I crusaders  immediately  withdrew  from  all  the  other  cities ; and 

such  was  the  end  of  the  Christian  dominion  in  Palestine. 

Fifty  years  later,  Ludolf  von  Suchem  tells  us,  that  the  work 
of  demolition  was  continued  through  many  years  ; and  was  not  so 
complete,  but  that  the  churches,  walls,  towers,  and  palaces,  might 
under  better  fortunes  be  again  restored.  In  his  day,  'Akka  was 
still  empty  and  desolate.  The  place  swarmed  with  doves  and 
partridges.  About  sixty  Saracens  still  lingered  there,  to  guard 
the  place  and  the  port ; who  got  their  living  from  these  birds 
and  from  the  culture  of  silk.* 

Other  travellets  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  appear  not  to  have  visited  'Akka ; and  those  who 
naention  it,  speak  of  it  only  from  hearsay,  or  as  seen  fiom  the 
vessel  as  they  saUed  by.'  Sandys,  in  1611,  was  foor  days  at 
'Akka  ; and  speaks  o£  the  remains  as  still  exhibiting  the  utmost 
massiveness  a^  strength.*  Only  two  or  three  hundred  inhabi- 
tants dwelt  among  the  ruins.  There  were  also  Frank  merchants, 
dwelling  in  a strong  square  cave,  and  freighting  their  ships  with 


■ Wilkan  VI.  f.  SIS. 

* Wilkeo  va  ]>.  7SS. 

■ WUk«n  VU.  MX  TSOJiro. 

* Loffetf  Slum.  e.  26. 

* So  Braydotiboelk  <1463)  la  Beywh.  p. 
118;  ZtuU^  (1586)  V.  e.  8;  Otorioat 
(1598)  p.  125. 

* TraveU,  169,  160:  **Tho 
eark&M  ibewa  that  ^ bodf  hath  been 
■trooft,  fortifiod  with  bulwark*  and  towen ; 
k»  aa^  wan  a diteh,  Uaad  with  stoiw ; and 


under  tboM  diren  teoret  pofltenia  You 
would  think  by  the  rabies,  that  tiie  citj 
rather  «oniiat«d  wholly  of  divers  cor^'ojn- 
in^  eaatlos,  than  an/  waj  mixed  with  pri- 
▼ate  dwellings ; « . . tlte  huge  walls  and 
archea  turned  t^Nda-turr/,  ai^ 
rodki  opoB  tha  f<HauUtk».**«— Sandys  rrfera 
to  no  particular  ruin,  exeopc  ^ a goodW 
temple  * of  the  Hospttahov  near  the  aoota 
idde  of  the  ei^;  p 160. 
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cotton,  which  grew  ahnndantly  in  the  country  adjoining.  Eu- 
gene Roger  in  1645,  Doubdan  in  1652,  and  D’Andeux  in  1658, 
descrihe  in  like  manner  the  desolation  of  'Akka ; and  enter  into 
more  specifications.'  The  latter  speaks  of  the  place  as  a vast 
heap  of  magnificent  ruins,  partly  qovered  by  the  sand  driven  up 
by  the  win^.'  There  were  many  large  and  fine  vaults,  which 
once  served  as  cisterns  or  as  magazines  ; hut  being  now  full  of 
stagnant  water,  they  added  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place. 
D’Arvieuz  specifies  the  remains  of  five  structures  as  then  exist- 
ing, all  of  them  from  the  tinxe  of  the  crusades ; viz.  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  the  Marine  arsenal,  the  hotel  of  the 
knights  Hospitalers,  the  palace  of  their  Grand  Master,  and  the 
church  of  St.  John  connected  with  it.*  The  Emir,  Fakhr  ed- 
Dln,  had  erected  a large  and  convenient  Kh&n ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  had  filled  up  the  port,  as  in  the  case  of  Sidon  and 
other  cities.*  In  this  Kh&n  the  Frank  merchants  were  now 
lodged ; and  here,  in  July,  D'Arvieux  and  most  of  the  others 
fell  sick  of  fever  ; which  he  ascribes  to  the  noxious  qualities  of 
the  atmosphere.' 

For  almost  another  century  the  leading  travellers  in  Pales- 
tine add  little  to  our  knowledge  of  'Akka ; as  Nau  in  1674, 
Maundrell  in  1697,  and  Pococke  in  1737.*  But  about  1749,  a 
new  era  began  for  the  desolated  city.  The  noted  Sheikh  Dh&her 
el-’Omar,  whose  history  has  been  glanced  at  in  a former  volume 
of  this  work,*  had  now  taken  possession  of  'Akka.  His  story  is 
told  with  some  fulness  by  Niebuhr,  and  especially  by  Volney.' 
He  was  master  of  Safed,  Tiberias,  and  all  Galilee ; and  m^e 
'Akka  his  residence ; professing  to  hold  all  as  a fief  from  the 
Pasha  of  Sidon,*  yet  maintaining  himself  for  many  years  as  an  in- 
dependent chief^  against  the  attacks  and  intrigues  of  neighbouring 
Pashas  and  of  his  own&mily.  The  walls  and  fortifications  were 
early  built  up  ;'*  the^  population  greatly  increased  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  was  praiseworthy ; “ and  the  Sheikh  took 

* Kng.  Roger,  La  Tern  Sainte,  pp.  44-  * Mariti  IL  p.  96. 

46.  Doubdan  p.  646  aq.  D*ArTlrax  M4-  **  Stephan  S^nli  was  at  *AUca  in  1754. 

moires,  1.  p.  269  aq.  Dbiher  bad  alread/  completed  his  own 

* D*Arvienx  ib.  pp.  270,  279.  castle,  on  the  site  of  the  hotel  of  the 

* D'Arrienx  ib.  pp.  272-276.  knights  of  St  John ; ai>d  the  waO  of  the 

* D'Airieox  Ib.  p.  278.  Mariti,  II.  p.  84.  <Aty  on  the  land-^e ; ndng  for  that  pnr- 

* D'Azrieuz  ib.  p.  292.  pw  the  sboox*  of  <me  of  the  old  chordMa 

* Nan  Vojage,  6.  o.  19.  Maimdren  The  Sheikh  gave  Schnls  letters  to  two  of 
under  Much  21st,  “Bendet  a large  his  sons,  then  goremors  in  Tiberias  and 
Khan,  in  which  the  French  faotitfs  have  ^yfed.  See  Schnls  Leiton^n  eta  V.  pp. 
taken  up  their  quarters,  and  a mceqne,  181,  187,  227.  Panins’  SaoraihiQg.  ik 
and  a few  poor  cottages,  yon  see  nothing  VIL  pp.  40,  45,  72. 

here  bat  a vast  uid  iqM^cmns  min.”  Po-  ” 1 find  no  Ornate  of  the^wpnlalion  at 
oocke  IL  I p 61  sq.  this  period ; bat  Niebnhr  says  that  **  tbs 

* See  Vol.  IL  p 893  aq.  houses  are  here  big^  and  t^  place  popo- 

* Niebnhr  (1766)  Retsebeedir.  IH  p.  loos;**  ib.  p.  72. 

72  sq.  Volney  (1783)  Voyage  c.  25.  Tom.  **  Mariri  ib.  p.  98. 
n.  p 84  sq. 
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great  pains  to  revive  and  extend  commerce.  In  this  he  was 
successful ; and  in  Mariti’s  time  (1760),  consuls  from  several 
European  powers  had  been  established  at  ’Akka.  One  of  the 
principal  exports  was  cotton.'  In  1775,  when  nearly  ninety 
years  old,  the  Sheikh  was  entrapped  and  slain  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Sultan  ; and  his  head  sent  to  Constantinople.*  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  ‘ still  more  notorious  Ahmed,  sumamed  d- 
Jea&r  ‘ the  Butcher.’ . 

This  remarkable  and  ferocious  personage  was  a native  of 
Bosnia.  While  still  young,  he  sold  himself  to  a slave-merchant 
in  Constantinople  ; and,  being  purchased  by  'Aly  Bey  in  Egypt, 
he  rose  from  the  humble  lot  of  a Memlhk  slave,  to  the  post  of 
governor  of  Cairo.’  Vblney  relates,*  that  in  1773,  the  Emir  of 
the  Druzes,  Yhsuf,  placed  Jezzdr,  a creature  of  the  Turks,  in 
command  at  Beirftt.  He  first  took  possession  of  fifty  thousand 
piastres  belonging  to  the  Emir  ; and  then  declared,  that  he  ac- 
knowledged no  superior  but  the  Sultan.  Ytisuf  applied  to  the 
Pasha  of  Damascus  ; who  disavowed  Jezzar,  hut  did  not  dis- 
place him.  Piqued  at  this  neglect,  Ytisuf  now  made  common 
cause  with  Sheikh  Dh&her  of  'Akka  ; and,  aided  by  a Bussian 
fleet,  they  made  a successful  attack  upon  Beinlt.  Jezzfir  was 
compelled  to  capitulate  ; he  betook  himself  alone  to  Dh&her,  and 
followed  him  to  'Akka  ; but  soon  escaped.  On  the  death  of 
Dh&her,  ho  was  made  Pasha  of  ’Akka  and  Sidon  ; took  up  his 
residence  in  the  former  city ; and  was  for  some  years  occupied 
in  subduing  and  destroying  the  sons  of  Dhdher,  and  securing  for 
himself  their  territories.’  In  Volney’s  time,  1785,  his  Pashahk 
embraced  the  whole  country  between  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  and 
Caesarea  along  the  eoast ; extending  inland  to  Anti-Lebanon  and 
the  upper  Jordan  ; and  including  also  Ba’albek.' 

At  this  time  ’Akka  had  become  one  of  the  chief  cities  along 
the  coast.  The  Pasha  had  already  erected  his  splendid  mosk, 
the  covered  bazaar  or  market,  and  the  fine  aqueduct  bringing 
water  across  the  plain  trom  the  northeast,  with  its  noble  foun- 
tains. In  all  these  and  other  works,  Jezzhr  was  his  own  engi- 
neer and  architect  ; himself  directing  and  superintending  their 
progresa  The  fortifications,  though  built  with  great  care,  were 
of  Uttlo  value.’  In  like  manner.  Brown  in  1797,  describes  the 
wall  as  “ of  very  moderate  strength ; ” while  the  arbitrary 
caprices  of  Jezzfir  had  injured  commerce  and  agriculture  ; so 
that  his  chief  source  of  revenue  and  wealth  was  now  the  district 

' Mariti  ib.  p.  102  iq.  Clarke’a  Trarelt  in  tbe  Holj  Land,  Lond. 

' Niebnhr  ik  p.  76.  Tolney  lb.  p.  120.  1812,  4ta  c.  12.  pp.  S64,  365. 

* Thcas  porticnlon  on  atatad  bjr  Dr  E.  ‘ Voyage,  II.  p 1 12  aq. 

H.  CloAe  on  th«  aothority  of  Jetzir  him-  ' Volnej,  ib.  II.  p.  125. 

aelC  How  fhr  they  accord  with  exact  ' Vobey,  ib.  II.  p.  164  oq. 

Terity,  ia  another  qaeetion.  See  £.  D.  ’ Volney,  ib.  II.  p.  209  tq. 
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of  Damascus.  In  1791  he  had  quarrelled  with  the  French  fac- 
tories at  'Akka,  Sidon,  and  Beirtit ; and  expelled  the:  merchants 
from  his  territories  on  three  days’  notice. ..  He  had  early  con- 
ceived an  enmity  against  that  nation  ; yrhioh  the  events  of  his 
subsequent  history  did  not  tend  to  allay.’ 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  'Akka,  when  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1799,  it  was  invested  by  the  French  army  under 
Bonaparte.  The  English  admiral,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  had  ar- 
rived two  days  before,  with  two  ships  of  war  ; and  had  aided  Jez- 
zdr  hastily  to  put  the  fortifications  in  a state  of  preparation  for 
an  attack  A fleet  of  transports,  bringing  stores  and  heavy 
ordnance  from.  Alexandria  for  the  French,  h^  been  captured  by 
the  English  ; and  were  now  turned  against  the  invaders.  At 
this  celebrated  siege  is  a matter  of  recent  history,  we  need  here 
only  remark,  that  after  eight  deadly  assaults,  in  which  the 
French  were  repulsed  by  Arab  valour  aided  by  English  skill ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  intermediate  victory  of  Mount  Tabor ; 
the  invaders  after  sixty  days  gave  up  the  si^  on  the  20th  of 
May,  and  commenced  their  retreat.  Here  first  waned  the  star 
of  Napoleon’s  fortunes.* 

The  fortifications  of  ’Akka  were  afterwards  strengthened  by  a 
second  rampart  and  ditch  on  the  land  side.*  Jezzkr  died  in  May, 
1804,  after  an  illness  of  nine  months,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  thirtieth  of  his  rule  as  Pasha.’  His  cruelty 
and  atrocities  bring  vividly  to  mind  the  like  characteristics  of 
the  first  Herod  ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  two  such  monsters 
in  human  form  should  die  in  their  beds,  and  not  be  cut  off  by 
the  vengeance  of  their  outraged  subjects.  According  to  Dr 
Clarke,  Jezz&r  was  his  own  “ minister,  treasurer,  and  secretary  ; 
and  not  unfrequently  both  judge  and  executioner  in  the  same 
instant.”  Of  his  attendants,  “ some  were  without  a nose  ; 
others  without  an  arm,  with  one  ear  only,  or  one  eye  ; marked 
men,  as  he  termed  them.” ' As  late  as  1815,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  meet  in  the  streets  of  ’Akka  men  who  had  been  de- 
prived by  Jezzkr  of  an  eye,  an  ear,  or  part  of  the  nose.*  On 
one  occasion,  he  put  to  death  seven  of  his  wives  with  his  own 
hand.* 

The  successor  of  Jezz&r  was  Isma’il ; and  he  again  after  a 
few  years  was  succeeded  by  Sulcim&n ; under  whe^  peaceful 
rule  the  city  and  district  recovered  their  prosperity.'  Such  is 

* Brown's  TrareU.  a 28.  pp.  866-370.  * E.  D.  Clarke'i  TrmreU  in  tb«  Bolj 

* Thien  Hist,  do  U R^olntion,  X.  pp.  Land,  4ta  p.  862  iq. 

402-410.  Sir  Walt«r  Sootfs  Life  of  Nn-  ' Tamers  Tour  in  tbe  Levant,  U.  ps 
poleon,  I.  o.  29.  114. 

* Mannont,  IIL  p.  79.  Irbj  and  Uon-  ' Clarke  ib.  p.  868. 

^es,  p.  196.  [60.]  * Buckingbaln  ib.  pp.  84,  65. 

4 Bookingbam,  Palest  4ta  p.  80. 
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the  general  testimony  of  travellere  at  this  period  ; who,  however, 
differ  greatly  in  their  estimates  of  the  population.*  In  1820, 
Abdallah  became  Paaha  of  'Akka ; but  soon  fell  into  strife  with 
the  Porte  and  the  neighbouring  Pashas ; and  was  besieged  for  nine 
months  in  vain.'  He  at  last  made  his  peace  through  the  me- 
diation of  Muhammed  'Aly  of  Egypt.  In  1829  he  had  become 
jealous  of  this  powerful  neighbour ; • and  was  making  every 
preparation  for  a vigorous  defence.*  Nor  were  his  fears  ground- 
less ; for  on  the  27th  of  November,  1831,  Ibrahim  Pas&  with 
an  Eg3rptisn  army  sat  down  before  'Akka.  Without  engineers 
to  carry  on  the  si^  in  that  scientific  marmer,  which  ensures 
success  within  a certain  number  of  weeks  or  days,  Ibrahim 
occupied  the  time  in  a furious  bombardment.  More  than  thirty- 
five  thousand  shells  were  thrown  into  the  town  ; not  a habitation 
escaped  uninjured ; and  whole  streets  were  blocked  up  with  half- 
demolished  houses.  Tet  no  breach  was  made  in  the  walls  ; and 
the  ramparts  remained  with  little  damage,  and  almost  nntonched. 
Wearied  at  the  delay  and  loss  of  time,  as  also  at  this  waste  of 
munitions  without  result,  Muhammed  'Aly  sent  to  the  siege  a 
Neapolitan  engineer  who  was  in  Egypt,  named  Roset.  He  set 
on  foot  regular  approaches  ; and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  the 
city  was  taken.  Marmont  remarks,  that  the  same  result  would 
probably  have  been  gained  at  the  outset,  had  the  attack  been  at 
first  directed  by  skil^  engineers.  As  it  was,  the  siege  continued 
six  months  ; the  city  having  been  taken  by  storm  on  the  27th 
of  May  1832.  It  was  given  over  to  pillage,  and  the  place  was 
left  a shapeless  mass  of  ruins.' 

Yet  by  reason  of  that  tenacity  of  habit  or  affection,  with 
which  orientals  cling  to  their  hearths  and  homes,  'Akka  speedily, 
though  partially,  recovered  from  its  overthrow ; the  walls  and  for- 
tifications were  renewed  ;*  the  streets  and  dwellings  reappeared  ; 
and  commerce  once  more  revived.'  But  again,  in  the  autunm 
of  1840,  the  city  was  subjected  to  bombaidment  by  the  com- 
bined fiects  of  England,  Austria,  and  Turkey  ; and  on  the  3d 
of  November  the  explosion  of  the  powder  magazine  destroyed 
in  a moment  more  than  two  thousand  Egyptian  soldiers,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  contest.  The  remnant  of  the  Egyptian  troops 
retired  from  'Akka  during  the  next  night.'  The  houses  and 


' In  1815,  Tamer  pTes  the  populadoa 
et  fhun  to  tbouMnd;  IL  p. 

IIL  Id  the  lAme  jeer  O.  ▼. Richter NtiUes 
the  Domber  at  1 5,000  { p.  68.  Mr  Connor, 
In  1820,  tpeciBea  10,000;  tee  Joweit*e 
Cbr.  Reeearchei  p.  423.  Beno^n,  in  1821, 
again  hae  15,000 ; Reieen  IL  p 225.  The 
accoaai  of  Tomer  ie  probabljr  nearest  the 
troth. 

* CooTertationS’Lexioaii  der  Gegenw, 
1889,  art  Ibrahim  Pa»ka. 

* Prokeeoh,  ^ 146,  147. 


* G.  RoUneoD*s  TmTeU,  I.  p.  197. 

* See  senetmlly,  Hogg’s  Visit  etc.  H p. 
159  si^.  Marmont  Voyage  III.  p 84  aq.-^ 
The  l!.gypdaQ  bulleCiu  on  the  occasion,  see 
in  H<^,  I.  p 153  aq. 

* Miuinont  ib.  p.  79.  Bowring*a  Re- 
port, p 2& 

* Mwrifig’s  B^Kirt,  pp  52,  58. 

* Nantioai  Magasine,  Jan.  1841.  WU- 
•on,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p 236.  I>ai^ 
1w*s  ObearraiMMis  in  the  £a^  IL  p 89. 
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other  buildings  of  the  city  suffered  of  course  great  damage  ; 
and  in  1843  many  workmen  were  employed  in  repairing  them, 
as  well  as  the  fortifications,  under  the  direction  of  Turkish 
officers.' 

These  efforts  have  been  in  the  main  successful ; and  ’Akka, 
as  we  saw  it,  bears  few  traces  of  having  been  a desolated  city ; 
at  least  not  more  than  the  other  cities  of  the  country,  among 
which  it  is  still  the  strongest.  Yet  among  the  noany  devasta- 
tions and  renovations  which  the  place  has  undergone,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive,  that  the  remains  of  edifices  from  the  times  of  the 
crusades  should  have  become  less  and  less  distinct.  Of  the  five 
structures  of  which  D’Arvieux  speaks,*  a French  traveller,  De 
Mas  Latrie,  who  in  1845  searched  here  expressly  for  the  monu- 
ments of  the  crusades,  found  only  three  ; viz.  the  church  of  8t 
Andrew,  of  which,  however,  there  now  remains  only  a small 
chapel  near  the  sea  ; the  hotel  (Hopital)  of  the  knights  Hoe- 
pi  ttders,  now  the  military  hospital ; and  the  church  of  St.  John.' 
Many  fine  relics  of  an  earlier,  and  probably  of  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquity,  are  seen  built  into  the  walls  of  public  edifices  and  other 
works  ; consisting  of  the  shafts  and  capitals  of  granite  and  other 
columns,  fragments  of  antique  marble,  masses  of  the  verd  an- 
tique breccia,  and  of  Syenite.  But  the  splendid  columns  and 
marble  decorations  of  JezzSr’s  mosk,  and  of  his  palace,  were 
brought  by  him  from  the  ruins  of  Caesarea.* 

Haifa,  as  I had  occasion  to  state  in  a former  volume,  is 
the  Sycaminum  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers.*  This  is  ex- 
pressly affirmed  by  both  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  who  lived  in  the 
country  ; the  latter  near  by  at  Caesarea  ; and  the  authority  of 
these  fathers,  in  such  a case,  is  too  great  to  be  called  in  question.* 
It  is  several  times  spoken  of  in  the  Talmudic  writings  imder 
both  names.*  The  traveller  Ssewulf  mentions  it ; as  also  B. 
Benjanoin  and  R.  Parchi.’  In  A.  D.  1100,  Tancred  besieged  it, 
and  took  it  by  storm.*  Arabian  writers  also  often  speak  of  it.'* 
In  the  times  of  the  crusades,  it  was  sometimes  mist^cn  for  the 
ancient  Porphyreon  which,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at 
Neby  Yfinas  between  Sidon  and  Beirfit. 

'The  present  convent  on  Mount  Caruxl  is  an  edifice  of  quite 


* WIUoQ  ib.  p.  286. 

* S«e  frtxnre,  p.  96. 

* S«6  bU  letter  in  ArchiTM  des  Mi»> 
iioDi  Scientif.  et  Lit  Fevr.  1860,  p.  105. 
Ritter  Erdk.  XVI.  I p.  786. 

* Clarke’s  Travels,  ib.  pp.  881,  382. 

» Stnbo  16.  2.  27.  Jos.  Ant  18.  12. 8. 
Itin.  Antonini,  p.  149.  Itio.  ^icros.  p. 
684.  See  VoL  II.  p.  840.  [ilL^194.J 

* Onomast  art.  Japhie:  “Oppidnm, 
S^'caminuffi  oomine,  de  Cesarea  Ptolemai* 


dem  Mrgentibas  snper  mare  propter  moO'> 
tern  uanselam,  A]pX«  (*H^)  dicitur.** 

’ Roland,  pp.  699,  819,  1024. 

* Saewuir,  ^bn's  edition,  p.  48.  Asher's 
Be  j.  of  Tud.  L p.  64.  II.  p.  429. 

* Alb.  Aqaeos.  7.  22-26.  Wilkes  II.  pp. 
71,  72. 

*•  Edn»  par  Jaubert,  I.  p.  348,  Schol- 
tons  Ind.  in  Vit  Suladin,  art  0Mipha, 

» See  Will.  Tjr.  9.  13,  Jac.  de  Yitr.  p. 
1067. 
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recent  date.  The  site  is  very  conspicuous  ; emd'i^^ore  is 
most  probably  that  of  the  heathen  altar  where  Yesp^ian  sacri- 
ficed, and  the  priest  foretold  his  future  fortunes.'  The'm'ou^ain 
was  early  the  resort  of  hermits  dwelling  in  caves  and  groitos'; 
many  of  which  are  still  extant.*  This  continued  in  the  time  of' 
the  crusades.*  In  A.  D.  1180,  Phocas  speaks  of  the  ruins  of  'f  " ; 

what  he  calls  a large  monastery,  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  • ' ^ 

promontory,  towards  the  sea.*  A century  later,  when  Brocardus  " 
wrote,  the  order  of  Carmelites  occnpi^  the  mountain ; and 
about  1340,  in  the  time  of  Ludolf  von  Suchem,  they  had  on  it  a 
fine  daugfrum  built  in  honour  of  the  virgin  ; and  fifteen  daus- 
tro  in  the  Holy  Land  generally.*  In  the  days  of  Quaresmins, 
abont  1620,  there  existed  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
only  the  ruins  of  a large  church.*  Thirty  or  forty  years  later, 

Doubdan  and  D'Arvieux  both  speak  of  the  massive  remains  as 
those  of  an  ancient  monastery  ; which  the  former  refers  to 

Helena,  and  the  other  to  8t.  Louis,  king  of  France  ; and  both 

with  equal  probability.''  At  this  time  the  monks  dwelt  in  ex- 
cavated grottos  ; and  had  also  an  excavated  chapeL  All  this, 
according  to  Mariti,  continued  in  the  same  state  in  1760.*  At 
some  later  time,  a regular  convent  was  erectea ; as  to  which  I 
find  no  historical  notice  ; but  it  was  used  by  the  French  army 
in  1799  as  a hospital ; and  was  afterwards  desolated  by  the 
Turks.*  In  1821,  Abdallah,  Pasha  of  'Akka,  totally  destroyed 
this  building.'*  The  present  structure  has  been  since  erected  by 
the  persevering  efibrts  of  a single  monk.  The  history  of  the 
enterprise  is  given  by  Schubert  and  Wilson." 

* TWeitk  8.  78.  Soeton.  V«sp.  e.  5.  * Qaaresmiiu,  XL  p.  898.  b. 

* In  »(mM»  of  tbeio  Sdu^  foimd  f/taAj  * Doobdan,  pi.  60(X  D*ArTieiix 

Grtek  iiucriptioiis ; which,  from  the  form  H p.  S06. 

^ letters,  be  refere  to  the  early  oenta-  * Bleriti  Voyage.  II.  pp.  128, 180.  Po- 
nes of  the  Christian  era;  Raise,  pp.  151-  eooke,  H i.  p. 

154.  * Tomer,  IL  p.  117.  O.  t.  Richter,  p, 

* Jao.  de  ritr.  e.  58.  p.  1076.  66.  Wilson,  I.  p.  244. 

* PbocM  in  L.  AUat.  Symmikta,  p.  46.  **  I>ocoxnent  m Wilson,  II.  p.  844. 

* Brocardn^  o.  10.  Lodolf  de  Such,  a ^ Sidmbert,  IIL  pt  810  sq.  Wilson,  IL 

28.  p.  243  sq.  Ritter  Erdk.  XVL  L p.718so. 

VoL.  nL — 9* 
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FBOM  'AKKA  through  GALILEE  AND  SAMARIA  TO  JERUSALEM. 

Monday,  April  \%th.  Having  this  morning  succeeded  in 
hiring  a horse,  and  our  host  having  obtained  for  us  a Bnyu- 
rvldy  from  the  Pasha,  we  left  the  gate  of  ’Akka  at  10.20,  set- 
ting our  faces  ag^in  towards  Galilee,  and  intending  to  proceed  by 
the  route  of  W ady  'AhUln. 

Our  road  for  half  an  hour  was  the  same  by  which  we  had 
approached  the  city  on  Saturday.  Here  a fork  went  off  in  a 
more  southeasterly  direction,  which  we  took.  It  led  us  at  once 
into  a low,  broad,  miry  tract,  which  had  quite  recently  been  a 
wide  marsh  ; but  was  now  dry  enough  in  most  places  to  sustain 
the  horses.  Earlier  in  the  season  this  part  of  the  road  must  be 
impassable.  The  path  even  now  was  blind  ; and  we  lost  twenty- 
five  minutes  in  seeking  for  it,  and  in  waiting  for  our  muleteers ; 
who  seemed  ever  to  have  a special  taculty  for  taking  the  wrong 
road.  Through  this  low  tract  passes  the  water-bed  of  Wady 
Sha'ab  or  HaUazon,  on  its  way  to  unite  wnth  the  river  Na’m&n 
near  the  mouth  of  the  latter. 

Beyond  this  depression  in  the  plain,  we  soon  came  to  rich 
pastures  ; where  many  cavalry  horses  were  tethered  out  to  graze, 
watched  by  soldiers,  whose  tents  were  near  at  hand.  Large 
numbers  of  camels  were  also  feeding.  In  one  place  the  soldiers 
were  regularly  mowing  and  making  hay  ; the  only  time  that  I 
saw  this  process  in  Palestine.  The  hay,  when  dry,  was  twisted 
into  ropes  for  easier  transportation.  Then  followed,  nearer  the 
mountains,  fields  covered  with  splendid  crops  of  wheat  and  * 
barley  ; the  latter  in  the  ear.  As  we  rode  along,  a hill  with 
two  sharp  points  rose  apparently  directly  in  front  of  the  gap, 
which  comes  from  the  plain  of  Bdmeh ; and  it  was  difScult  to 
tell  on  which  side  of  it  the  valley  actually  descends.  As  we 
advanced,  however,  we  could  see  the  gap  on  the  south  side  of 
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the  hill ; on  which  side  also  the  Damascns  road  passes  up.  We 
came  at  length  to  the  northern  foot  of  TeU  Kison  ; which  we 
had  seen  at  a distance  on  Saturday.  Here  was  a well  or  foun- 
tain, with  a low  building  over  it ; but  no  water.  Two  men  were 
asleep  on  the  top  ; one  of  whom,  from  Tfimrah,  we  engaged  as 
a guide.  He  proved  to  be  the  best  we  had  yet  found.  We 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Tell  at  12.30  ; the  muleteers  having 
been  sent  forward  to  await  us  at  Kefr  Menda. 

Tell  Kison  stands  in  the  plain,  directly  in  a range  with  the 
low  spur,  or  line  of  hills,  which  runs  down  west  from  the  moun- 
tains to  Ddmdn.  It  is  nearly  two  miles  distant  from  that  vil- 
lage.' It  is  high  and  r^ular  ; but  has  no  traces  of  any  ruin 
upon  it.  Here  many  villages  were  in  sight,  mostly  lying  higher 
or  lower  upon  the  eastern  hUls.  Nearly  in  the  south  was  She& 
’Omar,  on  a ridge  overlooking  the  plain.  It  is  a market  town, 
now  the  head  of  a district,  with  streets  of  shops  frequented  by 
the  neighbouring  peasants.  Here  is  a large  castle  or  palace, 
built  by  a son  of  Dh&her  el-’Omar,  but  now  deserted.*  'AWlin 
was  before  us  and  nearer  at  hand,  perched  upon  a high  and 
sharp  hiU,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wady  of  the  same  name  ; 
also  looking  out  over  the  plain.'  Btill  nearer  to  ns  were  Tfimrah, 
Bnweis,  D&mdn,  and  Birweh ; as  also  Mi’&r  on  its  higher  moun- 
tain brow.  Kabhl  was  not  here  visible  ; being  hidden  by  inter- 
vening bills.  In  the  northeast,  along  the  bills,  we  could  still 
distinguish,  among  others,  Kol’at  Jedin  and  Yerka ; while 
'Amkah,  which  we  had  seen  frrom  the  road  further  north,  was 
now  concealed.  'Amkah  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  deep 
Wady,  on  the  north  of  which  is  situated  ECil'at  Jedin.  The 
name  suggests  the  Beth-emek  of  Asher,  but  the  position  does  not 
seem  to  admit  of  their  identity ; since  the  latter  is  mentioned  as 
near  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-ei,  on  the  border  between  Asher  and 
Zebulun.* 

In  the  plain,  still  a mile  or  more  west  of  TeU  Kison,  was  another 
similar  mound  called  Tell  Da’hk,  said  to  have  remains  upon  it* 
More  towards  the  southwest,  perhaps  two  miles  distant  from  us, 


* The  iutm«  of  TeU  K!t6n  Hm  ft  xwcm^ 
biftnoe  only  in  English  to  that  of  the  rirer 
Kuhon.  In  Arnbio  the  letters  ftre  different 
(Kaph  ftod  Koph),  The  TeU  has  no  oon- 
ZMCUon  with  the  rirer. 

* £.  Smith,  Ms.  Jonmftl,  Apr.  20th, 
1844.  Clarices  Trarels,  p.  896.  Mod. 
Trereller  in  Peleet  p.  829.~Mention6d 
also  by  R.  Parchi,  as  RA^oram,  AsbePs 
Benj.  of  Tnd.  IL  p.  428. 

” Comp.  Pooocke,  IL  i.  p.  61.  Lyndi*s 
Official  Report,  p.  18.  It  is  mentiooed 
also  in  a Jewish  Idoemij  of  the  fourteenth 
oentnry ; Cannoty,  p.  286. 


* Josh.  19,  27;  oomp.  r.  14.— Bearings 
froSD  TeU  Eisdn : 'Akka  310%  KhTat  Je- 
din 82%  Yeika  39**.  Abu  Sinin  44% 
Birweh  48*.  Dimdn  87*,  If  m.  Mf&r 
98%  Rnweis  115*,  I4  Tfimrah  120% 
’Abilin  150%  Sbefa  ’Omar  172*.  TeU 
Knrddny  288*.  West  end  of  Carmel  261*, 
TeU  Da’Ok  271*,  1 m.  Bakhjeh  330% 
This  latter  is  a coontry  seat  of  ’Abdallah, 
former  Pasha  of  ’Akka,  in  the  plain  north 
of  the  ei^. 

* widi  rain^  in  Pooocke  IL  I pw 
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vroB  likewise  Tell  Knrdftny,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  plain. 
It  is  large  and  regular ; and  near  its  base  on  the  north,  ia  a 
village  and  the  perennial  source  of  the  Nahr  Na’mAn  ; with  a 
dam  and  several  mills.  This  stream  is  necessarily  the  rrrer 
Belus  of  antiquity  ; celebrated  for  the  accidental  discovery  of 
the  art  of  malang  ^ass.'  It  runs  about  N.  N.  W.  through  the 
plain  ; and  enters  the  sea  twenty  minutes  south  of  the  gate  of 
'Akka.  According  to  Strabo,  the  sand  from  the  mouth  of  this 
river  was  carried  to  Sidon  to  be  melted  for  glass.  Pliny  speaks 
also  of  a marsh,  called  Cendevia,  as  the  source  of  the  ^lus.* 
In  this  he  probably  refers  to  the  waters  at  the  base  of  Tell 
Kurd&ny. 

Leaving  Tell  Kisdn  at  12.50  we  came  at  1.10  to  another  low 
rocky  ridge  running  down  into  the  plain.  There  was  a foilc  of 
the  road  going  off  to  Tamrah  on  the  left.  Our  gnide,  finding 
that  we  desir^  to  visit  Jefot,  proposed  to  take  us  thither  on  a 
more  direct  route.  We  therefore  took  the  Tflmrah  road,  along 
the-  northern  base  of  the  low  ridge ; and  came  in  ten  minutes  to 
Bir  Tlreh.  Here  was  a well ; and  a camel  was  drawing  water 
by  dragging  off  a long  rope.  On  the  ridge,  just  by  the  well,  is 
a ruin;  but  the  present  village  of  Tireh  is  a quarter  of  a mile 
further  south.*  After  five  minutes  we  proceeded  ; and  at  1.33 
had  Buweis  and  Damon  in  a line  on  our  loft ; the  former  an 
eighth  of  a mile  distant,  and  the  latter  three  quarters  of  a mile. 
TOmrah  lies  on  a low  hill,  encircled  by  a valley  on  the  sontL 
Instead  of  ascending  the  hill  to  the  village,  we  kept  along 
around  it  in  the  valley  ; and  at  1.55  were  opposite  the  village. 
Ten  minutes  later  the  village  was  behind  us  a quarter  of  a n^e 
distant 

We  now  ascended  gradually,  about  E.  N.  E.  by  a blind  and 
bad  path,  very  little  travelled.  At  2.30  we  came  out  on  the  top 
of  the  first  ridge  ; affording  a noble  view  of  'Akka  and  its  bay, 
and  of  Carmel  and  the  plain.*  Another  ridge  was  before  us, 
beyond  a broad  shallow  valley,  running  down  southwest  to  Wady 
'Abilin.  On  the  top  of  this  second  ridge  at  2.50,  we  came  out 
upon  table  land,  tilled  and  with  fields  of  grain  ; with  the 
village  of  Kankab  in  the  southeast,  to  which  we  came  at  3.15. 
It  stands  on  a rocky  Tell  in  fhe  southeast  part  of  the  table  land, 
with  a deep  valley  on  the  east  and  south.  The  place  has  an  old 
look  ; but  we  could  find  no  trace  of  antique  remains.  It  has  an 

' Th«  chief  nthoritr  here  i*  Plinyi  * Beeringt  from  Ae  ridge  et  Btr  Ttreh: 

**  Beius  vitri  fertilee  arenae  parro  Ut^  T&mrah  3.  65^  E.  Ttreh  3 6"  E.  ^ n. 
miaeeiui,’’  H.  N.  6.  17 ; and  more  fiilty,  iK  Boweie  N.  66*  E.  ^ m.  Udmdn  N.-S6*  E 
86.  66  tq.  CoopL  Tacit.  Hint.  6.  7.  Stnrijo  Tell  KlrAn  N.  86°  W. 
la  2.  26.  Ik  768.  Joe.  B.  J.  2. 10.  2. — * Bearingi  at  2.80,  from  ridge ; TeH 

TIm  rlrnr  waa  alao  oaUed  Pagida,  Plia  KU6n  297°.  Tell  Kuriiny  284°.  'AIhBb 
a 17.  281*.  Shefa  *Omar  282  . ’Ahka  808*. 

■ H.N.  a 17.  ib.86.6&.  Kankab  129*. 
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extensive  prospect  towards  the  west,  south,  and  southeast. 
Directly  east  of  us,  looking  across  a basin  and  up  a short  volley, 
was  Jef&t,  surrounded  by  high  hiUs.  In  the  southeast,  the 
Wely  on  the  hill  above  Nazareth  was  visible  ; here  known  as 
Neby  Sa’id,  though  called  Neby  Isma’il  at  Nazareth.' 

We  now  descended  into  the  fine  fertile  basin,  full  of  olive  trees, 
on  the  east  and  northeast  of  the  village.  This  is  strictly  the  head 
of  Wady  'Abilin,  which  sweeps  off  south  and  southwest  around 
the  high  tract  on  which  Kaukab  stands  ; and  afterwards  runs 
down  northwest  to  the  western  plain.  We  passed  up  a short 
side  valley  coming  down  from  the  east ; having  its  head  at  a 
broad  ridge  which  crosses  from  the  northern  hill  to  the  higher  hill 
on  the  south,  called  Deidebeh,  and  said  to  have  remains  upon 
it.  Beyond  the  ridge  another  valley  runs  off  E.  8.  E.  and  very 
soon  sweeps  around  the  southern  base  of  the  Tell  of  Jefat.  We 
reached  this  latter  place  at  4 o’clock. 

It  is  a singular  spot.  The  high  round  Tell  is  perfectly  reg- 
ular and  isolated  ; except  that  it  is  connected  with  the  northern 
hills  by  a low  rid^  or  neck.  On  the  west  side  of  the  neck  a 
deep  W ady  begins  and  sweeps  around  its  western  and  southern 
base.  On  the  east  of  the  neck  a Wady  has  its  bead  further 
north  ; and  runs  down  along  the  eastern  base  to  join  the  former. 
The  united  valley  now  continues  for  a short  distance  south ; 
and  then  turning  E.  8.  E.  runs  to  the  Btittauf.  From  the  Tell, 
lookiDg  west,  one  sees  Kaukab  and  the  high  tract  around  it ; on 
I the  other  side,  looking  down  the  valley,  is  seen  a small  strip  of 

I the  plain  el-BQttauf.’  Otherwise,  the  place  is  wholly  shut  in 

by  mountains  ; having  on  the  north  a range  of  high  hills  be- 
tween it  and  8Qkhn!n  ; and  on  the  south  the  still  higher  ridge 
of  Deidebeh,  between  it  and  the  Buttauf.  Or,  we  may  regard 
the  broad  ridges  between  8okhnin  and  Kefr  Menda,  as  here  cleft 
lon^tudinally  by  these  valleys  ; and  thus  enclosing  Jeffit  within 
theu  hidden  recesses. 

We  approached  by  the  neck.  On  its  northern  part  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  place,  with  many  hewn  stones  as  of  houses ; 
extending  also  somewhat  up  the  slope  of  the  northern  hill. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  top  of  the  Tell  itself  is  fiat  naked 
rock  ; with  two  or  three  ordinary  cisterns  sunk  in  it,  now  used 
for  watering  flocks.  Around,  and  just  below  the  brow  of  the 
Tell,  on  all  sides  except  the  north,  are  many  caverns,  which 
hardly  seemed  aU  to  be  artificial  ; though  in  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  there  were  steps  cut  to  descend  into  them,  perhaps 
either  for  water  or  as  habitations.  Or,  did  some  of  them  perhaps 

* Beftiiagii  fWim  Kaakab  t 'Akka  807*.  * Bearings  from  Jefat : Kaukab  271*« 

Wk91*.  ’AilOt  180\  Neby  Sa’id  164*.  Banneh  114*.  el-’Oseir  135*. 

Sm  VoL  n.  p.  836.  [iil  189.] 
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lead  to  passages  underground  ? There  is  on  the  Tell  no  trace 
of  any  fortress,  nor  of  dwellings  ; and  nothing  to  show  that  any 
ever  existed.  We  searched  in  vain  for  any  remains  or  appear- 
ance of  a wall ; either  around  the  summit  of  the  Tell  or  on  the 
sides  lower  down.  Not  a stone  nor  a fragment  marks  the  Tell 
itself  as  having  been  an  ancient  site. 

Yet  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  this  was  the  site  of 
Jotapata,  the  renowned  fortress  of  Galilee ; which,  under  the 
command  of  Josephus  himself,  so  long  held  out  against  the 
assaults  of  Vespasian  ; and  where  the  historian  was  taken  pris- 
oner after  the  downfall  of  the  place.  * The  only  traveller  who  has 
visited  the  spot  in  n\odem  tunes,  was  E.  G.  Schultz  in  1847.' 
It  lies  at  a distance  ^m  all  the  ordinary  roads  of  the  country ; 
a circumstance  which  readily  accounts  for  its  long  concealment. 

The  minute  description  of  Jotapata  by  Josephus,  would  of 
itself  go  iar  to  establish  the  identity  of  this  pl^e  ; even  had 
the  name  been  wholly  lost.  According  to  him,  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a precipice,  except  in  one  part ; with  deep  and  steep 
valleys  on  all  the  other  sides.  It  was  accessible  only  from  the 
north  ; and  here  the  city  extended  out  upon  the  eloping  extrem- 
ity of  the  opposite  mountain.  This  mountain  Josephus  in- 
cluded in  the  wall,  when  he  fortified  the  place  ; that  its  top 
might  not  be  seized  upon  by  the  miemies.  The  city  was  hidden 
on  all  sides  by  other  mountains  ; and  could  not  b«  seen  at  all, 
until  one  came  close  upon  it.’  There  was  no  fountain  in  the 
place  ; but  only  cisterns ; so  that  the  besieged  suffered  for  want 
of  water.'  There  were  also  caverns,  and  subterranean  recesses ; 
in  wjiich  Josephus  and  many  others  hid  themselves  after  the 
place  was  captured.*  No  description  of  the  external  features 
could  be  more  exact  at  the  present  day. 

As  to  the  name,  Beland  long  ago  remarked,  that  the  Oopa- 
tata  of  the  Talmudic  writings  was  sufificiently  like  to  Jotapata, 
to  be  regarded  as  the  same  ; and  that  form  we  may  still  recog- 
nise in  the  modem  Jef&t.*  The  Greeks,  who  in  the  travesty  of 
foreign  names  were  the  French  of  antiquity,  seem  to  have  pre- 
ferred a corrupted  form  as  easier  of  pronunciation.'  The  dis- 
tance of  Gopatata  from  Sepphoris  is  given  by  the  Rabbins  at 
three  miles the  true  distance  is  between  four  and  five  English 
miles. 

» Joi.  B.  J.  8.  7.  8-S6. 

* Z«itaobc.  der  morgeoL  Get.  IH.  pp> 

61,  61. 

* Job.  B.  J.  6,  7.  7.  The  fortifiotion 
of  Jotapete  by  Joeephoi  it  mentioned,  B. 

J.  2.  20.  6.  Vit.f87. 

« Joa  B.  J.  8.  7. 12. 

* Ibid.  8.  7.  86,  8&  ib.  8.  8.  U 


* Heb.  ReUmd  Palieet  pp. 

816,  867. 

^ Not  improbably  the  tame  interchtuM 
and  tnmtipotition  already  existed  in  tte 
c<mupt  dialect  of  Galilee ; we  find  oooe 
, probably  the  tame  name;  Beland 

p.  868. 

” Belaud,  p.  816. 
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Against  historical  evidence  so  strong,  the  absence  of  all 
traces  of  ancient  fortification  on  the  Tell,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has 
comparatively  little  weight  ; although  it  is  utterly  unaccount- 
able. We  know  not  what  causes  have  been  at  work  in  later 
ages,  to  remove  such  remains.  The  account  of  Josephus  is  in 
some  respects  doubtless  exaggerated  and  hyperbolical ; as  where 
he  s{>eak8  of  the  sight  &iling  to  reach  the  depth  of  the  valleys  ; 
his  estimate  of  more  than  forty  thousand  persons  destroyed 
during  the  siege  of  forty-eight  days  ; and  the  manner  of  his 
own  snrrender  to  the  Bomans.'  Indeed,  the  thought  stole  over 
my  mind,  as  we  stood  upon  the  spot,  whether  the  historian  had 
not  here  given  himself  up  to  romance,  in  order  to  laud  the  valour 
of  the  Rtmans,  of  the  Jews,  and  es]>ecially  of  himself.  Yet  this 
idea  was  rebutted,  except  as  to  general  exaggeration,  by  the 
minute  and  striking  accordance  of  hrs  description  with  the  phys- 
ical features  of  the  place. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  mention  of  a valley  JiphtAah- 
el*  on  the  border  of  Zebulim  and  on  the  border  of  Asher ; that 
is,  on  the  confines  of  these  two  tribes.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  whether  this  name  has  any  affinity  with  the  names  Jota- 
pata,  OopatcUa,  JefM  ? and  also  whether  we  may  look  for  the 
valley  in  this  neighbourhood  ? At  first  view,  there  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  little  resemblance  between  the  pure  Hebrew  form 
Jiphtkah  and  the  later  names  ; and  yet,  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  corrupt  dialect  of  Galilee,  which  often  confounded 
different  guttur^  and  other  letters,  such  an  affinity  is  not  at 
all  impossible.*  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  probable 
place  of  the  valley.  The  plain  el-BOttauf,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
in  Zebulun  ; and  the  northern  border  of  that  tribe  is  described 
as  running  apparently  westwards  to  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el.* 
Again,  the  western  or  southwestern  border  of  Asher  is  said  to 
pass  from  Carmel  to  Zebulun,  then  to  the  valley  of  Jijjhthah-el, 
and  so  to  Cabuh'  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  line  of 
hills  between  Sukhnin  and  Kefr  Menda  formed  the  boundary 
between  Asher  and  Zebulxm  in  this  part  ; and  that  the  valley 
of  Jiphthah-el  was  no  other  than  the  great  Wady  'Abilin,  which 
has  its  head  in  those  hills  near  Jefftt.  This  valley,  therefore, 
may  have  given  its  name  to  the  place,  or  vice  versa  ; and  the 

‘ Joa  B.  J,  8.  7.  7.  ib.  3.  7.  83,  86.  Tbewnr.  pp.  252, 657.— The  GsUIeao  din- 
& S.  ft.  6.  I«ct  confoaoded  also  different  guttar&ls 

* H«b.  Joeh.  19,  14.  27.  and  letters;  u n and  n,  9 and  St,  eta 

■ Hab.  nnu^,  etc.  See  Ught£  Hor.  Heb.  in  Oppt  foL  I.  p. 

9r.  Bflaod  PJ»rt.  pp.  816,  33Z  Hot.  Heb.  L p.  235. 

M7  aq.  Compare  the  ancient  Itwrea  and  * Joab.  19,  14. 

IW  modern  «/lrw4ar;  and  for  the  intercbai^  * Joah.  19,  26.  27. 
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early  form  have  become  afterwards  thus  variously  corrupted  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Galileans.* 

If  the  preceding  view  be  correct,  it  follows,  that  the  Beth- 
emek  of  Asher,  which  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of 
Jiphthah-el,’  cannot  be  represented  by  the  modem  'Amkah 
which  lies  much  further  north  near  Wady  Jedln. 

We  left  the  neck  below  the  Tell  of  Jefit  at  4.20  ; and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  eastern  valley  without  a path  for  twenty  min- 
utes. Here  we  struck  a path,  apparently  leading  from  Sokhnin 
to  the  Bflttauf.  The  valley,  which  thus  far  runs  south,  here 
turns  S.  65°  E.  and  continues  nearly  in  a straight  line  to  the 
BOttauf  at  Rftna,  which  was  in  eight.  As  we  passed  down  the 
valley,  vast  quantities  of  wild  fennel  were  growing  all  around, 
filling  the  air  with  its  fragrance.  There  were  also  rich  tracts  of 
white  clover ; some  of  it  nearly  two  feet  high.  We  reached 
K&na  at  5 o’clock. 

Kftna,  called  also  Khirbet  Edna,  is  known  by  these  names 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  round  about,  both  Christians 
and  Muslims.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  Wady 
coming  from  Jefat,  just  where  the  latter  enters  the  plain  el-Bot- 
tauf,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  a projecting  Tell,  and  over- 
looking the  plain.'  The  situation  is  fine.  It  was  once  a con- 
siderable village  of  well  built  houses  now  deserted.  Many  of 
the  dwellings  are  in  ruins.  There  are  also  several  arches, 
belonging  to  modem  houses ; but  we  could  discover  no  traces  of 
antiquity. — In  a former  volume  I have  stated  the  grounds,  which 
render  it  certain  that  this  village,  and  not  Kefr  Kenna,  was  the 
Cana  of  the  New  Testament,  where  our  Lord  wrought  his  first 
miracle  in  Galilee ; and  that  it  was  so  regarded  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.' 


* The  ideotitj  of  Jiphihah-^  and  Jefat 
haa  been  before  eog^ested ; bat  merely  on 
the  ground  of  a cozi^»ctared  affinity  of  the 
names;  Keifs  Comm,  za  Josua,  p.  M6. 
Ritter  Erdk.  XVL  p.  768. 

* Josh.  19,  27. 

* Bearings  from  KAnat  Ba*ineh  112*. 
el-Oseir  145*.  Rfimmaneh  173*.  Khirbet 
RAmah  200*.  These  are  all  on  the  oppo- 
site ride  of  the  Buttanf.— ^-Meshhed  172*. 
Keby  Sa*id  184*.  SefiUrieh  202*. 

* John  2,  1-H.  4,  46.  See  Vol.  II.  p. 
346.  fuL  p.  204.1-— M.  de  Sanlcy  takes 
groand  against  iha  Kkna  as  represent- 
ing the  ancient  Cana ; and  pronounces  In 
favour  of  Kefr  Kenna ; Kairarive,  IL  p. 
417  sq.  His  arguments  are  two.  One  is, 
that  ^e  Greek  name  Cana  of  OaWeo 
could  never  have  been  expressed  by  Kkna 
•l-Jelll ; since  JeRl  is  an  adjective  mean- 
ing ffreai  or  UluHrioui ; and  that  phrase 


therefore  can  only  mean  ‘Cana  the  Great 
But  had  M.  de  Sauloy  turned  to  his  Arabic 
New  Testament,  he  would  have  found,  not 
only  that  OaliUa  (TaJakala)  is  always  ren- 
dei^  by  el-Jeltl ; bnt  also  that  Cana  of 
Oalilre  (Kwa  rijr  roAiXa/as^  wherever  it 
occurs,  is  onifmrmly  given  by  Kdna  ri* 
JeRi;  John  2,  1.  II.  4,  46.  21,  2.  The 
other  argument  asserts,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  wedding,  **  Jesus  was  travelliug  on 
foot  with  bis  mother,  his  disciples,  and  his 
coosins,  from  Nazareth  to  Capernaum; 
and  nobody  can  reasonably  conceive,  that 
with  such  an  ol^)ect,  nudor  such  circum- 
stances, be  should  have  made  a circuit  of 
at  least  thirty  English  miles ; **  p.  420.  To 
this  it  may  ^ replied,  that  the  passage  in 
qoestion  (John  2,  12)  gives  no  intiinatioo 
Uiat  Jesus  went  directly  from  Cana  to  Ca- 
peroaum ; and  further,  that  even  had  he 
been  thus  on  his  way  from  Nazareth  to 
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Leaving  K&na  at  5.20,  cmd  ctosskig  the  mouth  of  the  valley 
from  Jeiilt,  we  came  to  a fountain  or  cistern,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  where  the  flocks  and  herds  were  gathering  for  water  at 
evening.  We  now  proceeded  along  the  base  of  the  northern 
hills  on  a course  about  west ; having  the  glorious  plain  upon  our 
left.  On  our  right  was  the  high  rUge  and  point  of  Deidebeh. 
The  whole  eastern  portion  of  the  plain  has  no  outlet,  being 
shut  in  on  the  east  by  hills  ; so  that  in  winter  it  becomes  a lake, 
extending  sometimes  as  far  west  as  to  the  road  between  Kdna 
and  Rflmm&neL  On  the  south  of  this  part  of  the  plain  rises 
a steep  and  almost  isolated  ridge,  dividing  it  from  the  plain  of 
Tn’r&n  and  Kefr  Kenna  beyond.  This  ridge  ends  on  the  west 
not  far  from  BOmm&neh  ; and  the  plain  of  Tu’rdn  is  drained 
by  a Wady  passing  down  through  uneven  ground  into  the  south- 
western part  of  el-Bfittauf  This  latter  again  is  drained  off 
southwest  to  the  great  Wady  Melik. 

We  reached  Kefr  Menda  at  6 o'clock.  Not  finding  our  tent 
and  luggage  as  we  expected,  we  had  nothing  left,  but  to  push  on 
to  Sefiweh.  After  about  a quarter  of  the  way,  we  met  the 
muleteers  coming  from  that  place.  They  had  again  taken  the 
wrong  road,  and  gone  to  SefFftrieh  unwittingly.  It  was  after  7 
o’clock  before  the  tent  was  pitched,  near  the  large  well  of  Kefr 
Menda.  We  had  done  a hard  day's  work. 

Kefr  Menda  is  a considerable  village  at  the  foot  of  the  northern 
hills  ; the  summit  Deidebeh  impending  over  it,  a liltle  towards 
the  east  On  the  west  the  toad  to  'Akka  crosses  a low  swell, 
and  descends  into  Wady  'Abilin  as  it  passes  down  from  Kaukab. 
Among  the  people  of  the  village  are  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Dh&her  el-’Omar.  The  great  well  of  the  village  was  said  to  be 
fourteen  fathoms  in  depth,  besides  seven  fathoms  of  water. 
Around  it  lay  three  ancient  sarcophagi  as  drinking-troughs  ; one 
of  them  sculptured  on  the  side  with  rather  elegant  festoons. 
Two  lids  of  sarcophagi  were  also  built  into  or  upon  the  wall  of 
the  reservoir  above  ; and  near  by  was  a small  ancient  basin  of 
variegated  limestone.  These  were  all  the  traces  of  antiquity 
that  we  saw  ; but  they  sufficiently  mark  the  place  as  ancient. 
Van  Egmond  and  Heymcm  speak  of  it  in  their  day  as  walled 
and  defended  by  several  small  forts.' 

From  this  village  there  is  an  extensive  view  over  the  whole 
great  plmn  of  el-BOttauf  and  its  environs.  At  the  west  end  of 


Cspercutum,  them  sarelj  was,  in  Aa  da- 
to  be  preseot  at  Use  wedding,  a mo- 
tive infficietit  to  iadnoe  him  to  make  the 
cbenit;  which  imd  ciRtiit,  moreover,  does 
not  amount  to  eoe  half  of  the  alleged 
thirtj  miles.  M.  de  Saolcj  expieates  gr^ 
regret  and  some  oomplaint  (pp.  420,  42 H, 
that  1 did  not  visit  kefr  Kenna.  Did  As 


visit  the  more  northem  Kuna?  And  if 
not,  do  not  his  remarks  fall  back  npon 
himself? 

* Van  £^^ond  and  Heyman,  IL  p.  15. 
Lood. — Keir  Menda  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  Jewish  Itineraries  after  the  crosades ; 
Carmolj,  pp.  255,  SdS,  455. 
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the  plain  and  overlooking  the  whole,  is  a larro  Tell,  called  el- 
Bedawiyeh.  Nearly  south  of  us  was  Seffdrieo  with  its  ancient 
tower ; and  beyond  it,  the  Wely  Neby  Sa’id  above  Nazareth. 
In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  plain  were  the  villages  Ba'ineh 
el-’Ozeir,  Bummdneh,  and  Khirbet  Bhmeh.  In  Bumm&neh  we 
have,  in  all  probability,  the  Rimmon  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.' 
Bhmeh  is  on  a low  Tell  further  west ; and  may  well  represent 
the  Ruma  of  Josephus,  mentioned  in  his  narrative  of  the  siege 
Jotapata.*  Whe^er  the  Rumah  once  named  m the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  the  same,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.* 

Tuesday,  Aj^il  20th.  We  set  off  from  Kefr  Menda  at  8.15, 
for  Sefftlrieh,  without  a guide,  along  the  beautiful  plain.  The 
fields  were  every  where  covered  with  a low  wild  plant,  with  large 
serrated  leaves  ; which  the  Arabs  called  'Akftb.  At  8.40, 
Bedawlyeh  was  close  on  our  right ; having  at  its  foot  a mined 
Kh&n  of  the  same  name,  and  a well.  Here  comes  in  the  nsd 
from  ’Akka  to  Seffftrieh  by  way  of  'Abilin ; and  the  Khan  was 
doubtless  erected  for  the  benefit  of  travellers  and  caravans  pass- 
ing from  'Akka  to  Tiberias  or  to  the  bridge  of  the  Jordan  below 
the  lake.  This  Tell  is  mentioned  by  Pococke  ; who  speaks  of  a 
village  on  the  summit,  which  we  did  not  notice.*  Just  beyond 
the  Khfin  we  crossed  the  water-bed  of  the  plain,  with  small 
pools  of  water.  It  is  here  called  Wady  Bedawiyeh,  and  passes 
down  southwest  as  a not  wide  plain  between  low  ranges  of  hills ; 
those  on  the  right  of  the  Wady  being  covered  with  olive  trees, 
and  those  on  the  left  with  oaks.  Further  down,  it  is  called 
Wady  Khfilladiyeh  from  another  Tell ; and  runs  to  Wady 
Melik — In  the  plain,  above  the  Khin,  it  receives  the  W^y 
coming  from  TfiFan,  which  passes  down  west  of  the  intervening 
ridge,  through  the  hills  between  SeflFhrieh  and  BOmmaneh. 
As  the  water-shed  in  el-Buttanf  is  nearly  on  a line  between  Kef' 
Menda  and  Bflmmaneh,  it  follows,  that  the  head  of  Wady 
Melik,  by  which  all  this  district  is  drained,  is  strictly  abore 
TQr’an,  not  far  from  LhbieL 

At  9.5  there  was  a fork  of  the  roads  ; one  leading  direct  to 
Scffiirieh,  and  the  other  lying  more  to  the  right  along  a valley 
towards  Bethlehem.  Here  we  waited  five  minutes  for  the  mules 
to  come  up. 

We  now  took  leave  of  this  noble  and  extensive  plain  ; which 
of  old  belonged  to  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.'  I* 
may,  writhout  hesitation,  be  regarded  as  the  “ great  plain"  called 


• Jo«h.  19,  18.  1 Chr  6,  77  [62].  Sm 
VoL  IL  p 840.  [iii.  196.1 

» Gr.  ‘PtufiJi,  Jot.  B.  J.  8.  7.  21.  Ritter 
Erdk.  XVI.  L p.  7G0. — It  is  mentioned 
aUo  in  the  Jewieh  Itineraries ; Carmolj,  pp. 
186,  883,  m. 


* 2 K 23,  86. 

* Pococke,  II.  i.  p.  61.  The  weD  • 
tleo  spoken  of  bjr  Van  Egmond  and 
man,  II.  p.  15.  Lond. 

* KAmmaneb,  the  Rimmon  (or  Rm*^J 
of  Zebulun,  is  in  this  plain.  Josh.  19,  19. 
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AsochU,  spoken  of  in  this  region  by  Josephus  ; so  named  from 
a city  Asochis,  where  the  Jewish  leader  for  a time  had  his  resi- 
dence,' But  in  respect  to  the  city  Asochis,  the  case  is  not  so 
clear.  The  only  data  for  judging  as  to  its  position  are,  first,  the 
obvious  presumption  that  it  was  in  or  near  the  plain  which  bore 
its  name  ; and  then  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  aprarently  on 
the  direct  road  between  Sepphoris  and  Gabara.’  Both  these 
data  point  very  decisively  either  to  Tell  el-Bedawlyeh  or  to  Kefr 
Uenda.  Each  of  these  places  occupies  a conspicuous  position 
on  the  western  border  of  the  plain,  and  might  well  give  name  to 
it ; and  each  lies  directly  on  the  way  between  Seffurieh  and  KO- 
barah.  But  Tell  el-Bedawiyeh  has  no  appearance,  so  far  as  we 
saw,  of  being  an  ancient  site  ;•  while  Kefr  Menda  is  doubtless 
ancient,  and  has  been  a strong  place.  Could  we  certainly  as- 
some,  that  the  term  Kefr  does  not  imply  an  ancient  name  ; 
or  that  the  place  might  once  have  borne  two  names ; the  bal- 
ance of  probability,  so  far  as  the  facts  are  yet  known,  would 
seem  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Kefi-  Menda 
and  the  ancient  'Asochis.* 

We  followed  the  SefTiirieh  road  ; and,  soon  crossing  a low 
ridge,  descended  into  a valley  coming  down  from  the  right.  We 
were  now  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Seffflrieh  is  situated. 
Here  were  fiagments  of  columns  and  sculptured  entablatures 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  fields  along  the  ro^  ; and  also  a num- 
ber of  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  rocks.  At  9.30  we  reached  the 
village,  a coUection  of  mean  and  miserable  houses,  lying  on  the 
southwest  declivity  of  the  hfll,  not  far  below  the  ancient  tower 
that  crowns  the  summit.  In  the  open  place,  as  we  rode  up,  lay 
a large  double  column  ; which  probably  once  belonged  to  the 
early  cathedral.  Just  east  of  it  are  the  remains  of  the  Gothic 
church,  often  mentioned  by  travellers  as  marking  the  house  of 
Joachim  and  Anna,  the  reputed  parents  of  the  Virgin.  The 
high  arch  of  the  middle  aisle,  and  the  lower  ones  of  the  side 
aisles,  are  still  standing  ; but  the  eastern  end  appears  to  have 


* Jos.  Yit.  4 1 , liiy^  4w  f 

*A0wx(f  4crur  Bitofim  ro^f.  Comp. 
H 4Av  6A.  B.  J.  1.  4.  2.  Ant.  18.  12.  4. 

phrsM  fi^ym  wtilow  in  Jooephos  U 
wqaUj  applied  to  tbe  great  plain  of  £a- 
dtMkm ; as  Ant.  6.  1.  22.  fb.  8.  2.  8.  etc. 
Boi  here  tbe  context  definitelj  limits  it  to 
d-BAttanf ; azul  Josepbns  bimeelf  Ukewiae 
employ  tbe  aame  epithet  (fi4ya  veS/or)  in 
ywAing  of  tbe  plain  of  tbe  J<wdan  aroand 
Jericho ; B.  J.  4.  8.  2.  Zettochr.  d.  morg. 
OaaclL  III  p.  59. 

* The  Jewiah  legatee  went  fVom  Seppho* 
rie  to  Aeochie,  and  thence  to  Gabara; 
JoiL  Vrt.§46. 

* It  viU  be  worth  the  attentioa  of  futore 


traTellertf  to  examine  this  Tell  more  par« 
ticnlarly,  in  reference  to  this  very  qnes> 
tioo. 

* Gr.  *A<r«x^’«  *AC*X^t»  *Airwx^,  the 
latter  in  a few  manuscripts  ; Reland  Pa> 
liest.  p.  C05.  Suidas  has  a form 
which  Keland  regards  as  a mere  error ; p. 
60<>.  But  K G.  Schultz  adopts  it,  and 
compares  with  it  the  name  el-*Ozeir;  and 
thus  assumes  the  identity  of  that  village 
with  AsoohU.  This  la  rightly  rejected  by 
Gross ; and  is  but  one  the  many  in* 
stances  of  haste  and  rashness  exhibited  by 
Schultz,  in  bis  comperisun  of  names; 
Zeitschr.  <L  morg.  Gea  lit  pp.  52,  62. 
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been  wholly  doetroyed  ; and  is  now  built  up  by  a common  mod- 
ern wall,  libe  those  of  the  houses  around.* 

The  tower  or  fortress  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  of  ancient 
date.  It  is  a square  of  about  fifteen  paces  (say  60  feet)  on  each 
side.  The  lower  courses  of  stones  aU  arouiid  it  are  regularly 
bevelled  ; and  most  of  them  are  dressed  smooth.  One  stone  on 
the  east  side  is  six  feet  long  by  three  high  ; and  there  are  others 
nearly  as  largo  upon  the  south  side.  Here,  on  the  south  side, 
the  traces  of  antiquity  are  the  most  extensive  ; and  yet  the 
fragment  of  a column  is  built  in  crosswise  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  waU.  On  the  south,  too,  is  a later  portal,  with  a tiothic 
arch.  The  comers  of  the  tower,  for  several  courses  at  the  bottom, 
are  square  ; but  higher  up  are  rounded  off. 

The  historical  notices  of  Sefffiiieh,  once  the  strongest  place 
of  all  Galilee,  have  been  given  in  a former  volume  ; and  I deem 
it  uimecessary  to  add  anything  further  here.* 

We  could  here  look  out  over  the  plain  of  Tu’r&n  and  Eefr 
Kenna  ; and  could  see  the  course  of  the  Wady  by  which  it  is 
drained  into  el-Bfittauf.  The  whole  tract  immediately  around 
Befffirieh  appears  to  be  drained  off  in  the  same  direction.' 

We  did  not  visit  the  great  fountain  of  Sefffirieh,  about 
half  an  hour  distant  on  the  way  to  Nazareth,  and  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  the  crusades.'  The  people  of  the  village  get 
their  supply  of  water  from  it ; and  it  is  copious  enough  to  drive 
eight  pairs  of  millstones  within  a short  distance.  1 regret  that 
we  did  not  pass  that  way. 

We  left  Sefffirieh  at  9.65  ; taking  with  us  a guide,  who  did 
not  “ saddle  " his  ass,  but  rode  his  beast  without  a saddle.  We 
passed  down  the  hiU  southwest ; and  then  pursued  a genenl 
course  of  8.  80°  W.  At  10.30  we  crossed  Wady  Seffftrieh, 
coming  from  the  great  fountain  on  our  left,  and  here  forming  a 
fine  basin  with  a stream  flowing  through  it.  The  valley  sweeps 
round  to  the  W.  8.  W.  and  we  followed  along  its  left  side  for 
fifteen  minutes ; when  it  turned  W.  N.  W.  the  stream  sdll 
flowing  in  it.  We  still  kept  along  it  among  fine  fields  of  grain 
till  11  o’clock  ; and  then  began  to  diverge  from  it,  rising  ^ong 
the  low  rocky  slope  on  our  left.  This  was  covered  with  shrubs 
of  oak  and  many  fine  oak  trees,  with  rich  pasturage  among 
them  ; and  such  was  the  character  of  other  hiUs  and  the  rolling 
region  round  about.  At  11.15,  being  still  near  the  brow  of  the 


^ MamtdreU,  Apr.  20th.  Pooooke,  II.  i. 
62.  Reite  p.  177.  Clarke's 

ravels  in  the  U0I7  Land.  4to.  p.  407  eq. 
To  judge  from  bU  description,  Dr  Clarke 
most  have  looked  at  these  mine  with  sau- 
cer ejes.  See  also  abov&  VoL  II.  p.  846. 
[iil  203.] 


* See  VoL  IL  p.  844  sq.  [iil  201  aq.] 

* Bearingt  from  Seffhneh : Kefr  Menda 
849''.  Kliirbet  Rdmeh  28^  R&nm&Deh 
42^.  Kur<m  Hatdn  78'.  Tell  el-Bcdawijeh 
885'. 

* See  VoL  IL  p.  345.  [iiL  202.] 
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valley  below,  we  were  opposite  the  valley  or  narrow  plain  coming 
from  Tell  el-Bedawlyeh.  That  Tell  was  in  sight ; as  also  Tell 
el-Khulladiyeh  in  the  Wady,  more  than  a mile  distant  from  us. 
That  valley  is  here  called  Wady  KhuUadlyeh.  It  imites  with 
Wady  SefifHrieh  ; and  &rther  down  the  united  valley  takes  the 
name  of  Wady  MeUk.  The  village  of  el-Musheirefeh,  appar- 
ently surrounded  by  a wall,  was  not  &r  distant  on  a hill  south 
of  the  Wady.* 

We  now  proceeded  across  the  rolling  tract,  covered  with 
oaks  and  fine  pasturage  ; and  came  at  11.45  to  Beit  Lahm,  the 
Bethlehem  of  Zebulun.*  It  is  a very  miserable  village  ; we  saw 
none  more  so  in  all  the  coimtry.  We  could  find  no  trace  of 
antiquity,  except  the  name.  This  occurs  but  once  in  Scripture ; 
is  simply  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius,  and  Je- 
rome ; and  has  ever  since  been  forgotten.  The  French  in  their 
survey  in  1799  overlooked  the  place  ; and,  although  travellers 
have  often  passed  near  it,  none  hw  noticed  it,  except  B.  Joseph 
Schwarz  in  1845.' 

We  here  came  in  view  of  the  two  villages  Semmtlnieh  and 
Jeb&tha,  which  we  had  seen  in  our  former  journey ; correspond-* 
ing  to  the  ancient  Simonias  and  Oabatha.* 

Leaving  Bethlehem  at  12  o'clock,  we  came  at  12.40  to  Jeida, 
also  a miserable  village,  with  no  traces  of  antiqruty.  It  lies 
upon  a low  swell  running  out  into  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  sinking  gradually  to  the  level  of  the  latter.  It  is  on  the 
route  between  Haifa  and  Nazareth  ; and  has  therefore  sometimes 
been  mentioned  by  travellers.*  We  halted  here  for  lunch  ; 
though  we  found  no  shade.  Meantime  a train  of  baggage- 
animals,  with  the  baggage  of  a party  of  French  travellers, 
coming  from  Haifa,  passed  up  the  valley  on  the  northwest  of  the 
village.' 

We  set  off  again  at  1.35  for  Tell  Shemmflm  in  the  great  plain, 
lying  nearly  in  a direct  line  towards  Lejjftn.  As  we  advanced, 
wc  found  the  plain  ploughed  in  some  parts,  with  much  fine  pas- 
turage ; but  the  greater  portion  was  lying  waste.  The  soil  here 
was  a 1^  sandy  loam,  like  that  of  el-Bflttauf.  We  came  at 


' Bwingi  at  11.45 : Tell  el-Bedawiyeh 
41'.  Tell  el-KhalladIjeh  87°,  U el- 
liwheirefeb  N.  75°  W.  1 m. 

• Joih.  19,  15. 

' DeicripC.  of  Palesb  PUIsd.  1850,  p. 
172. — Beatingi  at  Beit-Lahm : SeffUrich 
80°.  Semmftuleh  150°.  Khonetfie  158°. 
Jebttha  161*.  Zebdeh  178°.  Jeida  211°. 
SheUh  Bureik  240*.  Tell  Kaimia  227°. 
L'm  el-’ Amid  204°. — The  people  of  Beth- 
lehen  mid  then  woe  no  ooluiniu  at  Um 
•l-'Antd. 

* See  VoL  n.  p.  844.  [lit  201.J 
you  IlL— 10* 


* E.  g.  by  Sefaubert  HL  a 204. 

' Be^nge  at  Jeida;  Sbeikh  Boreik 
270°.  TOb'OnSOr.  K&akfis817°.  Um 
el-’Amad  9°.  Theee  fimr  are  on  the 
lull  or  iwell  beyond  the  weetem  Talley.— 
Zebdeh  89°*  Semmilnieh  96°.  Jebatha 
181°.  Beit  Lahm  80°.  KhnneUu  185°. 
Mnjeidil  117°.  Tell  eeh-Sbemmkm  208°. 
TeUel-Mnteenim  179°.  TeU  KaimAn  287*. 
TeU  el-Kfieia  254°.  TeU  eth-TbAieh  186°. 
Tbeee  fire  Telle  ate  in,  or  connected  with 
the  great  plain.  . 
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2.30  to  Tell  esli-Shemmfiiii,  a hamlet  upon  a low  Tell  in  the 
plain,  about  one  third  across  in  the  direction  we  were  travelliiig. 
There  is  no  other  village  in  the  vicinity.  We  encamped  here 
thus  early,  because  there  is  no  inhabited  village  at  or  near  Lejjfin, 
where  we  could  pitch  our  tent  in  security.  The  people  here 
probably  have  little  to  do  with  passing  travellers.  We  had  been 
encamped  just  outside  of  the  village  for  half  an  hour,  before  they 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  our  arrival  . First  came  some  of  the 
boys ; then  all  the  dogs  of  the  village,  with  a general  bark ; 
and  afterwards  women  and  children,—^  to  stare  at  us.  The 
people  were  civil ; and  said  they  came  hither  from  llaurin. 
Although  the  village  is  so  small,  yet  its  tax  was  said  to  be  farmed 
by  a man  in  Nazareth  for  10,000  piastres.  The  men  drawn  as  sol- 
diers here,  as  in  most  of  the  villages  along  our  way,  were  said 
to  have  fled.  The  soil  around  this  hamlet  is  black  loam,  and  so 
in  some  other  parts ; but  the  greater  portion  of  the  plain  is 
covered  with  a rich  and  fertile  soil  of  a radish  hue.' 

We  were  here  opposite  the  middle  of  Carmel ; or  rather 
opposite  to  a spot  somewhat  north  of  the  middle  ; Tell  Eaimon 
‘being  almost  directly  west  of  us.  The  course  of  the  mountain 
is  about  from  8.  8.  E.  to  N.  N.  W.  The  river  MukQtta’ 
(Rishon)  reaches  its  base  not  far  north  of  Tell  Eaimon  ; and 
then  the  valley  of  that  stream  continues  along  between  the 
mountain  and  the  low  hills  of  Galilee,  to  the  plain  of  'Akka. 
From  the  southern  end  of  the  mountain,  and  edong  its  eastern 
base,  comes  down  a narrower  valley.  Wady  el-Milh,  which  sep- 
arates Carmel  from  the  lower  rounded  hills,  that  stretch  off 
southeast  as  far  as  to  Lejjtin.  Up  this  valley  lies  the  road  from 
’Akka  to  Bamleh,  on  the  east  of  Carmel ; it  is  the  proper  east- 
ern pass  of  Carmel,  and  by  it  the  French  army  approached  in 
1799.  The  pass  at  Lejjbn  lies  merely  through  the  Mis ; it  hu 
no  connection  with  Carmel,  and  nowhere  approaches  that  moun- 
tain. The  road  through  Wady  el-Milh  runs  near  Um  ez-Zen&t 
and  Sflbbarin ; another  branch  lies  further  east.  Carmel  was 
here  before  us  in  all  its  beauty  ; sprinkled  over  with  noble  oaks, 
and  rich  in  pasturage.  The  southeastern  hills,  on  the  contrary, 
were  naked,  though  now  green;  presenting  in  their  appearance 
a strong  contrast  with  the  mountain. 

Tell  Eaimon  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Wady  el-Milh,  at  its 
mouth  as  it  enters  the  plain  ; and  is  the  northwestern  termina- 
tion of  the  hills  which  stretch  off  southeast.  The  position  is 
conspicuous  and  important ; commanding  the  main  pass  from 
the  western  portion  of  Esdraelon  to  the  more  southern  plain. 

' Bearings  5t)m  TeD  Shcmm&m : Khu-  Tell  Kaim^n  SST"*.  Tell  K&sU  296^.  SheiUi 
neifis  102°.  Jeb4tba  89°.  Ddhjlir.  Tell  Bureik  930%  Tab’bn  346%  367% 

e^-Tburah  158**.  Tell  el-MuteelUm  IGd**.  * 
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The  name  refers  us  at  once  to  ’the  Cammona  of  Eusebius  and 
Cima/na  of  Jerome,  situated  in  the  great  plain,  six  Roman  mUes 
north  of  Legio,  on  the  way  to  Ptolemais.*'  This  is  precisely  the 
position  of  Tell  Eaim^n.  But  a further  question  arises,  whether 
this  may  not  be  the  site  of  a still  earlier  city  ? The  inquiry 
was  started  by  my  companion  when  passing  near  the  Tell  in 
1844,  whether  this  Tell  may  not  represent  the  ancient  Jokneam 
of  Carmel  ? There  dwelt  one  of  the  Canaanitish  kings  ; and 
before  it  was  a river,  which  could  well  be  no  other  than  the 
Kishon.*  The  same  was  also  a Levitical  city  ; and  is  further 
mentioned  as  on  the  west  of  the  great  plain.*  The  position  is 
sufficiently  important  for  the  site  of  a tingly  city  ; and,  although 
at  first  view,  there  seems  little  affinity  between  the  names 
Jokneam  and  Kaimfm,  yet  a little  reflection  will  show,  that  the 
latter  may  well  be  a corruption  from  the  former.*  I cannot 
therefore  help  regarding  the  site  of  Jokneam  as  identified ; 
and  that  with  as  much  probability  as  can  be  expected  in  simi- 
lar cases.' 

Wednesday,  April  21st. — In  April  1844,  my  companion,  in 
crossing  over  from  Tell  Kaimon  to  Sheikh  Bureik,  had  found 
the  ford  of  the  Mukntta’  so  miry  as  to  be  almost  impassable. 
There  was  therefore  reason  to  fear,  that  we  might  find  difficulty 
in  crossing  the  same  stream  to  day.  The  men  of  the  village 
said  the  ford  on  this  route  was  tolerably  good  ; but  we  took  with 
us  a guide  on  horseback,  to  lead  us  to  the  right  spot. 

We  left  Tell  Shemm&m  at  7 o’clock  ; and  had  immediately 
to  cross  a small  channel  with  water  and  deep  mud,  coming  from 
the  north.  Twelve  minutes  later  there  was  another  like  channel 
nearly  dry,  coming  from  the  northeast.  Tabor  came  soon  into 
view ; and  at  7.25  we  passed  close  to  Tell  eth-Th6rah  on  the 
left  hand.  It  is  a low  isolated  mound  ; with  marshes  and  several 
small  ponds  of  water  near  it.  At  7.40  we  stopped  for  five 
minutes,  and  took  bearings.*  Only  portions  of  the  plain  were 


‘ Ononuist  art  Cam^  Or.  Kofifmyd. 

* Josh.  12,  22.  19,  11. 

* J<»b.  21,  84.  1 K.  4,  12.  In  this 

li^  passage  the  Heb.  if  Joknwm ; 

bat  the  reference  to  its  position,  as  on  the 
0|^>oelte  end  of  the  great  plain  IVom  Beth-* 
a bean,  if  to  obrioof,  that  tM  English  trans- 
lators baTe  not  acnipled  to  write  it  Jok- 
neam in  their  text. 

* Heb  DS3p;;  foe  which  MO  Jj;j  IK. 
4,  12,  b probaUp  a later  oormptioiL  For 
ibeae  foruf  we  find  in  Sept.  Jofh.  12,  22 

Vat  *Ukop^  Alex.  19,  11  *U$tfidp 
Vat  Alex.  21,  84  Alex. 

1 K.  4,  12  'UitfMdy  Alex,  rnarg.  Jeanaan 
Vulg.  Ensebiof  haa  alao  *Uicitotidfu 
/tmmg  these  rariooe  oomaption%  *UKftk9 


and  'IcK^Aoib,  also  , *UKtcofidfiy  are 

represented  by  the  present  Arabic  KaiinSn, 
The  Yod  of  the  Hebrew  is  dropped,  aa  in 
Zer*m  for  Jttred ; the  tenacioof  gottoxal 
Koph  is  retained ; while  the  Ayin  may 
well  hare  disappeared  through  the  medium 
of  the  Galilean  dialect,  which  confounded 
AU^  ffethj  and  2yfn  ; gee  Lightfoot  0pp. 
foL  L p.  282. 

* Eosebins  and  Jerome  refer  to  Jokneam 
simidy  at  a city  of  the  Old  Testament  near 
Carmel ; its  name  and  site  were  then  on- 
knowa  Onomast  art  Jetlumam,  Gr. 
*lficirordjU. 

* Bearings  at  7.40:  Khuneifis75%  Sem- 
mdnleh  37  . *AJn  el-Beida,  a small  Tell 
on  the  north  ^e  of  the  plain,  42^.  Tell 
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under  tQlage  ; and  these  were  corered  with  the  richest  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley.  The  rest  was  mainly  left  to  run  to  waste, 
producing  for  the  most  part  only  rank  weeds  ; which  die  and 
decay,  and  thus  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  some  places 
there  was  white  clover  nearly  or  quite  two  feet  higL 

At  7.50  we  reached  the  river  MukOtta’,  winding  through  the 
plain  in  a deep  and  tolerably  wide  channel,  sunk  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  is  indeed  nothing  more  than 
a deep  gully  worn  in  the  earth  by  the  action  of  a torrent.  The 
stream  was  not  laige  ; the  water  scarcely  reaching  the  fetlocks 
of  our  horses.  It  was  just  here  limpid,  and  flowing  over  a bed 
of  fine  gravel ; but  a Uttle  further  above  there  were  standing 
pools  and  mud.  The  gravel  here,  the  guide  said,  was  only  a few 
inches  in  thickness  ; and,  in  the  rainy  season,  the  stream  could 
not  be  crossed  at  this  spot.  We  had  been  told  at  Tell  Shmn- 
m&m,  that  the  horses  would  sink  perhaps  up  to  their  bellies  ; 
and  we  now  rejoiced  greatly  at  our  easy  passage. 

The  plain  continued  of  the  same  general  character  on  the 
south  of  the  stream.  At  a distance  on  our  right  we  could  see 
the  tents  of  nomadic  Arabs,  and  the  men  ploughing  in  the 
fields.  The  Arabs  Turkman  are  permitted  to  encamp  here, 
and  pasture  their  flocks  and  till  the  ground  ; but  only  on  the 
south  of  the  MukQtta’.  Here  also  were  occasional  fountains, 
forming  small  ponds  and  marshes.  At  8.15  we  crossed  a small 
stream  of  water  coming  fiom  the  southwest ; and  three  minutes 
later  there  was  another  similar  chaimel,  now  dry,  coming  from 
the  south  ; these  have  their  sources  doubtless  at  some  of  the  many 
fountains  scattered  along  the  base  of  the  hills.  In  a depression 
of  rich  black  mould  we  passed  quite  a large  field  of  onions ; 
which  a man  was  watching.  As  we  advanced,  the  plain  rose 
gradually  and  gently  towards  the  southern  hills.  At  8.50  we 
reached  el-Mensy,  a ruined  village  on  the  road  from  Haife  to 
N&bulus,  which  passes  along  near  the  hills.  Here  was  a ceme- 
tery ; and  just  by  a pretty  fountain  on  the  left,  fiom  which  a 
rill  went  off  into  the  plain. 

Tell  el-Mutsellim  was  now  just  before  us  on  the  right ; and 
turning  off  to  it,  we  reached  the  top  at  9 o’clock.  The  line  of 
hills,  which  beginning  at  Carmel  thus  far  skirts  the  plain,  here 
makes  an  ofiset  towai^  the  southwest ; and  then  runs  on  again 
as  a tract  of  lower  hills,  to  Jenin  or  beyond.  In  front  of  this 
offset  a low  ridge  extends  out  for  some  distance,  leaving  a nook 
behind  it,  in  which  are  the  remains  of  Lejjfin.  This  ridge  is 
merely  the  projecting  southeast  comer  of  the  line  of  hills.  In  front 

•tdk-Sbemmfcm  341*.  Tell  el^Matael-  itiIds  on  the  aoothweet  ride  of  the  plain: 
lim  173*.  Um  ez*Zenftt|  <m  a aoathern  el*Ktreh  278%  Atm  Zoreih  260%  Kdaikh 
•ptir  of  Cannel,  275*.~Tlie  foUowisg  ara  225*.  el-Meocy  173*. 
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of  it,  naar  its  termination  stands  Tell  el-Mutsellim.  This  Tell 
is  quite  regular  in  its  form  ; with  a flat  summit,  containing  four 
or  fire  acres,  now  covered  with  a fine  crop  of  wheat.  On  its 
northwest  quarter  are  two  fountains. 

The  prospect  from  the  Tell  is  a noble  one  ; embracing  the 
whole  of  the  glorious  plain  ; than  which  there  is  not  a richer 
upon  earth.  It  was  now  extensively  covered  with  fields  of 
grain  ; with  many  tracts  of  grass,  like  meadows  ; but  still,  a 
large  portion  of  it  was  overrun  with  weeds.  Zer’in  (Jezreel)  was 
distinctly  in  view,  bearing  S.  74°  E.  Looking  in  the  direction 
of  Ikshl,  we  could  perceive,  that  a low  swell  runs  through  the 
plain  in  that  direction  ; through  which  the  Mokutta’  and  all  the 
waters  running  to  it  must  find  a channel ; while  it  would  seem 
to  form  the  water-shed  near  Fdleh,  to  turn  the  waters  in  that 
neighbourhood  towards  the  valley  of  Jezreel  and  the  Jordan. 
Nearly  in  the  south,  a little  village,  Zelafeh,  was  perhaps  a mile 
and  a half  distant  •,  and  also,  more  to  the  left,  the  Tell  on  the 
southeast  side  of  which  stands  Ta’annuk,  the  Taanach  of  Scrip- 
ture. As  we  stood  upon  the  noble  Tell,  with  the  wide  plain 
and  Taanach  thus  before  us,  we  could  not  but  feel,  that  here 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
*‘in  Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo.”'  A city  situated 
either  on  the  Tell,  or  on  the  ridge  behind  it,  would  naturally 
give  its  name  to  the  adjacent  plain  and  waters  ; as  we  know 
was  the  case  with  Megidcto  and  Legio.’ 

The  Tell  would  indeed  present  a splendid  site  for  a city ; 
but  there  is  no  trace,  of  any  kind,  to  show  that  a city  ever  stc^ 
there.  Legio,  as  we  shall  see,  was  situated  on  a difierent  spot.' 

We  left  Tell  el-Mutsellim  at  9.15  and,  descending  on  the 
southeast  side,  passed  around  the  end  of  the  ridge,  on  a course 
about  S.  W.  by  S.  and  came  at  9.30,  to  a very  old  bridge  over 
the  stream  of  LejjAn.  Here,  on  the  higher  southern  bank,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  large  Kh&n  of  Lejjhn  ; which  in  MaundreU's  day 
was  still  in  good  repair.*  The  great  road  from  llamleh  issues 
from  the  mouth  of  a valley  in  this  nook,  and  immediately 
divides  ; one  branch,  going  to  Nazareth,  passes  down  by  the 
Khan  and  bridge  ; the  other,  leading  to  Tabor  and  Damascus, 
lies  about  forty  rods  east  of  the  Khftn.  The  stream  comes  down 
from  the  southwest  by  a winding  course  ; and  passes  off  towards 


* Jo^.  4,  19. 

* tlodg.  5, 19.  2 Chr.  85,  22.  Reland 
Paliesl  pp.  873,  898. 

* Bearing*  from  Tell  eUMaUellim : 
Sheikh  Boreik  342’.  Semm6nieh  16’. 
Uuiier.  DfthyBl*.  Zerln  106*.  Ta’an- 
nuk  IGO’.  KhuoeiSs  28"'.  JebAtha  20’. 
— The  following  additional  bearings  were 


taken  in  1844:  Jentn  145%  Weaar  116”. 
el'Men^  353’.  Kankab  93”. 

* Manndrell,  March  22nd. — Bearing* 
from  the  Khan  of  Li^fin : Zelafeh  S.  15* 
E.  14  m.  Mr  Wolcott,  in  1842,  ho*  the 
following : Zelafeh  S.  7’ S.  22* 
E.  Zeriin  S.  77’  E.  Tabor  N.  63”  E. 
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the  northeast  into  the  plain  ; running  here  along  the  sonthwest- 
em  base  of  the  projecting  ridge  above  described.  This  stream, 
though  now  not  very  full,  is  much  the  largest  which  enters  the 
plain  on  this  side  ; and  is  the  principal  arm  of  the  Mukfltta'  in 
connection  with  the  plain.  It  was  stiU  sufficient  to  drive  two 
or  three  mills  ; one  of  which  is  under  the  bridge.  On  the  sonth- 
eastem  bank,  just  by  the  water,  is  a ruin  of  some  size  ; possibly 
that  of  a lai^r  mill 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  Legio  are  not  extensive.  Mann* 
drell  speaks  of  them  as  “ an  old  village.”'  They  lie  mainly  on  the 
eminence  north  of  the  stream.  “ Among  the  rubbish  are  the 
foundations  of  two  or  three  buildings,  with  limestone  columns 
mostly  worn  away  ; and  another  with  eight  or  ten  polished 
granite  columns  still  remaining,  and  others  of  limestone  among 
them."  In  the  foundations  of  the  ruin  at  the  brook  are  two 
marble  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and  several  of  granite, 
all  mingled  indiscriminately.*  We  notic^  also  a column  stand- 
ing before  the  door  of  a mill  All  these  circnmstances  with  the 
name  Lejjbn,  serve  to  fix  this  spot  indubitably,  as  that  of  the 
ancient  Legio. 

In  a former  volume,  I have  set  forth  the  grounds  for  assum- 
ing the  identity  of  Legio  with  the  more  ancient  Megiddo  of  the 
Old  Testament.*  Our  visit  only  strengthened  this  conviction ; 
and  I have  here  nothing  more  to  add  ; except  the  &ct,  that  the 
same  identity  was  held  to  by  R.  Parchi,  the  cotemporary  of 
Abulfeda,  as  early  as  A.  D.  131^.*  Another  hypothesis  has  since 
been  brought  forward,  namely,  that  Legio  represented,  not 
Megiddo,  but  Maximianopolit ; which  latter  is  twice  mentioned 
by  Jerome,  as  a later  name  for  the  earlier  Hadadrimmon.‘ 
The  reasons  assi^ed  by  Raumer  for  this  hypothesis  I have  at- 
tempted to  meet  m another  place.*  His  main  reason,  however, 
depending  on  the  supposition,  that  the  ancient  Roman  road  from 
Caesaioa  to  Jezreel  passed  by  way  of  Lejjiln,  is  without  founda- 
tion ; as  we  shall  see,  a little  further  on.*  Maximianopolis  * 
most  probably  lay  somewhat  further  south  ; and  perhajw  more 
in  the  plain.' 

There  were  quite  a number  of  men  ploughing  in  the  adjacent 
fields ; and  others  at  work  or  lounging  in  the  mills  ; but  we 


’ Mtundrell,  M«roh  22nd. 

* R«t.  S.  Wolcott,  in  Biblioth.  Sacrm, 
1843,  p,  77. 

* Sec  VoL  n.  pa  828-830.  [iii.  pp.  177- 
180.1 

* See  in  ABher*!  Beig.  of  Tod.  II.  p.  433. 

* Raomer*t  Pallstinn,  p.  402,  3d  edit, 
comp.  ReUnd,  p.  891. 

* Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Feb.  1844,  p.  220. 
^ It  oortainljr  ii  not  probable  in  iUelf^ 


that  the  Romans  shoold  give  to  one  and 
the  same  ancient  place,  Hadadrimmotiy 
and  at  the  same  dme,  the  two  later  inde* 
pendent  namca,  LegioMdMaximia»opcHL 
Probabljr  no  similar  instance  exists. 

* Zeoh.  12,  11,  **  Hadadrimmon  in  the 
valley  of  Megiddo.*  Hieron.  in  loc. 
**  Hodie  vocatnr  MaximianopolU  in  campo 
Mageddon."  LejjOn  is  not  in  the  plau^ 
but  on  the  bills. 
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tried  in  vain  to  obtain  one  of  them  as  a guide.  We  left  the 
bridge  at  10.20  ; and  took  the  great  Damascus  road  towards 
Bamleh.  Passing  out  of  the  nook,  it  follows  up  a narrow  wind- 
ing valley  among  rounded  naked  hills,  about  8.  W.  by  8.  We 
came  out  at  10.45  at  the  top  of  this  valley  on  a ridge  ; and  at 
once  deecendeti  steeply  into  another  valley  coming  down  before 
ns  in  the  like  direction  (from  the  8.  W.  by  8.)  and  bending  round 
here  to  the  east  to  reach  the  great  ]>lain.  We  were  at  the  bot- 
tom at  10.55.  A small  brook  was  flowing  along  the  valley  and 
to  the  plain,  not  half  as  large  as  that  at  Lejjhn.  A road  also, 
coming  down  before  us,  here  went  off  eastwards  along  the  same 
valley  to  8filim  and  the  plain,  a part  of  which  was  visible. 

Here,  of  course,  was  the  natural  fork  of  the  ancient  road 
from  Ctesarea  to  Jezreel ; leaving  Lcgio  half  an  hour  on  the 
left  hand.  The  road  to  Tabor  and  Nazareth  naturally  continued 
on  till  it  divided  near  Lejjhn  ; but  to  a person  going  to  Jezreel 
this  fork  down  the  valley  would  save  a considerable  circuit,  as 
well  as  the  steep  and  difScidt  hill,  which  we  had  just  descended. 
In  all  probability  therefore,  Masimianopolis  lay  upon  this  road, 
near  the  borders  of  the  great  plain  ; and  not  at  Leijitn.  In 
that  case,  this  valley  in  which  we  now  were,  might  well  lower 
down  be  the  valley  of  Hadadrimmon.' 

We  followed  up  this  valley  for  five  minutes  ; when  it  and 
the  brook  bent  off,  and  came  from  a northwesterly  direction. 
We  crossed  the  stream,  and  proceeded  up  a side  valley  on  the 
same  course,  about  8.  W.  by  8.  At  11.15  a miserable  hamlet 
was  on  our  right,  called  Mushmush.  We  came  to  the  top  of 
the  pass  at  11.30  ; where  the  road  at  once  descends  into  the 
bead  of  another  valley  with  wooded  sides,  running  down  in  the 
opposite  or  rather  a more  westerly  direction,  to  the  great  plain 
along  the  coast. 

As  this  has  been  for  many  ages  a great  military  and  caravan 
road,  we  expected  at  every  moment  to  find  traces  of  an  ancient 
• pavement ; but  nothing  of  the  kind  appeared.  It  is  however  not 
infrequent,  where  the  road  passes  over  flat  limestone  rocks  lying 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  that  the  seamy  nature  of 
the  rock  presents  at  first  view  the  appearance  of  a pavement ; 
and  it  sometimes  requires  a close  scrutiny  to  distinguish  between 
the  two.  8uch  appearances  we  found  here,  and  often  elsewhere  ; 
and  by  these  travelleis  have  probably  sometimes  been  misled.* 

Five  minutes  below  the  top  of  the  pass  on  the  other  side  is 


' Set  on  p.  118. 

* VoQ  WOdenbrDoh,  In  tniTalling  tbU 
fpeakt  of  reoebing  Kb^  el«Lejj6n 
ft  * Vift  Roroftoft  * in  ft  good  state  of 
pntHTfttion.  Prokeocb  ftnd  Rtueegger,  who 
tnvvQed  the  same  roate,  appear  to  bare 


•een  no  incb  ancient  road,  any  more  than 
our»eIvea  See  Monathsber.  der  Geogr. 
Gee.  Berlin,  N.  Folg.  I.  p.  233.  Prukesch 
pp.  125->129.  RuMigger,  VoL  III.  p.  123 
sq.  Ritter  Krdk.  XVI.  p.  593  sq. 
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the  mouth  of  a lateral  valley  on  the  left,  coming  down  nearly 
from  the  south.  We  entered  and  followed  this  up  to  its  head  in 
a pretty  and  well  cultivated  basin  among  the  hills.  On  the 
steep  declivity  and  ridge  above  it  in  the  southwest,  is  situated 
the  large  village  Um  el-Jahm  ; to  which  we  came  at  12  o’clock. 
The  ridge  is  narrow ; and  south  of  it  a deep  valley  runs  out  to 
the  western  plain.  The  side  valley  which  we  had  ascended,  is 
likewise  separated  from  the  valley  we  left  only  by  a ridge  ; on 
the  southern  end  of  this  latter  is  the  village.  It  thus  overlooks 
the  whole  country  towards  the  west ; with  a fine  prospect  of 
the  plain  and  sea,  and  also  of  Carmel ; with  glimpses  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  a view  of  Tabor  and  Little  Hermon 
beyond.  There  was,  however,  a haze  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
prevented  us  from  dbtinguishing  the  villages  in  the  plain.' 

There  were  said  to  be  in  Um  el-Fabm  twenty  or  thirty  Emi- 
lies of  Christians  ; some  said  more.  Outside  of  the  village,  near 
the  western  brow,  was  a cemetery.  Here  too  was  a threshing- 
sledge  ; in  form  like  the  stone-sledge  of  New  England ; made  ^ 
three  planks,  each  a foot  wide  ; with  holes  thickly  bored  in  the 
bottom,  into  which  were  driven  projecting  bits  of  black  volcanic 
stone.  The  village  belongs  to  the  government  of  Jenin.  They 
had  hitherto  paid  their  taxes  at  so  much  a head  ; but  the  gov- 
ernor had  recently  taken  an  account  of  their  land,  horses,  and 
stock  ; with  the  purpose,  as  was  supposed,  of  exacting  the 
tithe.  Twenty-five  men  hi^  been  taken  as  soldiers  under  the 
conscription. 

Having  obtained  a guide  with  some  difficulty,  we  left  Um 
el-Fahm  for  Ya’bud,  at  1 o’clock,  after  passing  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  village.  It  was  our  genei^  purpose,  to 
keep  along  on  the  western  part  of  the  hills  of  Samaria,  either 
above  or  below  the  brow,  as  the  case  might  be  ; and  holding 
ourselves  ready  to  turn  aside  to  any  place,  to  which  a visit  might 
seem  desirable  ; especially  to  Nabulus.  We  made  a large  circuit 
towards  the  east,  in  order  to  pass  round  the  broad  he^  of  the  ‘ 
Wady,  that  runs  down  west  on  the  south  of  the  villt^ ; and 
then  rose  along  its  southern  side  to  higher  ground  ; where  Um 
el-Fahm  was  still  in  view,  and  we  saw  also  Kub&tieh  at  a dis- 
tance at  the  foot  of  a line  of  hills.*  We  now  descended  i^ain 
slightly  into  a basin,  on  a general  course  S.  S.  £.,  and  then  rose 
alcmg  a gradual  acclivity.  At  1.55  we  came  out  upon  the  tc^ 
of  a fiat  rocky  ridge,  and  kept  along  it  to  the  right ; in  order 
to  pass  around  the  broad  head  of  a Wady  running  down  north- 
easterly to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

* BeunDgs  mi  Um  el-Fahm:  es-Sln-  * Bearings  at  1.20:  Um  el-Fabm  K.  6* 

dl&neh  293  . Um  ex  Zen^  336%  Tabor  W.  Kobatiub  152°.  el-Yamun  ISO*. 

55%  Dfth7  63% 
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As  we  reached  the  eoathera  side  of  this  head  or  basin,  we 
found  ourselves  upon  the  water-shed  between  the  two  great 
plains,  Esdraelon  in  the  northeast,  and  that  along  the  coast  in 
the  west ; with  valleys  running  down  to  each,  and  varying  views 
of  botL  The  rocky  hills  and  tracts,  over  which  our  road  led, 
were  sparsely  covered  with  stunted  trees,  chiefly  oaks.  At  2.20 
we  came  upon  the  brow  of  a somewhat  lower  tract ; from  which 
we  saw  Ya'bud  (S.  20°  £.)  and  had  a view  towards  the  southeast 
into  the  interior  of  Samaria.  The  bills  in  this  direction  seemed 
to  rise  higher,  and  were  like  mountains  ; those  around  N&bulus 
forming  the  highest  nucleus.  Descending  gradually  we  now 
crossed  the  large  basin  or  lower  table  land  above  mentioned  ; 
which  is  drain^  by  a short  Wady  towards  the  western  plain. 
At  2.50  we  came  out  upon  its  eastern  brow  ; and  were  in  sight 
of  'Arrdbeh  and  Ya'bud.'  The  latter  was  beyond  a valley,  upon 
a ridge  running  from  east  to  west.  Descending  into  the  head  of 
this  valley,  we  reached  Ya'bud,  high  on  the  opposite  aide,  at  3^ 
o'clock. 

The  ridge,  on  the  northeastern  part  of  which  Ya'bud  is  sit- 
uated, rises  to  a higher  point  or  'Tell  frirther  in  the  southwest, 
about  half  a mile  distant ; and  soon  after  sinks  down  to  the 
level  of  the  plain.  On  the  north  is  the  valley  running  down 
west,  the  he^  of  which  we  had  just  crossed.  Towai^s  the 
northeast,  east,  and  southeast,  the  village  looks  down  upon 
another  of  those  beautiful  plains,  of  which  we  had  now  seen  so 
many.  Across  this  plain,  about  £.  S.  £.  in  an  offset  running 
up  among  the  hills,  lies  KQb&tieh.  At  the  northern  end  of  the 

Elain,  nearly  west  from  Jenin,  is  the  village  of  BOrkIn ; and 
alf  an  hour  west  of  Bdrldn,  in  an  offset  or  valley  among  the  hills, 
is  Kefr  Khd,  the  ancient  Gaparcotia.*  Not  far  distant  from  it 
in  the  plain  is  a well,  called  Bir  Hasan,  which  is  the  well  of 
Kefr  Kftd.  This  fine  plain  sweeps  around  the  hill  on  which 
Ya’bud  lies,  towards  the  8.  8.  W.  and  is  drained  off  in  that 
direction  by  a valley,  called  at  first  Wady  el-Wesa’,  and  firrther 
down  Abu  N&r.  8outh  of  this  plain  is  another  ridge  or  line  of 
hills,  lying  between  it  and  the  narrower  valley  north  of  Fen- 
dektuuieh.  On  one  of  these  southern  hills,  overlooking  the 
northern  plain,  is  'Arrftbeh,  not  here  visible  ; but  it  sometimes 
gives  its  name  to  the  plain  ; as  does  also  Ya’bud.  Another 
of  the  same  hills,  further  west,  was  pointed  out  to  ns  as  that  of 
Fahmeh,  which  is  situated  on  its  southern  declivity,  and  was 
not  here  in  view.  The  Wady  Abu  Ndr,  and  the  Wady  Mussin, 
the  latter  coming  from  towards  Fendekilmich,  were  said  to  unite 

’ at  2.S0 1 'Anibeb  1S5°.  Ila  pootion,  tee  S.  Wolcott  in  BibUoth.  Saa 

YaTiod  ISO’.  1848,  p.  76. 

• Sac  VoL  II.  p.  817.  [UL  168.]  For 
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after  reaching  the  great  western  plain  ; and  then  to  run  to  the 
sea  between  the  bay  of  Abu  Zabhrah  and  Csesarea.  This  ac- 
count seemed,  however,  to  rest  upon  report,  rather  than  on  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

But  what  most  interested  us  in  connection  with  this  fine 
plain,  was  a green  and  well-marked  TeU  in  its  southeastern 
part  (S.  55°  E.)  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  bearing 
the  name  of  Doth&n.  At  the  southern  foot  of  the  Tell  is  a 
fountain  called  el-Htifireh.  Here  then  was  the  ancient  and  long- 
sought  Dothain  or  Dothan,  where  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  pas- 
turing their  father’s  flocks,  when  they  sold  their  brother  Joseph 
to  the  Ishmaelites  of  Midian,  passing  by  on  their  way  to  Egypt.* 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  rightly  at  twelve  Koman  nules 
north  of  the  city  of  Samaria.*  Just  in  that  very  situation,  the 
name  thus  still  exists  in  the  mouths  of  the  common  people ; 
although  overlooked  by  all  modem  travellers,  as  not  l^ing  on 
any  usual  road  ; and  especially  by  the  crasaders,  who  thought 
they  found  Dothan  at  the  Khan  Jubb  Yhsuf,  southeast  of 
Safed.*  R.  Parchi  notes  it  correctly  in  the  fourteenth  century.* 

We  learned  also  at  Ya'bud,  that  the  great  road  from  Bei^n 
and  Zer’in  (Jezreel)  to  Ramleh  and  Egypt,  stiU  leads  through 
this  plain  ; entering  it  on  the  west  of  Jenin,  passing  near  the 
well  of  Kefr  Khd,  and  bending  southwestwards  around  the  hill 
of  Ya’bud  to  the  great  western  plain.  It  is  easy  to  see,  there- 
fore, that  the  Midianites  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold,  coming  fiom 
Gilead,*  had  crossed  the  Jordan  near  Beis&n  ; and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  Egypt  along  the  ordinary  road.  It  could  not  have 
been  difficult  for  Joseph’s  brethren  to  find  an  empty  cistern,  in 
which  to  secure  him.*  Ancient  cisterns  are  very  common,  even 
now,  along  the  roads  and  elsewhere  ; and  many  villages  are 
supplied  only  with  rain  water. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  of  Joseph’s  brethren,  that  they 
were  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  best  tracts  of  pasturage. 
They  had  fed  their  flocks  for  a time  in  the  plain  of  the  Mflkhna 
by  Shechem  (N&bulus)  ; and  had  afterwards  repaired  to  the  still 
richer  pasturage  here  around  Dothan.' 

The  Peutinger  Tables  mark  a military  road  from  Caesarea  by 
Caparcotia  to  ^ythopolis.  As  Kefr  Kfld  is  not  for  north  of 
Ya’bud,  it  would  seem  not  impossible,  that  this  road  passed  near 
the  latter  place  and  so  along  the  plain  ; while  beyond  Kefr  KOd 
it  led  directly  over  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  to  Beis&n  ; or  else 

’ G«n.  37,  17-30.  2 K.  6,  18.  Men-  4.34. — We  learned  afterwarfifrom  Mr  V»n 
tioned  also  in  the  book  of  Judith,  3,  9.  4,  de  Velde,  that  he  too  had  unexpected]/ 
6.  7,  3.  18.  lighted  upon  Dothan  a few  da/a  eariiec. 

^ Onomaat  art.  Dotkaim.  * Gen.  87,  26. 

’ See  VoL  II.  p.  419.  [iU.  p.  816  aq.]  • Gen.  37,  24. 

* See  in  Aaher'a  Benj.  of  Tudela,  IL  p.  ^ Gen.  87,  12»17« 
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mode  a detonr  by  way  of  2561^111.  At  any  rate,  this  route  must 
have  been  more  circuitous  than  the  one  further  north,  by  way  of 
Maximianopolis  and  Jezreel.' 

Ya'bud  is  a lai^  village  ; but  now  contained  only  five  or  six 
families  of  Christians.  The  rest  are  Muslims,  divided  into  two 
hostile  parties,  occupying  different  quarters  of  the  village  ; one 
called  the  'Abd  el-Hfidy,  and  the  other  Beni  Ttlkftn.  We  had 
pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  the  village,  near  the  quarter  of 
the  latter.  They  received  us  very  kindly  ; and  severi  of  their 
chief  men  spent  the  evening  in  our  tent.  These  two  parties  divide 
the  whole  district ; the  latter  (Beni  Thk&n)  embracing,  as  they 
said,  all  the  old  &milies,  viz.  Tftk&n,  Jer&r,  Berkamy,  and 
Jem’lny.  Up  to  the  last  summer  they  were  often  at  war  with 
each  other ; and  indeed  the  district  of  N&hulus  has  long  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  disorderly  and  unsafe  region  in  the 
whole  country.  But  last  year  Muhammed  Pasha  seized  no  less 
than  eight  of  their  leaders,  and  sent  them  to  Constantinople  ; 
whence  they  were  banished  to  Tiebizond.  At  present,  Mahmfid 
'Abd  el-H4dy  is  governor  at  Nftbulus.  A short  time  since,  a 
number  of  the  opposite  party  went  to  Beirftt,  as  a delegation,  to 
complain  of  his  oppressions.  He  however  anticipated  them,  by 
transmitting  a bribe  of  40,000  piastres.  On  their  arrival,  they 
were  thrown  into  prison  for  twenty-five  days  ; and  were  then 
sent  hack  with  the  assurance,  that  Mahmtkd  himself  would  ex- 
amine into  their  complaints. 

Thursday,  April  ^nd. — We  took  a guide  for  ’Attil ; and 
rode  first  to  the  Tell  fifteen  minutes  W.  8.  W.  of  Ya’bud, 
where  we  had  a wide  view  towards  the  west.*  Leaving  the  Tell 
at  7.30,  we  descended  in  the  same  direction,  about  W.  8.  W. 
in  order  to  fall  into  the  Ramleh  road.  After  twenty  minutes,  we 
were  at  the  bottom,  in  a shallow  Wady,  or  narrow  plain,  coming 
down  from  the  left ; but  not  connect^  with  the  larger  eastern 
plain.  The  Wady  Wesa’,  which  drains  the  latter,  lies  further 
south,  behind  a ridge  ; making  with  its  continuation.  Wady  Abu 
N&r,  a large  bend  towards  the  south,  which  the  Ramleh  road 
does  not  follow  down.  The  shallow  Wady,  which  we  here 
crossed,  unites  with  that  on  the  north  of  Ya'bud  ; and  so  passes 
off  northwesterly  to  the  great  plain.  It  may  perhaps  have  been 
the  track  of  the  ancient  road  from  Csssarea  above  mentioned. 

Our  path  now  led  across  an  uneven  tract  of  tilled  ground  ; 
and  hereabouts  we  struck  the  Ramleh  path.  We  were  thus 


' T1i6  diAtenoes  given  in  the  Penttnger 
TfthlM  ere : From  Ceaerea  to  Cepercotie 
28  Roman  railee;  to  Scrtho^ie,  24;  in 
ell  52  K.  mnei.^Tbe  Ittn.  Hieroa.  giyes 
OD  the  other  route : From  Cteearee  to  Max* 
imienopolit  17  R.  milei;  to  Stradele  (Jet* 


reel),  10;  to  Scjthopolia,  12;  in  all  39 
E.  miles,  p.  580. 

’ Beariogf  from  the  Tell  near  Ya’bud : 
Berta  806^  Zebdeh  291*,  ll  m.  Ferasin 
266^  Nezleh  241*.  Saida  218*.  Zeita 
244*.  Hill  of  Fahmeh  172*. 
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upon  the  veiy  road,  by  which  Joseph  was  carried  down  to  %ypt 
At  8.15  we  came  upon  open  ground,  affording  views  of  the 
western  plain,  still  far  below  us.  At  8.30  we  were  on  a rocky 
brow  ; ' and  began  to  descend  gradually  along  a broad  shallow 
rocky  W ady  or  basin.  The  village  of  F erfislu  was  close  on  our  right 
at  8.50,  on  a rocky  Tell.  A few  minutes  later  the  Wady  b^ame 
narrower,  and  turned  more  northwest  towards  the  plain.  We 
rose  from  it  towards  the  left  ; and  at  9.05  were  on  the  low  ridge 
between  it  and  the  next  valley.  Our  road  thus  far  had  lain 
chiefly  among  inconsiderable  and  iuarable  hills.  'Attll  hero 
came  in  sight,  bearing  8.  25°  W.  We  turned  in  that  direc- 
tion ;*  and  descending  gradually  came  at  9.40  to  Wady  Ahn 
N4r,  the  outlet  of  the  plain  of  'Arrhbeh,  with  a deep  water- 
bed.’  It  here  takes  this  name  from  a Wely  on  a hill  upwi  the 
right.  It  comes  down  on  the  north  of  Nezleh ; and  passes  off  as 
a broad  fertile  valley,  on  the  north  of  Jett  and  south  of  the 
two  Bakahs,  to  the  western  plain. 

We  now  rose  along  the  somewhat  higher  ground  on  the  left 
of  the  valley  ; and  kept  along  towards  Zeita.  At  10  o'clock  we 
left  the  Ramleh  road,  which  proceeds  by  way  of  2<eita ; and 
turned  directly  south  towards  'Attil.’ 

We  were  now  nearly  or  quite  down  the  mountain;  and 
almost  on  a level  with  the  great  plain.  The  region  round  about 
us  was  an  open  rocky  tract  or  basin,  with  low  rounded  naked 
hills,  shut  in  from  the  western  plain  by  the  low  broad  rocky 
ridges  in  front,  on  which  the  villages  of  Jett  and  Zeita  are  situ- 
ate ; the  former  on  a marked  Tell.  All  the  valleys  and 
outlets  which  run  to  the  great  plain,  have  very  little  descent. 
We  crossed  a flne  level  basin  in  order  to  reach  'Attil ; the  soil 
was  stony,  but  strong.  We  came  at  10.40  to  that  village, 
situated  on  a hill  with  plains  on  the  ncnth  and  south.  It  is  a 
considerable  village  ; and  in  the  street  we  noticed  a large  fila- 
ment of  a double  column.' 

A horseman  from  Zeita  had  overtaken  us,  and  kept  us  compa- 
ny until  our  roads  parted.  He  was  very  civil,  and  gave  us  a good 
deal  of  information.  It  appears,  that  the  land  in  the  district  of 
Kdbulus  including  the  pl^s,  is  generally  freehold ; and  the 
taxes  are  mainly  paid  in  the  form  of  a poll  tax. 

From  'Atttl  we  now  turned  again  up  the  mountain,  fbllow- 

’ Bearing*  at  8.80 : Forteta  266°.  Ba-  Zeita  287°,  I m.  Jett  282°,  1^  ra.  Bt- 
kab,  Wett,  264°.  Jett  268°.  Zeita  241°.  kah,  Weet,  826°.  B&kah,  £a*t,  16°.  Fe- 
Neileb  282°.  Saida  197°.  KUud  244°.  rUn  62°.  Neileh  67°.  ’EUir  180°. 
Ya’bnd,  about  N.  66°  E.  Saida  107°. 

’ Bearing  at  9.26 : Saida  S.  86°  E.  * Bearing*  from  'Attil  i Deir  eMihCiOn 

• Bearing*  at  9.40 : Jett  S.  76°  W.  U 170°,  I J m.  'Ellar  97°.  Bakah,  Eatt,  1°. 
m.  Zeita  S.  60°  W.  1^  tn.  Nezleh  E 1 m.  Bakah,  West,  338°.  Jett  819°.  Saida  76°. 

* Bearing*  at  10 1 Deir  el.Oh6*un  172°.  Southern  end  of  Carmel  8°. 
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ing  the  direct  road  to  Nhbulus  ; and  taking  a gnide  for  Bdmtn. 
Leaving  the  village  at  11.15,  we  descend^  into  the  southern 
basin,  and  then  entered  a long  shallow  valley  running  up  on  the 
right  of  Deir  el-OhOsiln  and  its  hill.  A string  of  ten  camels, 
led  by  donkeys,  was  slowly  climbing  the  hill  to  that  village. 
At  11.50  we  were  at  the  top  of  the  valley ; Deir  el-Ghfisbn 
bearing  N.  70°  E.  half  a mile  distant  The  region  is  full  of 
olive  trees.  A valley  comes  down  from  the  south  nearly  to  the 
village,  and  then  sweeps  round  to  the  west.  This  we  crossed, 
t^nd  then  rose  upon  sloping  ground  on  our  left.  At  12.05  we 
came  out  upon  the  brow  of  the  deep  Wady  Mdssin,  coming 
from  the  plain  of  Fendekhmieh  ; it  is  said  to  unite  with  Wady 
Abu  N&r  in  the  western  plain  beyond  Jett.'  We  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  at  12.20 ; and  noticed  its  deep  water- 
channel,  now  dry. — The  road  thus  far  from  'AttU  was  evidently 
very  old  ; but  we  saw  no  appearance  of  pavement.  Whether 
this  was  the  ancient  way  from  Caesarea  to  Sebaste  may  be 
doubtod  ; since  a more  feasible  route  exists  from  the  plain  ^ong 
the  great  Wady  Sha’lr,  which  comes  down  from  Ndbiilus,  and  is 
the  next  valley  south  of  Wady  Mfissin. 

We  now  followed  up  the  latter  valley,  which  is  narrow,  and 
winds  a good  deal.  At  12.40  we  were  passing  among  the  olive 
trees  of  Bela’,  which  was  on  our  right,  but  not  in  view.  We 
somewhere  lost  the  main  Wady,  that  comes  from  Fendekhmieh, 
probably  supposing  it  to  be  a side  Wady  coming  in  on  the  left  ; 
for  we  now  found  ourselves  passing  up  a smaller  Wady  with  few 
marks  of  water ; and  at  1 o’clock  we  came  out  at  its  head  upon 
the  ridge  between  it  and  Wady  Sha’ir,  coming  from  Nabulus. 
Looking  back  down  the  Wady  we  had  ascended,  its  course  was 
about  N.  70°  W.  Before  us  now  was  the  deep  basin  of  Wady 
Sha’lr,  lull  of  old  olive  trees,  here  too  called  BAmy,  as  in  Gali- 
lee further  up  was  the  village  of  'Anebta  in  the  valley  ; and 
B&min  beyond  on  a high  hUl  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wady.* 

A very  steep  descent  now  took  us  to  the  bottom  in  twenty 
minutes  ; and  in  twenty  more  we  came  to  'Anebta,  at  1.40. 
A few  minutes  before  reaching  the  village,  there  were  two  cis- 
terns by  the  way  side,  filled  with  rain  water  from  the  road,  at 
which  women  were  filling  their  jars.  There  was  now  a small 
brook  in  the  valley,  which  seemed  just  about  to  dry  up,  and 
then  the  water  of  cisterns  becomes  the  sole  dependence  of  the 
village.  About  half  an  hour  below  the  village,  in  the  valley,  is 
a Tell  of  considerable  size,  called  Na’rabeh.  'Anebta  is  large 

’ 12.05,  on  north  brow  of  ' Boarinipat  I o’clock,  on  brow  of  Wady 

Wady  Hfiann  : Deir  d.Gh6a6n  N.  Kefr  Shalr:  Kefr  el-Lebad  173°.  ’Anebta  160, 
tl-Lebadr  181*.  lUmla  142°.  Kefr  ROmmon  116°. 

. * See  above,  p.  80. 
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and  well  built ; and  has  two  mills  on  the  stream,  now  stopped 
for  want  of  water.  The  race  of  one  of  them  is  carried  over  the 
road  on  arches.  Here  were  manj  camels,  apparently  resting ; 
and  we  learned,  with  some  surprise,  that  the  great  camel  rc^ 
from  Nubulus  to  Y&fa  and  Bamleh  pass^  down  this  valley  by 
'Anebta  and  Thl  Keram  to  the  plam.  This  latter  village  wss 
said  to  be  in  the  valley,  on  the  north  side,  about  two  honn 
below  'Anebta.  This  route  is  certainly  circuitous ; hut  it 
affords  an  easier  ascent  and  descent  of  the  mountains,  than  any 
other.  A similar  instance  is  the  camel  road  from  Jerusalem  fo 
Bamleh  by  el-Jib. 

Setting  off  from  'Anebta  at  2.15,  we  proceeded  up  the  fine 
valley,  amid  its  rural  scenery.  The  air  was  full  of  the  songs  of 
larks  and  other  small  birds  ; and  we  heard  also  the  note  of  the 
mourning  dove.  The  little  stream  was  flowing  along  the  bottom. 
There  were  also  two  more  mills,  not  running ; and  the  people  in 
summer,  it  was  said,  had  always  to  go  to  Nibulus  to  get  their 
grain  ground.  We  were  now  necessarily  upon  the  ancient  way 
from  Caesarea  to  Sebaste  and  Neapolis  ; and  there  were  evident 
traces  of  antiquity  along  the  road ; but  we  saw  no  pavement 
in  this  valley. 

Bfimin  was  before  us,  on  the  high  northern  shoulder  or  but- 
tress, which  bounds  the  valley  as  it  issues  from  the  basm  of 
Samaria.  We  ascended  towards  it  gradually  ; and  reached  the 
village  at  3.15.  Here,  at  once,  we  overlooked  the  whole  northern 
portion  of  the  great  basin  around  SebOstieh  ; this  northern  part 
being  drained  by  a Wady,  which  unites  with  Wady  Sha’ir  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Bfimln.  A low  rocky  ridge  lies 
between  the  two  above  the  point  of  junction.  It  needed  but  a 
few  moments  to  assure  us,  that  the  observations  made  on  our 
former  journey  in  this  region  were  wrong  in  several  particulars, 
in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  guide  who  then  accom- 
panied us.'  We  therefore  now  took  the  more  pains. 

Wady  Sha’lr  comes  down  from  Ndbulus  along  the  »>uthem 
part  of  the  basin  of  SebOstieh ; and  issues  from  its  northwestern 
quarter  between  high  hills.  B&min  is  on  the  flrst  or  comer  hill 
on  the  right  side ; while  Kefr  Lebad  is  on  the  left,  on  the  second 
hill  down  the  valley.'  We  could  here  see  Burkah  upon  our  former 
route  [ and  could  also  distinguish  with  our  glasses  the  ancient  por- 
tal west  of  SebOstieh,  and  some  of  the  columns  of  the  coloimade. 
The  basin  of  SebOstieh  has  been  celebrated  by  others,  as  well  as 
by  ourselves.'  It  is  beautiful ; but  we  had  now  seen  so  many  fer- 
tile regions,  that  it  seemed  to  lose  in  the  comparison.  It  is  sur- 

* See  VoL  II.  p.  811  sq.  [iiL  150.]  we  coald  aertr  have  Men;  it  lief  iardown 

* The  podtioii  of  tbeM  two  villa^a  waa  the  TaUey,  below  'Anebta. 
rerersed  on  our  former  map.  T(il  ICeram  * See  VoL  IL  p.  807.  [UL  144.J 
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passed  in  richness  and  beauty  by  the  plains  of  R&mch,  of  el- 
Bflttauf,  and  of  Ya'bud  ; to  say  nothing  of  the  larger  plains  of 
'Akka  and  Esdraelon.* 

Wo  pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  the  village,  after  some 
trouble  ; where  the  hill  falls  off  towards  the  lower  ground  by 
terraces.  On  this  side  is  the  cemetery.  The  people  seemed 
kindly  disposed  ; but  some  were  rude  and  intrusive.  In  the 
ShAghhr  and  ever  since,  we  had  found  the  peasants  refusing  to 
sdl  bread  ; regarding  it  as  a disgrace  to  do  so.  In  the  best 
houses,  there  are  rooms  for  strangers  ; where  food  is  provided  for 
them  without  charge.  As  we  lodged  in  our  own  tent,  we  had 
to  buy  flour,  and  get  it  baked.  Here  in  Bdmin  they  would  take 
no  pay  for  wood,  which  they  gave  us ; and  they  lent  us  a jar, 
that  we  might  fetch  water  for  ourselves,  instead  of  paying  them 
for  bringing  it.  The  village  is  supplied  wholly  with  rain  water 
from  cisterns.  These  are  quite  numerous  ; not  only  in  this  and 
other  villages,  but  along  the  roads.  Provisions  and  articles  sold 
were  here  dear.  Poultry,  for  which  the  usual  price  was  or  3 
piastres  a piece,  cost  here  4 piastres. 

Friday,  April  23d. — We  set  off  from  B&min  for  N&bulus  at 
7 o’clock  ; and  descended  obliquely  and  steeply  into  the  valley 
coming  from  the  northern  basin.  For  some  reason,  the  great 
road  here  passes  up  this  Wady  rather  than  the  other  ; and  then 
crosses  obliquely  the  low  ridge  between  the  two,  opposite  Sebfls- 
tieh.  At  7.30  we  were  on  the  top  of  this  ridge  or  swell  ; with 
SebOstieh  not  far  off  on  the  left,  and  the  ruins  of  a village,  called 
'Aslfln,  close  upon  our  path.  We  now  entered  the  southern 
basin  ; and  at  7.45  struck  again  the  little  brook  of  }'esterday, 
here  running  with  a fuller  stream.  We  followed  up  its  right 
side  through  the  broad  basin  ; and  then  ascended  to  cross  the 
point  of  a rocky  ridge  running  down  southwest ; while  the  valley 
bends  off  to  the  south  around  the  point.  In  the  plain  we  met 
several  strings  of  camels,  hardly  fewer  than  a hundred  in  all, 
laden  with  soap,  on  their  way  from  Nfibulus  to  Gaza  and  Egypt. 
The  soap  of  NSbulus  is  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  country ; it 
is  manufectured  on  a largo  scale,  and  thus  exported.  It  is  put 
up  in  large  bales  ; of  which  a camel  carries  two,  slung  across 
its  back.  One  party  of  these  animals  was  loaded  with  bales  of 
cotton  in  like  manner.  Each  string  of  camels  was  led  off  by  a 
little  donkey,  hardly  equal  to  the  fffth  part  of  a camel  in  size 
or  weight. 

On  the  top  of  this  ridge,  at  8 o’clock,  we  found  very  distinct 

’ Bearing!  from  iUmin : ’Anebta  813°.  Sbalr;  BeitfTiin  188°.  Beit  llw  141°. 
Kefr  Rftniro°'in  883*.  Bitzirieh  86*.  Bur-  Keisfn  154*.  Kturet  Jit  174*.  Tell  el- 
kihb  70"".  S«b6«fiflh  109*.  Sheikh  Shm-  Kerkef|  e TeU  Id  the  south  pert  of 
kb  114*.  en-Nik6rah  119*.  K&balu  the  189*.  Beit  lid  221*.  kefrel* 
125*. — The  following  ere  sooth  of  Wedp  Lebed  291*. 
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traces  of  the  ancient  road,  with  walls  along  the  sides,  and  the  path 
sometimes  sunk  below  the  adjacent  surface.  Here  were  also  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  place,  with  hewn  stones  and  the  fragments 
of  two  columns.  It  is  now  called  Dibbfirieh.  In  the  valley  below 
was  a mill ; and  these  now  became  frequent  along  the  brook  all 
the  way  to  Ndbulus.  Some  of  the  mills  are  large ; and  to  most  of 
them  the  water  is  brought  in  at  the  top,  in  long  races  resting 
on  arches.  In  the  basin  we  had  just  left,  many  of  the  olive  trees 
have  misletoe  growing  upon  them,  called  by  the  Arabs  Suffcir. 

After  passing  tbo  ridge,  one  road  ascends  the  hill  to  the 
village  Deir  Sheraf ; while  another  goes  round  the  hill  on  the 
south.  We  kept  the  latter ; and  at  8.10  were  opposite  the 
village.  A brook  soon  came  in  from  a broad  side  valley  on  the 
left.  At  8.40  we  came  to  the  road  from  Ndbulus  to  SebOstieh, 
our  former  route ; and  here  was  still  Richardson’s  famous 
“ancient  bridge,"  across  the  valley,  namely,  an  Arab  mill-race. ‘ 
Overagainst  us,  on  the  flank  of  the  southern  mountain,  around 
which  the  valley  here  makes  a bend,  were  the  three  villages, 
Juncib  on  the  top,  Beit  Uzin  lower  down  but  in  the  same  Ime, 
and  Beit  Iba  s^l  lower  and  further  west.  At  8.55,  Zawdta 
was  above  us  on  the  left.  At  9.15  the  green  Tell  of  Bftfidieh, 
below  the  village  of  that  name,  was  close  on  our  right  across  the 
brook.  We  came  to  a fork  in  the  road  at  9.35  ; and  waited 
fifteen  minutes  for  the  mules  to  come  up.  Here,  while  waiting, 
some  eight  or  ten  Sheikhs  from  the  country  passed  us,  on  their 
way  to  visit  the  governor  of  Ndbulus,  on  his  invitation.  They 
had  on  their  gala  dresses  ; and  rode  spirited  horses. 

We  were  told,  that  both  roads  were  equally  good  ; and  took 
the  upper  or  left  hand  one  ; but  soon  came  to  a tract  of  rocks, 
very  difflcult  for  the  horses  to  pass  over.  Wo  therefore  turned 
down  by  the  next  by-road,  and  crossed  over  to  the  road  on  the 
other  side  of  the  brook.  This  brought  us  at  10  o’clock  to  the 
western  gate  of  the  city.  As  the  weather  threatened  rain,  and  a 
mist  was  already  falling,  we  went  directly  to  the  house  of  a 
Protestant,  named  'Audeh,  who  was  accustomed  to  receive 
Frank  travellers.  The  house  was  situated  nearly  midway  in  the 
city  ; BO  that  w»  had  to  traverse  several  of  the  narrow  streets. 
In  some  of  these  a stream  of  water  was  flowing  ; and  a number 
were  arched  over. 

The  entrance  to  the  house  was  by  a low  gateway,  and  then 
by  a dirty  passage  among  stables  to  a small  court.  From  this  a 
narrow  stairway  led  up  outside  to  a terrace,  upon  which  the 
family  rooms  opened.  There  were  two  large  rooms  ; one  of 
which  was  given  up  to  us  ; and  some  English  travellers,  who 
arrived  later,  took  possession  of  the  other  for  the  night.  Our 
‘ See  VoL  n.  p.  803.  [uL  187.] 
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room  was  tolerably  furnished  in  the  usual  oriental  style,  with 
divans  and  carpets  ; and  there  were  also  a table  and  a few  rude 
chairs  for  Frank  visitors.  Here  we  took  our  meals,  which  were 
provided  by  the  family  and  served  up  by  Rashid  ; and  here  too 
we  slept,  setting  up  again  our  own  bedsteads.  The  accommo- 
dations were,  at  least,  much  superior  to  the  peasants’  houses,  in 
which  we  had  before  taken  refu^ 

Our  host,  ’Audeh,  was  a good-looking  intelligent  person ; 
and  one  of  the  leading  men  among  the  Protestants  of  N&bulus. 
He  seemed  also  to  1^  an  active  Wsiness  man,  and  was  at  his 
place  of  business  in  the  city  when  we  arrived  ; so  that  we  did 
not  see  him  till  towards  evening.  We  found  in  the  house  a 
young  man,  Ya'kob  el-Mhsa,  the  teacher  of  the  school  recently 
established  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  a pleasant  and 
intelligent  young  man,  speaking  a very  little  English.  He 
showed  us  eveiy  attention,  and  did  the  honours  of  the  house. 

The  Protestants  in  N&bulus  had  at  this  time  an  order  from 
the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem,  authorizing  them  to  be  publicly  ac- 
knowledged as  a Christian  community  ; but  this  they  had  not 
yet  presented  to  the  governor  of  N&bulus.  Quite  a number  had 
uni^  in  the  original  application  ; but  of  these  only  seven  or 
eight  were  now  prepared  to  give  in  their  names.  The  leader  of 
the  movement,  named  Dhhd,  and  his  party,  were  holding  back. 
Only  two,  ’Audeh  and  Ya’kob,  had  been  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion in  the  English  church  at  Jerusalem.  Indeed,  the  whole 
movement  seemed  to  stand  in  cormection  with  the  efforts  of 
the  English  missionaries  and  bishop  in  the  Holy  City.  The 
school  established  under  their  patronage  was  still  small ; but 
promised  well.  Dr  Smith  spent  much  of  the  evening  in  con- 
versation with  the  two  persons  above  named  ; and  was  pleased 
with  their  intelligence  and  spirit.  They  urged  us  to  remain 
with  them  over  Sunday,  so  that  my  companion  might  conduct 
public  worship  in  Arabic  ; a privilege  which  they  h^.  never  yet 
enjoyed.  At  their  request  our  evening  worship  was  held  in 
Arabic.  There  were  said  to  be  in  Ndbulus  about  122  taxable 
male  Christians. 

As  we  rode  up  to  the  gate  of  the  house,  wo  had  met  the 
younger  Samaritan  priest  coming  out ; he  having  been  on  a 
visit  to  Ya’kob  respecting  his  school.  As  we  afterwards  desired 
to  visit  the  Samaritans,  Ya’kob  went  to  give  them  notice  of  our 
coming.  The  same  priest  returned  with  him,  to  welcome  us  ; 
and,  after  sitting  some  time,  we  all  went  t<gether  to  their 
Keniseh  ; putting  off  our  shoes  as  we  entered.  Here  the  elder 
priest,  Selftmeh,  also  came  to  ns  ; he  seemed  in  a measure  su- 
perannuated ; and  the  son  was  now  \he  chief  man  among  his 
people.*  The  room  was  the  same  that  we  visited  in  1838, 

■ See  Vol  n.  p.  280  iq.  [U1  104.] 
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'with  the  recess  towards  the  left  hand  ; the  whole  os  plain  and 
ordinary  as  possible.  The  floor  on  the  side  of  the  room  opposite 
the  recess  is  higher  by  a step  than  the  rest.  The  whole  floor 
was  covered  with  mats  and  ancient  rugs,  not  always  very  clean. 
The  place  seemed  to  be  used  likewise  as  a school-room  ; and 
several  books  were  lying  about  on  the  raised  portion  of  the  floor. 

The  priest  was  courteous  and  communicative  ; and  showed 
us  the  manuscript  treasures  of  their  literature,  such  as  it  is. 
Besides  their  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, they  have  several  copies  of  an  old  Arabic  version  of  the 
same,  which  they  prize  highly.  One  of  the  best  of  these  the 
priest  consented  to  loan  to  Dr  Smith,  to  take  with  him  to 
Beirflt,  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  in  Ms  own  version.  It  was 
very  neatly  written  ; and  originally  the  heads  of  the  sections 
were  inserted  in  the  Samaritan  language  and  character ; but  all 
these  had  been  carefully  covered  by  pasting  paper  over  them. 
Such  an  act  of  courtesy  was  something  before  unheard  of ; and 
excited  the  wonder  of  'Audeh  and  others.  Dr  Smith,  however, 
had  already  obtained  a less  correct  copy  of  the  same  work  from 
Damascus,  which  probably  had  been  hemded  do'wn  from  the  for- 
mer Samaritan  colony  in  that  city.' 

An  ancient  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  Samari- 
tan character,  was  also  laid  before  ns  ; held  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  Marky,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  a century 
before  Christ.  It  is  in  Hebrew  and  Samaritan,  in  parallel  col- 
umns, covering  about  700  pages  in  octavo  ; and  the  copy  exhib- 
ited was  said  to  have  been  m^e  more  than  four  centuries  ago. 
They  have  also  several  partial  commentaries  in  Arabic,  covering 
together  the  whole  of  the  PentateucL  But  the  commentary  of 
Marky  is  the  great  one,  on  which  they  rely.  The  priest  ofleted 
to  dictate  a translation  of  this  latter  in  Arabic  to  Yalidb,  to  be 
written  down  by  him  for  Dr  Smith,  at  an  expense  of  about  375 
piastres.  But  he  would  not  (or  did  not)  consent  to  part  'with  a 
copy  of  the  original  at  any  price  ; saying  it  was  against  their 
religion,  to  let  any  book  in  the  sacred  language  and  character  go 
into  the  hands  of  strangers  and  foreigners.  Perhaps  the  time 
may  come,  when  the  offer  of  a high  price  will  remove  their 
scruples. 

We  saw  also  their  book  of  Joshua,  existing  only  in  Arabic  ; 
being  merely  a collection  of  le^nds,  and  of  little  value.  They 
have  likewise,  professedly,  a historv  of  their  nation  in  Arabic, 
from  the  Exodus  to  Muhammed.  iTheir  prayers  are  in  Hebrew, 
and  fill  twelve  volumes.  We  did  not  learn  that  they  have  any 
hymns  now  in  use  in  connection  with  their  liturgy. 

* The  first  copies  of  tbe  Samaritn  Pen*  Valle  at  Pamaaens;  see  Vol  IL  p.  897 
tateiich,  likewise,  were  purchased  bj  Della  sq.  [ill  129.] 
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It  appears,  tliat  individuals  of  the  community,  besides  the 
priests,  have  copies  of  perhaps  all  these  manuscripts  in  their 
possession  ; and  from  them  books  have  been  purchased,  and  may 
doubtless  hereafter  be  obtained.'  This  fact  implies,  that  many 
of  them  are  able  to  read.  There  was  talk  also,  that  Bishop 
Qobat  was  desirous  of  establishing  a school  among  them,  in 
which  the  younger  priest  was  to  be  employed  as  the  teacher. — 
The  priests  seemed  BtUl  to  suppose,  that  there  are  Samaritans 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  ; for  example  in  Bombay  ; and  they 
referred  to  Dr  Wilson  as  having  told  them,  that  the  Black  Jews 
employ  the  written  character  of  the  Samaritans.  They  inquired 
also,  with  some  degree  of  earnestness,  about  Genoa. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  was  of  course  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Samaritans.  Their  morning  Sabbath  worship  begins  at  day- 
break ; and  continues  an  hour  after  sunrise.  It  consbts  in  a 
liturgy,  and  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch.  They  keep  their 
Sabbath  very  strictly  ; doing  no  work  at  all,  and  remaining 
secluded.  When  'Audeh  heard,  that  the  priest  had  promised  to 
my  companion  the  loan  of  his  Arabic  Pentateuch,  he  hurried  off 
at  once  to  fetch  it  before  sunset ; since  after  that  time  he  would 
not  be  able  to  find  the  priest. 

For  other  particulars  respecting  the  Samaritans,  as  well  as 
for  their  history,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of  our 
former  visit,  in  1838.’ 

The  region  around  N&bulus,  within  the  valley,  is  full  of 
fountains.  They  seem  to  break  out  in  all  directions  ; and  water 
from  some  of  them  runs  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  We 
examined  again,  particularly,  the  question  as  to  the  compara- 
tive fertility  of  the  two  mountains,  Gerizim  and  Ebal ; but  with 
the  same  result  as  formerly,  viz.  that  we  could  perceive  no 
difference,  except  in  the  Wady  which  descends  from  Gerizim, 
where  there  are  fountains.  The  broad  terraces  rising  along  the 
flanks  of  both  mountains,  are  all  alike  cultivated. 

The  antiquities  of  N&bulus  are  few.  The  ancient  city  may 
have  extended  itself  much  further  east ; but  we  saw  no  remaining 
traces  of  any  such  extension,  either  formerly  or  now.  Several 
sepulchres  are  excavated  along  the  base  of  Mount  Ebal.  As 
we  approached  the  city  from  the  west,  we  came  upon  some 
remains  of  a very  ancient  wall ; which  probably  mark  an  ex- 
tension of  the  ancient  city  towards  the  west.  In  the  same 
quarter  we  saw  also  the  lid  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  finely 
sculptured. 

' WilaoD,  Lands  of  tho  Bible,  H.  p.  296.  * Vol  IL  pp.  278-SOl.  [iii.  97-1S4.] 

In  Jeniialem  we  learned,  that  a conddeiw  See  also  the  rerj  (bll  and  particnlar  ao> 
able  oamber  of  volaiDei  had  in  this  wer  count  in  WUsoo*s  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p, 
been  recentl/  purchased  for  the  British  45  sq.  687  sq. 
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Towards  evening,  my  companion  being  otherwise  occupied, 
I rode  with  Rashid  to  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  to  visit  Jacob’s 
well.  The  distance  was  just  half  an  hour.  The  well  is  on  the 
end  of  a low  spur  or  swell,  running  out  from  the  northeastern  base 
of  Gerizim  ; and  is  still  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain  below.  The  mouth  of  ^the  weU  was  stopped  with 
several  stones,  which  could  easily  be  removed.  Several  men 
rathered  aroimd  us,  who  said  there  was  now  much  water  in  it. 
The  depth  of  the  well  as  now  ascertained  is  about  seventy-five 
or  eighty  feet.‘  The  remains  of  the  ancient  church  are  jnst 
shove  the  well,  towards  the  southwest ; merely  a shapeless  mass 
of  ruins,  among  which  are  seen  fingments  of  gray  granite  col- 
umns, still  retaining  their  ancient  polish.  Under  the  hill,  a few 
rods  distant,  is  a null ; the  copious  stream  of  which  comes  from 
the  fountain  of  Deiheh  above  in  the  valley.  Above  and  around 
the  mill  are  the  houses  of  the  village  Bel&tah,  now  mostly 
deserted.’ — I was  glad  once  more  to  visit  this  undoubted  scene 
of  our  Lord’s  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman  ; and  to 
yield  myself  for  the  time  to  the  sacred  associations  of  the  spot 
I was  glad,  too,  to  look  out  again  upon  the  plain  of  the  Mfikhna  ; 
although,  after  having  now  seen  so  many  noble  plains,  this  one 
struck  me  as  less  broad  and  comparatively  less  fertile,  than  I 
had  been  wont  to  regard  it.  The  mountains  on  its  eastern  side 
seemed  higher,  and  were  more  naked  and  rocky,  than  I remem- 
bered them. 

A travelled  road  runs  along  the  plain  in  front  of  the  mouth 
of  the  valley,  at  some  distance  from  the  well.  The  men  said  it 
led  to  Jenin.  It  passes  probably  through  the  upper  part  of 
WadyE&ri’a  and  so  on  the  east  of  S&nhr.  The  more  usual 
road,  at  the  present  day,  goes  to  the  city  of  N&bnlus  ; and  then 
crosses  the  western  shoulder  of  Mount  Ebal,  to  Jeba’  and  S&nfir. 
The  distance  must  be  about  the  same  on  both  the  roads. 

The  Wely  marking  the  place  of  Joseph’s  tomb  is  in  the 
valley,  midway  between  the  ^se  of  Gerizim  and  that  of  EbaL 
We  rode  to  it ; and  found  it  to  be  merely  an  enclosure  of  plas- 
tered walls,  without  roof,  and  with  a door  in  the  northern  side. 
We  then  proceeded  to  a site  of  ruins,  situated  low  down  on  the 
southeast  shoulder  of  Ebal,  yet  high  enough  to  overlook  the 
plain  and  the  valley,  and  cailled  'Askar.  The  rnitu  are  merely 
those  of  a village.  There  is  among  them  a fine  limpid  fountain, 
issuing  from  under  a low  arch  into  a broken  reservoir.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  only  trace  of  antiquity. 


> Se«  ToL  a PL  884.  WHaon,  Lands  of 
fbe  Bible,  II.  p.  57, 

* This  Tilled  is  mentaoDedbyR.  Perohi 
in  the  foaiteenth  oeotnry,  as  Balta,  He 
bolds  it  to  be  the  nte  of  the  anoient 
Sicbem,  disUoct  from  Kabnlne.  See  in 


Aebei's  Bei^.  of  'Hid.  It.  p.  426.--U  is 
meotioDed  likewise  bj  later  Jewish  trsT«l> 
lere ; as  Geraon  de  Scaimela  in  1561,  and 
Uri  Biel  in  1564 ; see  Carxnoly  pp  396, 
445. 
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This  name,  'Askar,  has  been  compared  with  the  Sychar  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  inference  drawn,  that  a Sychar 
existed  here  of  old  distinct  from  Sichem  or  Neapolis.'  With 
this  accords  the  language  of  Eusebius  and  the  Bourdeaux  pil- 
grim ; while  Jerome  pronounces  Sychar  to  he  an  erroneous  red- 
ing for  Sichem.'  I have  elsewhere  stated  the  grounds  for 
believing  that  Sychar  and  Sichem  were  identical.*  It  may  here 
he  added,  that  the  name  'Askar,  in  its  present  form,  begins  with 
the  letter  ’Ain  ; and  this  circumstance  at  once  excludes  all 
idea  of  afSnity  with  the  name  Sychar.'  But  even  granting  for 
a moment,  that  Sychar  was  a distinct  city,  and  stood  upon  this 
spot ; the  difficulties  of  the  general  question  are  in  no  degree 
lessened.  The  woman  would  have  had  to  cross  a mill  stream  in 
order  to  reach  the  well ; and  it  remains  just  as  inexplicable,  why 
the  well  should  ever  have  been  dug.  The  easiest  solution  of  this 
latter  difficulty,  is  the  hypothesis,  that  the  fountain  Defrieh, 
from  which  the  mill  stream  comes,  may  be  of  later  date  than  the 
well ; the  effect,  perhaps,  of  earthquakes  in  this  abundantly 
watered  region. 

From  'Askar  to  Nfibulns  we  returned  in  25  minutes. 

Saturday,  April  24th. — We  concluded  to  take  the  direct 
road  leading  ^m  N&bulus  to  Ramleh,  by  way  of  Kuriet  Jit  and 
'Azzhn,  and  left  the  western  gate  of  the  city  at  7^  o'clock. 
Before  this  gate  is  a large  cemetery,  tolerably  well  kept,  but 
without  trees.  The  road  keeps  along  high  up  on  the  flank  of 
Oerizim.  One  of  the  Protestants  of  Ndhnlus  accompanied  us 
as  far  as  to  B&fidieb,  in  order  to  procure  for  us  there  a guide. 
He  seemed  to  hold  in  remembrance,  with  great  respect,  the  for> 
mer  American  missionaries  in  Jerukdem. 

We  came  to  Rkfidieh  at  7.55.  It  lies  in  a depression  which 
here  runs  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  ; and  was  partly  in 
ruins.  It  contains  about  two  hundred  Christian  men ; and  only 
some  half  a dozen  Muslims.  We  learned  afterwards  from  our 

glide,  that  for  the  last  two  years  a school  had  been  kept  in 
kfidieh,  taught  alternately  by  the  two  priests,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Greek  convent  in  Jerusalem.  This  was  supposed  to  have 
been  done  in  order  to  forestall  the  English.  We  here  noticed  a 
mode  of  irrigation  of  which  we  had  also  seen  a good  deal  yester- 
day. The  ground  was  divided  off  into  beds,  six  or  eight  feet 
long  by  three  or  four  wide  ; and  these  were  surrounded  by  a rim, 
like  pans,  to  receive  and  retain  the  water.  This  mode  is  used 
especially  for  garden  vegetables.  We  stopped  here  ten  minutes 
for  a guide ; and  obtained  a very  good  one  for  'Azzfln.'  At 

' John  4,  5.  See  Ranmer^t  Palemt  ed«  eometimea  prefix  an  Alef  to  foreign  oamea^ 
Sy  p.  14S.  e.  ff.  Ika41;  but  never  ’Atn. 

See  V(d.  IL  p.  292  eq.  fili*  120.1  * Bearing  from  Rafidieh : Zawata  N* 

•Votaibid.  25*  w. 

* Or.  John  4,  5.  The  Arab) 
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8.20  Jimeid  was  on  our  left,  a quarter  of  a mile  abore  vs  ; here 
we  turned  off  a little  to  a brow  on  our  right  for  bearings ; and 
were  detained  fifteen  minutes  in  all.'  At  8.40  Beit  Ijzin  was 
on  the  right  below  us,  a quarter  of  a mile  off  and  five  minutes 
later  Beit  Iba  was  half  a mile  l)elow  us."  We  now  began  to 
pass  round  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  where  the  valley  below 
(Wady  Sha’ir)  trends  more  west  for  a time  ; having  Kuriet  Jit 
and  other  villages  before  ns,  coming  into  view.  The  mountains 
here  were  tilled  to  their  tops  ; and  there  was  a valley  at  some 
distance  before  us  breaking  down  from  the  south  to  Wady  Sha’ir. 
At  8.55,  on  a hill  before  coming  to  the  said  valley,  we  stopped 
five  minutes  for  bearings.^  As  we  descended,  there  was  a toon- 
tain  with  a diinking-trough  by  the  way  side  ; a provision  for 
the  traveller  which  we  had  as  yet  seldom  found  ; though  the  like 
occurs  more  frequently  further  south.*  We  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  valley.  Wady  Sherak,  at  9.25,-  running  down  to  the  right 
to  join  Wady  Sha’ir  ; * and  at  9.40  there  was  a smaller  parallel 
Wady  running  to  it  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  hill  of  Kuriet 
Jit. 

We  came  at  9.50  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  of  Kuriet  Jit. 
That  village  was  just  above  us  on  the  left,  on  a Tell  ; and  has 
the  appearance  of  a large  and  old  place.  This  is  doubtless  the 
Gitia  of  the  province  of  Samaria  ; mentioned  by  seveml  ancient 
writers.'  Descending  westwards  immediately  into  another  small 
valley,  we  kept  along  it  in  that  direction,  until  it  entered  a 
larger  one.  Wady  Sheikh  'Aly,  coming  from  the  south.*  We 
were  here  among  rounded  naked  hills  ; and  were  shut  out  from 
all  further  view  of  Wady  Sha’ir.  At  10.15  we  were  on  the  top 
of  the  next  low  ridge  ; and  saw  Funduk  before  us,  S.  50°  W. 
A Wady  came  down  before  us  from  that  village  ; and  this  we 
afterwa^B  followed  up.*  At  10.30  Fer’ata  was  about  a mile  and 
a half  on  our  left,  on  a Tell.  This  place  represents  the  Pt- 
rathon  of  Scripture  and  Josephus.'"  A Wady  coming  from  that 


* Benringa  at  8.20,  below  Jnncid: 
filieh  112'.  Zaw&ta  lO"*.  ’Aaireh  58^. 
Shaikh  Shaleh  851  % I)elr  Sheraf  820°. 
Beit  0zin  813%  f m.  Bmarieb  833°.  R5- 
xnio  816'°.  Kefr  el-Lebad  31 P.  Beit 
Lid  299°.  Keiain  ? 296°.  Shftfeh  297°. 
Khr  280°.  Jnxieid  222%  ^ m.— °Asireh 
was  north  of  Moont  Ebal,  and  only  its 
olive  groves  coold  be  aeau. 

' Bearing*  at  8.40 : Knriet  Jit  S.  70°  W. 

* Bearing*  at  8.45 : Beit  tba  N.  20°  W. 

m.  Sfirrab  230°,  1 m.  Fer’ata  231°. 

* Bearings  at  8.^  : Burkab  359%  Se* 
bhbtieh  354  . Delr  Sheraf  344°.  Bizaa- 
rieh  344°.  Shhfeh  800  . Beit  Lid  305% 
Kuiet  Haj^a  255%  Kuriet  Jit  250  . Ba- 
kidi  257°.  Kamin  828°. 


* Bearing*  at  9.10 : Till  S.  25°  R 1-| 
m.  Surrah  S.  20°  W.  f ra. 

* Bearing  at  9.25  : Keisiu  K.  20'  W. 

^ Gr.  rirro,  see  lielsnd  Paliect  p.  B13 
*q.  See  VoL  II.  p.  307.  n.  [iii.  144.  n.] — 
Bearing  from  Kuriet  Jit:  EeU'n  N.  20  K. 

* Bearings  at  10.  tO:  Kuriet  Haj|)a  S. 
80°  W.  If  m Bukah  S.  So  W.  1)  in. 

* Bearing  at  10.20:  Kefr  Kaddum  N. 
85°  W.  1 in. 

Jodg  12, 15.  1 Macc.  9,  50.  Joa.  Ant. 
5.  7.  15.  ib.  13.  18  See  Keland  p.  ItoO. 
Raumer  FaL  p.  142.  It  is  mentioned  by 
R Parchi  in  the  fourteenth  century ; Benj. 
of  Tud.  by  A*ber,  11  p.  4 86.-— Bering* 
at  10.80:  Fer’ata  S.  60°  £.  If  m.  Uin> 
matein  S.  60"  £.  1 m. 
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direction  crossed  oar  path  towards  the  right ; all  the  TaUeys  thus 
£ir  running  towards  Wady  Sha'ir. 

The  si^l  and  poor  Village  of  Fnndnk  was  close  on  onr  left 
at  10.45.'  We  kept  along  l^yond  it  np  a slope  of  cultivated 
ground ; and  at  11  o’clock,  on  the  top,  hsd  the  small  village  Jins 
S&fdt  on  our  left,  directly  south,  half  a mile  distant,  across  the 
head  of  a valley  running  down  S.  S.  W.  to  Wady  KinaL 
Keeping  to  the  right  we  came  five  minutes  later  upon  a low 
ridge;*  and  at  11.15  looked  down  into  a deep  vafiey  on  onr 
right,  coming  from  the  region  of  Kuriet  Hajja  and  passing  down 
to  the  western  plain. — Thus  far  the  country  was  mostly  under 
cultivation  ; with  many  villages  and  olive  trees  ; the  hills  mostly 
round  and  naked,  and  the  soil  chalky.  Here  we  began  to  have 
glimpses  of  the  great  western  plain  ; there  was  little  cultivation 
and  few  villages  along  the  slope  ; the  region  was  sterile ; the 
hills  and  valleys  more  rugged  ; and  there  were  many  stunted 
trees,  chiefly  oaks. 

Our  road  continued  high  above  the  valley ; and  led  ns,  at 
11.30,  around  the  northern  shoulder  of  a high  and  rocky  Tell ; 
with  the  village  Kefr  'Abbftsh  on  our  right  not  far  distant.*  Wo 
now  came  out,  southwest  from  the  Tell,  upon  a brood  tract  of 
table  land,  rocky  and  sterile,  with  a gentle  descent  towards  the 
west,  between  the  valley  from  Kuriet  Hajja  on  the  north,  and 
Wady  Kftnah  on  the  south.  In  this  latter  valley  we  have  with- 
out doubt  the  river  (brook)  Kanah  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  the 
boundary  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.*  It  was  here  very 
deep  and  rugged,  wiUi  water  running  in  it.  A man  from  Kefr 
Kasim  afterwards  assured  ns,  that  it  comes  from  the  plain  el> 
Mtikhna,  from  a fountain  of  that  name.  Near  Deir  Estieh 
several  fountains  spring  up  in  it ; and  the  valley  is  there  wide 
and  cultivated.  It  enters  the  western  plain  just  south  of 
Hableh ; where  we  afterwards  crossed  it,  bearing  a different 
local  name. 

Upon  this  table  land,  as  we  advanced,  there  were,  at  11.45, 
evident  remains  of  an  ancient  paved  road.  At  12  o’clock  * we 
were  on  the  brow  of  a shallow  rocky  basin,  forming  the  head  of 
Wady  ’Azzftn  ; which  thus  divides  the  bre^  ridge  towards  the 
west.  At  12.25  the  valley  became  narrower ; we  left  the  great  road 
along  its  bottom,  and  rose  obliquely  upon  its  right  bank  to  the 
village  ’Azzdn  at  12.45.  This  village  does  not  lie  high  ; it  con- 


* Bearings  from  Fnndnk  i Wely  of 
Sheikh  Salm/m  el-F4risy,  high  and  distant, 
110%  Fer*aU96%  eU'Ar^  81*.  Kuriet 
Jit  66*, 

* Beanngt  at  11.05;  I>e!r  Estieh,  dis- 
tant, 163%  Jios  Sftf&t  184%  Fer^aU  88% 

* BeArings  at  11.30 : Sheikh  Salm6n  el- 


Fhrisy  102*.  Koriet  42*.  eivlUs 
830*.  Kefr  *Abb^  277%  U m- 

* Heb.  naj?  bni,  lit  Wady  Kanah, 
Josh.  16,  8.’ 17,  9." 

* At  12  o'clock,  es-Sennhneh  bore  S. 
20*  W.  It  is  a min  in  the  south  of  Wady 
Kunah,  and  distant. 
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tains  a population  of  290  males  ; all  of  them  Muslims,  except 
one  family  of  Christians.  The  hesMi  of  this  famOy  had  resided 
in  the  pl^e  for  thirty  years,  and  was  nniversally  respected.  As 
we  stopped  here  for  lunch,  he  did  the  honours  of  the  Tillage ; 
brought  us  coffee  ; and  afterwards  accompanied  us  for  some  dis- 
tance on  our  way.' 

Leaving  'Azzhn  at  1.40,  we  descended  obliquely  and  by  a 
side  Talley  to  the  larger  Wady,  and  struck  the  great  road  again 
at  2 o’clock.  Our  way  now  led  down  this  winding  valley,  Aut 
in  on  both  sides,  and  with  nothing  visible  but  its  rugged  walls, 
formed  of  horizontal  strata  of  flinty  rocks,  with  stunted  trees  and 
shrubs  sparsely  scattered  upon  them.  We  overtook  and  passed 
a large  drove  of  horses,  apparently  on  the  way  to  market.  At 
3 o’clock  the  valley  opened  to  a wider  cultivated  tract ; and 
continued  to  expand  towards  the  plain.  At  3.30  we  reached 
Hablch,  on  the  low  rocky  ridge  along  its  southern  side,  and  near 
the  extremity  towards  the  ^reat  plain.  It  overlooks  the  plain 
extensively,  ^though  not  high  above  it.  Directly  in  view  and 
not  flir  distant,  are  the  three  villages,  EJlkilieh,  Kefr  Skba,  and 
Jiljtllieh  ; and  further  south  is  Bits  el-' Ain.  Wady  ’Azzhn, 
which  we  had  followed  down,  passes  just  under  Kflldlieh,  leaving 
it  on  the  right ; and  then  sweeping  round  to  the  8.  8.  W.  leaves 
Kefr  8&ba  also  on  the  right,  and  runs  to  the  ’Aujeh. 

The  ground  around  Hableh  was  so  rocky,  that  we  found  no 
place  to  pitch  our  tent  on  the  hiU.  We  therefore  descended 
to  the  low  ground  between  the  village  and  a Wely  on  another 
rocky  point  a quarter  of  a mile  further  south  ; and  ther^itched 
near  a cistern,  to  which  the  women  came  for  water.  Here  we 
remained  over  8unday. 

The  road,  which  we  had  now  travelled,  is  evidently  an  an- 
cient one,  leading  from  Neapolis  to  Joppa,  Gaza,  and  Egypt,  as 
is  evinced  by  the  remains  of  pavement  mention^  above.  The 
descent  of  the  mountains  is  quite  gradual,  with  no  steep  pass 
whatever ; being  very  different  in  this  respect  from  the  ngion 
further  south.  Ind^,  so  far  as  we  had  yet  seen,  the  whole 
western  descent  from  the  higher  tracts  of  8amaria,  ih  a very  easy 
one  through  valleys  among  hills. 

During  all  our  journey  through  the  district  of  Ndbulus,  there 
was  much  talk  about  a new  inventory  which  the  government  had 
caused  to  be  taken,  of  lands,  houses,  and  live  stock.  The  object 
was  not  yet  known ; though  every  one  supposed,  that  it  fore- 
shadowed an  increase  of  taxation. 

Our  tent,  as  said  above,  was  in  the  low  tract  between  the 
village  and  the  Wely,  about  sixty  rods  from  the  former.  We 

* Bevinn  at  *Azz6n : Jely^  K.  80**  W.  Ob  the  aooth  dde  Uie  Wadj  le  a rnia 
S OL  el-Mudahdirah,  diitant,  called  Kefr  Thulth. 
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were  here  surroanded  by  cisterns  dug  out  in  solid  rocks,  mostly 
with  a round  opening  at  the  top.  Some  were  entirely  open. 
One  of  them,  seven  feet  long  by  five  broad  and  three  deep,  was 
merely  sunk  in  the  rock,  with  two  steps  to  descend  into  it. 
Another  one,  of  similar  dimensions,  had  but  one  step  left.  A 
larger  cistern  was  near  the  water-course  ; it  was  twelve  feet  long 
by  nine  broad,  and  about  eight  feet  deep  ; two  rude  and  very 
fiat  arches  were  thrown  over  it ; and  on  these  rested  the  coveting 
of  fiat  stones,  some  of  which  still  remained.  All  these  excava- 
tions were  evidently  ancient ; and  weie  thus  numerous  just  here 
in  the  low  ground,  because  of  the  greater  abundance  of  water  in 
the  rainy  season.  Only  one  of  them  seemed  to  be  now  in  use. 

Another  excavation  near  by  was  at  first  more  puzzling.  Its 
appearance  was  like  a sarcophagus,  regularly  hewn  on  the  out- 
side. On  going  to  it,  the  interior  prov^  to  be  only  five  feet  long 
by  twenty  inches  bro^ ; but  this  was  merely  the  entrance  to  an 
arched  vault  beneath,  all  hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  The  interior 
was  now  filled  with  stones.  It  was  doubtless  a sepulchral  ex- 
cavation ; it  could  not  have  been  a cistern,  for  no  water  could 
have  run  into  it.  I afterwards  found  seven  similar  excavations 
on  the  southern  hiU  not  far  beyond  the  Wely  ; all  in  one  large 
flat  rock  The  entrances  of  these  were  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  rock,  and  there  were  also  traces  of  grooves  for  lids  ; though 
no  lids  are  now  to  be  found. 

Still  another  excavation,  close  by  our  tent,  which  interested  me, 
was  an  ancient  wine-press  ; the  first  1 had  ever  seen.  Advantage 
had  been  taken  of  a ledge  of  rock  ; on  the  upper  side,  towards 
the  south,  a shallow  vat  had  been  dug  out,  eight  feet  square  and 
fifteen  inches  deep ; its  bottom  declining  slightly  towards  the 
north.  The  thiclmess  of  rock  left  on  the  north  was  one  foot ; 
and  two  feet  lower  down  on  that  side,  another  smaller  vat  was 
excavated,  four  feet  square  by  throe  feet  deep.  The  grapes  were 
trodden  in  the  shallow  upper  vat ; and  the  juice  drawn  off  by  a 
hole  at  the  bottom  (still  remaining)  into  the  lower  vat.  This 
ancient  press  would  seem  to  prove,  that  the  adjacent  hills  were 
once  covered  with  vineyards  ; and  such  is  its  state  of  preserva- 
tion, that  were  there  still  grapes  in  the  vicinity,  it  might  at  once 
be  brought  into  use  without  repair.  I would  have  given  much 
to  have  been  able  to  transport  this  ancient  relic  tn  natura  to 
London  or  New  York 

From  the  Wely  there  was  an  extensive  view  of  the  plain. 
Here  I spent  sevei^  hours,  at  various  times,  beneath  the  shade 
of  a spreading  tree  ; and  here  our  bearings  were  taken.  ‘ The 

■ Besrmga  from  the  WcIt  near  Hableli : Hiir  and  miHi  2S1*.  BIr  ’Adit  £71*. 
ea-ZikOr  ISO',  14  m.  Heidel  Y&ba  196°.  JiVUieh  256°.  Eefr  SU>a  807°.  KUktlieli 
Bamleh  207°.  Kfil’at  el-'Ain  220°.  el-  844°. 

VoL.  IlL— 12* 
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ruin  of  ez-Zdkttr  in  the  S.  S.  E.  seemed  extensive  and  oR 
Further  off  was  Mejdel  T&ba  ; and,  in  the  plain,  Bds  el-’ Ain,  or 
Kal’at  el-’Ain,  as  it  is  called  fiom  its  castle.  Far  in  the 
8.  8.  W.  the  tower  of  Bamleh  was  visible.  On  the  'Anjdi, 
further  west,  was  the  village  el-Mirr,  with  several  mills.  Neater 
at  hand,  about  a mile  distant,  was  JiljAlieh  8. 76°  W.  said  to  be 
now  almost  a ruin,  and  having  in  its  southern  part  a large  Kh£n 
similar  to  that  at  Bamleh.  Then  followed  Kefr  8fiba  N.  53°  W. 
distant  from  us  about  two  miles,  in  full  view  and  lastly  Kilki- 
lieh,  N.  16°  W.  also  about  two  miles  distant.  The  plain  in  the 
west  and  northwest  is  uneven ; rising  beyond  Ketr  8dba  and 
towards  the  coast  into  low  bills  or  swells,  some  of  which  are 
wooded. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  prospect  is  connected  with  Kefr 
S&ba,  as  the  representative  of  ^e  Antipatris  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ; whither  the  apostle  Paul  was  sent  off  from  Jerusalem 
by  night,  on  the  way  to  Gcesarea,  in  order  to  save  him  from  a 
conspiracy  of  the  Jews.*  Josephus  relates,  that  the  first  Herod 
built  here  a city,  on  a site  formerly  called  Capharsaba,  in  a fertile 
spot,  where  a river  encompassed  the  city,  and  there  were  also  many 
trees.'  He  speaks  of  it  also  as  near  the  mountains  ; and  tells 
us,  that  Alexander  Janneeus  drew  a trench  with  a wall  and  wooden 
towers  from  Antipatris  to  the  coasts  of  Joppa,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stadia  in  len^h,  in  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of  Anti- 
ochus.'  Two  military  roads  led  from  Jerusalem  to  Antipatris, 
and  so  to  Caesarea  ; one  by  way  of  Gibeon  and  Beth-horon ; the 
other  by  way  of  Gophna.*  By  which  of  these  roads  Paul  was 
conducted,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  Antipatris  is 
mentioned  by  Jerome  and  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  ;*  a bishop  of 
Antipatris  was  present  at  the  council  of  Ch^cedon  held  A.  D. 
451;  and  it  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  Christians  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century.’  From  that  time  onward,  as  in 
so  many  other  instances,  the  later  Greek  name  (Antipatris)  has 
disappeared  in  history  ; while  the  earlier  Kefr  8&ba  has  retained 
its  hold  upon  the  lips  of  the  common  people  even  unto  this  day. 

* T«t  ▼.  Wildenbnich,  when  pAOiDg  thii  tmless  the  trench  wu  drawn  Terf  ohUqnel^f 
waj  lOTaral  jear»  after  the  rint  of  Dr  or  perhape  along  the  river  *Aqjeh. 

Smith,  could  find  no  trace  the  name  * The  road  by  Beth-horon  was  folloired 
Kefr  SAba.  &fonaUber.  der  Geogr.  Gea.  by  Cestina  in  the  fli^t  of  his  army,  Joe. 
in  Berlin,  K.  F.  L p.  238.  Ritter  Erdk.  B»  J.  2.  19.  8,  9.  lliat  by  Gt^ihna  was 
XYl.  p.  672.  traced  in  18(8,  Dr  Smith,  to  the 

* Acts  28,  31 ; comp.  v.  12.  28  iq.  neighbonrhood  of  Mqjdel  Yaba ; manv  per- 

* Qr.  Ka^epeaBd,  Joseph.  Antt  16.  6.  tions  of  the  road  being  still  in  good  prs- 

2 ; comp.  18.  16.  1,  Xafi^afid . , . ^ ppp  aervation ; tee  BibUo^  Sac.  1848,  p.  481 
*Arriirarplf  mAtitau  aq. 

* Joa.  B.  J.  1.  4.  7;  comp.  Anti  18. 15.  * Hieroo.  Epit  Paula,  p.  678.  ed.Mait 

1.  The  direct  distanoe  from  Keft  S4ba  to  Itin.  Hieroa  p.  600. 

the  coast  is  not  over  ten  or  twelve  miles.  ' Reland  Paliest.  pp.  668-670.  Tbeo* 
There  must  therefore  be  some  error  in  the  phan.  Chron.  p.  368. 
nomber  of  160  stadia  (18^  Roman  miles); 
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The  present  Kefr  S&ba  is  a village  of  some  size  ; the  houses 
are  built  of  mud,  as  in  most  of  the  villages  of  the  plain  ; and 
there  are  no  relics  of  antiquity  visible.  A well  just  east  of  the 
houses  is  fifty-seven  feet  deep  to  the  water,  and  is  walled  up 
with  hewn  stones.  The  village  stands  on  a low  eminence  near 
the  western  hills  ; hut  is  separated  from  them  by  a smaller 
Wady  or  branch  of  the  plain.'  There  seems  to  he  no  valid 
reason  for  questioning  the  identity  of  this  spot  with  Antipatris. 
The  ancient  name  itself  is  decisive  ; while,  in  the  rainy  season 
and  spring,  the  Wady  coming  from  the  mountains  would  suffi- 
ciently correspond  to  the  river  described  by  Josephus.  The 
distance  from  Lydda  is  also  tolerably  near  to  the  ancient  specifi- 
cation of  ten  Roman  miles.* 

The  name  Jiljftlieh  seems  to  correspond  to  an  ancient  Gilgal; 
and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  a village  GcUgvlis  situated  in 
the  sixth  mile  north  of  Antipatris.*  As  there  is  now  no  such 
village  known  in  the  north  of  Kefr  S&ba  ; * and  as  Jiljhlieh  lies 
short  of  that  distance  in  the  opposite  direction  ; it  may  well  be 
a question,  whether  perhaps  a slip  of  the  pen  may  not  have 
given  rise  to  the  re^ng  north  instead  of  south.  Eusebius 
must  have  known  the  place ; as  he  often  travelled  between 
Caesarea  and  Jerusalem.  This  Galgulis  may,  or  may  not,  have 
been  the  same  with  the  Gilgal  mentioned  once  along  with  Dor 
in  the  book  of  Joshua.* 

Monday,  April  26<A. — Refreshed  after  the  day  of  rest,  we 
started  from  the  Wely  at  6.45,  for  Mejdel  Y&ba  ; without  a 
guide,  as  the  way  was  plain,  and  we  were  likely  to  fell  in  with 
persons,  of  whom  we  could  make  inquiries.  At  7.05  we  crossed 
the  deep  and  broad  water-bed  of  Wady  Ednah  coming  from  E. 
8.  E.  It  is  here  known  as  Wady  Zakhr,  from  the  ruin  of  that 
name  on  its  northern  side,  half  a mile  on  our  left  ; and  is  also 
called  Wady  Khureish,  from  another  ruin  on  its  southern  bank. 
It  runs  off  just  south  of  Jiljfilieh  to  the  Wady  which  comes 
from  Kefr  S&ba  ; and  thus  goes  to  the  'Aujeh.  At  7.10  the 
ruin  Khureish  was  on  our  left,  not  far  from  our  path.  At  7.35 
we  crossed  a smaller  Wady,  with  a ruin  on  its  southern  bank, 
called  Kefr  Hatta  ; consisting  of  a few  walls  partly  standing,  a 
reservoir,  and  a sarcophagus  used  as  a drinking-trough.  Our  road 
led  along  the  low  roc^  hills  ns  they  jut  out  into  the  great  plain  ; 
in  some  places  just  crossing  their  extremities.  At  8.05  we  came 

' Se«  “Visit  to  Antipatris**  bj  EL  cording  to  the  usual  rate  of  moles,  it 
Smith,  in  1643 ; in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1643,  woold  not  exceed  ten  miles, 
p.  492  sq.  Hitter  Erdk.  XVL  p.  669  sq.  ' Onomast  art  Otla^L 

* Iiin.  Pieros  p.  COO.  The  distar^  * The  name  EUktHoh  has  no  affinitf 

from  Kefr  S&ba  to  Ljdda,  according  to  our  with  the  name  Gilgal ; nor  is  that  village 
ownob«erTatioa,isat^atrotirboars;  which,  in  anj  sense  in  the  sixth  mile  north  of 
at  our  rate  of  travelling,  would  not  vaij  Kefr  Saba, 
mneh  from  12  Roman  miles;  whQe  ac-  * Joek  12,  28. 
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to  the  broad  channel  of  Wady  Bibfih,  coming  down  from  the 
east  on  the  north  of  Mejdel.  According  to  an  informant  from 
this  villa^,  it  has  its  head  near  'Akrabeh,'  and  passes  down  near 
ez-Z&wien.  It  runs  north  of  Kol’at  el-' Ain,  and  so  to  the 
'Aujeh.  On  this  Wady,  just  within  the  hills,  is  situated  Kefr 
Kdsim,  not  here  visible  ; but  appearing  like  an  old  place,  as  we 
saw  it  afterwards  from  the  plain. 

As  we  passed  along  our  road,  Kdl’at  el-’ Ain  lay  below  ns  on 
the  right,  m a depressed  part  of  the  plain.  On  a low  mound  is 
a structure  in  the  form  of  a long  parallelogram,  said  to  have 
been  once  a fortresa  At  the  foot  of  this  mound,  on  the  west, 
is  the  great  fountain  of  the  river  'Aujeh  ; one  of  the  larg^t  in 
Palestine.  It  forms  a marshy  tract,  coveted  with  reeds  and 
rushes.  This  fountain  and  others  below  furnish,  at  this  season, 
the  whole  supply  of  water  for  the  river  ; which  is  nearly  as  large 
as  the  Jordan  near  Jericho.  The  water  has  a bluish  tinge  ; and 
the  current  is  usually  sluggish.*  The  river  sweeps  off  a&ut  W. 
N.  W.  until  it  reaches  the  hills  or  higher  plateau  ; and  just  here 
are  the  mills,  at  el-Mirr,  about  a mile  from  the  source.  The 
stream  then  passes  on  about  W.  by  8.  under  steep  banks 
formed  by  low  cliffs. 

We  came,  at  8.30,  to  Mejdel  Y&ba  ; situated  on  a rather 
steep  declivity  on  our  left,  with  a Sheikh's  house  or  palace  over- 
looking the  rest  of  the  village.  The  place  has  an  old  look  ; but 
we  saw  few  definite  traces  of  antiquity.  The  Sheikh's  palace  is 
large  and  high ; it  had  recently  been  built  up ; for  when  my 
companion  passed  this  way  in  1843,  it  was  in  mins.*  Its 
owner.  Sheikh  S&dik  el-Jema'iny,  was  now  in  banishment.  In 
a field  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village  we  noticed  two  sarco- 
phagi ; the  isolated  rocks  had  been  hewn  away  outside,  perhaps 
with  vaults  below,  like  those  at  Hableh.  We  were  delayed  here 
ten  minutes  in  trying  to  obtain  a guide  ; but  without  success.' 

From  Mejdel  we  turned  our  course  towards  the  plidn,  S.  67® 
W.  in  order  to  enter  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  Bamleh. 
Descending  from  the  villa^,  we  struck  at  8.50  the  deep  chaimel 
of  Wady  Kur&wa,  the  continuation  of  Wady  Bel&t;'  and 
followed  down  its  rijght  side  for  fifteen  minutes  ; when  we  crossed 
it.  We  could  see  a bridge  with  three  arches  about  half  a mile 
below,  on  the  Damascus  road.  This  Wady  must  drain  a large 
region  of  country  It  was  now  dry ; and  runs  to  the  'Aujeh  on 
the  west  of  the  KOl’ak  At  9.15  we  struck  the  Damascus  road. 


' See  onder  12th. 

* £.  Smith  in  Bihliothsca  Sacr.  1813,  p. 
191. 

' E.  Smith,  ibid.  p.  4S8  aq. 

* Bearings  from  Hqjdel  Ylba;  Kefir 
Saba  N.  JiQlilieh  258°.  Lndd  201°.  Kam- 


leh  212°.  Benthieh  224*.  el-MiiT  SIS*. 
Rls  el-’Ain  822". — The  following  are  oa 
the  western  ride  of  the  plain : d-Yehfldl- 
jeh  283°.  el-Fq5^  282°.  el-Muiebbia 
291°. 

' See  VoL  n.  p.  266.  [Ui.  82.] 
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called  es-Sultfina,  at  a Wely  named  Neby  ThAry,  situated  on  a 
low  Tdl,  with  a pond  of  clear  water  on  the  north  of  it.  Here 
we  stopped  ten  minutes.* 

We  now  proceeded  along  the  Sult&na  towards  Ludd  and 
Bamleh.  After  five  minutes  the  road  crossed  a Wady  with 
dirty  standing  water ; and  then  rose  to  a higher  tract  in  the 
plain,  with  a more  gravelly  soil.  At  9.45  we  came  to  Renthieh, 
close  upon  our  left  hand  ; situated  on  an  isolated  ledge  of  rock, 
which  here  protrudes  in  the  midst  of  the  plain.  It  was  once 
apparently  a place  of  some  size  ; but  is  now  a miserable  hamlet.' 

The  name  Renthieh  (or  Remthieh,  as  we  sometimes  heard 
h)  is  sufficiently  near  in  form,  to  suggest  an  identity  with  the 
Arimathea  of  the  New  Testament.*  In  a former  volume,  I 
have  given  reasons  for  regarding  Arimathea  as  having  no  con- 
nection with  Ramleh,  but  as  probably  situated  on  some  one  of 
the  hills  in  the  east  or  northeast  of  Lydda.*  The  same  general 
munds  hold  good  against  the  idea  of  seeking  Arimathea  at 
^nthieh  ; and  I may  here  subjoin  a few  additional  remarks. 

Joeephus  mentions  in  the  north  of  Judea  four  toparchies, 
named  from  their  chief  towns,  viz.  Acrabatene,  Gophna,  Thamna, 
and  Lydda.  These  towns  are  now  all  known  ; Thamna  having 
been  discovered  in  1843  by  Dr  Smith,  under  the  present  name  of 
Tibneh,  on  the  way  from  Gophna  to  Mejdel  YAba.‘  The 
nature  of  the  country  shows,  that  these  toparchies  probably 
formed  long  parallelograms  lying  parallel  to  each  other,  extend- 
ing in  length  from  north  to  south.  The  first  occupied  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  water-shed  on  the  mountains  ; the  second,  the 
western  side  of  the  same,  still  upon  the  mountains  ; the  third, 
that  of  Thamna,  lay  along  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  ; 
while  the  last,  that  of  Lydda,  comprised  most  of  the  plain. 
South  of  the  Thamnitic  toparchy  was  that  of  Emmaus  ; while 
Joppa  and  Jamnia  had  jurisdiction  over  the  towns  adjacent  to 
them.*  Now  as  Arimathea  was  situated  in  the  Thamnitic  dis- 
trict ;*  and  this  included  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountains 
and  probably  the  adjacent  hills  ; we  certainly  cannot  well  look 
for  Arimathea  either  at  Ramleh  or  at  Renthieh,  which  are  both 


* Bemringt  from  Nebr  Thiiy:  Mejdel 
8T.  KfiPat  el.'Ain  10  . Ka^h  818*.  Kan- 
thiab  193*'.  Kafr  Kasim  48’.  aUMuzaU 
rfah  136\  Kfilj  U5\  These  lut  thiba 
aia  <m  um)  among  the  lower  eastern  bills. 

* Bewriogs  at  Renthieh : K&lj  106'’. 
Mnseiri'ah  83^.  Mejdel  Yiba  45*.  el- 
T^6diTeh  250*,  m.  Ramleh  206"’. 
LmAd  i0O\  Deir  Abu  Mesh'al  ? 114*. 
Dnr  Thrif  167*.  at-Tlieh  147*.— Tliesa 
ImI  two  are  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  bills. 

* There  is  howarar  another  Rcmthrhy 
•act  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  Hig  rood  south 


of  Eshmiskln.  This  would  seem  to  show, 
that  the  name  can  have  no  naoessaiy  con- 
nection with  the  form  ArimeUhra. 

* See  Vol  IL  pp.  239.  241.  [iu.40.44.] 

* EL  Smith  in  Biblio^.  Sac.  1843,  p. 
484 

* Jos.  B.  J.  8.  8.  6.  Antt  14.  11.  2. 
PUn.  H.  N.  5.  16. 

* Onomast.  **  Armafha  Sopkim  . . * m 
regione  Tamnidoa  jnxta  Dio^lim.  unde 
fuit  Joseph  qoi  in  Evangeliisob  Arimathia 
esse  scribitar.** 
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in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  naturally  within  the  district  of 
Lydda. 

The  same  result  seems  to  follow  from  a notice  of  Jerome. 
That  father,  in  describing  the  journey  of  Paula,  represents  her 
as  passing  from  Antipatris  to  Lydda ; thence,  not  far  from  that 
city,  to  Arimathea  and  Nobe ; to  Joppa  also  ; and  then,  turn- 
ing back,  to  Emmaus  or  Nicopolis  ; whence  she  took  the  route 
by  the  two  Beth-horons  to  Jerusalem.'  , All  this  serves  to  show, 
fimt,  that  Arimathea  was  not  Bcnthieh,  which  lies  directly  on  the 
road  between  Antipatris  and  Lydda ; and,  secondly,  that  it 
probably  did  lie  somewhere  between  Lydda  and  Nobe,  now  Beit 
Nhba,  a mile  northeast  of  Yhlo.  Perhaps  it  is  not  t<M  much  to 
hope,  that  the  ancient  site  of  Arimathea  may  hereafter  be  dis- 
covered somewhere  in  that  region  ; which,  as  yet,  has  not  been 
fully  explored. 

Leaving  Benthieh  at  10  o’clock,  we  proceeded  towards  Ludd. 
The  ground  soon  sinks  again  to  the  lower  plain,  level  and  rich,  ex- 
tending towards  Yftfa,  lying  back  of  the  hills  that  are  on  the  west 
of  Fejjeh.  In  that  direction  several  villages  came  in  sight  as  we 

Essed  along  ; the  names  of  which  we  lost  for  want  of  a guide. 

the  same  direction  the  large  Wady  just  north  of  Ludd  runs 
to  the  'Aujeh.'  At  10.25  we  had  a distant  view  of  Y&fa,  bear- 
ing N.  78“  W.  We  crossed  a Wady  at  10.40,  having  a bridge 
with  two  arches  and  a pool  of  water  under  them.*  At  11 
o'clock  there  was  a ruin  on  the  right ; apparently  once  a Kh&n. 
At  11.20,  Berfilieh  was  in  sight,  S.  60°  E.  on  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  eastern  hills,  apparently  a ruin.  We  came  at  11.30 
to  a noble  bridge  of  three  or  more  arches,  spanning  the  great 
Wady  which  encircles  Ludd,  and  passes  off  northwest  to  the 
'Aiyeh.  This  bridge  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  well  built, 
of  twice  the  usual  width,  and  still  tolerably  paved.  All  these 
bridges  and  Kh&ns  along  the  Sult&na  show  how  imporbuit  this 
road  once  was,  as  the  great  line  of  communication  and  commerce 
between  Egypt  and  Damascus. 

We  reached  Ludd  at  11.45  ; and  stmped  for  lunch  on  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  town  outside.  'The  Bamleh  road  lies 
a little  further  west ; and  our  mules  and  muleteers  {par  nobile) 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  keep  on  towards  that  place.  We  had 
nothing  left,  but  to  send  Bashid  after  them  to  bring  them  back  ; 
and  this  detained  us  here  fur  nearly  two  hours.  There  was  a 


* Hieron.  in  Ep.  86  td  Ewtoch.  Epit 
PanljOy  p.  678,  **et  Ljddam  yenam  in 
Diofpolim  (yidit)  . . . hand  procol  ab  ea 
Ariiutbiam  yicuiom  Joaeph,  qni  Dominnm 

•epeliyit ; et  Kobe  urbem  laoerdotum  . . . 
Joppen  qnoqoe  . . . rfpetitoque  itiner*  Ki- 
oop^m,  qiuD  prias  Kmmaoi  yocaimtnr . . . 


atone  inde  proficieoene  ascendit  Betboron 
inferioremf"  etc. 

* At  10.16,  the  yQlage  et-Tireh  bore  S. 
46*  £.  li  m. 

* At  lOJiO,  Deir  TOHf  boie  & 60*  E. 
2 m. 
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large  muster  of  camels  in  the  open  ground  near  us  ; many  of 
them  young.  Among  the  houses  in  this  quarter  were  several 
large  buildiugs,  said  to  be  in  use  as  soap  factories.  The  houses 
of  Ludd,  though  numerous,  are  in  general  small  and  mean. 
Here  our  eyes  were  again  greeted  with  the  pleasant  sight  of  a 
number  of  palm  trees. 

We  engaged  a guide  for  T&lo  ; and  before  leaving,  he  took 
us  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  church,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of 
the  town.  Instead  of  passing  through  the  streets,  he  led  us 
around  on  the  outside  towards  the  south  ; where  we  entered  by 
another  gate  not  much  firequented.  These  are  noble  ruins  ; but 
were  now,  by  daylight,  less  majestic  and  imposing,  than  as  we 
saw  them  formerly,  by  moonlight.  The  historical  notices  of  the 
church,  and  of  Lydda,  I have  elsewhere  given.' 

Leaving  the  gate  at  1.55,  we  took  the  road  for  Y&lo  by  way 
of  el-Kubfib,  at  first  S.  26°  E.  After  fifteen  minutes  we  crossed 
obliquely  Wady  Harir,  coming  from  the  S.  S.  W.  and  uniting  a 
little  further  north  with  Wady  'Atallah,  to  form  the  great  water- 
course on  the  north  of  Ludd.  Here  were  pools  of  stagnant 
water  ; from  which  women  were  filling  their  jars,  and  bearing 
them  away  on  their  heads.  The  ground  now  became  higher  ; 
and  at  2.20  there  was  a ridge  or  swell,  with  an  extensive  view.* 
After  another  reach  of  the  plain,  we  come  at  2.45  to  the  water- 
bed  of  Wady  ’Atallah,  coming  down  by  Kub&b  from  the  Meij 
Ibn  'Omeir.  We  followed  up  this  valley ; and  ten  minutes  later 
Kubab  came  in  sight,  8.  35°  E.  We  afterwards  rose  upon  the 
western  side  of  the  valley  along  the  plain ; and  at  3.10  had 
several  villages  in  sight.*  Among  them  was  Abu  Shftsheh  on 
the  western  end  of  a range  of  hills  in  the  south ; also  'Ann&beh, 
a village  of  some  size  on  the  north  of  the  Wady.  We  here  dis- 
missed our  guide,  who  had  given  us  little  satisfaction. 

Keeping  along  the  edge  of  the  plain,  we  at  length  climbed  the 
steep  hill  of  Kub&b,  and  reached  that  village  at  3.55.  This  hill 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  northern  extremities  of  the  range 
running  out  N.  N.  W.  from  Zorah  ; or  rather  perhaps,  as  a 
northeastern  spur  of  the  same.  The  village  is  of  considerable 
size  ; but  has  no  marks  of  antiquity,  nor  any  historical  impor- 
tance. As  we  passed  up  along  its  southwestern  side,  we  had 
some  difficulty  to  pick  our  way  among  the  numerous  openings, 
like  small  wells,  leading  to  subterranean  magazines  for  grain. 
The  people  were  quite  civil.  We  found  that  having  no  guide 
we  had  come  out  of  our  way  in  ascending  to  the  village  ; inas- 

' SmVoI.  n.  pp.  244-248.  [iK.  49-60,]  it  iames  from  the  eutern  hnu  into  the 

* Beeringfl  at  2.20  : Jimnil06\  Ram-  plain, 
leh  264*  Lndd  3S4*.  Nebj  Dani&l  116*.  * Bearings  at  8.10:  Abu  Sfahsheh  198*. 

tl-Hadlriieh  43’.  This  latter  is  a large  el-Birriyrh  S.  SO""  W.  m.  el-Kabab 
tillage  Jost  at  the  month  of  a Wad^,  ai  Ids'*.  el-*Aiu)&beh  82%  2 m. 
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mncb  as  our  proper  road  lay  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley  on 
the  north  ; and  we  now  had  some  difficulty  in  descending  the 
very  steep  declivity  on  that  side  to  regain  it.  Here  Wady  'Aly, 
coming  fiwm  Sdris  and  L&tron,  unites  with  Wady  ’Atallah  com- 
ing from  the  Meij.' 

The  large  village  ’Ann&beh  was  here  in  the  north  beyond  the 
valley.  The  name  suggests  the  Bethoanndba  or  Bethannaba  of 
Jerome  ; which  according  to  him  was  in  the  fourth  mile  from 
Lydda  ; though  many  said  it  was  in  the  eighth  mile.'  Thia 
seems  to  imply,  that,  even  thus  early,  the  names  of  ’Annfibeh 
and  Beit  Nhba  were  sometimes  confounded  ; the  specifications 
of  four  mUes  and  eight  miles  from  Lydda  being  still  applicable  to 
these  villages  respectively. 

Leaving  Kubab  at  4.15,  we  descended  towards  the  northeast, 
crossed  Wady  'Aly,  and  proceeded  up  Wady  'Atallah  towards 
Yfilo.  The  position  of  this  place  was  pointed  out  to  us,  as  on  the 
north  side  of  a spur  or  ridge  running  out  west  from  the  moun- 
tains on  the  south  of  the  Merj  ; but  it  was  not  visible  from 
Kub&b.  Our  road  led  along  the  broad  open  valley,  about  8. 
70°  E.’  After  half  an  hour  our  course  became  about  E.  8.  E. 
and  at  5 o’clock  we  reached  the  western  extremity  of  the  spur. 
We  soon  turned  up  along  the  hill  side  ; and  after  a while  pa^ 
a small  Wady  running  down  north,  with  a little  fountain  on  its 
further  side  by  the  path.  At  5.40  we  came  to  Y&lo. 

This  village  is  situated  midway  up  this  northern  declivity, 
between  two  ravines  running  down  to  the  plain  below  ; it  thus 
overlooks  the  beautiful  meadow-like  tract  of  the  Meij  Ibn  ’Omeir. 
There  is  a fountain  in  the  western  ravine,  which  supplies  the 
village.  The  place  has  an  old  appearance  ; and  in  a cliff  beyond 
the  eastern  ravine  are  several  large  caverns  in  the  rocks  ; which 
may  be  natural,  but  have  probably  been  enlarged.  The  village 
belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Sheikhs  Abu  Ghaush,  who  reside  at 
Kuriet  el-’Enab.  One  of  the  younger  of  them  was  now  here, 
and  paid  us  a visit  in  our  tent.  The  people  of  Ydlo  were  well 
disposed,  and  treated  us  respectfully. 

The  fine  plain  or  basin,  Meij  Ibn  'Omeir,  which  now  lay 
spread  out  before  us,  stretches  in  among  the  hills  quite  to  the 
base  of  the  steep  wall  of  the  mountains  ; on  the  top  of  which 
are  situated  Upper  Beth-horon  and  Sfiris.  South  of  it  is  the 
ridge  of  Yfilo  ; and  on  the  north  and  northwest  are  lower  hills. 


’ Bearings  at  Knbob:  Ramleh  314*. 
*Aim&beh  N.  eULatron  151*.  'Amwis 
135*.  Selbit  91*.  Saris  ? 130*.  Beit 
Kuba  lOr. 

* Onomast  art.  Anob : “ Est  usque  bo- 
die  villa  joxta  Diospolim  quasi  quarto 
milliario  ad  orieotalem  plagam,  quse  voca- 


tor  Bethoannaba.  Pleriqne  antem  iffir- 
mant  In  octavo  ab  ea  milliario  sitanit  et 
appellari  Betbaonabam." 

* Bearings  at  4.40 : el-L4triyn  8.1^0* 
'Amwas  S.  25*  E.  1 m.  Selbit  K.  4 £. 
1 m.  Ibis  last  is  a ruin  north  cC  tbs 
Wad/. 
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The  name  Ibn  ’Omeir  belongs  to  a district,  and  not  specially  to 
the  plain.  In  oni  former  journey  we  had  looked  down  upon  this 
fine  tract  from  the  hi^  position  of  Beit  'tfr  el-F6ka  ; and  the 
description  then  given  we  now  found  to  be  correct ; with  the 
single  exception,  that,  as  seen  from  so  high  a point,  the  basin 
seemed  to  be  drained  off  more  in  the  southwest  towards  Ekron  ; 
whereas,  as  now  appears,  it  is  drained  by  Wady  'Atalleh  to  the 
’Anjeh.‘  In  and  around  the  plain  are  several  villages.  From 
T&lo  we  could  see  Beit  Ntiba  in  the  plain  ; Beit  Lttkieh  at  the 
foot  of  the  northern  hills ; Bfimm&neh,  a ruin,  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  ; also  Bds  Kerka'  and  Jemmfila  on  the  lower  parts  of 
the  mountain  further  north,  in  the  district  of  the  Simhfin 
Sheikhs,  who  live  at  Bds  KerW,  and  are  Keis.*  Could  we  have 
taken  a direct  route  finm  Mejdel  Yfiba  to  Y&lo,  more  towards 
the  east,  it  would  have  brought  us  through  a tract  as  yet  little 
visited,  containing  apparently  many  villages. 

The  whole  of  the  Merj,  and  indeed  very  much  of  the  great 

Elain  through  which  we  h^  passed  to-day,  was  now  covered  with 
eavy  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  Meij,  especially,  reminded 
me  in  this  respect  of  the  rich  harvest  I had  seen  a year  before  in 
Lincolnshire,  m passing  from  London  to  Scotland.  The  barley 
was  now  in  the  ear  ; and  would  soon  bo  ready  for  harvesting. 
Many  tares  were  mingled  with  the  grain.  The  dry  season,  too, 
had  already  commence  ; the  grass  in  many  places  was  beginning 
to  lose  its  green  ; and  in  two  or  three  weeks  the  present  verdure 
of  the  fields  would  be  no  more. 

In  a former  volume  I have  stated  the  reasons  for  regarding 
Y&lo  as  the  rurcient  Ayalon  ; and  the  fine  basin  below  as  the 
valley  of  Aijalon,  over  which  Joshua  commanded  the  moon  to 
stand  still.*  The  place  bad  always  interested  us  ; and  we  were 
Ratified  in  being  able  to  spend  a night  in  it.  8o  far  as  I know, 
It  had  as  yet  been  visited  by  no  modem  traveller.* 

Beit  Nbba,  which  lay  l^low  us  in  the  plain,  about  a mile 
distant,  with  a large  olive  grove  beyond  it,  we  may  regard  as  the 
representative  of  the  Noht  of  Jerome  ; and  was  also  in  his  day 
regarded  by  some  as  a Bethannaha.*  The  historical  notices  are 
given  in  a former  volume.'  This  plain  was  selected  by  Bichard 
of  England  as  the  place  of  his  lon^  encampment,  doubtless  on 
account  of  its  convenience  and  fertility. 


• S«  VoL  n.  p.  268.  pa.  63.] 

■ For  the  two  greet  peitiei,  Keie  end 
Yemen,  eee  in  VoL  H p.  17.  [ii.  844.] — 
BeariaK*  et  Ytio  ; Beit  ’Ur  cl-F6ke  64*. 
Beit  K^be  41*,  1 m.  Beit  LAkieh69°. 
Rfimmeneh  86*.  Bie  KeiAe’  69°.  JemmUe 
36*. 

• Joth.  10,  13.  See  VoL  U p.  268  iq. 
[Hi.  63.1 

• Dr  WllMn  ipeek*  of  hariiig  Htn  the 

Voi.  in.— 13 


three  rilleget,  ’Amwla,  Beit  N&ba,  end 
Yilo,  from  the  Jenualem  road  near  LA- 
trAn.  This  would  not  be  poMible,  1 think, 
aa  to  Beit  Ktba,  and  certainly  not  a>  to 
Yilo.  Lendl  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  266. 

* Hieroa  in  Ep.  86  ad  Enitoch.  Epit 
Panha,  p 678 ; lee  above,  p.  142.  n.  1.— 
Onomaat  art  Atub ; tea  above,  p 14^ 
D.  8. 

• Vol  n p.  264.  [iU.  64.] 
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At  Tdlo  we  were  told  of  a ruin  in  the  mountains  on  the 
east,  said  not  to  he  far  off,  called  Kefir.  It  was,  however,  now 
too  late  for  us  to  visit  it  from  Yfilo;  nor  were  we  able  after- 
wards to  make  an  excursion  to  it  from  Jerusalem.  But,  in  the 
name  Kefir,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  ancient  Che- 
phirah,  a city  of  the  Gibeonites,  afterwards  assigned  to  Benja- 
min ; and,  after  the  captivity,  again  inhabited  by  the  returning 
exiles.  ‘ From  that  day  till  this,  it  has  remained  unknown. 
When  ascertained,  it  will  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  four 
cities  of  the  Gibeonites  ; the  other  three,  Gibeon,  Beeroth,  and 
Kirjath-Jearim,  having  already  been  recognised  in  el-Jib,  el- 
Blreh,  and  Kuriet  el-’Enab. 

Tuesday,  April  27th. — The  morning  opened  with  an  appear- 
ance of  rain,  and  a slight  shower  fell  ; hut  the  clouds  soon  broke 
away,  and  the  day  b^ame  fine.  We  broke  up  from  Y&lo  at 
6.5.5,  with  a guide  for  SOr’a.  At  first  we  returned  on  our  road 
of  last  evening  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  kept  still  high  along 
the  declivity,  about  N.  65°  W.’  At  7.25  we  turned  to  the  left 
around  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge  ; and  had  ’Amwfis  and  Lfttron 
before  us  in  a line,  S.  47°  W.* 

Descending  gradually  we  came  at  7.40  to  the  village  of 
'Amwas,  lying  on  the  gradual  western  declivity  of  a rocky  hill, 
sufficiently  high  to  have  an  extensive  view  of  the  great  plain. 
It  is  now  a poor  hamlet  consisting  of  a few  mean  houses.  There 
are  two  fountains  or  wells  of  living  water  ; one  just  hy  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  other  a little  down  the  shallow  valley  west.  The 
former  is  probably  the  one  mentioned  by  Sozomen  in  the  fifth 
century,  by  Theophancs  in  the  sixth,  and  again  by  Willibald  in 
the  eighth,  as  situated  in  a spot  where  three  ways  met  (in  trivia), 
aud  as  jrassessing  healing  qualities.* 

We  noticed  also  fragments  of  two  marble  columns  ; and 
were  told  of  sarcophagi  near  by,  which  had  recently  heen  opened. 
But  the  chief  relic  of  antiquity  consists  in  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  church  just  south  of  the  village,  originally  a fine  struc- 
ture, built  of  large  hewn  stones.  The  circular  eastern  end  is 
still  standing,  as  also  the  two  western  comers  ; but  the  inter- 
vening parts  lie  in  ruins.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  the 
ancient  Nicopolis.* 

That  ’Amwfts  represents  the  ancient  Emmaus  or  Nicopolis, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  according  to  the  Jtin. 


■ Joeh.  9,  17.  18,  26.  Em  2,  25.  Kch. 
7,  29. 

* Bearingi  &t  7. 10 : eUBoij  15*.  Knbab 
299". 

' Be&ring)i  nt  7.25:  Knb&b  304*.  Aba 
Sb5fiheb  288^  Kh&ldeh  266'.  Beit  Jiz 
286".  LAtr6n227*.  *Amw4s  227". 

* Socom.  H.  EL  6.  21.  Theopban.  p.  41. 


Vita  S.  Willibaldi  ab  aaon.  § 18.  The 
fame  of  this  foantaln  seems  to  hare  been 
spread  abroad,  as  healing  both  man  and 
beast ; see  Reland  Pal.  p.  759  sq. 

* tarings  at  *Amwis:  Kub6b  814*. 
Ramleh  814".  Aba  Shhsheh  289*.  Beil 
Jiz  284*.  *Aui4beh  888*. 
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Hieros.  twenty-two  Boman  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  and 
ten  from  Lydda,  I believe  no  one  doubts.*  The  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament ; but  from  the  first  book  of  Macca- 
bees and  from  Josephus  we  learn,  that  here  Judas  Maccabmus 
defeated  the  Syrian  general  Ootgias;  ’ that  Emmaus,  having 
been  dismantled,  was  afterwards  fortified  by  the  Syrian  Bac- 
chides  ; ’ that  under  the  Homans  it  became  the  head  of  a 
toparchy ; was  afterwards  reduced  to  slavery  by  Cassius  ; and 
at  last  was  burned  by  order  of  Varus  just  after  the  death  of 
Herod  the  Great*  The  place  appears  not  to  have  received  the 
name  Nicopolis  until  the  third  century  after  Christ ; when  it 
was  again  rebuilt  by  the  exertions  of  the  writer  Julius  Africanus, 
who  flourished  about  A.  D.  220.‘  This  name,  along  with 
Emmaus,  it  continued  to  bear  during  the  centuries  of  the 
crusades.*  Yet  the  writers  of  that  epoch,  and  later  travellers, 
who  speak  of  a CaateUum  Emmaus  (from  the  Vulgate),  evidently 
had  in  view,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  the  fortress  at  el-L&trdn, 
a mile  dist^t,  on  the  Jerusalem  road.*  The  village  ’Amwds, 
though  in  sight  from  that  road,  would  seem  hitherto  to  have  been 
actually  visited  by  no  traveller. 

A question  of  a good  deal  of  historical  interest  connects 
itself  with  this  place  ; viz.  whether  it  stands  in  any  relation  to  the 
Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament,  whither  the  two  disciples  were 
going  from  Jerusalem,  as  Jesus  drew  near  and  went  with  them, 
on  the  day  of  his  resurrection  ? ' As  the  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament now  stands,  the  distance  of  the  place  from  Jerusalem  is 
said  to  have  been  sixty  stadia ; which,  if  correct,  of  course 
excludes  all  idea  of  any  connection  with  the  present  ’Amw&s ; 
the  latter  being  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  distant 
fium  the  Holy  City.* 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  after  the  apostolic  age,  the  opinion 
prevailed  in  the  church,  that  Nicc^lis  (as  it  was  then  called) 
was  the  scene  of  that  narrative.  Both  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in 


' Hieron.  ad.  Dan.  a 8 et  12 ; **  Emant, 
qtuB  nunc  Nioopolii . . . nbi  meipinnt  mon- 
tana  JndnB  oonrargera.**  llin.  Hieioa.  p. 
600. 

* 1 Maoc.  8y  40. 57.  4,8. 14. 15.  Hiaron. 
ad.  Dail  c,  8. 

* 1 Macc.  9,  50.  Joa  Antt.  18.  1.  8. 

* Joi  R J.  8.  3.  5.— Antt  14.  IL  2. 
ib.  17.  10.  9. 

* Hieron.  in  Catalog.  Scriptor.  Eodea. 
**  Jnliae  Africanua,  enju*  qainqnc  de  tem- 

Kribua  extant  volumina,  mb  Imperatore 
. Anrelio  Antonino  . • . legadonem  pro 
Inetaurationo  nrbia  Emmaoa  etuoepit,  que 
poctea  Kic<^Ue  appellata  eet**  Chnn. 


Pasebal.  ad  A.  D.  228.  See  Reland  p.  759. 

• Wm.  Tjt,  7.  24.  ib.  8.  L Brocardue 
G.  9.  10. 

* Here  the  first  host  of  crusaders  en- 
camped for  the  last  time  before  reaching 
Jerusalem  ; WiU.  Tjr.  7.  24. 

• Luke  24,  13-85. 

* The  Itin.  Hieros.  gives  the  distance  of 
Nicopolis  from  Jerusalem  at  22  R.  miles. 
Bat  the  specifications  of  that  Itinerary  as 
to  distances  are  only  general,  and  can 
never  be. taken  as  exact  The  traveller 
now  ocenpies  from  ns  to  $ix  and  a half 
hoars  between  *Amwks  and  Jemsalcm, 
over  a very  bad  road. 
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the  fourth  century,  are  explicit  on  this  point ; the  one  a leading 
bishop  and  historian,  the  other  a scholar  and  translator  of  the 
.Scriptures.'  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  known  of  no  other  in- 
terpretation ; nor  is  there  a trace  of  any  other  in  any  ancient 
writer.  The  same  opinion  continued  general  down  through 
succeeding  ages  until  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century  when  slight  traces  begin  to  appear  of  the  later  idea, 
which  fixed  an  Emmaus  at  Knbeibch ; a transfer  of  which  there 
is  no  earlier  vestige,  and  for  which  there  was  no  possible  gronnd, 
except  to  find  an  Emmaus  at  about  sixty  stadia  from  the  Holy 
City.’ 

Thus,  for  thirteen  centuries  did  the  interpretation  current 
in  the  wWe  church  regard  the  Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament 
as  identical  with  Nicopolis.  This  was  not  the  voice  of  mere 
tradition  ; but  the  well  considered  judgment  of  men  of  learning 
and  critical  skill,  resident  in  the  country,  acquainted  with  the 
places  in  question,  and  occupied  in  investigating  and  describing 
the  scriptural  topography  of  the  Holy  Land. — The  objections 
which  lie  against  t^  view  have  been  well  presented  by  Beland 
and  others  ; and  are  the  four  following  : ‘ 

First.  The  express  statement  of  Luke,  that  Emmaus  was 
distant  from  Jerusalem  sixty  stadia.*  Such  is  indeed  the  pres- 
ent reading,  as  found  in  aU  the  editions  and  in  most  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  several  manuscripts  and  some  of 
them  of  high  authority,  read  here  one  hundred  and  sixty  ; and 
thus  point  to  Nicopolu.*  This  may  then  have  been  the  current 
reading  in  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  There  seems 
indeed,  to  be  a strong  probability  that  it  actually  was  so  ; since 
otherwise,  those  fathers  in  searching  for  the  Emmaus  of  Luke, 
had  only  to  seek  at  the  distance  of  sixty  stadia  from  Jerusalem, 
in  order  to  find  it.  We  therefore,  may  draw  at  least  this  defi- 
nite conclusion,  viz.  that  in  their  day  such  an  Emmaus  was  un- 
known ; and,  also,  that  probably  their  copies  read  one  hundred 
and  sixty  st^ia. — It  may  have  been  that  the  word  or  numeral 
letter  signifying  a himdr^  had  early  begun  to  be  dropped  from 


‘ Onomast.  art  Mnmi* ; here  Jerome, 
traaelatinff  Etuebint,  writes:  *'  de 

qno  loco  Cleophas,  oajes  Locas  memi- 
&it  EraDgelista.  Hiec  eet  nimo  Nicopolis 
insignia  ciritas  Palsstins.*’ 

* So  Soiomsn  H.  E.  5.  21.  Tbeopbao. 
p.  41.  Vita  S.  WlUibaldi  ab  anon.  $ 18. 
Wia  Tyr.  7.  24.  Jac.  de  Vitr.  68.  p.  1081. 
Brocardos  c.  10. 

' Sir  J.  ManndsTille,  Voiags  p.  94. 
Lndolf  de  Sachem  § 43 ; in  Reusb.  p.  850. 
See  more  in  VoL  IL  p.  256.  n.  4.  [UL 
66.] — Mr  Williams  sapposes  Knriet  eb 


’Enab  to  bare  been  earlier  regarded  as 
Emmaus ; of  which  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est Testige  in  history  or  tradition.  Churches 
in  Palesdne,  no,  1.  p.  7. 

* Reland  Pal  p.  426  sq.  Raomer  PaL 
p.  169.  Edit  8. 

* Lake  24,  la 

* Two  nncial  nanoscripts  hare  this 
reading,  via.  K,  or  Cod.  Cypriu* ; and 

or  Cod  Vindobenensii ; besides  several 
carsive  mannacripts.  See  the  critical 
editions  of  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Tischendof^ 
eta 
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the  text  hy  a lapse  of  transcribers  ; and  that  this  was  increased 
as  copies  were  multiplied  in  other  lands,  by  copyists  who  knew 
nothing  of  Palestine ; until  at  length  by  degrees  the  omission 
became  current  in  the  manuscripts.  Indeed,  few  if  any  of  the 
manuscripts  now  extant,  were  written  in  Palestine.  There  exist 
likewise  in  the  New  Testament  other  examples  of  erroneous 
readings,  which  have  doubtless,  in  like  manner,  crept  in  through 
the  error  of  transcribers.' 

Second.  Josephus  relates,  that  Vespasian  (or  Titus)  assigned 
in  Palestine  a place  of  habitation  for  eight  hundred  men,  whom 
he  had  dismis^  from  his  army ; it  was  called  Emmaus,  and 
was  distant  from  Jerusalem  sixty  stadia.*  This,  it  is  said,  con- 
firms the  present  reading  of  the  New  Testament.  But  since,  as 
is  well  known,  the  works  of  Josephus  were  copied  in  a later  age 
almost  exclusively  by  Christian  transcribers,  this  passage  would 
very  naturally  be  conformed  to  the  current  reading  in  Luke ; 
whUe  it  is  alro  true,  that  several  manuscripts  of  Josephus  still 
read  here  thirty  stadia.'  This  at  least  shows  the  reading  to  be 
variable,  and  therefore  doubtful ; so  that  it  can  have  no  weight 
in  determining  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  Indeed,  the 
original  of  it  may  just  as  well  have  been  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Third.  The  Emmaus  of  Luke  and  Josephus,  it  is  said,  is 
called  a villaye;*  while  Nicopolis  was  a city.  But  the  word 
employed  by  Luke  signifies  strictly  a town  without  walls,  a 
country-town,  as  distinguished  from  a fortified  city ; and  that  used 
by  Josephus  denotes  a place,  and  is  also  put  for  a fortified  post 
or  town.  Emmaus  had  been  laid  in  ashes  by  Varus  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Herod,  and  would  seem  not  to  have  been 
fully  rebuilt  until  the  third  century  ; when  it  received  the  name 
of  Nicopolis.  When  Luke  wrote,  therefore,  it  was  probably 
still  a place  partially  in  ruins  and  without  waUs  ; a fitting  post 
for  a colony  of  disbanded  soldiers. 

Fourth.  The  distance  of  Nicopolis  from  Jerusalem  is  too 
great,  it  is  said,  to  admit  of  the  return  of  the  two  disciples  the 
same  evening,  so  as  to  meet  the  assembled  apostles.  This  how- 
ever would  depend,  not  so  much  upon  the  distance,  as  upon  the 
time  when  they  set  off.  They  “ rose  up  the  same  hour,”'  and 


‘ Thtu  in  Jobn  19,  14  it  is  said  that 
Jens  waa  aentenoad  by  P3at«  at  tb«  tixth 
boor;  wfaQe  aooording  to  Mark  15,  26  he 
was  emcided  at  the  third  boor ; which  last 
alone  accords  with  the  circmnstanoes  of 
the  cmciAxion.  A transcriber  probably 
nistook  f for  r'.  See  the  anthor's  Gr. 
Hann.  p.  220.— Another  instance  is  Acts 
7,  16,  where  Ahrokam  is  pot  for  Jacob; 
oomp.  Gen.  88,  18.  19.— A third  is  the  in- 
■ertioQ  of  the  name  Jeremiah^  Matt.  27, 
>;  oomp.  Zech.  11,  IX  18. 

Vot  111—18* 


* J<M.  B.  J.  7.  6.  6. — Both  Do  Wetto 
ud  Mojer,  on  Lnke  24,  13,  refer  to  Jo- 
wpbtu  M placing  this  Emmans  on  tho 
north  of  Jernsalom.  Bat  neither  Josephna 
nor  any  other  writer  says  one  word  as  to 
its  dir^on  from  the  Holy  City. 

' See  note  on  Joseph.  1.  c.  ed.  Harer- 
eamp.  Rodiger  in  Ailg.  Lit.  Zeit  Apr. 
1842,  no.  72,  p.  676. 

• Lnke  24,  13  ad/tq.  Joa  B.  J.  7.  6.  6 
Xitptor.  See  the  Lexioons. 

'Lake  24,  33. 
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naturally  returned  in  haste,  to  make  known  their  glad  tidings  ; 
although  with  all  their  haste,  they  conld  not  well  have  travened 
the  distance  in  less  than  five  hours.  It  was  not  yet  evening 
when  they  arrived  at  Enunaus  ; ' and  if  they  set  ofif  to  return 
even  as  late  as  six  o’clock,  which  at  that  season  would  be  about 
sunset,  they  might  reach  the  city  by  eleven  o’clock.  The  apos- 
tles were  assembled  and  the  doors  were  shut  “ for  fear  of  the 
Jews  ; ” * they  had  indeed  partaken  of  an  evening  meal,  but  this 
had  already  boon  long  ended  ; for  Jesus  afterwards  inquires,  if 
they  have  there  any  food.'  It  was  evidently  late.  There  is 
therefore  nothing  impossible  or  improbable  in  the  supposition, 
that  the  two  had  hastened  back  a long  distance,  late  at  night, 
perhaps  with  much  bodily  effort,  to  declare  to  their  brethren  the 
wonderful  things  of  which  they  had  been  witnesses.  A like 
amount  of  travel,  on  an  extraordinary  occasion,  would  be  noth- 
ing strange  even  at  the  present  day. 

The  case  then  may  be  thus  presented.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  reading  of  good  manuscripts  gives  the  distance  of  Emmaus 
from  Jerui^em  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia ; at  which 
point  there  was  a place  called  Emmaus,  which  still  exists  as  the 
village  ’Amwfis ; and  all  this  is  further  supported  by  the  critical 
judgment  of  learned  men  residing  in  the  country  near  the  time  ; 
as  also  by  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  first  thirteen  centuries. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  current  reading  of  sixty  stadia 
in  most  of  the  present  manuscripts,  written  out  of  Palestine  ; 
supported  only  by  a doubtful  reading  of  Josephus  ; but  with  no 
pl^e  existing,  either  now  or  at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  to 
which  this  specification  can  be  referred.  So  far  as  it  regards 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  a question  between  two  various  read- 
ings ; one,  now  the  current  one  in  manuscripts  and  editions,  but 
with  no  o^er  valid  support ; the  other  supported  in  like  manner 
by  manuscripts,  as  also  by  facts,  by  the  judgment  of  early 
scholars,  and  by  early  and  unbroken  tradition. — After  long  and 
repeated  consideration,  I am  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.' 


Leaving  ’Amwds  and  proceeding  along  the  declivity,  which 
here  falls  off  gradually  towards  the  west,  we  came  in  twenty 
minutes  to  the  Jerusalem  road,  and  to  el-Ldtron  situated  close 


■ Lake  24,  28.  29. 

• John  20,  19. 

■ Murk  16,  14.  Lnks  24,  41. 

* See  also  Rddifi^r  in  Allg.  Lil  Zeit  !• 
c.  Ritter  Erdk.  XVI.  p.  545  sq. — It  maj 
be  said,  and  has  been  said,  that  the  Mss. 
which  read  “ one  hondred  and  siz^i"  were 


mcrelj  conformed  to  the  preraHing  tradi* 
tion;  Knindl  Comm,  ad  Lac.  L a Bot 
in  this  case,  there  was  and  is  an  Emmaas 
actually  existing  at  the  distance  specified  ; 
in  the  other,  at  six^  stadia,  there  has  been 
no  trace  of  an  Emmaas  since  the  doabtfnl 
reading  of  Josephus, 
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apon  its  southern  side.  This  is  a conical  Tell,  commanding  a 
wide  prospect ; and  crowned  with  the  rains  of  a large  and 
strong  fortress.  We  rode  to  the  summit ; from  which  we  could 
see  Tell  es-S&fieh  in  the  southwest,  and  also  T&fa  and  the 
Mediterranean.*  The  rains  consist  of  walls  of  large  stongs  well 
hewn  ; with  numerous  interior  divisions,  and  man7  vaults. 
The  remains  are  chiefly  from  the  middle  ages  ; and  pointed 
arches  are  everywhere  found  in  the  best  preserved  portions.* 
But  the  substructions  are  older  and  apparently  Roman  ; espe- 
cially on  the  west.  Here  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall  is  built  up 
for  some  distance  with  dopitig  work ; though  the  slope  is  less 
than  at  Jerusalem  or  Kfll'at  esh-Shflkl£  Towards  the  south,  the 
TeU  looks  down  into  Wady  'Aly ; which  descending  from  Sftris 
here  sweeps  around  the  Tell,  and  passes  off  on  the  north  of 
Knbfib.  The  Jerusalem  road  ascends  the  moimtain  along  this 
Wady. 

This  place  is  very  obviously  the  CasteUum  Emmaus  of  the 
crusaders  and  later  travellers  ; which  they  speak  of  as  identical 
with  Nicopolis.*  The  fortress  was  evidently  erected  to  command 
the  approach  to  Jerusalem  ; and,  in  consequence  of  its  nearness 
to  Emmaus  or  Nicopolis,  it  may  have  served  also  as  a bulwark 
of  that  city.  In  this  way  the  Roman  substruction  s may  be 
accounted  for  ; as  also,  perhaps,  Jerome's  rendering,  CasteUum 
Emmaus,  in  the  Vulgate.*  But  when  the  tradition  had  gradu- 
ally changed,  and  Emmaus  was  transferred  to  Kubeibeh,  wo 
find  this  rain,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  known 
as  Oastrum  v.  CasteUum  boni  Latronis  ; this  name,  as  was  held, 
being  derived  from  the  legend,  which  made  this  the  birthplace 
of  the  penitent  thief*  This  seems  to  have  been  the  probable 
origin  of  the  present  Arabic  name. 

But  in  wtmtever  relation  this  fortress  may  later  have  stood 
to  Emmans,  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  this  spot  was  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Modin,  the  residence  of  the  Maccabees  ; at  least 
its  position  and  elevation  correspond,  better  than  any  other 
place,  with  the  circumstances  narrated  of  Modin.  In  that  town 


‘ Bearisgt  from  el-lAtrftn ; Tell  0-S&- 
6«h227°.  Beit  Jlz  289°.  Khfildeh  264°. 
Buoleh  820°.  Yidk  828°.  Knbtb  886°. 

'Am»beh  848° From  TeU  ee-SlUeh,  in 

18^  wn  took  the  bearing  of  el-IAtrdn  N. 
48°  E.  The  people  there  gara  it  Ae  muDO 
cf  *Amwl«;  tee  in  VoL  IL  pi.  80.  fii. 

* QnaKamios  and  otheni  mentioa  MsoDg 
these  remaiufl,  io  their  day,  the  mine  of  a 
lam  ehoTch;  Qaaz«ein.  IL  p.  19.  F. 
Fabri  in  Beieeb.  p 241.  Cotoriona  143. 

' Bernard,  c.  10.  Fakher  Carnot.  13.  pu 
S96.  Will  Tyr.  7.  24.  ih.  a 1.  Jac.de 


Yltr.  6a  p.  1081.  Brocardos  a 9.  Tncber 
in  ReUtb.  p.  658.  Brejdenbach  ib.  p.  105. 
-~Some  qoito  recent  travellers  sdll  speak 
of  this  place  as  Emmans ; e.  g.  Prokesoh 
p.  89.  Barth  in  Ktter  £r^  XVI.  p.  546. 

* Luke  24,  la  The  eariJer  Jiala  reads 
here  mvnici^um;  Blanchini  Quat  Evang. 
IL  pb  29a  Comp,  also  Roland  Falsest,  p. 
429. 

* So  ZnaUart,  FV.  ed.  liv.  3.  p.  16.  Coto- 
vicos  p.  14a  Qnaresmins  IL  p.  12.  This 
Utter  writer  has  4 strong  arra^  of  antho- 
ri^,  to  show  thi^  the  thief  in  question  was 
not  bom  bere,.batin  h^ypt 
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the  Maccabees  lived  and  were  buried  ; and  there  Simon  erected 
a lofty  monument,  with  seven  pyramids,  to  their  memory.' 
Modin  lay  adjacent  to  the  great  plain  ; and  the  monument  was 
visible  to  all  who  sailed  along  the  sea.'  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
likcwi|e  testify,  that  Modin  was  not  far  from  Lydda ; and  that 
the  sepulchres  remained  in  their  day.*  The  writers  of  the  times 
of  the  crusades  sp^k  indefinitely  of  Modin,  as  somewhere  in  this 
vicinity while  Brocardus  alre^y  seems  to  fix  it  at  86ba.‘  To 
all  the  circumstances  thus  enumerated  the  elevated  and  isolated 
Tell  of  Lfitrun  well  corresponds.' 

Leaving  Ldtron  at  8.15,  we  struck  down  at  once  by  a steep 
descent  to  the  bed  of  Wady  'Aly,  where  a brook  was  fiowing; 
and  then,  ascending  again,  were  at  the  top  of  the  acclivity  at 
8.35.  We  were  here  on  a broad  ridge,  overlooking  a lower  tract 
among  hills  in  the  south,  and  having  Saria  in  sight  before  na’ 
This  place  is  situated  towards  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the 
high  ridge,  which  skirts  Wady  es-SOrfir  in  the  north  ; fiom  which 
extremity  another  ridge  or  line  of  hills  runs  ofif  about  N.  N.  W. 
in  the  direction  of  Khfildeh  and  Kubfib.  Between  these  two 
ridges,  and  that  on  which  we  now  stood  south  of  Wady  'Aly, 
is  an  extensive  open  tract,  comprising  the  heads  or  cultivate 
rocky  basins  of  no  less  than  three  Wadys,  which  run  westwards 
and  unite  towards  the  plain  ; and  then  apparently  pass  down  to 
Nahr  RAbin  by  an  outlet  among  the  western  hills.  Of  these 
basins,  one  was  next  the  ridge  on  which  we  now  were  ; another 
was  adjacent  to  the  ridge  running  northerly  from  Btir'a  ; and  the 
third,  between  the  other  two  ; all  separated  from  each  other  I7 
lower  projecting  ridges. — On  our  former  journey  we  had  eeen 
Btir’a  from  the  south,  on  a high  point  of  the  ridm  overlooking  the 
fine  plain  of  Beth-shemesh  ; we  now  approached  it  from  the 
north,  on  which  side  the  elevation  seems  not  much  more  than 
half  as  great. 

Descending  and  crossing  the  first  Wady  we  rose  upon  the 
ridge  beyond  and  came  at  8.55  to  Beit  Shsin,  a small  village, 
looking  old  and  miserable.  Descending  again,  we  came  in  seven 
minutes  to  an  ancient  well  of  large  diameter  and  some  twenty 
fiset  deep,  walled  up  with  hewn  stones.  Passing  over  the  low 


■ 1 Maoo.  2,  1.  is.  18,  25-80.  Jot. 
Antt  18.  6.  5. 

* 1 Msec.  16,  4.  5.  18,  29. 

* Onomitft.  ^ Jfodim : **  Vlcns  juxta 
Dio^lim,  unde  fiienint  MacluitMei,  quo- 
rum bodiequo  ibidem  sepulcbrm  memstrao- 
tor." 

^ VTiH  Tyr.  a 1.  Jac.  do  Titr.  63.  p. 
1081. 

i * Brocard.  o.  10.  p.  186.  On  ihe  ab- 
of  connecting  Modin  with  Sdba, 
eoe  in  VoL  11.  p.  639.  [IL  828  tq.] 


^^naresmina  and  aome  earlier  traveOan 
•peak  of  the  remaine  of  a chnrch,  oewe 
dedicated  to  the  MaocabeeSf  a ftooe*i 
throw  from  L4tr3n  on  the  north  of  tbi 
road;  Qoarenn.  IL  p.  12.  Zoallart  L e. 
p.  la  Cotoric.  p.  148.  We  noticed  no- 
thing of  the  kind ; nor  do  1 find  it  men- 
tioned  in  later  travellera. 

* See  aleo  Ritter  Erdk.  XVI.  p.  54a 

* Bearinga  at  aS6t  Sfir’a  180%  el* 
L4tr6n  8*. 

* At  8.60»  Beit  Jis  bore  K.  60*  W. 
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end  of  the  second  rid^,  we  strnck  at  9.15  the  bed  and  brook  of 
the  third  Wady,  conung  down  from  the  direction  of  Sflr’a  ; and 
followed  it  up  through  rich  fields  of  grain.  After  eight  minutes 
we  reached  the  mam  source  of  the  brook  in  a noble  fountain, 
walled  up  square  with  large  hewn  stones,  and  gushing  over  with 
fine  water.  This  is  the  fountain  of  Zorah,  and  as  we  passed 
on,  we  overtook  no  less  than  twelve  females  toiling  upwards 
towards  the  village,  each  with  her  jar  of  water  on  her  head. 
The  village,  the  fountain,  the  fields,  the  mountains,  and  the 
females  bearing  water,  all  transported  ns  back  to  ancient  times  ; 
when,  in  all  probabiUty,  the  mother  of  Samson  often  in  like 
manner  visited  the  fountain,  and  toiled  homeward  with  her  jar 
of  water. — It  is  inconceivable,  why  the  people  do  not  generally  use 
donkeys  for  this  service  ; as  one  of  these  animals  will  carry  four 
jars  of  still  larger  size.  We  saw  this  done  only  in  a very  few 
instances. 

Another  eight  minutes  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  sharp 
point  or  Tell,  on  which  SOr’a  is  situated ; as  steep  and  r^;nlar 
almost  as  a volcanic  cone.  We  ascended  on  the  northeastern 
side,  and  passing  through  the  village,  which  lies  on  this  side  just 
below  the  brow,  came  out  upon  the  open  summit  at  9.40.  It  is 
a miserable  village,  exposed  on  this  high  point  to  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun  without  a trace  of  shade.  This  shoulder  of  the 
mountain,  at  the  angle  of  the  two  ridges,  shoots  up  into  four 
sharp  points ; of  winch  8fir’a  occupies  the  easternmost.  There 
are  no  traces  of  antiquity  about  the  village  itself ; except  that 
the  rocks  on  the  summit  have  been  hewn  away  in  several  places. 
But  with  the  exception  of  one  cistern  with  steps,  we  could  not 
make  out  for  what  pnrpoee  this  was  done.  The  Wely  just  by 
the  village  has  several  large  tombs  in  its  court.  Sflr'a  is  in 
the  district  of  Ramleh ; but  belongs  feudally  to  the  Lflhhfim 
Sheikhs,  who  live  at  Beit  'At&b,  and  are  Keis. 

This  place  we  saw  from  a distance  in  onr  former  journey  ; 
and  recognised  it  as  the  Zorah  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  birth- 
place of  Samson.  The  few  historical  notices  connected  with  it, 
arc  given  in  a former  volume.  ‘ 

Our  chief  object  in  visiting  Zorah,  was  to  obtain  a view  of 
the  country  between  it  and  Jerusalem  ; and  especiaUy  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  general  courae  of  the  great  valleys.  The 
prospect  from  the  summit  of  Zorah  is  extensive  and  fine.  It 
does  not  reach  far  into  the  great  plain  ; but  takes  in  the  district 
towards  Beit  Nettif,  and  especially  the  plain  of  Wady  SOr&r 
directly  beneath.  'Ain  Shems,  the  ancient  Beth-shemesh,  was 
before  us,  a noble  site  for  a city  ; a low  plateau  at  the  junction 
of  two  fine  plains.  The  plain  of  the  Sfir&r  extends  up  east  and 
‘ Jodg.  18,  2.  Sm  VoL  1L  pp.  12,  17.  (it  887,  84a] 
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northeast  far  into  the  mountains  ; where  its  upper  part  is  almost 
shut  in  by  lofty  precipitous  ridges.  Just  at  its  extremity  is  the 
village  of  Yeshft’a  (here  pronounced  Eshwa’)  N.  78°  E.  A 
little  further  east  comes  in  the  deep  and  narrow  chasm  of  Wady 
Ghdrfib,  which,  as  we  afterwards  saw,  has  one  branch  coming 
from  Sftrls,  and  another  from  beyond  Kuriet  el-'Enab.  Further 
south,  with  a high  intervening  ridge,  was  seen  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Wady  Isma’il,  coming  from  KOlonieh,  the  continuation 
of  Wady  Beit  Banina.  The  large  water-courses  of  these  two 
Wadys  unite  to  form  Wady  SQrftr,  and  the  channel  thus  formed 
runs  down  north  of  'Ain  Shems.  The  plains  thus  shut  in  are 
beautiful  and  fertile. 

A number  of  villages  were  in  sight ; some  of  which  we 
recognised  as  old  acquaintances  of  our  former  journey.  Yesht’a 
and  'Arthf  were  in  the  basin  below  us  ; the  latter  on  the  low 
ridge  running  out  between  the  water-courses  of  the  Wadys 
Ghflrdb  and  Isma’il.  The  large  village  Deir  Ab&n  is  on  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  south  of  Wady  Isma'il.  Deir  el-Hawa  is 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  south  of  the  same  valley.  We 
saw  also  Kesla,  on  a high  point  of  the  lofty  ridge  between  the 
Ghttrab  and  Isma’il.'  It  probably  represents  the  ancient  Cht~ 
salon  on  the  confines  of  J udah  ; where  the  border  passed  fiom 
Eirath-jearim  to  descend  to  Beth-shemesh.* 

We  wished  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem  by  the  shortest  route; 
and,  if  possible,  by  way  of  86ba.  The  easiest  routes  were  said 
to  be  quite  circuitous  ; one  on  the  right  by  way  of  Beit  'Atfth, 
and  another  on  the  left  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain  to 
Wady  ’Aly  and  so  by  Siris.  Between  these  two,  we  were  told 
of  three  others ; one  up  Wady  Isma’il  to  'Ain  K&rim,  which 
was  bad  ; another  on  the  ridge  between  that  Wady  and  Wady 
Ghurfib  by  way  of  Kesla  and  Sflba  ; and  the  third  for  some 
distance  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  then  by  Mihsir  to 
SAris.  The  men  of  the  place  said  the  middle  route  by  Kesla  was 
the  best  and  most  direct ; but  no  one  would  go  with  us  as  guide. 
We  therefore  retained  our  guide  from  YAlo,  who  profes^  to 
know  the  way  ; though  it  turned  out  that  he  had  never  been  in 
that  region. 

Having  decided  to  go  by  way  of  Kesla  and  86ba,  we  left 
SOr’a  at  10.30  for  ’ArtAf,  the  first  village  in  that  direction. 
Descending  the  Tell  in  five  minutes  to  the  low  saddle  in  the 
eastern  ridge,  we  then  struck  down  the  declivity  into  the  plain 
of  Wady  GhQrAb,  and  came  at  10.45  to  its  bed  and  brook. 

* Bearingf  from  SQx'aht  Yeahfi'a  78“.  of  Wady  OhQr&b  84“.  Month  of  Wady 
’Art&f  118“.  Deir  Abdn  148“.  Deir  eU  Isma'il  117“. 

Hawa  121“.  'Ain  Shems  199“.  Beit  * Josh.  15,  10.  See  Vol.  IL  p.  80. 
Kettif  178“.  Beit  el-Jem&l  198“.  Kesla  n.  2.  [il.  864.1 
88“.  Rit  Kerim*  86“.  Knb&b849“.  Month 
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Ascending  gradually  on  the  other  side,  we  reached  ’Arttlf  at  11 
o'clock,  a poor  hamlet  of  a few  houses.  Here  we  discovered  that 
our  guide  knew  nothing  of  the  road  ; and  we  therefore  inquired 
for  another.  This  brought  out,  after  some  parleying,  one  of  the 
Beit  'Atftb  Sheikhs,  who  happened  to  be  there.  He  and  all  the 
rest  declared  the  road  by  Kesla  to  be  impassable  with  horses, 
as  also  that  up  Wady  Isma’il ; and  advised  us  to  go  to  Sftris 
by  Mihsir,  or  better  by  Wady  'Aly.  We  chose  the  former.* 

Turning  our  course  from  'Artftf,  at  11.15,  in  the  direction 
of  Yeshft'a,  we  descended  and  crossed  obliquely  the  plain  of 
Wady  GhUrhb,  until  we  struck  a road  passing  up  the  valley  to 
that  place.  At  11.30  we  passed  close  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
village ; which  seemed  large,  with  well  tilled  fields  and  many 
fruit  trees  around  it.  We  kept  on  up  a small  open  valley,  on  a 
course  about  north  ; reaching  the  head  of  the  valley  and  then 
crossing  a low  swell  at  11.50  ; after  which  we  passed  around  the 
open  l^in  or  head  of  a Wady  running  down  westwards.  This  is 
the  toad  leading  along  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  to  Wady 
'Aly.  At  12.5  we  left  the  road ; turning  at  right  angles  to 
ascend  the  mountain  directly  to  Mihsir.  The  path  lay  along  a 
steep,  narrow,  rocky,  and  desolate  Wady  ; up  which  our  animals 
clambered  only  with  great  exertion.  At  12.25  we  came  out 
on  the  southern  brink  of  a deeper  valley,  also  running  down 
west  ;*  and  stiU  continued  to  ascend.  The  badness  and  difficulty 
of  the  road  are  not  exceeded  in  the  roughest  parts  of  Mount 
Lebanon. 

At  length,  at  12.40,  we  reached  the  large  village  of  Mihsir, 
situated  just  below  the  western  brow  of  the  mountain  ; and 
stopped  for  a time  for  lunch.  We  were  saluted  by  a general 
bark  of  all  the  dogs  of  the  villa^,  and  a visit  from  many  of  the 
men.  The  place  seemed  flounshing ; and,  for  a wonder,  had 
one  or  two  new  houses  of  good  size.  It  lies  at  an  elevation  of 
at  least  1500  feet  above  the  sea  ; and  commands  a most  exten- 
sive view  over  the  whole  plain  of  Yafii  and  Gaza,  with  the 
Mediterranean  beyond.  Although  situated  on  this  rocky  ridge, 
there  is  some  tillago,  and  many  olive  orchards.  Indeed,  the 
hills  around,  rocky  as  they  are,  are  planted  with  olive  trees.' 

We  left  Mihsir  at  1.10,  for  S&tis,  an  hour  distant  on  the  same 
ridge,  on  a general  course  £.  N.  £.  We  kept  along  on  the 
southeastern  brow  of  the  ridge,  looking  down  into  the  deep 
northwestern  branch  of.  Wady  GhQr&b,  which  has  its  beginning 
in  this  quarter.  Our  path  led  along  the  connecting  ridges  and 
saddles  between  the  rugged  points,  which  compose  the  main 

* Bearingt  from  *Art6f:  *Ain  Shema  S.  * Beanogt  from  Mihatrt  Kob&b  821% 

40*  W.  r^ir  Ab4n  S.  10*  £.  Yesb6'a  Sur’a251%  Beit  'Atab  172%  Keal*  S* 
N.  20*  E.  60’  £.  Deir  eab-Sbetkb  f S. 

* At  12.25,  el-Lkr6&  bon  818% 
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ridge.'  The  hills  around  were  rocky  and  desolate.  At  2.10  wn 
reached  Saris,  a small  village  still  on  the  ridge,  just  south  of  the 
gap  hy  which  Wady  ’Aly  descends ; one  of  the  heads  of  which 
lies  in  the  east  below  the  village.' 

In  the  list  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  hook  of  Joshua,  the 
Septuagint  has  an  interpolated  passage,  containing  the  namas 
of  eleven  cities,  between  Eltekon  and  I^ath-jearim  ; and  the 
same  list  is  also  mentioned  by  Jerome.*  The  village  Saris  is 
probably  the  Sores  or  Soria  of  this  passage  ; hut  wlmther  it  is 
also  the  Saris  of  Josephus,  to  which,  according  to  that  writer, 
David  fled,  is  from  the  position  very  doubtful.'  David  would 
appear  to  have  kept  hims^  rather  in  the  south  of  Judah. 

Leaving  S&ris,  we  descended  into  the  head  of  Wady  'Aly, 
and  fell  into  the  Jerusalem  road.  This  road  then  winds  up  and 
over  a ridge  on  the  north  to  the  southern  brow  of  a second 
Wady  ; and  then  along  and  around  its  beginning  to  the  head 
of  a third  ; and  then  again  to  a fourth  still  laiger  and  deeper ; 
all  running  down  on  the  left  towards  the  western  plain  ; but 
whether  uniting  to  form  Wady  'Aly,  or  running  to  the  jdam 
separately,  we  could  not  learn.  The  road  is  bad  ; and  the  whole 
region  rocky,  desolate,  and  dreary.  The  badness  of  the  road 
arises  mainly  from  the  great  number  of  loose  stones,  which  have 
been  sufiered.  to  accumulate  in  the  path.  Were  these  removed, 
the  road  woidd  be  a good  one  for  the  country  ; just  as  the  mis- 
sionaries residing  in  summer  at  'Abeih  and  Bhamdhn  have 
caused  the  stones  to  be  removed  every  year  from  the  roads 
between  those  places  and  Beirht,  and  have  thus  reduced  the 
distance  in  time  by  a whole  hour.  The  former  American  consular 
agent  at  Yfifa,  the  elder  Murad,  once  caused  this  road  to  be  thus 
cleared  of  stones,  and  made  it  all  the  way  comparatively  good. 
But  such  public-spirited  individuals  are  rare  ; the  government 
does  nothing  at  all ; and  the  road  is  now  again  as  bad  as  ever. 

Passing  up  steeply  around  the  head  of  the  valley  last  men- 
tioned, we  came  at  2.55  to  the  brow  looking  down  upon  Kuriet 
el-’£nab  ; and  at  3 o’clock  reached  that  village.  It  is  prettily 
situated  in  a basin,  on  the  north  side  of  a spur  jutting  out  from 


* Bearing*  at  1.40 : Kesla  S.  10*  E.  3 
m.~At2oN:]ock;KiMl98*.  S6ba  108*. 
6l-*Am6n  92*.  The  latter  ii  a Tillage  on 
the  noitbera  declivi^  of  Wadj  Gbftiib. 

* Bearing*  from  Sait* : S6ha  109*.  K&a- 

ttior. 

* Joili.  15,  59  Sept.  col 

a9ny  /erl  md  «col  A/r&r 

[aL  Alrd^3  sol  irai  00“ 

[aL  aal  Kapt/i  ttai  ToXi/i  xai 

£aL  MoroX^* 

Mtiea  jral  tJ  atnmr.  Uieroo.  ad 

Mich.  0.  6,  joxta  SeptoagiDta 


dnntaicat  Interprete*  in  Jesa  Kaoe,  aU 
tribns  Judn  nrbea  et  oppida  d««»ibimt9r, 
inter  cstcrm  etiam  hoc  icriptum : 7%aeee«t 
Sphraiha^  A<w  eat  BetkUrmy  et  Pkmgar  et 
jStham  et  Cuioti  et  Tami  et  Serie  et 
Carttm  et  OeUlhn  iU  Bather  et  Mmockot 
cwiiaiee  Uttdeeim  et  wteHli  earum  ; <)eod 
nee  in  Hebraico  nec  apod  aliom  iarenttar 
interpretem,  etc.*  See  eepeciall/  Belaoi 
Pal*^  pp.  648,  988.  Wilton,  Land*  cf 
the  Bible  II.  p.  266. 

* Joa  Antt.  6.  12.  4.  Beland  p.  988. 
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^ the  western  hilL  There  are  quite  a nmnber  of  well-built  houses, 

I belonging  to  the  iGunily  of  the  Sheikhs  Abu  Ghaush.  The  only 

I remnant  of  any  antiquity  is  the  fine  ruined  church,  now  used 

as  a stable.  We  rode  into  it,  to  get  a view  of  the  interior.  It 
I presents  a singular  miEtnre  of  architecture  ; its  pointed  Gothic 

I portal  and  aisles  contrasting  strongly  with  its  rows  of  windows 

with  round  arches.  It  is  obviously  of  the  times  of  the  crusades, 
and  is  more  perfectly  preserved  than  any  other  ancient  church  in 
( Palestine.* 

f This  village  has  long  been  noted  as  the  residence  of  the 

I family  of  Sheikhs  named  Abu  Ghaush  ; who  &>t  the  last  half 

i century,  by  their  exactions  and  robberies,  have  been  the  terror  of 

I travellers.*  They  are  quite  numerous  ; amounting  now,  as  we 

I were  told,  to  sixty  or  seventy  males.  The  tardy  vengeance  of 

I the  Turkish  government  has  at  length  overtaken  the  heads  of 
, this  lawless  and  rapacious  house,  ^veral  of  them  were  seized 
late  in  1846,  and  sent  to  Constantinople.*  The  further  fortunes 
of  some  of  them  were  related  to -us  by  the  young  member  of 
the  family,  whom  we  met  at  Y&lo.  One  had  di^  in  banish- 
ment ; another  was  still  in  exile  in  Bosnia ; and  a third,  after  a 
banishment  of  five  years  spent  at  Widdin,  had  returned  home 
the  last  year. 

In  a former  volume  I have  stated  the  grounds  for  raiding 
Kuriet  el-'Enab  as  occupyii^  the  site  of  the  ancient  Kirjath- 
' ^earim  ; * and  most  snb^uent  writers  have  concurred  in  adopt- 
ing this  view.'  Monkish  tradition  calls  this  the  church  of  St. 
Jeremiah;  and  long  regarded  the  village  as  Anathoth,  the  birth- 
place of  that  prophet.  This  latter  even  Quaresmius  caUs  in 
question.'  In  regard  to  the  transfer  of  the  ark  from  Beth-shemesh 
to  Kiijath-jearim,’  wo  made  it  a point  to  ascertain,  whether 
there  was  any  direct  road  between  the  two  places  ; and  indeed 
this  was  one  main  object  of  our  visit  to  Zorab.  A pretty  direct 
route  from  Beth-shemesh  would  pass  up  on  the  east  of  Yeshtt'a 
and  along  Wady  Ghfirftb ; but  no  such  road  now  exists,  and 

firobably  never  did ; judging  from  the  nature  of  the  country, 
n all  probability,  the  ark  was  brought  up  by  way  of  S&ris. 

Passmg  on  ^m  Kuriet  el-’£nab,  we  had  on  our  left,  at 
3.20,  two  pieces  of  columns  of  rose-coloured  limestone,  built 
into  the  fragment  of  a wall  at  the  angle  of  a road  leading  up 
to  the  hiunlet  Beit  NOkk&ba,  situated  on  the  left  hand  decliv- 


' Bearinpi  tnm  Knri«t  <>l-’Enab  i SAbs 
S.  ao"  E.  KAMI  & 66’  E— Twenty  mi- 
imle*  later,  SAba  bca«  S.  10°  W. 

• Ritter  Erdk.  XVI.  p.  647  k). 

' WUacD  Landr  of  the  Bible,  U.  p.  267. 

• Vol  II  pp  11,  12.  la  884-886.1 

> Bitter  Erdk.  XVI  pp.  106  eq.  647  tq. 
You  m.-14 


Ratnner  Polmt  Ed.  8,  p.  179.  wn«0B 
Unda  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  267. 

* Adrichomina  p.  14.  CotoTiciia  p 146, 
Qnanamina  U p 15.  See  VoL  I.  p.  487. 
[il  10«.] 

' 1 Sim.  6,  21.  7,  I 2. 
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ity,  a quarter  of  a mile  distant.  At  3.25,  we  struck  and  crossed 
the  bed  of  the  main  Wady,  which  goes  to  form  the  GhOrfib  ; it 
comes  trom  some  distance  further  north.  Just  below,  on  our 
right,  was  an  ancient  bridge  over  it,  having  a round  arch  ; with 
a ro^  leading  from  it  up  the  hill  south  of  KflstOl.  We  here 
entered  a side  valley  coming  from  the  east,  and  followed  it  up 
to  its  top  ; where,  at  3.45,  we  came  out  on  the  brow  of  the  great 
Wady  KolOnia,  which  further  down  takes  the  name  of  Isma'il. 
We  were  here  in  a notch  in  the  ridge  ; with  KOstul  on  a high 
point  just  on  our  right,  distant  a quarter  of  a mile.  This  name 
would  seem  to  be  derived  from  some  Castellum,  probably  of  the 
crusaders  ; of  which  no  historical  trace  remains.'  What  is  now 
seen,  we  were  told,  is  merely  the  ruins  of  a tower  of  the  family 
Abu  Ghaush,  where  formerly  they  sometimes  took  refuge.  It 
may  very  probably  have  been  built  on  earlier  foundations.  Boba 
stands  upon  the  same  lofty  ridge  between  the  Wadys  Isma’il 
and  Ghflr&b  ; and  Neby  Samwil  was  now  in  view  on  the  left.* 

We  began  immediately  to  descend  into  the  great  valley, 
along  a side  ravine.  The  descent  was  steep  and  long.  Two 
thirds  of  the  way  down  there  was  a small  fountain  by  the  way  side, 
which  had  been  carefully  built  up  for  the  traveller-;  but  not  for 
his  horse.  At  4.15,  before  quite  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley, we  were  opposite  Kfllunia,  lying  high  up  on  the  northwestern 
declivity  ; and  here,  leaving  the  great  road,  we  ascended  to  the 
village,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  W e were  much  exhausted  ; 
for  the  way  had  been  long  and  wearisome.  I have  travelled  in 
my  day  many  dreary  roads  ; but  none  more  uninteresting  and 
desolate  than  this,  the  great  avenue  to  the  Holy  City. 

Kolonia  is  not  a large  village  ; the  houses  stand  in  terraces 
along  the  declivity.  The  people  have  the  name  of  being  great 
thieves  ; but  we  were  not  troubled  by  them.  The  narrow  bottom 
of  the  valley  helow  was  filled  with  orchards  of  fruit  trees  of 
various  kinds,  as  figs,  pomegranates,  quinces,  pears,  etc.  The 
name  of  the  ^lage  suggests  a former  Colonia  of  the  Romans  ; 
but  more  probably  it  comes  from  the  ancient  Kovlon  or  Citlon 
of  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.* 

From  our  tent  we  could  see  'Ain  Kfirim  down  the  valley,  in 
a recess  of  the  eastern  mountain,  half  way  up.  We  saw  it  a 
fortnight  later  more  fully.' 

Wednesday,  April  28<A. — We  returned  to  the  spot,  where  we 


* Forthe  name  A'Mfivm  there 

•eems  to  be  do  authority  whatever.  lUtter 
Erdk.  XVI.  p.  649. 

* Beoringt  from  brow,  at  8.46 1 K&lonia 
E.  Kebj  Samwil  N.  20''  £. 

* Gr.  KovX<(r,  tee  above,  p.  156.  n.  3. 
Hftd  there  been  here  a known  CWonto, 


Jerome  would  probablv  have  g^ven  fliot 
form  in  full,  rather  than  Ou/on.  The 
name  ia  found  in  the  time  of  the  cruBadcs ; 
W'ilken  Geech  derKreuzz.IV.  509, 510. 

* Bearinga  from  Kfilonia:  'Ain  K^m 
186''.  KOsttU  276".  Jerusalem  road  S. 
80'  £. 
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last  night  left  the  great  road ; and  set  off  thence  at  6.30.  Five 
minutes  further  down,  and  just  before  reaching  the  bed  of  the 
valley,  there  was  a quadrangular  ruin,  with  bevelled  stones  at  the 
corners  ; the  middle  portions  of  the  waUs  being  of  less  careful 
work.*  A paved  modern  bridge,  with  pointed  arches,  crosses  the 
water-bed  (ff  the  valley.  The  path  immediately  ascends  a side 
valley,  rocky  and  narrow  ; which,  at  7.15,  brought  us  out  at  its 
head  on  the  border  of  a tract  of  table  land.  Here  several  points 
which  we  had  formerly  known,  came  in  sight ; as  Neby  Samwil, 
Tuleil  el-F<d,  Beit  Ikra,  Beit  Sfirlk.*  We  now  kept  along  upon 
the  table  land  ; and  almost  immediately  a short  shallow  Wady 
on  our  left  descended  northwest  to  the  great  valley  ; where,  at 
the  junction,  on  the  eastern  shoulder,  we  saw  below  us  the  vil- 
lage of  Lifteh. 

Another  shallow  Wady  now  went  off  south ; and  then 
another,  now  green  with  fields  of  grain,  in  which  at  7.25  we  saw 
the  convent  of  the  Cross,  distant  half  a mile  directly  south. 
Another  low  swell  being  surmounted,  the  Mount  of  Olives  and 
the  Holy  City  burst  upon  our  view,  S.  75°  E.  In  the  south 
was  the  plain  of  Rephaim  and  its  valleys  ; while  beyond  towered 
the  high  ridge  west  of  Beit  J&la,  between  Wady  Ahmed  and 
Wady  Bittlr.  Leaving  on  our  right  the  cemetery  and  upper 
pool,  we  reached  the  Yftfa  gate  at  7.55. 

The  approach  to  the  Holy  City  on  this  side  affords  no  view 
of  the  interior  ; which  is  hidden  both  by  the  slope  of  the  ground 
eastwards  and  the  high  western  wall.  The  view  as  one  ap- 

5 roaches  from  the  north  is  very  much  to  be  preferred.  As  we 
rew  near,  some  traces  of  improvement  were  visible  around  the 
city.  On  the  low  hill  beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  south  of  the  upper  pool,  a large  garden  of  several 
acres  had  been  laid  off  in  terraces,  and  planted  with  fruit  trees  ; 
it  was  said  to  belong  to  the  Greek  convent.  The  narrow  strip 
of  ground  adjacent  to  the  western  wall  of  the  city,  which  for- 
merly was  open,  was  now  walled  in  and  sown  with  grain.  Just 
by  the  Y&fa  gate,  also,  a long  narrow  structure  had  been  erected 
against  the  wall,  in  wMcb  were  coffee-houses. 

We  entered  the  city,  and  took  lodgings  for  the  day  at  one  of 
the  hotels.  We  afterwards  engaged  private  rooms  in  the  Ger- 
man Bruderhaus,  to  which  we  removed  next  morning ; and 
remained  there  during  our  sojourn  in  tl4f  city.  This  arrange- 
ment was  not  only  much  less  expensive  than  living  at  a hotel ; 
but  gave  us  the  entire  control  of  our  time.  We  had  our  own 
beds  ; and  our  servants  provided  our  meals,  as  usual  Our 

' Ii  thU  perhaps  the  “ forsaken  church  * ” Bearinff  at  7.16  i KftsttU  280*^.  Neby 

of  Rolunia  of  which  Dr  Wilson  speaks  ? Samwil  348°.  Beit  Iksa  842°.  Beit  Sftria 
iAuds  of  the  Bible  IL  p.  267«*  851*.~At  7.20 : Lifteh  N.  ^ m. 
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muleteers  went  ont  of  the  city  to  find  pasture  for  their  beasta  ■ 
but  soon  came  back  with  rueful  countenances,  saying  their 
mules  had  been  pressed  for  the  service  of  the  government.  An 
appUcation  from  the  American  consul,  who  just  then  arrived 
from  Beirht,  speedily  set  the  matter'ri^t ; but  the  mnleteers 
did  not  again  venture  their  animals  out  of  our  immediate  pro- 
tection. 

We  thus  reached  the  Holy  City  on  the  twenty-fourth  day 
after  our  departure  fiom  Beirttt ; a slow  rate  travel  certainly ; 
but  we  had  explored  with  some  minuteness  the  middle  portions 
of  Galilee,  and  parts  of  Samaria,  which  as  yet  were  little  known. 
We  were  greatly  struck  with  the  richness  and  productiveness  of 
the  splendid  plaiiu  especially  of  Lower  Galilee,  including  that 
of  Esdraelon.  In  these  respects  that  region  surpasses  the 
rest  of  Palestine.  In  the  revision  of  the  country  among  the 
tribes,  Judah  was  the  largest,  and  took  the  larp;^  territory. 
But  broad  tracts  of  its  land  were  rocky  and  stenle,  and  others 
desert ; while  even  its  great  plain  along  the  coast  was  and  is  less 
fertile  than  those  further  north.  Zebulrm  and  Issachar,  appa- 
rently the  smallest  tribes,  had  the  cream  of  Palestine ; wUe 
Asher  and  Naphtali,  further  north,  possessed  the  rich  uplands  and 
wooded  hills  of  Galilee,  still  rich  and  abundant  in  tillage  and 
pasturage. 

Most  traveUers  in  passing  up  from  Yfifa  and  Bamleh  to 
Jerusalem,  follow  the  direct  road  by  Bftris.  On  this  route  they 
see  no  scriptural  places,  except  the  fortress  of  Ernmaus  and 
Hiijath-jearim ; they  traverse  a dreary  and  desolate  region ; 
and  the  approach  to  the  Holy  City  itself  presents  no  feature  of 
interest.  ■ I would  venture  to  recommend,  (and  I know  that  my 
companion  agrees  with  me,)  that  the  traveller  should  take  the 
camel  road  ^m  Bamleh  to  Jerusalem  ; or,  mther,  the  road 
lying  BtiU  further  north  by  Beth-horon.  In  this  way  he  will  pass 
near  to  Lydda,  Gimzo,  Lowenand  Upper  Beth-horon,  and  Gibron ; 
he  will  see  B^ah  and  Gibeah  near  at  hand  on  his  left  ; and  he 
may  pause  on  Scopus  to  gaze  upon  the  city  from 'one  of  the 
finest  points  of  view.  The  distance  by  this  route  is  somewhat 
greater  ; but  the  traveller  will  firxl  himself  amply  repaid,  in  the 
Mtter  country  which  he  traverses,  in  the  more  numerous  scrip- 
tural associations,  and  in  the  far  more  striking  approach  to  tm 
Holy  City.  • 
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JERUSALEM. 

* INCIDENTS  AND  O B 8 E B V A T I O N 8. 

As  WO  thus  again  looked  abroad  upon  the  Holy  City,  after 
an  interval  of  fourteen  years,  signs  of  change  and  a measure  of 
geueral  improvement  were  everywhere  visible.  The  city,  like 
the  whole  country,  had  long  since  reverted  to  the  direct  sway  of 
the  Sultan ; and  the  various  civil  and  political  reforms  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  had  here  also  been  nominally  introduced.  A 
powerful  foreign  influence  had  been  brought  in,  and  was  still  exert- 
ed, by  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo-Prussian  bishopnc  and  the 
other  enterprises  connected  with  it.  The  erection  of  the  Protes- 
tant cathedral  on  Mount  Zion,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  English 
consulate  the  opening  of  the  Jewish  hospital  also  on  Zion, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  English  mission ; and  likewise  of  the 
Prussian  hospital  under  the  care  of  the  German  “deaconesses” 
so  called ; the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the  introduction 
of  agricultural  labour  in  connection  with  them  ; all  had  served 
to  increase  the  circulation  of  money,  and  to  stimulate  the  native 
mind  to  like  efforts.  The  convents  had  erected  several  large 
buildings,  and  established  schools ; and  there  was  a process 
going  on  in  Jerusalem,  of  tearing  down  old  dweUings  and 
replying  them  by  new  ones,  which  reminded  me  somewhat  of 
New  York.  There  were  at  this  time  more  houses  undergoing 
this  transformation  in  the  Holy  City,  than  I had  seen  the  year 
before  in  six  of  the  principal  cities  of  Holland.  As  a natural 
result,  there  was  more  activity  in  the  streets  ; there  were  more 
people  in  motion,  more  bustle,  and  more  business. 

Along  with  all  this  there  was  a greater  influx  of  Franks, 
both  as  residents  and  travellers.  The  members  of  the  London 

’ Pcrmbdon  to  onct  the  ohnrch  wu  ob-  of  the  Romish  see ; which  tolenlee  Pro- 
tuned  only  on  condition  of  its  being  thos  testant  worship  in  Rome  itsoi/,  only  in  the 
connected  with  the  consnUte.  Herein  the  boose  of  u unbusndor. 

TnzUsb  govemmsmt  imitated  the  pdic^ 

VoL.  in.— 14* 
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mission  to  the  Jews  had  mostly  fixed  themselves  on  Zion,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Anglican  church  and  near  the  Jewish  quarter. 
The  German  residents  were  chiefly  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
For  the  accommodation  of  travellers  there  were  now  two  exten- 
sive hotels,  (a  third  had  been  for  some  time  closed,)  which 
furnished  plentiful  tables  and  tolerable  beds,  at  about  the  New- 
York  prices  of  that  date.  There  were  also  several  private  lodg- 
ing-houses, nearly  upon  the  London  plan,  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  The  number  of  Frank  travellers  was  said  to  have 
greatly  increased ; and  it  was  a frequent  remark,  that  there 
were  more  visitors  firom  the  American  States  than  from  Great 
Britain. 

The  American  missionaries,  with  whom  we  found  a home 
in  1838,  withdrew  fiom  the  city  in  1843  ; it  having  been 
deemed  advisable  to  concentrate  the  labours  of  the  mission  more 
in  Lebanon  and  northern  Syria.'  The  house  in  which  we  had 
lodged  wa§  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr  Schultz,  the  Prussian 
consul ; whose  lamented  decease  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
1851.  At  this  time.  Dr  Valentiner,  the  chaplain  of  the  Prussian 
consulate,  was  residing  in  it ; the  newly  appointed  consul,  Mr 
Bosen,  not  having  yet  arriv^.  There  was  now  but  a single 
American  resident  in  the  city.  Dr  Barclay  of  Virginia,  with  his 
estimable  famfly  ; a physician  and  missionary  of  the  Campbell- 
ite  persuasion. 

Notwithstanding  this  appearance  of  change,  and  in  so  far  of 
improvement,  Jerusalem  is  still  in  all  its  features  an  oriental 
city  ; in  its  closeness  and  filth,  in  its  stagnation  and  moral 
darkness.  It  was  again  difiicult  to  realize,  that  this  indeed  had 
been  the  splendid  capital  of  David  and  Solomon,  in  honour  of 
which  Hebrew  poets  and  prophets  poured  forth  their  inspired 
strains  ; where  the  God  of  Israel  was  said  to  dwell  on  earth, 
and  manifested  his  glory  in  the  temple  ; where  He,  who  is 
“ Head  over  all  things  to  the  church,”  lived  and  taught  in  the 
flesh,  and  also  suffered  and  died  as  “ the  . Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.”  Yet  it  was  even  so ; 
and  from  this  now  inconsiderable  place,  thus  degraded  and 
trodden  down,  there  has  gone  forth  in  former  ages  upon  the 
nations  an  influence  for  weal  or  wo,  for  time  and  for  eternity, 
such  as  the  whole  world  beside  has  never  exerted. 

As  our  time  was  limited,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  improve 
every  moment.  Our  observations  were  of  course  in  a measure 
desultory  ; and  consisted  more  in  examining  again  what  we  had 
seen  before  and  what  others  had  since  brought  into  notice,  than 
in  searching  for  new  discoveries.  These  latter  can  hardly  be 

* Mr  Wbiting  w«a  now  otedoned  «tt  ing  foiled,  he  returned  home ; and  n now 
Beirut  The  h^th  of  Mr  Lanneau  hav-  the  pastor  of  a obOieb  ia  Georf^ 
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hoped  for  to  any  great  extent,  nntil  there  shall  be  -opportunity  for 
extensive  excavations.  . An  outline  of  our  proceedings  will  be  in 
place  here  ; before  entering  upon  what  I may  have  to  say  further 
concerning  the  ancient  topography  of  the  Holy  City. 

We  reached  the  Holy  City,  as  before  relat^,  on  the  morning 
of  Wednesday,  April  29th;  and  after  flxii}g  ourselves  for  the 
day  at  the  hotel,  our  first  care  was  to  obtain  the  letters  from 
Europe  and  America,  which  had  been  awaiting  our  arrival. 
The  perusal  of  these,  with  the  necessary  time  for  reading  and 
rest,  mainly  occupied  the  forenoon. 

We  sallied  forth  at  last ; and  paid  our  respects  first  to  Mr 
Finn  the  British  consul,  residing  under  the  roof  of  the  Anglican 
cathedral.  To  him  and  his  accomplished  lady  we  were  indebted 
for  many  acts  of  attention  and  kindness  during  our  stay  in  the 
city.  In  the  afternoon  we  called  also  on  Dr  McGowan,  who  has 
charge  of  the  hospital  for  Jews,  and  passed  a pleasant  hour. 
Ho  occupies  a new  house  situated  on  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  ; 
and  his  windows  afford  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  interior  city. 
Dr  McGowan's  kindness  and  attentions  were  afterwards  un- 
wearied ; and  to  his  exertions  and  influence  among  the  natives 
we  were  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  some  of 
our  most  important  inquiries.  Bishop  Gobat  was  already  on 
his  way  to  England  on  a visit ; and  I had  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  making  hie  acquaintance.  Mr  Nicolayson,  whom  we  saw 
here  on  our  former  journey,  was  likewise  absent  on  a visit  to 
England.  He  is  now  rector  of  the  Anglican  church  ; and  his 

£lace  was  temporarily  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Beichardt  from 
london.  A nephew  of  the  latter,  Mr  H.  C.  Beichardt,  who 
had  already  been  for  some  time  in  the  Holy  City,  gave  us  much 
valuable  information  and  aid. 

In  tbe  course  of  the  afternoon  we  walked  out  to  examine 
the  remains  of  antiquity  around  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
Haram  area.  We  came  first  to  the  wailing  place  of  the  Jews 
and  then  tried  to  examine  the  wall  between  this  spot  and  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  arch.  In  this  we  did  not  succeed. 
There  is  in  one  place  a window  through  the  w^ll,  through 
which  my  companion  had  once  been  able  to  look  in  upon  the 
dark. interior;  but  it  was  now  closed  by  a shutter.  In  respect 
to  the  remains  of  the  arch,  I have  notlung  to  add  to  my  former 
description.*  But  we  were  both  more  strongly  impress^  than 
ever  with  the  fact,  that  the  architecture  of  this  portion  of  the 
wall,  and  that  at  the  Jews’  wailing  place,  are  one  and  the  same 

' See  Vot  I.  p.  287.  [i  849  n.]  mnd  Modem  JeniMitem ; * and  aim  hy 

* See  Vol  I.  p.  287  m.  [L  424  A ' Tipping  among  bij  Plates  to  TraOTsTraitt- 
Tlew  of  the  andi  Is  mren  bj  Bartlett  lanoo  of  Joeepbos^  YoL  I. 
in  bis  **  Comparatiire  viawa  of  AnoioDt 
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in  style  and  age ; and  that  both  belong  to  the  very  oldest 
remains  of  the  ancient  substructions  of  the  temple.  This  is  a 
matter  of  the  senses  and  of  common  sense;  and  no  one  who 
visits  the  place  without  theory  or  prejudice,  will  be  likely  to 
have  any  doubt.* 

The  approach  to  the  southwest  comer  and  the  wall  further 
east  had  become  stilLmore  difiScult  than  formerly,  by  reason  of 
the  growth  of  the  cactus  by  which  it  is  bordered.  We  passed 
across  the  adjacent  field  to  the  B&b  el-Mughhribeh,  the  Dung 
gate  of  travellers,  in  the  city  wall.  Here  two  men  were  at 
work,  and  the  inner  door  of  the  gate  was  open ; so  that  we 
could  look  in  upon  the  space  or  chamber  within.  Ascending  to 
the  walk  upon  the  wall,  we  passed  round  upon  it  to  its  junction 
with  the  building  covering  the  south  entrance  of  the  Haram, 
under  el-Aksa.  Here  I got  down ; and  by  a considerable  detour 
among  the  cactus  entered  the  building.  The  interior  however 
was  too  dark  to  distinguish  anything  accurately. — Wo  measured 
along  the  city  wall,  from  a point  in  a line  with  the  western  side 
of  the  Haram,  eastward,  to  the  angle  of  the  city-wall,  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  six  feet.  This  gives  proximately  the  length  of 
the  southern  Haram  wall  within  the  city  ; but  there  is  probably 
an  element  of  error  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  southwest 
angle  of  the  Haram  area  is  not  precisely  a right  angle,  but 
somewhat  more;  and  this  would  throw  our  starting-point  too 
far  eastward,  and  make  our  measurement  too  short.  The 
thicket  of  cactus  prevents  all  measurement  along  the  wall  itself 
Our  measurement  of  the  rest  of  the  southern  wall  will  be  given 
further  un. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  the  society  of  fellow  travellen 
from  the  old  world  and  the  new.  We  called  also  upon  the 
American  consul  and  his  family,  who  had  just  arrived  fiom 
Beirht. 

Thursday,  April  29<A  The  morning  was  occupied  in 
removing  to  our  rooms  in  the  Bruderhaus,  and  in  various  calls ; 
one  of  them  on  Mr  Van  de  Velde  from  Holland,  and  two  fiiends 
fiom  London,  who  had  pleasant  lodgings  not  far  from  the 
Damascus  ^te.  The  former  gentleman  had  been  in  the  coun- 
try since  November,  travelling  in  different  parts,  and  taking 
barings  for  the  ptirpose  of  constructing  a new  map. 

Our  own  lodgings  were  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  city,  north 
of  the  Via  dolorosa  and  west  of  the  main  street  leading  south 
from  the  Damascus  gate.  The  place  was  approached  by  a lane 

* **  We  need  hardly  point  out,  that  the  yarione  places  all  along  this  side  of  the 
maeoniy  of  this  wall  [at  the  wailing  place]  wall  of  ^e  endoanre,  as  was  disoorered 
is  the  same  as  that  close  to  the  bridge ; as  by  Mr  Catherwood  on  his  saryey.”  Bart- 
win  be  seen  by  oomparing  the  two  yiews.  lett,  Walks,  etc.  p.  142.  See  also  Tobls^ 
• • • Xhe  same  masonry  still  exists  in  Topographies  L p.  469. 
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nmning  up  very  steeply  from  the  latter  street,  and  then  bend- 
ing toward  the  left  till  it  is  joined  by  another  coining  north 
from  the  Fta  dolorosa.'  The  house  is  on  the  northwestern  side 
of  this  irregolar  block,  in  a court ; and  south  of  it  the  interior 
of  the  block  is  an  open  field  extending  quite  to  the  Via  dolorosa 
and  the  street  of  the  Damascus  gate ; except  that  there  is  a 
narrow  and  in  some  parts  sunken  Ime  of  houses  bordering  those 
streets ; the  surface  of  the  field  at  the  comer  of  the  two  being 
several  feet  higher  than  those  streets.  In  the  same  comer  of 
this  field  stands  the  single  column  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
legendary  Porta  jvdtciaria  ; to  which  we  thus  had  access  from 
our  lodgings. — The  Briiderhaus  was  so  called,  as  having  been 
occupied  by  four  missionary  Brethren,  mechamcs,  sent  out  in 
1846  and  1848  by  the  exertions  of  Spittler  of  Basel.'  The 
general  idea  was,  that,  living  here  together  unmarried,  and 
teaching  native  youths  mechanical  arts  and  trades  in  coimection 
with  religions  instraction,  they  might  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  exert  an  influence  as  Christians,  both  by  precept  and 
example.  But  their  hopes  had  not  been  fulfilled  ; and  three  of 
the  brethren  had  already  left  and  gone  into  other  employments, 
where  they  might  labour  more  effectively,  and  without  the  re- 
straint of  celibacy.  One  of  them  was  now  connected  with  the 
English  schools,  and  another  with  the  English  farm.  The  one 
who  remained,  Mr  Muller,  our  host,  was  from  the  Schwarzwald ; 
and  had  the  simple  piety  of  southern  Germany,  as  well  as  the 
mechanical  skill  of  ^ native  region.  He  had  two  or  three 
Arab  boys  in  his  workshop  below  ; while  the  large  upper  rooms 
were  hii^  out.  He  too  seemed  to  have  the  conviction,  that  he 
could  probably  labour  to  more  purpose  in  some  other  sphere. 

After  completing  our  arrangements,  we  went  out  in  the  fore- 
noon to  examine  the  antiquities  along  the  street  of  the  bazar. 
This  street  extends  from  about  midway  of  the  Y&fa  Gate  street 
northwards  in  a direct  line  to  the  Damascus  ^te.  It  is  crossed 
at  about  half  way  by  the  Via  dolorosa  ; and  its  northern  portion 
is  referred  to  above,  wd  may  be  called  for  shortness  the  Damas- 
cus Gate  street. — At  the  southern  end,  close  upon  each  side  of 
this  street,  is  a shorter  parallel  street ; that  on  the  west  extending 
north  to  the  southern  we  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  or 
thereabouts  ; while  that  on  the  cast  reaches  only  about  half  as 
far.  These  three  streets,  so  far  as  they  are  thus  parallel,  are 
covered  by  flat  roofs,  with  openings  left  for  light.  Along  their 
rides  are  arched  spaces  or  vaults,  which  serve  as  the  shops  of 

* Tbesetwo  l»06i  an  not  marked  in  <mr  a«  tl«o  on  Tokler'ii  aad  mi  that  of  ^ 
Conner  plan  of  Jerusalem,  which  ms  Eittlish  siut^. 

copied  mainlj  from  that  of  Mr  Catber-  * Widffp.  100.  Tbbler,  Topograpbie  I. 
wood.  The;  are  fonad  on  our  new  Flan,  p.  895. 
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merchants  and  artisans.  The  middle  one  is  the  principal 
bazar ; and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  other  two  had  b^n  con- 
structed later,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  extent  and  capacity  of 
this  market-place. — On  the  west  of  these  bazars  is  the  higher 
ground,  on  which  once  stood  the  hospital  of  8t.  John  with  ht 
appurtenances ; and  on  the  eastern  side,  the  ground  is  also 
higher  than  the  roo&  of  the  bazar ; so  that  one  can  cross  above 
from  one  side  to  the  other  upon  the  flat  roofs,  almost  without  per- 
ceiving that  there  are  streeto  below.  It  seems  very  evident,  that 
all  these  streets  have  been,  for  at  least  a portion  of  the  waj, 
excavated  through  what  was  then  higher  ground,  which  thus  nov 
remains  on  either  side  ; and  that  the  shops  or  vaults  along  them 
were  in  like  manner  excavations.  At  any  rate,  the  latter  were 
obviously  not  first  built  up,  and  then  covered  over  with  eartli 
from  elsewhere. 

AH  these  streets  have  the  usual  character,  a deep  square 
channel  in  the  middle,  just  wide  enough  for  animals  to  pass  each 
other.  In  the  middle  bazar  this  channel  is  laid,  through  most 
of  its  length,  with  large  antique  stones,  forming  the  covering  of 
a sewer,  which  is  drained  towards  the  south.  These  stones  ex- 
hibit no  trace  of  a bevel ; if  one  ever  existed,  it  has  been  com- 
pletely worn  away. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  question,  but  that  these 
bazars  occupy  the  identical  place  of  the  market  mentioned  bf 
Eusebius  in  the  fourth  century ; close  upon  which  were  the 
splendid  Propylcea  of  the  Basihea  of  Constantine,  immediatdy 
on  the  east  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.*  The  monk  Bernard,  who 
was  at  Jerusalem  about  A.  D.  870,  aud  lodged  in  the  hospital 
of  Charlemagne  adjacent  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  remarks, 
that  in  front  of  the  same  was  a forum  or  market ; and  every 
one  doing  business  there  paid  yearly  two  gold  pieces.’  This  was 
probably  the  annual  rent  of  a vault  or  shop. 

Just  at  the  north  end  of  the  bazar,  a street  comes  up  fium 
the  southeast ; and  another  goes  off  westwards,  ascending  grad- 
ually to  the  court  on  the  south  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. This  latter  street  affords  the  only  access  to  that  church 
from  this  quarter.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same,  before 
reaching  the  said  court,  there  is  a beautiful  Roman  or  Byzantiiie 
portal,  with  a round  arch,  and  ornaments  of  delicate  and  elab- 
orate sculpture.  This  le^s  into  an  open  place  on  the  south  of 
the  precincts  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  once  stood  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  de  Latina.*  The  eastern  end  aiul  arched  recess  of 
this  or  of  some  like  building,  still  remain.  Adjacent  to  these 

’ Etuwb.  Vit.  Const.  8.  89  ^ tifuis  nzmo  soMtdnos  anreos  flU  qoi  tDod 

vXor«(«t  &7opa>.  providet**  See  Vol.  I.  p.  892  sq.  [iL  42.] 

* Bernard.  10»  Ante  !p«am  h^itala  * See  Vol  I.  p.  894.  [it  44.] 
eat  fonuD,  pro  quo  uainaquiaqne  ibi  nego- 
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on  the  Bonth,  is  the  ruin  of  a stmctnre  resembling  a Kh&n, 
obviously  once  the  Xenodochium,  which  was  connected  with  the 
church.' — Passing  in  at  the  said  portal,  and  ascending  around  the 
eastern  side  of  these  ruins,  the  cradle  of  the  knights  Hospital- 
ers, we  looked  at  the  ground  further  south,  now  an  open  field  or 
pasture,  and  compared  its  elevation  with  the  streets  below  on 
the  south  and  east.  Those  on  the  east  are  the  bazars  just 
described  ; that  on  the  south  is  the  street  from  the  Y afa  gate, 
and  is  not  le^  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  lower  than  the  open 
ground  above.  Alon^  this  latter  street,  westward  fiom  the 
bazars,  is  a line  of  pomted  arches  or  vaults  extending  nearly  to 
the  next  comer ; they  are  laiger  and  finer  than  those  along  the 
bazars  ; and  are  now,  like  the  latter,  occupied  as  shops  by 
artisans.  Just  at  the  comer  of  the  bazars  is  a short  tract  of 
wall  built  up  of  bevelled  stones.  Some  of  the  work  here  looks 
ancient  at  first,  the  stones  being  much  decayed ; but  on  com- 
paring them  with  some  of  those  in  the  pointed  arches  of  the 
adjacent  vaults,  they  are  seen  to  be  of  the  same  character,  soft, 
and  easily  worn  away  by  the  weather.  Both  the  comer  and  the 
arches  are  of  the  same  style  of  architecture  ; and  both  obviously 
stood  in  connection  with  the  great  palace  of  the  knights  of  St. 
John.* 

On  the  elevated  plot  above  mentioned,  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  western  bazar,  and  just  south  of  the  middle  point  of  the 
same,  is  seen  a fragment  of  masonry,  perhaps  a pier  or  the  comer 
of  a projection  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  same  palace.  This 
has  sometimes  been  referred  to  a high  antiquity.  Some  of  the 
stones  are  indeed  much  decayed  ; but  on  examination  they  are 
at  once  seen  to  be  of  the  same  kind  with  those  in  the  pointed 
arches  along  the  street  on  the  south  ; many  of  which  are  in  like 
manner  decayed.  There  is  indeed  here  no  trace  of  an  antiquity 
greater  than  that  of  the  palace ; to  which  the  fragment  obviously 
belonged.  It  may  have  been  one  of  the  piers  of  a portal ; but 
a strong  imagination  is  needed  to  make  out  any  trace  of  an 
arch.  These  remarks  are  the  result  of  repeated  examinations.' 

F rom  the  north  end  of  the  bazars  to  the  Damascus  gate  the 
street  is  single,  and  for  most  of  the  way  uncovered.  But  from 
the  comer  of  the  street  leading  down  by  Helena’s  hospital,  so 
called,  quite  to  the  Via  dolorosa,  it  is  again  roofed  over,  with 
openings  for  light,  as  before.  The  roof  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
high  enough  for  lo^ed  and  mounted  camels  to  pass  along  with- 

' S««  Vot  I.  JL  894.  [U.  48.]  wrangly  two  piDan ; bnt  proparly  rajact* 

* So  too  Mr  Wbititig  j aaa  in  Nota  IV,  tha  utiqnity  of  tba  ftagment.  So  too  Mr 
and  of  tha  Tolnma.  Whiting,  Nota  IV,  and  of  tha  Toituna. 

’ Holy  City  IL  p.  67.  Schultz  p.  61.  Tobier,  Topographia  L p.  101. 

KnSt  p.  29.  Thu  Uttar  writer  hu 
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oat  difficulty.  Thia  covered  way  also  is  used  as  a basar  for 
workshops  ; though  now  comparatively  deserted. 

In  t^  open  street  or  place  between  the  bazar  uid  this  cov- 
ered way,  on  the  west  side,  under  the  high  bmik,  are  seen  three 
columns  of  grey  granite ; one  lying  just  at  the  entrance  the 
covered  way,  and  two  still  erect  further  south.  These  columns 
are  directly  on  the  line  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
A fourth,  once  perhaps  connected  with  these,  lies  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  middle  bazar  on  the  south.  Just  at  the  left  of 
the  erect  columns,  a blind  path  begins  and  winds  up  the  steep 
bank  behind  them  ; and  so  leads  up  to  the  court  on  the  north 
of  the  present  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  convent.  This  court  is 
east  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; and  is  over  the  sub- 
terranean chapel  of  Helena  so  ccJled,  and  that  shown  as  the 
place  where  the  cross  was  found ; the  convent  being  on  its 
southern  side.*  From  the  court  one  looks  up  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Greek  portion  of  the  great  church.  Just  on  the  north  is 
the  entrance  to  the  immense  underground  cistern,  sometimes 
called  the  Treasury  of  Helena. 

Two  other  columns,  both  of  limestone,  are  still  standing  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  western  bazar  ; one  built  into  the  wall 
on  the  eastern  side  ; the  other  taller,  but  so  surrounded  by 
houses,  that  only  its  top  is  seen.  These  of  course  stood  in  no 
coimection  with  the  granite  columns. 

Amid  the  very  many  objects  which  called  for  examination 
during  our  former  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  1838,  our  attention  was 
not  directed  to  these  granite  columns ; which  had  stood  unnoticed 
for  centuries.  They  werh  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  by  Schultz  in  1845  ; and  made  to  do  duty  as  remains  of 
the  ancient  second  walk*  In  the  following  year  (1846)  I ven- 
tured to  express  the  opinion,  that  these  columns  had  originally 
made  part  of  the  splendid  Propylcea  on  the  east  of  the  great 
Basilica  erected  by  Constantine.'  According  to  Eusebius  this 
Basilica  was  separated  from  the  Hedy  Sepulchre  by  an  open 
court ; and  beyond  it,  (on  the  east,)  was  another  open  court 
towards  the  entrances,  with  cloisters  (<rroai)  on  each  side,  and 
gates  in  front ; “ after  which,  in  the  very  mi^t  of  the  street  of 
the  market,'  the  beautiful  Propylcea  (vestibule)  of  the  whole 
structure  presented  to  those  passing  by  on  the  outside  the  won- 
derful view  of  the  things  seen  within.'"  At  the  very  point 

. ' Pnf.  WQlu  in  H0I7  Ci^,  U.  p.  224.  Valeniu ; woA  bacuiM  tbi«  aceonU  bMt 

* E.  G.  SchalU,  Jernaalem,  p.  to.  with  the  cluuwcte  of  the  gnmnd.  PnC 

• See  BibUoth.  Seen,  Aug.  1846,  p.  Willie  renden middle  of  the  brand  mur- 

456  K).  ket-pUce;*  which  certaioly  iejnetiSed  by 

I * Eoieb.  /uV  4t  da*  uSriitfifruMehwrel-  the  aheeooe  of  Uie  ertiolc  before  4y«p«t, 
Of  iiytpis,  Vit  Cone!  8.  89.  I hare  ren-  bat  not  by  the  piece  itaelf  Thie  could 
dered  thie  by  “ etieet  of  the  market,*  in  not  well  here  been  brooder  than  the  etroet. 
aocordoiKO  with  the  rereioa  and  noM  of  * Eueob.  Vik  Conet.  8. 89.  According  to 
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where,  accoiding  to  this  description,  the  Propyt<Ba  must  have 
been  situated,  are  still  seen  these  granite  columns ; and  I have 
been  gratified  to  find  my  own  opinion  sustained  at  a later  day 
by  the  more  competent  authority  of  Prof.  Willis.*  At  present 
these  columns  are  much  lower  thw  the  grormd  on  the  west ; and 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  originally  a fijght  of  steps  led  up  from 
them  to  the  gates  of  the  court  above. 

Betuming  to  the  covered  way,  the  important  point  to  be 
noted  is,  that  the  street  is  here  carried  along  a hollow  way,  exca- 
vated through  the  ridge  running  down  eastward  by  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  rise  of  ground  on' the  western  side 
to  the  court  of  the  Coptic  convent,  has  been  already  mentioned ; 
and  the  surface  a little  further  north  is  still  higher ; so  that 
there  is  quite  a descent  from  the  houses  standing  over  the  great 
cistern  of  Helena  to  the  roof  of  the  covered  street.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  covered  way,  and  on  a level  with  the  roof,  is 
the  garden  of  the  house  in  which  we  formerly  lodged,  now  the 
residence  of  the  Prussian  consul ; with  cypresses  and  other  large 
trees  growing  in  it,  and  at  least  one  immense  cistern  underneath* 
Beyond  the  house  towards  the  east  the  groimd  descends  again 
more  steeply. 

It  matters  little  here,  whether  this  ridge  be  of  earth  or 
of  root  I suppose  it,  however,  to  be  mainly  the  latter;  al- 
though it  is  very  possible  that  the  passage  may  be  lined  with 
masonry.  The  chapel  of  the  cross,  under  the  court  above  men- 
tioned, is  understood  to  be  excavat^  in  the  rock.*  The  cistern 
of  Helena,  further  north,  is  certainly  thus  excavated ; and  the 
houses  over  it  stiU  stand  upon  the  crust  of  rock,  which  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  said  court.  On  the  east  of  the  street 
are  still  cisterns  in  the  rock;  while  below  the  consulate  the 
rocky  ridge  comes  out,  and  crosses  very  obliquely  the  street  lead- 
ing down  by  Helena’s  hospital  Here  the  path  is  actually  carried 
down  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The  house  of  the  Prussian  consul 
is  entered  from  this  street  by  a covered  passage,  from  which 
there  is  an  ascent  by  several  steps  to  an  open  court ; under  which 
is  a large  cistern  hewn  in  the  rock.  Thence  several  more  steps 
lead  up  to  the  garden  and  main  dwellings.* 


ArcnUHis,  th«  BaaUca  itself  stood  over  the 
•pot  where  the  cme  was  found;  Adamnan. 
1.  7. 

> Holjr  n.  p.  250.  Lond.  1849. 

* See  VoL  I.  p.  *24.  [i  480.1— The 
larmst  of  the  dstoras  there  menti^d  is 
anjer  this  garden. 

* HoIt  n.  p.  222.  So  loo  die 

Bight  of  Stefa  down  to  the  cbioNl 

of  Oeleoa,  perhaps  also  part  of  tnat 
chapel  itsc^ ; ibid.  p.  220. 

* It  is  to  ^ rtgretted,  that  for  want  of 
You  UL-15 


an  opportunit^r  for  personal  inspection, 
Prof.  Willis  has  fallen  into  an  error  as  to 
the  rdatiTe  cleTation  of  the  site  of  the 
chnroh  cf  the  Sepnlchre  and  of  the  bazar 
street ; as  also  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  ridge  above  described.  He  suppoeee 
**  that  ^e  pavement  of  the  rotunda  lies  at 
about  the  tame  level  as  the  street  of  St. 
Stephen  * or  baxar  street  (Holy  City,  Q. 
p.  288);  and,  ftirther,  that  the  rise  of 
ground  behind  die  granite  columns  is  **  a 
bank  of  earth  (not  of  rook),”  while  the 
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Towards  the  north  the  covered  way  ends  at  the  point  where 
the  street  is  crossed  by  the  Via  dolorosa.  I have  formerly  made 
the  remark,  that  the  Via  dolorosa  seems  to  have  been  first  got 
up  during  or  after  the  times  of  the  crusades  ; and  that  the 
earliest  allusion  to  it  I had  been  able  to  find,  is  in  Marimis  Sanu- 
tus  in  the  fourteenth  century.”  * This  writer  merely  enumer- 
ates for  the  first  time  the  legendary  sites  along  the  street ; but 
has  not  the  name.  The  opinion  which  I thus  ventured  to 
advance,  has  since  been  confirmed  by  a document  of  the 
twelfth  century,  first  published  in  1843.’  From  this  document 
it  plainly  appears,  that  in  the  twelfth  century  no  street  in  Je- 
rusalem bore  this  name.  The  one  now  so  called  by  the  monks 
had  at  that  time  two  names  in  different  parts.  West  of  the 
street  of  the  bazar  it  was  called  la  rue  du  Sepulchre  ; while 
east  of  the  same,  quite  to  the  gate  leading  to  the  valley  of 
Jchoshaphat,  it  was  known  as  la  rue  de  Josaphat.'  In  the 
highest  part  of  the  said  street  of  Jehoshaphat,  overagainst  the 
temple,  there  was  at  that  time  a gateway,  call^  Porfcs 
doulereuses.*  The  ground  of  this  appellation  is  unknown.  The 
gateway  would  seem  to  have  been  the  present  Ecce  Homo;‘  and 
the  name  being  gradually  transferred  to  the  street,  the  latter 
became  the  Via  dolorosa. 

At  the  crossing  of  this  latter  street  and  that  from  the  bazar, 
on  the  northwest  corner,  considerably  above  the  street,  is  seen 
the  single  column  said  to  mark  the  place  of  the  supposed  Porta 
judiciaria.  It  is  of  limestone;  and  of  course  stands  in  no 
coimection  with  the  granite  pillars  further  south.  Only  the  top 
of  the  column  is  seen  from  without ; the  bottom  is  in  the  back 
wall  of  a coffee-roaster's  shop  below,  where  there  is  no  appearance 
of  a pedestal.* 

It  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  a single  column  furnishes  in 
itself  no  evidence  of  a gate  ; otherwise  wt^ight  find  many  gates 
all  over  the  city.  Nor  can  the  tradition  of  a former  gate  upon 
this  spot,  be  traced  back  among  the  Latins  further  than  the  end 
of  the  crusades  ; while  the  Greek  church  is  said  to  have  no  such 
tradition  at  all.'  Brocardus,  in  1283,  is  the  first  to  mention  a 

Tom  II.  p.  531  sq.  Reprinted  in  Scbnlte, 
App.  p.  107  f*q.  Holy  City  L p.  133  nq. 
Alto  in  Vd.  II.  of  thit  w^k,  App.  II. 

’ La  Citez  de  Jberui.  $ 5-7. 

^ Ibid  § 7. 

‘ So  too  Schnltz,  Jems.  p.  120. 

' Tobler,  Topograpbie  L p.  253. 

' Tobler,  ibid.  p.  253.  Aoeording  to 
this  writer,  the  Greeks  regard  the  oolozzm 
as  that  on  which  Peter’s  cock  crew ; whik 
another  Grerk  authority  notes  it  as  the 
column  on  which  the  eenteuoe  of  Jetoe 
waa  posted  up. 


oorered  way  too  is  carried  through  **  raised 
ground;**  ibid.  pp.  240,  241.  I'his  lotter 
statement  is  corrected  in  the  text  abore. 
The  pavement  of  the  rotunda  cannot  well, 
at  the  very  least,  be  le«  than  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  street  of  the 
basar. 

* See  VoL  I.  pp.  233,  252.  [i.  344, 872.] 
Marin.  Sanut.  3 H.  10.  p.  257. 

* See  * La  Cites  de  Jbenisalem,*  a de- 
scription of  Jerusalem  in  old  French,  of  the 
twelilh  century,  first  published  in  Ben- 
gnot  Aarises  de  Jerusalem,  foL  Paris  1343, 
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Porta  judiciaria  ; of  which  he  says  there  were  vestiges  in  the 
old  wall  of  the  city  ; though  in  his  day  the  gate  of  that  name 
was  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  modem  wall,  leading  out  to 
Shiloh  (Neby  Samwil)  and  Gibeon.*  He  rives  no  clue  to  the 
position  of  the  supposed  ancient  gate.  P.  Fabri  in  1483  is 
somewhat  more  explicit ; passing  down  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  along  the  street  of  the  bazar  northwards,  he  saw  the 
aneient  gate,  of  which  half  an  arch  of  thick  wall  remained  ; and 
leaving  this  on  the  right  hand,  he  came  afterwards  to  the  house 
of  Veronica,  so  called,  now  shown  on  the  east  of  the  bazar 
street.*  This  would  bring  the  gate  somewhere  into  the  vicinity 
of  its  present  site  ; but  would  place  it  at  least  on,  or  near,  the 
opposite  southeast  comer  of  the  crossing.  A century  later  the 
gate  was  definitely  fixed  in  its  present  position,  and  with  the 
one  column.* 

So  much  for  this  “ traditionary  gateway  ; ” which,  like  the 
granite  columns  further  south,  has  been  referred  to  as  a remnant 
of  the  ancient  second  wall.* 

The  places  and  objects  thus  far  enumerated  were  all  visited 
and  examined  during  the  forenoon  of  this  day.  But  in  order  to 
' avoid  repetition,  I have  also  incorporated  the  results  of  repeated 
subsequent  examinations. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  we  went  out  again  along 
the  street  leading  eastward  to  the  present  St.  Stephen’s  gate,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  and  measuring  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
Haram.  In  this  street,  on  the  east  of  the  street  which  comes  down 
southeast  along  the  low  ground  from  the  Damascus  gate,  there  is 
at  first  a very  considerable  rise  as  far  as  to  the  Serai,  the 
residence  of  the  K&im  Makdm  or  military  governor,  used  al^  as 
barracks.  The  same  is  the  legendary  house  of  Pilate.  On  the 
north  of  the  street  is  the  line  of  precipitous  rock.  Afterwards 
the  ground  descends  again,  until  it  becomes  level  along  the  north 
side  of  the  great  Birket  Isrfiil. 

At  the  highest  part  of  the  street,  overagainst  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  governor’s  house,  stands  what  is  now  known  as  the 
arch  Ucce  Homo.  This  is  pointed  out  in  monkish  tradition, 
as  the  place  where  Pilate  brought  forth  Jesus  to  the  people, 
saying,  “ Behold  the  man  !"*  It  appears  as  a lofty  gateway, 
with  a narrow  gallery  or  chamber  on  the  top. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  this  arch  or  gateway  is  in  the 
description  of  Jerasalem  in  the  twelfth  century,  referred  to 


' Brocardiu  c.  8.  q.  183.  Mftriira* 
nutoj  fpe&ki  ako  of  a Porta  jwUeiaria; 
meaning  evidentlj  that  of  the  outer  wall ; 
8.  14. 10.  He  mj%  nothing  of  aoT  gate 
ftloDg  the  Via  doforota ; although  be  de- 
■eribM  minutelj  the  variotiJ  oth^  objeeta. 


* F.  Fabri  in  Reissb.  p.  251. 

* Znallart  8.  p.  117. 

* Hol^r  City,  II.  p.  53.  Scholti  p.  6(X 
Kraflt,  p.  3U 

* John  19,  5. 
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above.  It  is  there  called  Fortes  dovlereuses.  * Marmus  Banutiu 
in  1321  speaks  here  of  a lofty  arch,  against  the  stones  of  which 
our  Lord  rested,  as  he  bore  his  cross.’  A century  later  it  had 
become  the  place  of  the  Ecce  Homo;*  and  such  it  remains  to 
this  day.  About  1620  Quaresmius  speaks  of  it  as  “nearly 
fellen  down  from  age.”  * It  seems  to  have  been  repaired ; and 
again,  in  1821,  Berggren  mentions  it  as  having  b^n  recently 
repaired  and  whitewashed.*  The  account  we  ourselves  heard, 
was,  that  the  present  arch  (not  the  piers)  was  built  about  thirty 
years  ago,  within  tho  recollection  of  some  of  Dr  McGowan’s 
acquaintances  ; before  which  time,  according  to  them,  there  was 
no  arch.  This  tallies  with  the  statement  of  Berggren. 

But  the  gateway  itself  is  evidently  older  than  the  tradition. 
As  seen  at  present,  the  arch  rests  on  each  side  on  a pier,  which 
has  all  the  appearance  of  antiquity.  There  is  likewise  an  orna- 
mented comice.  Tho  masonry  of  these  piers  may  perhaps  be 
referred  to  the  epoch  of  Hadrian,  or  possibly  to  that  of  Herod ; 
but  there  is  nottung  in  the  size  of  the  stones  or  in  their  charac- 
ter to  carry  the  work  back  any  further.'  I may  perhaps  again 
recur  to  this  gateway. 

Passing  on  eastward  down  the  street,  we  stopped  to  look  at 
what  has  at  first  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  tower  on  the 
north  side,  at  some  distance  beyond  the  barracks,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  first  entrance  to  the  Haram.  As  a work  of  anti- 
quity, however,  it  does  not  bear  examination.  The  stones  iideed 
are  many  of  them  bevelled,  and  apparently  ancient ; but  they 
are  not  large,  and  there  are  chinks  and  int^tices  filled  in  with 
thin  pieces  and  smaller  stones ; showing  that  the  bevelled 
stones  are  not  in  their  original  position.  Looking  in  at  a 
window,  we  perceived  that  the  interior  is  now  a Sheikh’s  tomb ; 
and  could  see  part  of  a fluted  granite  column,  and  also  fiie 
stump  of  another  not  fluted.  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
another  instance  of  a fluted  column  in  the  Holy  City.  We 
tried  in  vain  to  obtain  admission. 

We  looked  also,  in  passing,  at  the  great  reservoir.  Its 
southern  wall  is  covered  with  cement ; and  the  small  stones 
seen  are  only  attached  to  the  wall  as  a portion  of  this  covering. 
The  wall  and  arches  at  the  west  end  are  likewise  built  of  small 
stones  ; and  although  the  arches  are  round,  yet  the  whole  work 
has  the  appearance  of  no  great  antiquity.’ 


* See  abore,  p.  176. 

* M.  Sannt  8.  14.  10. 

* Gttmpenberg,  A.  D.  1440,  in  Reitsb. 
Pl  462. 

* IL  p.  207,  **  pne  Tetnstate  psne  demo- 
litna.** 

* Berggren,  Reiae  IIL  p.  86. 

* M.  I>e  Sanlcj  eaeiiu  to  consider,  not 


only  the  pier*,  but  alto  the  arch  UmIT  tt 
Roman ; IL  p.  827. 

' See  Yol  I.  pp.  294  tq.  880.  [I  454, 
489  tq.]  “The  toathera  rault  extendi 
one  butdred  and  thirty  feet ; and  the  other 
apparently  the  lame.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  former  was  an  openmg  [above]  for 
drawing  ap  water.  The  ri^ta  are  atne- 
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We  now  went  out  through  St.  Stephen’s  gate  ; and,  passing 
along  southwards  among  the  Muslim  tombs,  examined  the  wall 
of  the  Haram  quite  to  the  southeast  comer.  Many  Muhamme- 
dan  women  were  among  the  tombs  ; it  being  the  eve  of  F riday, 
their  Sabbath,  when  they  are  accustomed  to  visit  the  sc])ulchrCT 
of  their  friends.  They  had  left  the  spot  before  we  return^  ; and 
we  were  thus  able  to  measure  the  length  of  the  wall,  as  we  came 
back,  without  interruption. 

Bcgiiming  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Haram  area,  we 
have  first  what  would  seem  to  have  been  the  wall  of  a comer 
tower  or  bastion,  extending  83  i feet,  and  projecting  at  the 
south  side  7^  feet  beyond  the  general  line  of  wall.  The  bevelled 
stones  of  this  tower  are  many  of  them  of  large  dimensions,  up  to  a 
considerable  height  in  the  wall ; and  similar  large  stones  are  seen 
also  as  carried  around  the  comer  in  the  northern  wall  within- the 
city.  I measured  one  stone  at  the  southeast  comer,  which  forms 
the  projection ; it  was  23  feet  9 inches  long,  3 feet  high,  and  5 
feet  2 inches  wide.  This  tower  is  obviously  an  ancient  work ; 
although  the  stones  arc  less  smooth  and  the  masonry  less  elabo- 
rate, than  at  the  wailing  place  of  the  Jews. 

Next  follows  a line  of  wall  or  curtain,  extending  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Golden  gate,  373  feet.  Here  are  large  stones 
in  some  parts  in  the  lower  courses  ; but  they  are  irregular,  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  are  in  their  original  place.  The 
whole  aspect  of  this  part  is  that  of  a wall  rebuilt  out  of  former 
materials,  irregularly  thrown  together. 

The  Golden  gate  is  in  a projection  55  feet  long,  and  stand- 
ing out  six  feet  before  the  wall.  It  is  a double  gateway,  hav- 
ing two  round  arches  side  by  side  of  fine  Roman  work  and  orna- 
mented. The  wall  forming  this  projection,  on  each  side  of  the 
gateway  and  above,  has  been  built  up  anew,  4 feet  8 inches  wide 
on  the  north  side,  and  4 feet  on  the  south. 

After  this  all  is  later  wall  for  110  feet  8 inches,  to  another 
small  projection  of  two  feet.  I say  later  wall ; because,  al- 
though some  of  the  stones  in  the  lower  courses  are  large,  they  are 
neither  hewn  smooth  nor  do  they  apparently  occupy  their  origi- 
nal places.  About  midway  of  this  interval  is  a small  passa^  or 
postern  through  the  wall,  now  filled  up.  It  belongs  obviouidy  to 
the  later  walL' 

From  the  small  projection  a long  reach  of  839  feet  brings  us 


• mad  mn  probably  conctrncted  wbeo 
ferae  wm  oonvertad  into  a reaenrolr ; ” 
&.  Wolcott  tn  Bibliotb.  Sac.  1843,  p.  38. 

* HaTing  failed  at  the  time  to  note  the 
exact  place  of  this  postern,  I bare  given 
is  ia  t^  text  feom  uie  statemonts  of  Tip- 
pug  Bad  De  Sanlcy,  so  far  as  1 understand 

VoL.  ra.— 15* 


them ; Traiirs  Josephus  I.  p.  xllv.  De 
Sanlcy  II.  p.  109.  The  latter  writer  re- 
gards this  as  **  the  gate  of  Jehosbapbat,* 
spoken  of  in  La  CUex  de  Jheru»al€7n.  This 
Is  manifestly  an  error;  see  Vol.  11.  p.  562. 
Scbolu  p.  114.  Holy  City  L App.  pp.  139, 
140. 
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to  a Blight  break  or  crevice  in  the  wall,  which  has  been  Bometimet 
regarded  as  another  projection.  The  wall  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  interval  is  obviously  late.  In  the  more  southern  part  are 
many  large  and  antique  stones ; but  they  have  only  the  edges 
made  smooth,  while  the  middle  portions  are  rough  and  project- 
ing; thus  differing  very  much  from  the  large  stones  at  the 
wailing  place  and  elsewhere.  They  are  also  laid  up  very  irreg- 
ularly ; and  obviously  did  not  belong  to  the  earliest  wall. 

The  supposed  projection  here  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  that 
name.  At  the  bottom,  indeed,  the  lower  courses  of  the  next 
reach  do  indeed  project  about  six  inches ; but  this  is  not  seen 
higher  up  in  the  wall.  This  point  is  68  feet  4 inches  north  of 
the  southeast  corner.  It  is  very  possible,  that  originally  there  was 
here  a comer  tower  or  bastion  of  that  extent,  which  projected 
several  feet  at  this  point,  like  that  at  the  northeast  corner ; and 
that,  in  rebuilding  the  wall  the  latter  was  brought  out  into  a 
line  with  the  face  of  the  comer  tower.  At  least  the  perpendic- 
ular crevice  mnning  up  through  all  the  aptique  courses  and 
above  them,  can  hai^y  have  been  a part  of  the  original  plan.* 
In  the  long  reach  of  wall  just  described,  besides  the  other 
irregularities,  are  seen  the  ends  of  quite  a number  of  columns, 
which  have  ^en  built  in  horizontally  and  transversely.  On  one 
of  these,  projecting  more  than  the  rest,  Muhammedans  believe 
their  prophet  is  to  sit  to  judge  the  nations  gathertMl  in  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat. — ^At  the  south  end  of  the  line,  near  the 
supposed  projection,  the  stones,  though  large,  are  very  mde; 
and  there  is  an  appearance  in  two  of  them  of  a curve,  as  if  for 
an  arch.  But  an  arch  in  this  spot,  similar  to  that  near  the 
southwestern  comer,  is  inconceivable  ; since  the  ground  falls  off 
at  once  and  very  steeply  into  the  valley  below.*  Besides,  on 
close  inspection,  the  stones  underneath  the  two  in  question  are 
seen  not  to  be  in  their  original  place  ; they  are  laid  very  irr^- 
larly,  and  one  of  them  projects  ten  or  twelve  inches.  The 
curved  stones,  therefore,  are  either  accidental,  or  were  So  dressed 
for  some  other  place  and  purpose.* 

In  the  interval  between  the  supposed  projection  and  the 
southeast  comer,  measuring  68  feet  4 inches,  we  have  evidently 
a portion  of  the  very  earliest  and  most  elaborate  masonry  of 
winch  any  fragments  remain.  There  are  here  fifteen  or  sixteen 
courses.  The  stones  are  very  large,  bevelled,  and  hewn  smooth 
throughout ; except  that  in  some  of  them  there  has  been  left  on 
the  face,  near  the  middle,  a projecting  mass  eight  or  ten  inches 

* Se«  TipplDg^f  fine  plato,  Earam  Wall^  perpeodicalar  ones  directly  orer  than,bot 

8duih44Ut  Corner^  in  TnuU's  Jocephus,  uigiicr  op  in  tho  woU,  the  fancy  of  M.  Da 
Vol.  I.  Saulcy  finda  a double  window  and  balcoi^ 

* Ritter  Erdk.  XVI-  L p.  S88.  of  the  time  of  Solomon.  U p.  118- 

’ In  Ukeae  corred  atonea  and  in  tome 
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high  and  as  many  in  diameter.  This  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  moving  of  the  stones.  Some  of  the  comer  stones 
are  twenty  feet  long ; and  the  like  stones  and  masonry  are 
carried  around  the  comer  and  along  the  southern  wall.* 

■With  the  exception  of  the  tower  or  bastion  at  the  northeast 
comer,  and  also  the  probable  one  at  the  southeast  comer  just 
described,  it  seemed  to  ns  very  doubtful,  whether  any  continuous 
portion  of  the  rest  of  the  wall  belongs  to  the  most  ancient  work. 
There  are  indeed  many  large  stones,  both  towards  the  south,  and 
also  north  of  the  Golden  gate  ; but  they  are  rough  and  unfin- 
ished ; and  appear  as  if  thrown  irregukrly  together.  At  one 
spot  north  of  the  said  gate,  they  project  out  of  line  more  than  a 
foot  ; as  also  under  the  suppo^  curved  stones.  This  general 
irregularity  of  the  wall  (except  near  the  comers)  we  afterwards 
noticed  very  distinctly,  in  passing  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
below. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Beginning  at  the  Sautheaet  Comer. 

Eb^-PmA 


From  soDtheaat  comer  to  ropposed  prqjectioii,  . 68t 

To  small  projection  of  two  feet,  . . 830 

To  the  Golden  gate,  south  side,  . . 110] — 1016 

Golden  gate,  to  north  side,  ...  66 

To  the  projection  of  northeast  tower,  , . 878 

To  northeast  corner  of  Harain,  . . 88] — 611] 


1629] 

The  result  of  our  measurement  of  the  same  line  of  walls  in 
1838,  was  1528  feet* 

For  the  sake  of  more  convenient  reference,  I insert  here  like- 
wise our  measurement  of  the  southern  wall  of  the  Haram,  which 
was  not  actually  taken  until  the  following  Tuesday. 

The  stones  of  the- southern  Haram  wall  adjacent  to  the 
southeast  comer,  are  large,  finely  bevelled  and  fac^,  correspond- 
ing to  and  connected  with  those  already  described  at  this  point  in 
the  eastern  wall.  There  are  about  the  same  number  of  courses 
still  remaining.  They  are  obviously  of  the  same  epoch,  and 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same  work.  The  same  order  of  stones  con- 
tinues much  of  the  way  ftirther  west,  for  at  least  one  course,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  courses,  at  the  bottom ; all  these  stones 
being  apparently  in  their  original  places.  At  about  90  feet  from 
the  comer  is  a small  gateway  with  a pointed  arch,  now  walled 


* “ I coluider  tUj  to  be  tbe  fineft  tpeci- 
nen  of  manU  niMonry  in  the  world.  The 
Mnti  ue  cloM ; and  the  finishing  of  the 
WelUog  and  facing  la  so  clean  and  fine, 
uSm  freab  thrm  the  bands  of  the 


bnOder,  it  must  have  produced  the  efibet 
of  gigantic  riliho  panelling;”  Tipping  in 
Tr^lTs  JoMphni,  L p.  zIt. 

* See  VoL  t PPL  268,284.  [1885, 418.] 
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np.  After  another  like  interval  there  are  three  lofty  gate- 
ways side  hy  side,  with  round  arches,  now  likewise  walled  up. 
These  may  not  improbably  be  referred  to  the  age  of  Justinian  ; 
and  once  formed  a broad  entrance  to  the  vaults  beneath  the 
Haram.‘  The  style  of  their  architecture  differs  entirely  from 
that  of  the  earlier  work.  The  junction  of  the  city  wall  with 
the  southern  wall  of  the  Haram  is  made  by  a low  square  building, 
or  rather  two  buildings,  forming  two  projections  in  the  external 
angle. — A comparison  of  the  antique  portions  of  the  southern 
wall  with  the  masonry  of  the  Jews'  wailing  place,  and  that  at 
the  southwest  and  southeast  comers,  left  upon  our  minds  the 
strong  impression,  that  instead  of  this  portion  of  the  substmctions 
being  of  later  date  than  those  further  north,  these  remains  of  the 
southern  wall  and  southeast  comer  present  decided  evidence  of 
higher  antiquity,  than  almost  any  other  portions. 


SOUTHEBN  WALL. HEASUBEUENT. 


Beginning  at  the  Southmett  Comer. 

From  eoQthwest  comer  to  angle  of  city  wall,  meas- 
ured along  the  city  wall ; see  p.  16^ 

Thickness  of  city  wall,  .... 
First  ofi^t  of  building  in  the  angle, 

Second  ofiset  “ “ ... 

To  sontheast  comer,  .... 


Eos 

S96 

8 

81 

87J 

650 


907^ 


I have  already  referred  to  an  element  of  error  in  the  first  of 
these  measurements  within  the  city  ;*  and  was  therefore  not 
surprised  to  learn  from  Dr  Barclay,  who  had  measured  on  a line 
nearer  to  the  Haram,  that  he  had  found  the  length  of  the  whole 
wall  to  be  926  feet.' 

Returning  through  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  we  went  to  the 
church  of  St.  Anne,  which  stands  on  low  ground  just  north  of 
the  street  within.  It  is  now  a deserted  mosk.  On  its  eastern 
side  is  the  southern  end  of  a ridge  of  higher  ground  ; and  here 
there  has  been  such  an  accumulation  of  rabbiw  against  the  wall 
of  the  church,  that  there  is  easy  access  to  its  roof  and  dome. 
This  high  ground  extends  quite  to  the  northeastern  angle  of  the 
city  walL  Indeed,  the  eastern  wall  is  carried  along  on  this 


' These  were  not  the  openings  seen  by 
Haondrell ; for  the  latter  were  within  the 
dtr  wttU ; Manndrell  Apr.  5th. 

* See  above,  p.  164. 

* M7  measurement  in  ,1888  was  955 
feet ; an  error  certdnly,  bnt  I know  not 
how  it  arose.  The  following  are  more 
trustworthy:^ 


Eng.  Feet.  , 

1.  Mr  Catherwood*B  in  1888,  from 

his  notes,  982 

2.  That  of  Wolcott  and  Tiding 

in  1842;  see  Biblioth.  Saora, 

1843,  p.  28,  916 

8.  Kev.  £.  Smith  in  1844,  9064 

The  latter  was  made  along  the  dtj  wall. 
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ridge ; rising  on  the  inside  very  little  above  the  ground  ; while 
on  the  outside  it  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  rests  in 
part  on  scarped  rock. — We  met  at  the  church  a descendant  of 
the  prophet  in  a green  turban,  who  courteously  gave  us  informa- 
tion on  various  points. 

Friday,  April  20th. — We  this  morning  returned  a call  from 
Dr  Barclay.  He  had  recently  removed  to  a house  on  the 
eastern  brow  of  Zion,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipitous  rock, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  fragment  of  the  ancient  arch.  From 
his  roof  one  could  look  over  into  the  Haram,  and  see  the  various 
buildings,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  grass-plot  and  the  many 
trees.  Nearly  opposite  to  us,  within  the  Haram  area,  in  a 
narrow  court  along  its  westwn  wall,  two  cypress  trees  were 
growing ; these  fermed  a convenient  landmark  to  determine  the 
exact  fine  of  the  Haram  area  in  this  part,  when  looked  at  from 
a distance.  It  needed  but  a glance  from  this  spot  to  perceive, 
that  the  whole  western  wall  of  that  area,  from  the  northwestern 
to  the  southwestern  comers,  mns  in  a straight  line.  This,  how- 
ever, we  saw  still  more  definitely  on  the  following  day.  Dr 
Barclay  was  also  making  arrangements,  to  obtain  a plot  of 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  and  directly  opposite  the  arch,  as 
a garden,  in  order  to  be  able  to  dig  in  search  of  a possible  western 
abutment  or  termination,  corresponding  to  the  arch.  Whether 
any  such  will  ever  be  found,  seems  very  problematical. 

Here  too  we  could  look  down  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
causeway  leading  across  the  valley  below  to  the  gate  of  the 
HarauL  There  are  two  or  three  open  spots  on  this  side,  where 
it  seemed  as  if  there  were  vaults  extending  underneath  the 
causeway.  Our  friend  thought  he  could  obtain  further  informa- 
tion on  this  point  among  lus  Muslim  acquaintances ; but  was 
not  successful  so  long  as  we  remained  in  the  city.  Yet  we 
learned  something  more  the  next  day.  Dr  B.  was  also  working 
at  a large  plan  of  the  city  from  actu^  survey  ; which  latter  had 
been  nearly  completed. 

Betuming  home,  we  went  out  again  to  the  Damascus 
gate  ; and  there  looked  once  more  at  the  ancient  room  built  up 
of  massive  stones  on  its  eastern  side.  Then,  mounting  upon  the 
wall,  we  kept  along  it  quite  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  city ; 
and  thence  southwards  to  near  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.  Our 
object  was  to  examine  the  general  make  of  the  ground. 

Stopping  for  a time  on  the  highest  point  of  the  wall,  where 
it  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  I regard  as  Bezetha,  we 
looked  at  the  isolated  hill  further  north,  under  which  is  the 
grotto  of  Jeremiah,  so  called.  The  opposite  fionts  of  these 
two  lulls  are  precipitous  rock  ; and  naturally  suggest  the  idea, 
that  the  two  hills  may  once  have  been  united  by  a ridge,  which 
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having  been  used  as  a quarry  has  since  disappeared.  It  struck 
me  now  as  more  probable,  that  this  break  is  not  artificial ; but 
that  this  eminence,  with  Bezetha  and  Moriah,  belonged  to  a 
ledge  of  rock  rising  up  at  intervals  into  these  hUls.  ‘ 

Directly  on  the  east  of  this  northern  hill  a small  valley  or 
depression  comes  from  the  north  ; and,  entering  the  city  just  east 
of  Herod’s  gate,  so  called,  passes  down  in  a southeasterly  direc- 
tion near  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  and  between  the  eastern  slope 
of  Bezetha  and  the  high  ground  along  the  eastern  wall  describe 
yesterday.  It  has  here  a broad  level  bottom  ; and  traces  of  it  are 
seen  extending  through  beyond  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city,  where 
it  forms  a slight  depression  outside,  just  south  of  St.  Stephen’s 
gate.  • 

The  ridge  of  higher  ground  lying  along  the  city  wall  on  the 
north  of  St.  Stephen’s  gate,  is  at  the  northeast  comer  cut 
through  by  the  trench  of  the  city  wall  The  ^und  is  here  not 
BO  high  as  further  south ; and  further  north  it  spreads  out 
into  a broad  low  swell  of  land,  which  cannot  properly  be  called  a 
hiU.  In  the  depression  east  of  Herod’s  gate  is  a reservoir  in  the 
city  trench,  where  we  saw  men  drawing  water  in  skins,  and 
transporting  it  into  the  city  on  donkeys.  It  is  filled  in  the  rainy 
season  by  the  water  which  flows  down  the  valley.  It  might 
seem,  from  some  of  the  maps,  as  if  the  water  p.aa^  along  the 
trench  from  this  reservoir  to  the  small  tank  near  St.  Stephen’s 
gate ; but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  water  from  the  latter 
reservoir  supplies  a bath  in  the  city,  just  by  the  street  south  of 
the  church  of  St.  Anne.’ 

As  we  returned  home  along  the  street  from  St.  Stephen’s 
gate,  we  looked  again  at  the  supposed  ancient  tower  already 
described  ; ’ and  also  sought  for  traces  of  an  ancient  wall  coming 
perhaps  from  some  point  near  Herod’s  gate  to  the  Haram  at  this 
spot.  Nothing  however  of  the  kind  was  to  be  discovered.  The 
only  structure,  which  might  possibly  at  first  admit  of  such  a 
suggestion,  is  the  mosk  el-Mamfiniyeh,  formerly  the  church 
of  Mary  Magdalen,  of  the  time  of  the  crusades.*  Its  walls  do 
not  indicate  antiquity. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  out  to  the  new  English  cemetery, 
situated  on  the  southwestern  flank  of  Zion,  below  the  brow,  and 
overlooking  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  Here  were  formerly  terraces 

parallel  strata  of  which  Scbnits  aod  Ga> 
dow  spealc,  the  latter  (Tobler)  coold  not  di^ 
tingnish. 

• Comp.  VoL  I.  p.  828.  [i.  486.] 

’ See  above,  p.  172. 

* Qaaresmiua  IL  p.  98.  Tobler  Topogr. 
L p.  441. 


* This  eaggestion  of  a former  jnnction 
of  the  two  hills  was  perhaps  first  made  bj 
xnjself;  see  VoL  I.  p.  234.  [\.  845.]  It 
has  bew  more  distinctlv  assumed  bj  the 
authcw  of  the  Holy  Ci^,  II.  p.  428;  by 
Schultz,  p.  36 ; by  Gadow  in  Zeitachr.  d. 
*morgenl.  Ges.  IlL  p.  89;  and  by  Tobler, 
Topogr.  L p.  60.  Bat  the  oorrespondiog 
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for  cultivation  ; and  these  have  heen  converted  into  one  broad 
terrace,  on  which  the  cemetery  is  laid  out.  In  doing  this,  the 
slope  beneath  the  brow  was  dug  away ; and  thus  there  has  been 
uncovered  a large  tract  of  scarped  rock,  which  served  as  the 
foundation  of  the  ancient  city  wall  in  this  part.  Some  frag- 
ments of  the  wall  itself  were  still  to  be  seen  upon  the  rock. 
Quite  a number  of  bevelled  stones  had  been  dug  out,  and  were 
lying  scattered  about.  Some  arches  and  several  cisterns  had 
likewise  been  nncovered.  In  one  place  a flight  of  thirty-six 
steps,  cut  in  the  scarped  rock,  led  down  to  what  was  apparently 
the  surface  of  the  ground  outside.  The  cemetery  was  not  yet 
completed,  and  there  were  not  feany  graves.  That  of  the  late 
bishop  Alexander  had  as  yet  no  monument. 

We  now  rode  to  the  American  cemetery.'  It  is  a small  plot 
on  the  siunmit  of  Zion,  about  the  middle  of  the  tract  outside  of 
the  city  wall,  and  south  of  the  Latin  and  Armenian  cemeteries. 
It  is  now  surrounded  by  a high  and  substantial  wall ; with  a 
door  under  lock  and  key.  The  surface  has  been  levelled,  and 
was  now  covered  with  green  grass  ; which,  however,  was  already 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  withering  under  the  rays  of  an  orien- 
tal sun.  There  are  here  but  three  graves  of  Americans  ; those 
of  Dr  Dodge  and  Mrs  Thomson,  missionaries  ; and  that  of 
Prof.  Fiske  of  Amherst  College,  who  died  here  in  May,  1847. 
One  Englishman,  Mr  Waite  of  London,  also  lies  buried  here. 

Prof  Fiske  was  an  old  and  cherished  friend  of  mine,  of  five 
and  twenty  years’  standing.  He  had  long  suffered  from  feeble 
health ; and  when  he  was  wavering  as  to  his  journey  to  the  east, 
my  persuasions  had  not  been  wanting  to  encourage  him.  He 
accompanied  the  Rev.  Dr  Smith  and  his  wife  on  their  voyage  to 
Beirht,  and  could  have  had  no  better  introduction  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Mr  Whiting  travelled  with  him  to  Jerusalem.  Here 
he  became  affected  by  an  acute  disease ; but  they  started  for 
Beirht,  and  had  already  advanced  a day’s  journey,  when  the 
progress  of  the  disease  compelled  them  to  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem. After  lingering  for  nearly  a fortnight  in  the  house  of  Dr 
McGowan,  he  died  peacefully.  May  27th.*  His  body  lies  here 
upon  Mount  Zion  ; but  his  spirit  lives  in  the  celestial  Zion.  A 
neat  monument,  erected  by  his  friends  in  Amherst  College,  with 
an  appropriate  Latin  inscription,  marks  the  spot. 

We  sought,  and  with  some  difficulty  found  ^in,  the  grave 
of  Bradford,  in  the  Latin  cemetery.* 

Passing  around  the  city  on  the  west,  we  examined  the  traces 
of  the  ancient  third  wall  on  the  northwest  and  north  of  the  city.* 

■ S«e  Vol.  l p.  280.  [L  840.]  • Se«  VoL  L p 229.  [i.  838.] 

• See  “ Memoir  of  Rev.  N.  W!  Fuke^b/  * VoL  L pp.  814,  815.  [ !.  465-467.] 

H.  Hon^ihrej,  D.  D.**  Ambent  1850. 
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For  a considerable  distance  they  are  very  distinct ; and  he  must 
be  committed  to  some  preconceived  theory,  who  would  deny 
them.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  southern  portion,  the 
towers,  and  the  massive  stones  among  the  olive  trees  towards  the 
northeast.  They  quite  correspond  to  the  description  by  Jose- 
phus, of  the  general  course  of  the  third  wall. 

At  a later  hour  we  went  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 
mainly  in  order  to  look  at  the  tomb  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemna, 
so  caUed.  This  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  rotunda  ; not  the 
exact  western  door,  but  the  one  next  north,  which  is  usually 
open.  I had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  along  a candle  ; and 
it  was  well ; for  the  lamps  affofded  only  the  least  possible  lig^t 
The  entrance  from  the  door  leads  through  the  chapel  on  the  left, 
that  of  the  Syrians ; and  thence  into  the  crypt,  which  is  beyond 
it.  This  crypt  is  very  small.*  The  front  is  built  up  with 
masonry,  apparently  a portion  of  the  circular  wall  behind  the 
gaUeries,  on  which  the  dome  rests.  The  back  wall,  which  is  curved 
and  irregular,  the  roof,  and  the  floor,  are  solid  rock.  This  small 
crypt  has  evidently  been  excavated  in  and  under  the  rock  ; but 
without  any  regul^ty  of  form.  Towards  the  southwest  are  two 
low  open  niches  for  bodies  cut  in  lengthwise  ; and  towards  the 
northwest  is  the  appearance  of  two  others  now  closed  up,  as 
if  bodies  were  in  them.  In  the  floor,  and  occupying  almost  the 
whole  floor,  is  excavated  the  upper  portion  (towards  the  head) 
of  a small  sarcophagus ; which  then  is  further  excavated 
(towards  the  feet)  under  the  floor.  A lid  once  covered  this 
upper  part.  The  length  of  the  whole  sarcophagus  is  only  four 
feet.  At  right  angles  to  this,  on  the  east,  a similar  and  still 
smaller  sarcophagus  is  sunk  in  the  floor,  and  extends  under 
the  wall  in  front. 

That  here  is  a rock-hewn  sepulchre,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but,  how  far  its  date  is  to  be  carried  back,  is  a very  diflerent 
question.  It  has  been  quietly  assumed,  that  this  tomb  existed 
here  before  our  Lord’s  crucifixion  ; and  that  therefore  the  spot 
was  outside  of  the  second  wall  of  the  ancient  city.'  But  even 
granting  that  the  tomb  existed  before  the  erection  of  Constan- 
tine’s church,  we  are  by  no  means  warranted  to  infer,  that  it 
goes  back  beyond  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titua  Eock- 
tombs  continued  to  be  excavated  around  the  city  apparently 
after  that  event.  The  monolithic  tombs  in  the  vidley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  are  hardly  earlier  than  the  Christian  era ; and  the  sepul- 
chres with  Greek  inscriptions  and  crosses  and  with  paintings, 

* SchnltK  rigbtlj  aays,  that  a man  can  • Schulti,  Jernsalem  p.  96.  Ritter  Erdk. 
hardly  stand  upr^t  in  it ; and  Chat  it  can*  XVL  L p.  434.  WiUiami  Holy  Ci^,  H pp» 
not  h^  more  than  three  persona  at  once ; 194,  195. 

|k  96.  So  too  Quaroamiuf,  II.  p.  568. 
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south  of  the  vaDey  of  Hinnom,  testily  to  their  Christian  origin, 
or  at  least  to  their  use  by  Christians.*  It  certainly  is  no  impos- 
sible supposition,  that,  during  the  two  and  a half  centuries  which 
intervene  before  Constantme’s  tmdertaking,  this  tract  lay 
desolate,  and  thus  sepulchres  might  have  been  excavated  in  it. 
Indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be  a probability,  that  it  was  thus 
desolate  ; for  had  it  been  covered  with  dwellings,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  it  would  have  been  at  once  received  as  the  place  of  the 
crucifixion  ; which  according  to  express  Scripture  was  without 
the  city.* 

But  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  hypothesis ; for  there 
is  apparently  no  good  reason  for  referring  this  tomb  even  to 
so  early  an  age  as  that  of  Constantine.  This  is  obviously 
true  in  respect  to  the  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  floor.  No  other 
instance  will  be  found,  I think,  of  like  excavations  in  the 
floor  of  a crypt.  They  are  also  smaller  than  usual,  and  difier 
in  form  from  all  other  sarcophagi.  It  may  however  be  said, 
and  it  has  been  said,  that  these  two  excavations  are  a later 
work ; while  the  crypt  itself  and  the  niches  perpendicular  to 
the  side  are  ancient.*  But  here  too  a like  difficulty  meets 
ns.  In  aU  other  tombs,  where  such  niches  or  locidi  are  found, 
they  are  either  in  the  sides  of  regular  apartments,  as  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Kings  so  called,  and  of  the  Judges,  and  elsewhere  ; 
or  in  the  side  of  a long  passage,  as  in  the  tombs  of  the  Prophets 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  They  exist  nowhere  else  in  a crypt  so 
low  and  small,  so  irregular  in  form,  and  in  which  too  every 
thing  is  so  crowded  together.  Further,  the  numerous  sepulchral 
chambers  around  Jerusalem  are  all  excavated  horizontally  in  the 
natural  or  artificial  &ce  of  the  rock ; * with  the  exception  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Prophets,  which  differ  from  this,  as  well  as  from  all 
others.  The  entrance  is  always  at  the  side,  and  never  from 
above.  But  the  crypt  in  question  is  nearly  or  quite  on  a level 
with  the  pavement  of  the  rotunda ; and  whUe,  therefore,  it 
could  readily  be  excavated  in  the  rock  adjacent  to  the  church ; 
yet  it  is  at  least  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  lower  than  the  ground 
in  the  street  outside  ; where  too  there  has  been  little  or  no  ac- 
cumulation.* If  therefore  the  crypt  existed  here  before  the 
church  of  Constantine,  it  was  a deep  subterranean  excavation, 
made  apparently  from  above ; and  quite  unlike  all  the  sepul- 
chral chambers  which  are  stDl  so  numerous  around  the  city. 

> Sm  VoL  L Pin  8S1  iq.  8M,  888.  [L  * See  ToL  L p 882.  [L  622.] 

521,  524,  626.1  * This  estimate  accords  with  the 

* Heb.  18,  i2.  John  19,  20.  meet  of  several  ^Dtlemen  long  resident  m 

* So  Sclmltt,  who  admits,  that  these  the  oi^.  Prof.  Willis  says  “ nrom  twenty 
•aroopbam  in  the  8oor  may  be  later,  per-  to  twen^-fire  feet ; Holy  City  U. 
hape  of  we  age  of  the  ernsades ; p.  97.  238. 

Hitter.  XVI  t pt  484  aq. 
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I have  thus  brought  forward  the  circumstancee,  which  go  to 
show  a probability  strong  enough  at  least  to  counterbalance  the 
mere  assumption  in  bch^  of  tto  crypt,  that  it  is  of  high  anti- 
quity. To  these  may  be  added  the  destruction  of  the  church  by 
order  of  the  Khalif  el-Hakim  in  the  eleventh  century ; when  it 
was  razed  to  the  very  foundations.  That  an  earlier  sepulchre 
like  this  would  be  left  unharmed,  is  hardly  probable. 

To  what  period  then  may  this  crypt  be  referred  ? The 
practice  of  interring  the  dead  in  churches  reaches  back  beyond 
the  age  of  the  crudes.  The  two  brothers,  Godfrey  and  Bald- 
win, the  first  Frank  kings  of  Jerusalem,  were  both  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.'  It  was  not  unnatural  in 
the  crusaders  and  holy  men  of  that  period,  to  desire  that  their 
own  bodies  might  repose  within  those  sacred  precincts.*  It  is 
easy  to  conceive,  that  out  of  such  a feeling  in  individuals  or  a 
family,  a crypt  like  this  should  have  been  constructed  in  that  or 
an  earlier  age.  To  do  this  in  the  least  space  possible,  in  order 
not  to  encroach  upon  the  church,  what  better  device  than  to 
imitate  the  ancient  sepulchral  chambers  by  which  they  were 
surrounded  ? The  facility  of  the  work  from  within  the  church, 
the  irregular  form  and  contracted  space,  and  the  crowding 
together  of  the  loculi ; all  fiivour  tins  supjKtsition.  In  this 
aspect,  the  tomb,  even  if  we  suppose  it  unaffected  by  the  deso- 
lations of  el-Hakim,  cannot  have  been  constructed  earlier  than 
the  seventh  or  eight  century  ; for  before  the  labours  of  Modestns 
no  church  existed  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself. — There  may 
have  been  other  like  tombs  within  or  connected  with  the  church, 
which  have  disappeared  in  the  revolutions  to  which  the  edifice 
has  been  subjected.  Even  the  present  crypt  has  been  en- 
croached upon  by  the  wall  in  front. 

Thus  far  1 have  discussed  the  question  of  this  sepulchre 
upon  its  own  merits,  independently  of  all  topographical  and  his- 
torical considerations.  Hereafter  I hope  to  show,  upon  the 
ground  of  these  latter,  that  its  existence  can  have  no  weight 
m determining  the  course  of  the  ancient  second  walk 

The  evening  of  this  day  was  spent  by  invitation  at  a meeting 
of  the  Literary  Society  of  Jerusalem,  held  at  the  rooms  of  Mr 
Finn,  the  British  consul,  its  founder  and  chief  supporter.  The 
paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr  Finn,  on  the  Raniah  of 
Samuel  An  Arabic  letter  was  also  read  fiom  the  priest  of 
the  Samaritans  at  Nubulus  to  Mr  Finn,  inviting  him  and  his 
family  to  be  present  at  their  sacrifice  of  the  Passover  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.  It  was  a singular  document ; not  so  much 

' Holy  City  I.  pp.  897,  404.  HeiUgra6r»be«b«i»etienlic«Ko;'*Schiilt^ 

* ist  allerding*  wabr,  diiM  die  Jenualem  p.  97* 

Eremfiihrer  uch  gem  in  der  KircLe  dee 
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however  for  the  style,  as  on  account  of  the  person  and  the 
occasion. 

Mr  Finn  also  comnninicated  to  the  Society  the  following  as 
the  moat  recent  statement  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
Holy  City,  obtained  by  him  through  the  Foreign  Office  fiom 
the  Admiralty  in  London ; 

Lat.  N.  31°  46'  35' 

Long.  E.  35°  18'  30  ' from  GreenwicL' 


Saturday,  May  ls<.  This  was  to  us  a busy  day.  It  was 
likewise  to  some  extent  a rainy  day.  The  weather  throughout 
yesterday  had  been  hazy  and  lowering.  The  same  continued 
this  morning  ; and  at  a^ut  10  o’clock  it  beran  to  rain,  which 
is  very  linusual  at  this  season.  It  held  up  after  3 o’clock  ; but 
during  the  ensuing  night  there  was  heavy  rain. 

Dr  McGowan  had  kindly  made  arrangements  to  accompany 
ns  to  several  points  of  interest  and  importance.  Indeed,  for 
admittance  to  one  or  two  of  these  we  were  indebted  to  the 
respect  and  conddence  with  which,  as  a physician,  he  is  regarded 
by  the  native  population. 

Soon  after  9 o'clock  Dr  McGowan  called,  accompanied  by 
Mr  Caiman  and  bringing  'tHth  him  his  dragoman,  a native 
Greek  Christian.  We  first  went  to  a place  near  our  lodgings, 
on  the  west  of  the  street  leading  to  the  Damascus  gate,  where  a 
house  had  been  tom  away,  and  excavations  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  new  foundations.  They  had  dug  a hole  like  a 
well  nearly  fi^  feet  deep ; and  at  this  depth  had  found  substruc- 
tions and  an  arch.  These  had  been  seen  by  our  fnends  a few 
days  before ; but  we  were  now  unfortunately  too  late,  as  tlie 
hole  had  been  partly  filled  up. 

We  went  next  to  the  Serai  or  barracks  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  Haram  area ; which  we  also  visited  on  our  former 
journey.’  We  were  at  once  admitted,  and  went  upon  the  roof. 
Besides  the  general  view  which  I have  formerly  described,  our 
attention  was  specially  directed  to  the  following  three  particu- 
lars, viz. 

That  the  scarped  rock,  at  the  northwest  comer,  extends  for 
some  distance  along  both  the  western  and  northern  sides,  being 


* The  ftntbority  on  which  this  etateroent 
rest*,  ia  onhoown  to  me.  The  Utitode 
b ifx  minotes  lew  than  the  mean  lati- 
tude aMumed  in  VoL  L p.  259.  [i.  8S1.] 
It  is  alao  one  minote  greater  t^n  that 
fonnd  by  Niebahr;  ibid. — The  following 
extract  of  a letter  from  Sir  F.  Beanfort 
to  the  author,  dated  Dec.  18,  1866,  girea 
another  authority  for  the  longitude : **  It 

appean  from,  the  account  given  by  Capt 


Graves,  in  hia  letter  to  me  from  Malta  of 
Dec.  1^2,  that  he  had  carried  to  Jerosa* 
lem  three  excellent  chronometers ; but 
that  aoeidenta  hand  happened  to  two  of 
them ; ao  that  he  could  only  aend  me  the 
result  of  the  remiuning  one.  And  that, 
corrected  as  carefVilly  aa  he  could,  gave  the 
longitude  of  the  Casa  Nnova  of  the  Latin 
convent,  at  85**  18'  eaat  of  Greenwich. 

* VoL  L 244  aq.  [L  860  sq.] 
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on  the  west  side  six  or  eight  feet  high ; and,  further,  that  the 
whole  area  at  the  northwest  comer  and  in  the  northern  part 
presents  a surface  of  rock,  which  has  evidently  been  cut  away  to 
Its  present  level'  The  scarped  rock  along  the  northern  side 
near  the  comer  is  apparently  higher ; indeed  it  is  reported  as 
being  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high.' 

That  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  runs  in  a straight 
line  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  extremity.  This  was 
obvious  ; we  now  stood  at  the  northern  end,  and  looked  along  it 
unobstractedly  for  two  thirds  of  its  length ; while  beyond  ^t 
distance,  and  directly  on  the  same  line,  were  seen  the  two  cypress 
trees  adjacent  to  its  southern  end,  which  we  noticed  yesterday 
from  the  house  of  Dr  Barclay. 

That  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  on  which  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  stands,  there  is  a visible  and  very  considerable 
depression. 

In  passing  down  again  from  the  roof,  we  paid  our  respects  to 
the  Khim  Makam  in  his  public  room.  He  was  an  elderly  mild 
looking  Turk,  with  courteous  manners  ; and  he  improved  the 
opportunity  to  elicit  a little  medical  advice  in  behalf  of  a daugh- 
ter. We  sat  a few  minutes,  and  took  our  leave. 

We  stopped  a short  time  at  the  church  of  the  Flagellation, 
so  called,  in  the  same  street ; and  then  ascended  to  the  mosk  el- 
Mulawiyeh,  which  crowns  the  very  summit  of  Bezetha,  and  com- 
mands a noble  view  of  the  whole  city.  Here  we  were  fieely 
admitted,  both  to  the  mosk  below,  and  to  the  rooms  which  have 
been  added  above.  These  latter  are  occupied  as  a dwelling. 
The  original  stracture  below  was  once  a small  church,  known  to 
the  embers  as  that  of  St.  John.* 

We  now  turned  along  the  street  of  the  bazars  ; examining 
the  various  columns  on  the  way,  and  also  the  comer  wall  and 
arches  of  the  palace  of  the  knights  along  the  street  from  the 
Y&fa  gate.  These  have  been  already  described.*  West  of  this, 
on  the  lower  comer  of  the  next  street,  which  runs  north  along 
the  west  side  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  the  Greek 
convent  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  occupies  a square  plot  at 
the  angle  of  the  two  streets ; in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
churcL  Tliis  had  been  rebuilt  within  the  last  few  years.*  On 
digging  to  lay  new  foundations,  a vaulted  room  or  chapel  was 


■ See  ToL  L p.  244.  [I-  8S1.1  Cstheiw 
wood  io  Bartlett's  Wall^  p.  162.  Krafft 
p.  12.  Tobler  Topm.  L p.  460  iq. 

* Krafit  p.  12.  There  is  here  not  im- 
probably some  exaggeration. — ^Tbe  antbor 
of  the  Holy  City^says  20  feet,  and  re- 
fers to  Bartlett^s  Walks;  where,  however, 
1 had  no  rach  ^>ecihoatioa. 


* La  Cites  de  Jhenu.  7.  Tobler  Ttqxigr. 
L p.  607  sq. 

* See  above,  p.  167. 

* According  to  Tobler  the  rebuildiiig 
of  this  church  belonging  to  the  cooTent  of 
St.  John,  was  begun  in  1640;  Tcqngr.  L 
pp.  284-266. 
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discovered  underneath,  entirely  filled  up  ^th  rubbish,  and  for- 
gotten. On  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  it  was  found  to  be  an 
earlier  Greek  chapel  ; measuring  fium  north  to  south  along  the 
cross  forty  feet  or  more  ; and  re^arly  furnished  with  doors  and 
windows,  showing  that  it  once  stood  wholly  above  ground. 
Prom  the  bottom  to  the  ceiling  is  at  least  twenty  feet ; and  this  is 
about  the  level  of  the  court  of  the  convent.  This  court  again  is 
four  or  five  feet  lower  than  the  street  outside.  This  subterra- 
nean chapel  st ill  remains  open  ; and  we  descended  into  it  and 
examined  it.*  *• 

The  entrance  to  the  convent  is  on  the  west,  from  the  street 
running  north  by  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  At  the 
southern  part  of  this  street  there  has  been  of  course  a great 
accumulation  of  rubbish.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  convent 
is  an  elevated  spot,  from  which  the  street  descends  towards  the 
south  into  that  from  the  Yftfa  gate;  and  towards  the  north  as 
fer  as  to  the  lane  leading  down  east  to  the  court  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  In  this  part  there  is  little  or  no  accumulation;  as 
is  shown  by  the  pool  of  Hezekiah  close  at  hand,  which  is  cut  in 
the  rock.  Down  this  lane  flows  all  the  water  from  this  portion 
of  the  street,  as  well  as  from  further  north,  where  the  street  rises 
again  towards  the  Via  dolorosa  eight  or  ten  feet.  J ust  opposite 
the  church  it  is  nearly  level 

We  now  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  Prussian  “Diako- 
nissinen”  on  Zion,  where  we  were  courteously  received,  and  were 
struck  with  the  neatness  and  order  which  prevailed.  Our  next 
visit  was  to  the  English  school ; and  we  afterwards  went  through 
the  Jewish  hospital.  This  belongs  to  the  mission  of  the  London 
Jews'  Society  ; and  is  under  the  medical  care  of  Dr  McGowan. 
Every  thing  was  neat,  and  appeared  comfortable.  It  was  the 
day  on  which  the  friends  of  the  patients  were  admitted  ; and 
there  were  quite  a number  of  Jewish  females  in  the  rooms. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  first  to  the  house  of  Abu  Sa’fld, 
which  joins  upon  the  Haram  area  on  the  west,  and  indeed  ex- 
tends within  the  wall,  between  the  Jews’  wailing  place  and  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  arch.  This  house  we  desired  to  inspect, 
as  forming  one  of  the  supposed  angles  said  to  be  made  in  this 
part  by  the  western  wall.  While  yesterday  hesitating  how  ho 
might  best  apply  for  admission.  Dr  McGowan  had  been  sent  for 
by  the  family  to  visit  a sick  child  ; and  thus  the  way  was 
opened  to  us,  not  only  without  difficulty,  but  by  a courteous 
invitation.  We  were  received  with  great  friendliness  by  a young 
man,  one  of  the  family  of  brothers  who  now  occupied  the  house, 
and  were  led  into  the  upper  part  and  within  the  Haram.  Here 

' Tbii  ii  th«  chapel  teferred  to  in  Mr  Whiting’s  letter ; see  Note  IV,  end  of  the 

VoL.  ra.— 16* 
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the  house  has  a narrow  court  of  its  own  on  the  south,  along  the 
inside  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  ; and  separate  on 
the  east  from  the  Haram  proper  by  a thin  wall  of  its  own.  In 
this  narrow  court  are  the  two  cypress  trees  already  men- 
tioned. 

Towards  the  south  this  court  has  connection  with  the  hoild- 
ings  which  fill  up  the  whole  southwestern  comer  of  the  Haram 
area.  Here  is  the  mosk  of  the  Mughd.ribeh  or  Western  Africans, 
into  which  we  were  conducted.*  In  one  of  the  rooms  the  first 
Kibla  erected  by  'Omar  was  pointed  out  to  us,  bearing  still  a 
Cufic  inscription.  The  large  room  which  occupies  the  southwest 
comer  has  windows  on  its  eastern  side,  through  which  we  looked 
along  the  double  row  of  vaulted  cloisters  leading  along  the 
southern  wall  to  the  mosk  el-Aksa. 

Hetuming  to  the  house,  we  were  led  to  an  upper  comer  room, 
with  windows  towards  the  east  and  north.  Here  we  looked  direct- 
ly out  upon  the  Haram.  Through  the  middle  of  the  room,  from 
north  to  south,  there  was  a depression  of  a few  inches,  imme- 
diately over  the  Haram  wall,  and  serving  as  a dinding  line 
between  what  was  within  the  Haram  and  what  was  without 
The  family  live  and  sleep  outside  of  this  line  ; but  repeat  their 
prayers  on  the  inside  ; because  one  prayer  or  genufiexion  within 
the  Haram  is  of  more  avail  than  five  hundred  outside.  Here 
too  we  could  see  that  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  is 
straight  throughout.  We  were  now  at  the  cypress  trees,  and 
could  see  the  minarets  upon  or  next  the  wall  further  north,  all  in 
a line  with  the  spot  where  we  stood.  The  .very  intelligent  heads 
of  the  family,  one  of  whom  was  a Secretary  of  the  government, 
gave  also  their  testimony,  that  the  western  wall  is  straight ; 
and  has  no  projections  or  angles  like  the  eastern. 

Another  brother  came  in  ; and  the  two  had  much  conversa- 
tion with  my  companions.  They  had  visited  the  vaults  existing 
beneath  el-Aksa  and  further  east ; but  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
vaults  west  of  el-Aksa.  After  cofiee  we  went  to  the  room  of  the 
second  brother,  outside  of  the  Haram  ; where  sherbet  was  served. 
In  descending  the  second  fiight  of  stairs  from  the  top  of  the 
house,  we  passed  through  the  Haram  wall  not  less  than  three 
times  ; first  out,  then  in,  and  then  out  again.  This  is  of  course 
the  upper  portion  of  the  wall ; and  is  wholly  of  modem  con- 
struction. 

We  took  our  leave,  much  pleased  with  our  visit,  and  gratefiil 
to  Dr  McGowan  for  having  procured  for  us  the  opportunity. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  house  had  been  entered  by  Franks ; 
and  our  visit  aided  to  settle  the  question  in  respect  to  the  course 
of  the  western  walL  We  had  thus  seen  it  from  the  house  of  Dr 


* See  ed'Din  in  Fuidgr.  dee  Orients,  IL  p.  66  iq« 
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Barclay  on  the  eastern  brow  of  Zion  ; we  had  looked  along  it 
from  its  northern  extremity,  and  now  again  from  near  its  south- 
ern end ; and  in  each  case  with  the  like  result,  viz.  that  it  is 
straight  throughout  its  whole  course.' 

In  returning  towards  the  Y&fa  gate,  we  examined  the  ground 
near  the  northeast  comer  of  Zion  and  the  west  end  of  the 
causeway.  There  seems  to  be  no  direct  connection  between  the 
two.  The  causeway  and  the  street  upon  it  pass  along  on  the 
north  of  Zion,  and  do  not  now  touch  its  northeast  comer ; 
although  the  aqueduct  from  Solomon’s  pools  is  understood  to 
bend  around  from  Zion  so  as  to  be  carried  along  the  causeway. 
If  the  latter  ever  formed  a junction  with  Zion  in  this  part,  it 
could  have  reached  only  to  the  foot ; never  to  the  brow.  Just 
within  the  street  leading  down  from  the  causeway  northwards,  is 
a stone  in  the  wall  of  a house,  with  a Greek  inscription  invert^. 
It  seems  to  be  merely  ecclesiastical.  A Greek  cross  is  on  one 
side  ; and  the  name  II2ANNHS  occurs  twice.* 

Turning  up  the  first  steep  lane  on  this  comer  of  Zion,  we 
called  upon  an  intelligent  Mussulman,  an  acquaintance  of  our 
friends,  living  in  a house  on  the  very  northeast  brow  of  Zion. 
He  was  a man  of  some  learning  ; and  had  a manuscript  of  the 
work  of  Mejr  ed-D!n,  from  which  he  read  to  us.  We  asked  him 
respecting  the  causeway  ; in  which,  he  said,  he  had  seen  exca- 
vations made.  According  to  him,  the  great  sewer,  which  drains 
the  whole  city  north  of  Zion,  begins  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley  not  far  above  the  causeway;'  and  is  continued  along 
under  the  causeway  and  making  part  of  it,  westwards,  till  it 
turns  south  and  is  carried  out  imder  the  city  wall.  It  is  very 
large ; so  that  he  thought  a man  could  enter  it  on  horseback. 
Another  smaller  sewer,  he  said,  coming  frum  the  west,  is  carried 
along  under  a portion  of  the  canseway,  and  enters  the  larger 
sewer.  The  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools,  which  passes  rmder 
his  own  house,  is  carried  (he  thought)  along  the  south  side  of 
the  causeway  ; but  of  this  he  seemed  less  certain.  These  state- 
ments probably  have  some  foundation  in  fact ; but  the  trae  state 


' So  too  Scholti  in  Holy  City  II.  p.  82S. 
Tobler  Topogf.  1.  p.  xcri,  and  tn  Zoituchr. 
d.  DentscK  morgcml.  QaellaohaA  VIL  p. 
226  •q.^Thit  qnection  as  to  the  ooone  ^ 
the  western  waU  of  the  Uaram  is  in  itself 
of  little  importance ; bat  has  been  made 
prominent  from  the  fact,  that  on  the  Plan 
of  the  EngliEh  en^eers  fAldrich  and 
Symonds)  it  is  laid  down  witn  two  oflSjets 
or  retiring  angles  in  its  sonthem  part ; oud 
this  error  agnin  has  been  assemed  as  far^ 
&ishing  eyidence  of  the  later  date  of  the 


sonthem  portioa  of  the  sobstmetions  of  the 
Horam  arcs;  Holy  City  IL  pp.  822,  898, 
400. — Dr  McGowan  had  received  a letter 
from  Prof.  Willis,  asking  information  on 
this  very  point ; which  oor  observatioos  of 
to-day  enabled  him  to  oommonicate.  Mr 
Bartlett  oame^o  the  same  resolt  the  next 
year,  1858;  Jenualem  Bevisited  pp.  74* 
76. 

’ This  inscriptioa  was  copied  by  Erafft, 
Ko.  7. 

* Comp.  Tobler  Topogr.  L p.  20. 
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of  the  case  will  hardly  he  known,  till  there  shall  he  opportnnitj’ 
for  extensive  excavations.' 

We  dined  at  6 o’clock  with  Dr  Me  Oowan  and  his  lady ; 
and  spent  the  evening  at  their  honse  in  a party  of  friends  ukl 
travellers  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Sunday,  May  2nd. — The  day  was  cloudy,  with  one  or  two 
showers  of  rain.  There  was  service  in  the  English  church  at 
10  o'clock  ; after  which  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  administered. 
In  the  afternoon  the  service  is  regularly  in  German  ; the  Rev. 
Mr  Reichardt  and  Dr  Yalentiner  at  that  time  officiating  alter- 
nately. Many  strangers  were  present. 

Monday,  May  Zrd. — The  clouds  and  showers  of  the  pre- 
ceding days  were  over  : the  sky  was  serene,  and  the  weather 
delightful. 

About  10  o’clock  we  rode  out  through  the  Damascus  gate, 
and  looked  at  the  fragments  of  a former  wall  half  way  between 
that  gate  and  the  northwest  comer  of  the  city.  At  this  spot 
there  are  several  traces  of  old  wall,  indicating  a tower  or:  an^e, 
with  tolerably  large  bevelled  stones  and  a trench.  They  seemed 
to  me  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  wall  that  was  superseded  by 
’ the  present  wall ; which  latter  here  stands  within  the  otho’. 
Nevertheless,  this  former  wall  may  very  probably  have  been 
itself  a portion  of  the  ancient  second  wall,  or  b^t  upon  its 
foundations. 

We  now  rode  off  northwards  among  the  olive  trees,  seeking 
for  further  traces  of  the  ancient  third  wall,  which  had  bem 
mentioned  to  us  by  resident  friends  as  existing  among  the  trees 
in  a line  with  those  formerly  seen  by  us.'  We  found  these 
latter ; but  did  not  fall  in  with  any  others.  We  then  rode 
along  the  brow  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  to  St.  Stephen’s 
gate ; but  saw  no  traces  of  ancient  foundations.  Descendii^ 
and  crossing  the  bridge  in  the  valley,  we  passed  along  by  Oeth- 
semane,  now  enclosed  by  the  Latins  with  a high  and  strong 
wall,  and  converted  into  a pleasant  garden,  which  is  kept  locked. 
The  three  monuments  in  the  valley,  viz.  those  of  Absalom, 
James,  and  Zacharias,  so  called,*  have  each  of  them  in  front 
two  comer  pillars  attached,  and  two  others  in  the  middle. 
These,  with  their  capitals,  in  the  northern  and  southern  monn- 

* A pMsage  to  M«jr  ed-DIn  refers  per*  ihe  Bfibnib  of  Devid.  It  stiH  exists ; eod 
beps  to  these  sewers ; and  Tery  poanibl^  parts  of  it  are  sometimes  oocovered.  It  b 
the  testimonj  in  the  text  rests  mainly  on  a gaDeiy  solidly  Tanlted."  Fnndgr.  dss 
bis  authority.  He  is  speaking  of  the  street  Or.  IL  p.  126.->-For  a later  remark  of  Dr 
of  Dseid,  L e.  the  street  leading  down  from  Barclay,  see  Sect  V.  below,  under  ^ Watos 
the  Yi^a  gate  ; and  says  it  was  so  named  of  Jero^em,  the  Aqueduct.^ 

**  feom  a sobteiranean  gallery  which  Dayid  ‘ * See  VoL  I.  p.  815.  [ L 465  sq.J 
caused  to  be  made  from  the  gate  of  the  * Sea  Vd.  L p.  849  sq.  [ i.  517  sq.J 
Chain  [in  the  Haram]  to  the  OMtto)  called 
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ments,  are  nearly  of  the  Ionic  type  ; in  the  intervening  tomb 
they  are  nearest  Doric. 

As  we  passed  down  the  valley  in  this  part,  and  looked  up  at 
the  Haram  wall  above  us,  the  irregnlatity  of  its  construction 
was  seen  very  distinctly.  Except  at  the  southeast  comer  the 
large  stones  are  carelessly  laid  up.  At  the  upper  fountain  there 
seemed  to  be  no  change.  We  drank  again  of  the  water  ; and 
recognised  the  same  peculiar  taste  as  formerly.'  Here  and 
farther  south  we  bad  above  us,  on  the  left,  the  village  of  Selwdn ; 
the  houses  of  which  are  mostly  built  each  in  front  of  a sepul- 
chral excavation. 

At  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  likewise,  we  remarked  no  change. 
Women  were  washing  their  clothes  below  the  fountain,  and 
spreading  them  upon  the  rocks  to  dry.  The  rill  from  the  foun- 
tain is  brought  along  by  a deep  cut  into  and  under  the  point 
of  rock,  which  forms  the  southern  end  of  Ophel ; and  just  here 
is  the  washing  place  and  a watering  place  for  animals.  A broad 
wall  or  causeway,  with  a path  upon  it,  is  carried,  near  by,  across 
the  Siloam  valley  to  the  tree  of  Elijah  so  called  It  may  once 
have  been  a dam  to  collect  the  waters  from  above ; but  there  are 
now  no  traces  of  any  side  walls  or  of  an  upper  wall,  as  of  a re- 
servoir. 

In  formerly  passing  through  the  subterranean  channel,  which 
connects  the  upper  and  lower  fountains,  we  had  measured  its 
length,  1750  feet ; while  above  ground  the  distance  from  the 
upper  fountain  to  the  point  of  rock  near  Siloam  was  only  1100 
feet.*  We  now  measured  this  external  distance  again,  and 
made  it  1200  feet ; but  the  variation  probably  arose  ^m  some 
change  in  fixing  the  two  ends  of  the  line.  At  any  rate,  the 
difference  between  the  internal  and  external  measurements  is 
^ still  too  great ; so  that  I am  compelled  to  suppose  some  error 
in  the  former,  made  as  it  was  under  circumstances  of  incon- 
venience and  difficulty. 

From  Siloam  we  ascended  the  valley  above,  the  lower  Ty- 
ropoeon,  to  the  city  wall  near  the  small  gate  B&b  el-Mugh& 
ribeh.  As  we  rode  along  I noticed  on  the  Mt,  just  above  Siloam 
and  also  further  up,  tracts  of  scarped  rock  along  the  hill-side, 
as  if  once  belonging  to  an  ancient  walk  In  the  upper  part, 
likewise,  similar  scarped  rocks  are  seen  on  the  east  side.  All 
these  would  seem  to  be  traces  of  an  ancient  wall  along  the  east- 
ern side  and  brow  of  Zion ; and  not  improbably  also  of  one  on 
the  western  brow  of  Ophel.’ 

In  the  afternoon,  taking  with  me  our  servant  Bashid,  I went 
out  to  examine  the  tract  of  the  city  lying  east  of  the  bazars. 

" Sm  VoL  I.  p.  840  M.  [L  B04  «q.l  • See  VoL  I p.  812.  [ L 461.] 

' See  VoL  L p.  839.  [L  S02,  fiOS.J 
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M7  chief  object  was  to  ascerttdn,  how  &r  there  are  in  this  part 
any  traces  of  the  ridge  of  ground  running  down  eastward 
the  church  of  the  Holy  ^pulchre.  I 6rst  passed  down  the 
street  leading  by  the  Teklyeh,  or  Helena’s  hospital  so  called.  It 
descends  along  the  crest  of  the  said  ridge ; and  in  the  lower 
part  crosses  it  very  obliquely,  and  is  carried  down  steeply  alcmg 
Its  northern  side  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  1 then  turned  to 
the  right  along  the  street  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression  or 
valley ; and  proceeded  in  this  street  to  the  causeway.  Here,  for 
several  rods  from  the  causeway,  the  street  descends  northwards ; 
and  the  water  is  apparently  drained  off  by  the  great  sewer  spoken 
of  yesterday,  which  begins  just  here.' 

Turning  back  I now  entered  the  street  on  the  left,  between 
the  causeway  and  that  by  which  I first  came  down.  Its  course 
at  first  is  west,  ascending  for  a short  distance  very  steeply ; then, 
after  the  first  comer,  and  for  a longer  distance,  north,  ascending 
about  as  steeply  ; and  afterwards  again  westerly,  still  Mcending 
gradually.  Here  another  street,  below  the  bazars,  comes  up  and 
joins  it  from  the  south,  which  also  has  here  a rather  steep  ascent. 
From  these  facts  it  follows,  that  there  stiU  exists  in  this  part  a 
broad  termination  of  the  said  ridge,  lying  about  on  a line  drawn 
between  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  great  mosk. 

Afterwards  I went  with  Bashid  to  the  Damascus  gate ; and 
mounting  the  wall  on  the  east,  passed  on  as  far  as  to  the  highest 
point  of  Bezetha.  My  object  was  to  look  for  the  probable  course 
of  the  ancient  second  wall,  between  the  said  gate  and  the  fortress 
Antonia.  That  gate  we  bad  formerly  recognised  as  ancient, 
and  as  in  all  probability  belonging  to  the  second  wall.  The 
problem  has  been,  so  to  draw  the  line  of  that  wall,  as  to  leave 
the  hill  Bezetha  outside,  and  yet  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
city.  The  wall  “must  obviously  have  run  to  the  northwestern 
part  of  Antonia,  equivalent  to  the  western  end  of  the  present 
barracks ; but  whether  it  was  probably  carried  along  the  foot  or 
the  brow  of  Bezetha,  there  were  no  data  to  determine. 

The  western  declivity  of  Bezetha  is  comparatively  short, but  very 
steep.  The  northern  wall  rises  steeply  from  the  Damascus  gate  ; 
and  is  carried  over  the  top  of  the  hill  upon  the  rock,  which  is  here  pre- 
cipitous towards  the  north  ; the  hill  having  either  been  cut  away 
or  exhibiting  a natural  break.  Where  the  highest  part  of  the 
wall,  the  highest  tower,  is  now  found,  there  the  precipice  of  rock 
also  is  highest.  This  spot  is  upon  the  very  crown  of  the  ridge 
of  Bezetha  ; and  just  here  also  the  ridge  drops  off  on  the  east 
by  a perpendicular  ledge  of  rock  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  then 
slopes  down  gradually  eastward.  If  now  we  may  suppose  an 
ancient  comer  tower  or  bastion  on  the  wall  at  this  high  point ; 

‘ See  ebore,  p,  187. 
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then  the  wall  might  readUy  he  carried  from  it  in  a southeasterly 
direction  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  of  Bezetha,  quite  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  Haram  or  near  it ; leaving  the  sightly 
mosk  el-Mulawiyeh  just  on  the  west.  Such  a course  would 
bring  the  steep  and  short  western  slope  within  the  city  ; while 
the  great  body  of  the  hill  itself,  the  more  level,  extended,  and 
habitable  part,  would  remain  on  the  outside. 

Something  of  the  like  kind,  thoi^h  on  a much  larger  scale, 
is  still  seen  in  the  ancient  fort^cations  of  the  city  of  Smyrna. 
On  the  hill  bordering  the  city  on  the  southeast  are  the  remains 
of  the  immense  fortress  ; from  which  the  city  wall  was  carried, 
for  a long  distance  toward  the  southwest,  along  the  very  crest  of 
the  thin  and  level  ridge. 

It  is  likewise  worthy  of  remark,  that  such  a course  of  the 
wall  being  supposed,  the  present  arch  I^cce  Homo,  the  piers  of 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  probably  ancient,  would  fall  directly 
upon  its  line.'  Was  this  structure,  perhaps,  originally  erected 
in  some  connection  with  such  a wall  ? 

Ttiesday,  May  4tA.  We  rode  out  after  9 o’clock  by  the 
Damascus  gate,  and  looked  at  the  outside  of  the  wall  on  the 
east  of  that  gate,  as  also  at  the  nature  of  the  ground.  A few 
rods  out  of  the  gate,  at  the  left,  is  a well,  stoned  up  only  in  part. 
Just  east  of  the  ^te,  in  the  former  trench  of  the  city,  is  a deep 
cistern  or  reservoir,  now  broken  and  dry.*  The  trench  was  here 
cut  in  the  rock ; and  beginning  from  the  west,  now  extends  to 
the  point  where  the  precipitous  rock  with  the  wall  upon  it  is 
highest ; the  broken  reservoir  occupying  its  eastern  end.  There 
are  at  present  no  traces  of  its  having  been  cut  through  the  rock 
further  eastward.  If  a fosse  ever  existed  beyond  this  point,  it 
is  now  completely  filled  up.  None  certainly  was  needed ; for 
the  rock  above  is  sufiSciently  elevated  for  the  security  of  the 
wall  without  a trench. — This  circumstance,  that  the  trench  thus 
apparently  ends  underneath  the  highest  part  of  the  rock,  seems 
to  confirm  the  view  I took  yesterday,  viz.  that  here  was  probably 
a high  comer  tower  or  bastion  of  the  second  wall ; which  then 
ran  from  this  point  along  the  crest  of  Bezetha  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  Antonia. 

A few  steps  beyond  the  broken  tank,  but  still  under  the  high 
part  of  the  rock,  is  seen  the  mouth  of  a cavern  now  walled  up. 
From  it  a long  subterranean  passage  leads  under  the  city  to  an 
unknown  distance.  This  is  obviously  the  Oroite  de  Coton  of 
Mejr  ed-Dln ; which  he  briefly  mentions  as  a cave  under  the 

* Sea  abova,  171,  172.  Erdk.  XVI.  I.  pp  886,  892.  Sbgularl/ 

* ThianaafYoirhasatMnataniMbeaiiooii-  anoogb  both  Schalti  and  Krafft  confonna 
fotmded  with  anotbar  just  at  tba  antraiioa  it  mth  tha  Orotte  de  Coton  mentioned 
of  tha  grotto  of  Jeremiah,  daneribed  by  fbrtbar  on ; Sebnitz  p.  86.  Krafft  p.  131, 
Scholta,  pp.  86,  37,  cotnp.  p.  85.  Bitter  Bitter  ibid.  p.  892  ac{. 
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northern  wall  of  the  city,  extending,  as  some  supposed,  as  far  as 
under  the  great  mosk.'  The  following  was  related  to  us  in  Jera- 
salem,  respecting  this  grotto.  It  was  said  to  have  been  open  for 
a short  time  in  the  days  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  ; and  ramour 
affirmed  that  his  soldiers  entered  and  found  water  within.  A 
year  or  two  since  it  was  again  open  ; and  Mr  Weber,  Prussian 
consul  at  Beirht,  with  the  Mussulman  whom  we  visited  on  Ziim, 
and  another,  went  in  and  followed  the  passage  a long  way; 
but  as  they  had  neither  lights  nor  compass  tlmy  could  not  be 
sure  of  the  direction  nor  of  the  distance.  A few  days  after* 
wards,  when  they  attempted  to  repeat  the  visit  with  lights,  they 
found  the  entrance  waU^  up.  The  Mutsellim  had  learned  that 
Franks  had  entered  the  grotto.  This  account  was  afterwards 
confirmed  to  me  at  Beirftt  by  Mr  Weber  himself.* 

Passing  down  by  the  Birket  el-Hejjeh,  where  men  were 
drawing  water  to  carry  into  the  city,  we  came  to  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  city  wall.  The  fosse  b^ins  again  at  or  near  the 
Birkeh  ; and,  as  it  approaches  the  comer,  is  cut  through  the  nar* 
row  ridge  along  the  eastern  wall  north  of  Bt.  Stephen’s  gate ; 
the  ground  here  outside  being  about  half  the  height  of  the  wall 
In  the  eastern  wall,  next  to  the  comer,  there  is  nothing  special 
to  remark  ; except  the  fosse  still  dug  in  the  rock ; some  reaches 
of  scarped  rock  on  which  the  wall  is  built ; and  some  rather 
large  stones. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Haram ; looked 
at  the  southern  wall ; and  took  the  measurements  already  given 
above.*  We  also  examined  that  portion  of  the  ancient  southern 
gateway,  which  is  visible  from  the  outside,  just  at  the  junction 
of  the  modem  city  walk  Uppermost  is  seen  the  eastern  end  of 
what  appears  as  a very  flat  arch,  resting  upon  a large  bevelled 
stone  now  broken.  Just  east  of  the  arch  is  a stone  with  sn 
inverted  inscription,  which  has  been  several  times  copied.  The 
following  is  the  copy  and  translation  of  De  Saulcy  : 


TITO  AEL  HADBUNO 
ANTONINO  AVG  PIO 
PP  PONTIF  AVGVR 
D D 

To  Titos  iElios  Hadrianns  Aogastos  Pioa,  Father  of  hia  ooontry,  High 
Priest,  Angor,  erected  by  the  Decorions.” 


’ In  Fnndgr.  del  Orients,  II.  p.  184. 
Holj  CHj  L App.  p.  163. 

* Earty  in  1S64,  an  entrance  to  this  ca- 
vern vras  acoidentalljr  discovered  by  Dr 
Barclay,  who  explored  it  with  lights ; and 
wrote  a brief  notice  of  it  for  Sir  W.  H. 
Bartlett,  nnder  date  of  March  1st,  1864 ; 
see  Bartlett’s  Jemsalem  Revisited  pp.  161, 


163.  The  cavern.  Dr  Barclay  says,  “ va- 
ries in  width  from  twenty  to  one  or  two 
hundred  yards,  and  extends  abont  two 
hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  the  direotiw 
of  the  Serai  [barra^],  terminating  in 
a deep  pit.” 

' ^e  above,  pp.  ITS,  176. 
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The  inscription  refers  without  doubt  to  the  emperor  Anto> 
ninus  Pius,  the  successor  of  Hadrian,  whose  name  he  also  bore. 
De  Saulcy  supposes,  that  it  was  originally  affixed  to  the  base  of 
a statue,  erect^  in  honour  of  that  emperor  on  the  temple  area 
above ; and  was  inserted  in  its  present  place  when  the  foundation 
walls  of  Justinian’s  church  were  built  up.  This  seems  not  an 
improbable  hypothesis.* 

Below  all  this,  and  apparently  attached  to  the  outside  of  the 
wall,  is  a portion  of  the  round  arch  of  a gateway,  covered  with 
florid  ornament.  This  gateway  is  now  w^ed  up,  with  a grated 
window  near  the  top.  By  clambering  up  with  difficulty  and 
sitting  in  the  window,  one  can  look  through  the  wooden  lattice  ; 
and  eJter  a while,  when  the  eyes  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
darkness,  he  can  discern  two  or  three  like  arches  further  back, 
and  can  see  the  light  streaming  in  from  a crevice  beyond,  appa- 
rently at  the  entrance  in  front  of  el-Aksa. — For  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  this  gateway,  however,  we  must  for  the  present  rest  satis- 
fled  with  the  description  of  Mr  Wolcott,  and  the  fine  drawings 
of  Mr  Tipping ; who  together  gained  access  to  these  vaulted  re- 
cesses in  January,  1842.’ 

We  visited  Siloam ; and,  returning,  I took  Beshdrah  and 
rode  alone  by  way  of  Gethsemane  to  the  summit  of  the  mount 
of  Olives.  The  view  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
as  seen  from  the  Wely  beyond  the  village,  impressed  me  anew 
with  its  dreariness  and  loneliness.  That  of  the  city  also,  as  seen 
from  the  village,  struck  me  more - favourably  than  formerly. 
The  depression  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  at  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre was  very  perceptible.  The  north  side  of  the  Golden  gate, 
as  here  seen,  appeared  about  in  a line  with  the  north  side  of  the 
platform  of  the  great  mosk. 

After  returning  home  I walked  out  with  Beshdrah  to  the  in- 
terior northwest  corner  of  the  city  ; and  there  looked  again  at 
the  remains  of  the  old  tower,  called  KQl’at  el-JalGd,  winch  we 
had  seen  on  our  former  visit.*  It  is  very  large ; and  must  have 
been  the  comer  bastion  of  the  city  in  the  days  vH  the  crosaders. 
But  the  remarkable  point  is  that  which  I have  formerly  men- 
tioned, viz.  that  this  bastion  was  erected  upon  an  earlier  wall  (or 
comer)  of  large  bevelled  stones ; three  courses  of  which  are  still 
seen  at  its  southwest  angle  running  into  the  mass  diagonally. 
Whether  these  stones  are  a fragment  of  the  ancient  third  or 

* De  n.  ^ 117. — Thu  inecHp-  * Wolcott  in  Biblioth  Sacra,  1843,  p. 

tioD  irai  oopM  by  Dr£.  Smith,  and  pob-  17  eq.  Tippi^a  many  draaingt,  with 
liibed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1843,  p.  notea  by  Isaac  Taylor,  are  fonDdiu  Traill*# 
362.  Also  by  KraA  in  1845,  p.  73.  De  Josephus,  mostly  in  Vol  I. 

Saol^  in  1861,  as  abore.  * VoL  I.  p.  818  [ L 471.] 
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second  wall,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  ; that  they  belonged 
to  one  of  them  can  hardly  admit  of  question.* 

A young  friend  from  Ramleh,  Murkus,  a son  of  the  former 
American  consular  agent  at  that  place,  had  several  times  called ; 
and  had  made  himself  useful  to  us  in  various  ways.  Being  a 
member  of  the  Greek  communion,  he  invited  us  to  visit  with 
him  the  large  Greek  convent,  situated  west  of  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  across  the  street,  and  connected  with  that  church 
He  made  arrangements  accordingly  at  the  convent ; and  in  the 
afternoon  we  accompanied  him  to  the  place.  We  were  nsbeied 
into  the  reception  room,  fitted  up  with  much  elegance  for  this 
country,  and  having  divans  around  the  whole,  except  a lower  space 
by  the  door.  Here  we  were  soon  joined  by  the  preacher  of  the 
convent,  a well  looking  and  very  intelligent  man  ; then  by  the 
scribe ; and  afterwards  by  the  Wakil  (deputy)  of  the  patriarch, 
the  acting  head  of  the  convent.  A go^  deal  of  conversation 
took  place  between  them  and  my  companion.  They  complained 
of  the  incoming  of  the  English  ; and  said  that  now  whole  vil- 
lages, unless  they  could  have  their  own  way,  were  prone  to 
threaten,  that  they  would  leave  the  Greek  church  and  turn 
Protestants.  When  reminded  that  the  Greeks  had  long  had  the 
like  difficulty  with  the  Latins,  they  said  the  Latins  gave  them 
much  less  trouble  ; they  were  a small  fiddle  and  made  little 
noise  ; but  now  a big  bass-drum  had  come,  with  its  unceasing 
bum,  bum,  bum  ! — Their  schools  were  also  spoken  of,  which  Dr 
Smith  afterwards  visited  and  found  to  be  large  and  well  con- 
ducted. The  head  teacher  had  been  educate  at  one  of  the 
German  universities. 

We  had  some  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  learned 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Greek  church,  as  to  the  pKisition  of  the 
ancient  Eleutheropolis.  In  our  former  journey,  we  had  identified 
it  on  topographicsd  grounds  with  Betogabra,  the  present  Beit 
Jibrin;  but  at  that  time  no  data  had  been  found,  by  which  to 
connect  the  two  names  historically.*  The  link  thus  wanting 
had  since  been  discovered  by  Prof.  Roediger.  In  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum of  Assemani,  published  in  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  the 
martyr  Peter  Abselama  is  said  in  the  Syriac  to  have  been  bom 
at  Anea,  which  lies  “ in  the  district  of  Bcih  Gubrin  ; ” while 
the  Greek  and  Latin  accounts  both  read,  “ in  the  district  of 
Eleutheropolis.”*  We  had  a desire  to  leam  whether  this  iden- 


* Besides  the  lajren  of  large  stones  spo- 
ken in  the  text,  Mesa's  Wolcott  aud 

Tipping  fonnd  **  a doorwaj  in  the  north- 
west ooruer,  leading  into  a small  room,  in 
which  are  four  sin^ar  lajert ; **  Biblioth. 
Sacra,  1S43,  p.  80. 


• See  Vol  n.  p.  58  eq  fil.  H05  eq.] 

* Assemani  Acta  Sanctor.  Martrr.  Oii* 
ental.  II.  p.  209,  coll  p.  207.  Allgea. 
Lit  Zeit  1842,  No.  72.  Biblioth.  Saai, 
1644,  p.  217  sq. 
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tity  was  known  and  received  by  the  Greek  chnrch  in  Palestine 
at  the  present  day.* 

Indeed,  we  had  already  requested  Murkns,  a day  or  two 
before,  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject ; and  had  given  him 
simply  the  name  “ Eleutheropolis,”  desiring  him  to  find  out  at 
the  convent  where  it  was  situated.  He  reported  to  ns,  that  he 
had  applied  to  the  scribe  of  the  convent ; he  took  down  an  old 
book  and  searched,  and  then  said  it  was  the  metropolis  of  a 
bisliop,  and  was  situated  between  Gaza  and  el-'Arish.  The 
young  man  told  him,  that  we  supposed  it  was  between  Gaza  and 
Jeni^em.  No,  he  said,  it  was  south  of  Gaza.  The  present 
Arabic  name  he  did  not  then  know  ; but  promised  to  look  fur- 
ther. We  now  recurred  to  this  topic ; and  the  scribe  repeated 
what  he  had  before  told  Murkus.  But  neither  of  the  three 
knew  any  thing  more  of  Eleutheropolis  ; nothing  at  all.  Yet 
they  were  the  chief  authorities  of  the  Greek  church  in  Palestine. 
So  much  for  the  “ continued  tradition  ” of  that  chnrch,  on  this 
point,  “ written  tmd  unwritten.”  ^ 

We  were  treated  with  great  courtesy.  During  the  inter- 
view, which  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  sweetmeats  were  first 
presented  ; of  which  each  person  took  a teaspoonful  and  then  a 
drink  of  water.  Next  followed  ’Arak  sweetened  with  jeUy ; and, 
later,  cofiee  was  served  with  sugar.  We  afterwards  walked  out 
upon  the  buildings,  and  through  the  gallery  over  the  street,  which 
connects  the  convent  with  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
opposite.  This  gallery  is  so  constructed  and  shut  in,  that  we 
did  not  perceive  when  and  where  we  crossed  the  street.  They 
took  us  first  to  the  Greek  chapel  of  Constantine  and  Helena,  as 
distinguished  finm  that  of  the  Latins.  It  is  on  an  upper  floor, 
on  the  southwest  of  the  large  dome,  between  it  and  the  street. 
From  it  we  looked  down  through  a grated  window,  directly  upon 
the  sepulchre  itself.  Here  are  sever^  paintings  in  a better  style 
than  that  of  ordinary  Greek  pictures.  One  especially  glittered 
with  gold  and  jewels  ; while,  by  a contrast  not  unusual,  before 
it  stood  a taper  in  a common  tin  candlestick.  Afterwards  we 
passed  out  eastward  upon  the  roof  of  the  Greek  church  and 
beyond  its  dome,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  noble  view  of  the  city 
there  presented.  The  great  dome  over  the  sepulchre  was  covered 
only  with  boards,  and  these  again  with  sheet  lead.  The  lead 
was  now  in  great  part  stripped  off,  and  the  boards  rotten ; so 

* ThU  if  asserted  bj  the  author  oT  the  Beit  Jibrfn  doea  represent  the  Betogabra 
H0I7  IL  p.  61  “Meanwhile  I had  of  Ptolemj, and  the £lentberopolis</ socle* 

discorered  from  a rery  int<:‘Uigent  Greek  siastioal  bistoiy,  and  that  they  had  no 
priest  in  the  convent  at  Jcmsalem,  that  donbc  of  the  thet  This  placed  the  matter 
the  ooDtinaod  tradition  of  bis  chnrch,  beyond  all  qoeftioo  in  oor  miods.** 
written  and  unwritten,  had  delivered  that 
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that  in  winter  the  rains  fell  thick  and  heavily  within  the  rotunda 
below. 

Wedticsdny,  May  5th. — This  day  was  chiefly  occupied  by  an 
excursion  to  Wady  el-Werd  and  Bittir ; for  an  account  of  which 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Sect.  VI.  We  reached  the  city  agm 
at  3 o’clock. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  I walked  out  alone  to  look  at  Hippicu* 
and  the  ground  aronnd  the  Yifa  gate.  The  tower  of  Hippicus 
stands  out  alone,  gray  with  antiquity,  among  its  younger  com- 
peers. We  had  formerly  been  admitted  to  examine  it,  and 
would  now  gladly  have  visited  it  again.  But  when  Dr  McGowan 
made  application  in  behalf  of  several  other  travellers  as  wefl  as 
ourselves,  the  answer  of  the  K&im  Mak&m  was,  that  he  had  no 
orders  from  the  Sultan  to  admit  foreigners  into  the  citadel  So 
we  desisted.  The  Yfifa  gate  is  situatra  in  a depression  between 
the  citadel  on  the  south  and  the  hill  on  the  north,  as  if  in  the 
head  of  a valley  ; which  indeed  is  actually  the  case.  The 
groni^  on  the  sou^  rises  to  Zion  ; that  on  the  north  rises  also 
steepty,  BO  long  as  one  goes  in  a northerly  direction.  Wherever 
the  direction  of  a street  verges  towards  the  east,  there  of  course 
the  ground  begins  to  descend. 

Thursday,  May  6th. — The  younger  Mr  Beichardt  having 
kindly  offered  to  accompany  ns  to  day  to  several  places  of  inter- 
est which  we  had  not  yet  examin^,  we  went  out  with  him 
first  to  the  Damascus  gate. 

In  recent  discussions  respecting  Jerusalem,  it  has  been  a 
prominent  endeavour  to  show,  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  city 
and  the  Haram  were  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a sulh 
terranean  channel  passing  in  under  or  n^  this  gate.'  A large 
' cistern  has  been  spoken  of  just  outside  of  the  Damascus  gate 
towards  the  east,  said  to  be  never  exhausted,  although  used  by 
the  many  soldiers  who  guard  the  gate  ; and  therefore  probably 
fed  with  living  water.*  ' Another  like  “ abundant  well  of  water" 
has  been  said  to  exist  in  the  church  of  the  Flagellation.*  Much 
stress  has  likewise  been  laid  upon  the  supped  fact,  that  the 
water  of  both  these  cisterns  has  the  peculiar  taste  which  marks 
the  water  of  Siloam  ; and  the  inference  has  been  drawn,  that 
the  supposed  living  water  which  feeds  these  cisterns,  flows 
through  the  city  to  the  Haram,  and  thence  descends  to  the 
foimtain  of  the  Virgin  so  called.* 

We  looked  first  for  the  “ large  cistern"  just  outside  of  the 
Damascus  gate  towards  the  east.  There  is  no  cistern  here, 

* Knfil  p.  181  «q.  Holy  City  11  H * Holy  City  II.  p.  461  <q. 

469  K).  Ritter  XVI  L p.  898  aq.  * Krefll,  ib  Holy  City  II.  p.  469  up 

* KnSt,  ibid.  Bitter,  ibid.  Bitter,  ib.  p.  896. 
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except  the  broken  reservoir  in  the  city  fosse  already  mentioned ; ' 
and  this  is  always  empty  and  can  hold  no  water.  But  just  by 
the  very  doors  of  the  gateway,  and  almost  overshadowed  by  the 
projecting  portal,  is  an  ordinary  cistern  on  each  side.  Each  of 
them  has  two  openings ; one  for  drawing  up  water ; and  the 
other  further  north  for  receiving  the  rain  water  as  it  flows  along 
the  ground.  The  furrows  or  channels  which  had  served  to  conduct 
the  water  to  these  openings  from  the  road  and  the  fields  further 
north,  still  remained  ; and  these  we  saw.  The  officer  of  the 
gnard,  who  was  present,  had  himself  caused  them  to  be  made. 
In  each  cistern  the  water  was  now  about  six  feet  deep.  How 
large  they  were  in  circumference,  the  officer  could  not  tell.  We 
tasted  the  water  of  both.  That  on  the  east  was  not  unlike  in 
taste  to  that  of  Siloam ; but  was  less  marked.  That  on  the 
west  was  ofiensive,  and  nearly  putrid ; thus  proving  that  the 
two  cisterns  are  not  connected  together.  The  officer  said  the 
soldiers  stationed  at  the  gate  did  not  commonly  use  this  water  ; 
but  were  supplied  from  the  cisterns  of  the  Haram  ; meaning, 
perhaps,  those  of  the  barracks  adjacent  to  the  Haram.  But  the 
water  of  these  cisterns  is  kept  for  the  soldiers,  in  case  the  other 
should  fail. 

During  our  former  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  it  was  spoken  of 
as  a common  report  among  the  inhabitants,  that  at  a certain 
spot  near  the  Damascus  gate,  in  a stUl  time,  by  putting  the  ear 
to  the  ground,  one  can  hear  a trickling  or  murmur  as  of  a sub- 
terraneiin  water-course.  So  little  stress  did  we  lay  upon  this 
story,  that  I did  not  even  record  it  in  my  former  work.’  Four 
years  later  Mr  Wolcott  met  with  the  same  report  with  the 
addition,  that  the  sound  could  be  heard  only  at  night.*  The 
descendant  of  the  prophet,  whom  we  had  met  a few  days  previ- 
ously at  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  repeated  to  us  the  same  story  ;* 
but  said  the  trickling  could  be  heard  only  at  noon  on  Friday, 
the  Muslim  Sabbath.  At  that  time,  he  said,  if  one  put  his  ear 
to  the  ground  at  the  gate,  he  would  hear  the  water ; and  the 
same  also  at  the  Haram.  But  we  never  found  a person,  who 
professed  that  he  himself  had  heard  this  trickling  ; neither  a 
native,  nor  much  less  a Frank.  Yet  there  may  well  be  occasion- 
ally some  foundation  for  such  a report ; seeing,  there  are  the  two 
large  cisterns  just  described  close  by  the  gate.  All  this  however 
furnishes  a very  narrow  and  legendary  basis,  on  which  to  rest  the 
hypothesis  of  an  underground  channel  of  living  water  in  this 
quarter.* 


* Sm  abore,  p.  191. 

* Bibtioch.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  28. 

* Ibid. 

* See  abore,  p.  177. 

* KraA  p.  ISO.  Holy  City  IL  p.  470. 
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Ritter  XVT,  L p.  886. — A simnar  mmour 
(if  it  be  mere  nunour)  waa  current  in  the 
rixth  century  as  to  ue  sonnd  of  water  at 
Golgotha.  Antoninns  of  Placentia,  speak* 
iog  of  that  spot,  says:  **Joxta  ipfnxa 
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We  went  now  to  the  church  of  the  Flagellation  go  called,  mi 
the  Fta  dolorosa  nearly  opposite  the  eastern  end  of  the  harrackg. 
It  took  us  long  to  gain  an  entrance.  After  knocking  a long  time, 
a boy  came  ont  from  the  street  next  west,  and  went  for  the  key. 
He  brought  a wrong  one ; but  a man  followed  with  the  right 
key,  and  we  went  in.  In  the  outer  court  is  a large  cistern,  which 
receives  the  water  from  the  adjacent  roofs  and  court.  It  was 
now  full  of  rain  Water,  sweet  and  good ; as  we  ascertained  by 
tasting.  In  the  smaller  inner  court  is  another  reservoir.  Thu 
the  attendant  said,  was  a well  of  living  water  which  was  never 
exhausted,  and  in  which  the  water  was  never  higher  nor  lower  than 
we  now  saw  it.  On  being  questioned,  however,  as  to  whence 
the  water  came,  he  pointed  to  the  adjacent  roo&  and  the  chan- 
nels by  which  the  rain  water  is  conducted  into  the  cistern.  A 
bucket  of  the  water  was  drawn  up ; we  tasted  it,  and  found 
again  the  Siloam  flavour.  But  upon  inspecting  the  water  m the 
bucket,  we  perceived  that  it  was  full  of  the  minute  wriggling 
worms  and  other  animalculae  usually  found  in  impure  rain  water. 
Here  then  was  another  ordinary  cistern,  and  the  peculiar  taste 
was  accounted  for. 

This  tast^  in  both  the  instances  above  described,  is  simply 
that  of  impure  rain  water.  It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  that 
the  water  of  the  wells  in  this  re^on,  which  is  always  spo^  of 
as  bad,  may  be  found  to  exhibit  something  of  the  like  taste, 
derived  from  the  limestone  soil  and  rock.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  flavour  of  Siloam  itself  may  have  a like  origin. 

Passing  into  the  street  of  the  bazar,  we  turned  up  the  juth 
back  of  the  columns  of  the  Propylaa,  and  came  again  to 
the  court  adjacent  to  the  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  convent,  Deir 
es-Sult&n,  already  mentioned.'  The  Copts  have  a smaller  con- 
vent of  St.  George  on  the  west  of  the  pool  of  Hezekiah ; adja>- 
cent  to  which,  during  the  Egyptian  rule,  they  began  to  build  a 
larger  convent  or  rather  Khftn,  which  was  abandoned  by  them 
when  Ibrahim  Pasha  withdrew  from  the  coimtry,  and  has  ance 
been  used  as  barracks  by  the  government.” — The  Deir  es-Sult4n 
is  now  a partial  ruin  ; its  arches  are  round,  but  without  distinc- 
tive features.  It  is  not  referred  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  firet 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.” 

ftltare  est  crypta,  nbi  ponis  aitrem  et  audis 
flnmina  aqaanun;  et  jactis  poimini  ant 
aliud  qnod  natare  potest,  et  vadU  od  Siloa 
fontem,  nbi  illud  recipies;”  see  in  Acta 
Sanctor.  Maii,  T.  IL  p.  x,  etc.  Ugolini 
Thesaur.  Tom.  VII.  p.  mocxvx — Jewish 
writers  also  relate^  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, that  sear  Hippiens  there  wm  heard 
**  a strong  subterraneons  rushing  of  rmt- 
aing  water;*  Schwan  p.  267. 


' See  abore,  p.  163. 

* Holy  City  IL  p.  567.  Ritter  ib.  f. 
498  sq. — For  the  antiquities  disoorered  m 
digging  for  the  foundations  of  this  con* 
Tent,  see  VoL  L^  829  sq.  [i  483.] 

’ Holy  City,  II.  p.  566.  Ritter  ib.  p 
499.  Tobler  separates  the  Copts  am 
AbysainiaDs;  Dei^bUtter  aus  Jerusalem 
p.887. 
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Mr  Reichardt  was  acqminted  with  the  Abyssinian  priest,  a 
young  man  of  pleasing  address  and  some  learning.  On  sending 
in  for  leave  to  visit  the  great  cistern  of  Helena,  he  came  out  to 
us  ; very  kindly  granted  our  request ; and  himself  sent  for  the 
key  and  tapers.  The  entrance  is  beyond  the  lane  on  the  north 
side  of  this  court ; and  is  of  course  considerably  distant  from 
the  convent  itself  A descent  of  thirty-six  steps  below  tbe  sur- 
&ce,  first  towards  the  north,  then  east,  then  south,  and  then 
north  again,  brought  ns  to  the  water,  whieh  appears  almost  like 
a subterranean  lake.  It  was  rain  water,  sweet  and  pure,  eoUected 
from  the  adjacent  roofs  and  courts.  The  whole  cistern  seems 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  some  portions  filled  in  with 
masonry  ; and  the  sides  are  covered  with  cement.  The  excava- 
tion seems  to  be  of  great  extent ; but  how  far  it  reaches  no  one 
knows.  The  light  of  our  tapers  did  not  penetrate  to  the  ex- 
tremity. It  lies  of  course  somewhat  north  of  a lino  drawn  east 
fiom  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. — The  surface  of  the 
ground  directly  over  the  cistern  is  covered  with  houses,  which 
stand  high,  as  on  a ridge  ; and  have  openings,  like  wells,  to  draw 
up  water  from  the  cistern  below.* 

Following  now  the  street  of  the  western  bazar  southwards, 
and  crossing  the  street  coming  from  the  Ykfa  gate  at  the  break 
or  angle  which  it  here  makes,  we  kept  on  a few  steps  further  up 
the  ascent  of  Zion.  Here,  on  the  left  hand,  jnst  at  the  comer 
where  the  street  turns  westerly,  is  seen  the  crown  of  a small  round 
arch,  apparently  ancient,  fronting  towards  the  west,  and  now  rising 
only  just  above  the  ground.  We  endeavbnred  to  gain  access  to  it 
from  the  rear ; but  without  success.  The  stones  of  the  arch 
are  small,  radely  cut,  and  without  any  trace  of  bevelling.  It 
may  have  belonged  to  a small  gateway,  perhaps  in  the  wall  of 
a dwelling  ora  court.  It  more  resembles  the  rade  entrance  of  an 
aquednct  or  sewer.  A glance  only  is  needed  at  its  appearance 
and  position,  to  show  that  it  could  never  have  had  connection 
with  any  city  wall.  So  trivial,  indeed,  is  the  whole  fragment, 
that  not  a legend  even  of  monkish  traction  has  attached  itself 
to  it.* 

Another  fragment,  though  without  an  arch,  is  the  Porta 
ftrrea,  so  called  by  the  monks  ; which  we  now  visited.  Until 
recently,  it  is  said  to  have  been  marked  by  two  columns.*  One 

' Tbe  Itin.  Hieros.  speaks  of  excfptutia  * Yet  it  has  been  held  to  be  possibly 

at  the  ^de  of  Constantine's  church;  but  the  gate  Gematb  of  Josephus!  Schultz  p. 
the  tbriQ  of  expression  wonld  hardly  seem  61  sq.  lord  Nugen^  Lands  Class,  a^ 
to  indude  this  immense  dstem : '*  ibidem  Sacr.  H p.  54  sq.^Tlus  idea  is  jnstly 
modo  jniBO  Constantini  imperatoiis  basilica  made  light  of  1^  Toblor,  who  describe 
facta  cst,  id  est  Oominienm,  mim pnlchri*  the  arch ; Topogr.  1 p.  106  sq. 
tadinia,  habeas  ad  latus  exceptnria  onde  * Holy  City  II.  p.  66.  According  to 
aqua  lermtur,  et  balneum  a tergo,  ubi  in-  Quaresmius,  it  was  marked  In  his  day  only 
tallies  laTaniur.*'  ^ the  base  or  fragmei^  of  a marble  oo- 
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of  these  has  since  disappeared  ; and  the  other,  which  formerly 
stood  in  the  street  by  Dr  McGowan’s  house,  is  now  built  mto 
the  wall  of  the  hospital  opposite ; where  it  may  still  be  seen, 
bearing  certainly  no  trace  of  ever  having  belonged  to  a city  gate. 
It  is  sixty  paces,  or  mote  than  ten  rods,  distant  from  the  arch 
above  described,  in  a west-southwesterly  direction.  This  porta 
too  has  been  of  late  regarded  by  some  as  the  veritable  gate  ai 
Gennath  in  the  first  wall  of  Josephus  ; from  which  the  second 
wall  had  its  beginning,  and  ran  northwards  (as  they  suppose) 
along  the  street  of  the  basars.'  Not  to  urge  here  the  trivial 
character  of  the  fragment  itself,  there  are  two  consideratioiis 
arising  from  its  position,  which  may  be  urged,  at  least  against  the 
consistency  of  the  advocates  of  this  view.  First,  it  is  so  fiur 
distant  from  the  brow  of  Zion,  that  it  must  have  fallen  within 
(on  the  south  of)  the  first  wall,  in  any  probable  course  which 
may  be  assigned  to  the  latter ; whUe  seamdly,  it  stands  ten  rods 
or  more  west  of  the  point  of  beginning  ascribed  by  them  to  the 
second  wall.  This  last  circumstance  is  of  course  fatal  to  the 
whole  hypothesis.' 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  a pleasant  call  from  two  German 
travellers  just  arrived  from  Egypt,  Count  Schliefien  and  Baron 
Munchhausen,  both  of  Silesia.  They  were  endeavouring  to  make 
arrangements  to  visit  Jerash ; but  were  ultimately  compelled  to 
give  up  their  purpose,  because  of  the  extravagant  demands  made 
for  an  escort.  This  was  understood  to  arise,  partly  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Sheikhs  with  whom  they  treated  had 
themselves  neither  authority  nor  power  to  take  them  to  Jerash; 
and  partly  from  the  high  prices  paid  two  years  before  by  M.  de 
Saulcy  in  his  journey  around  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Indeed,  at  this  time,  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  seemed 
inaccessible  fropi  Jerusalem,  except  at  enormous  rates.' 

We  afterwards  made  various  calls ; and  passed  the  evening 
with  several  friends  at  the  house  of  the  Bev.  Mr  Beichardt. 

Friday,  May  *Uh,  and  Saturday,  May  8<A,  were  occupied  by 
an  excursion  to  the  vicinity  of  Hebron  ; which  is  described  in 
Sect.  VI. 


himn ; IL  p.  95.->-W1ioeTer  deiires  to 
•tody  the  wooderinn  of  this  trmditioDal 
may  ooosiilt  Tobler,  Topogr.  L p. 

18  Bq. 

* Holy  City,  impliedlyi  IL  p.  56.  Schahs 
p.  61  iq.  Kr^  p.  27  «q. 

* See  tbe  b^iniuDg  and  cotme  of  tbe 
•econd  wall  aa  in^cated  in  the  Plan  of 
Aldrich  and  Symonda ; Holy  City  Vol.  L 
•^The  coarse  ^ the  6rat  wall  ia  there  car> 
lied  too  far  aoath,  in  order  to  meet  the 
forta  ferrta,  m called. 

* In  this  connection  I insert  an  extract 


ton  the  letter  of  a New  Yoric  irieod,  who 
also  riaited  Sj^a  in  1862 : “ M.  de 

Sanlcy,  1 am  afraid,  baa  ae^  what  no  one 
else  hu  seen  or  can  ne.  He  certsunly 
luu  not  bene6ted  adenoe  in  eatabliahiag 
the  precedent  of  high  pricea ; where  he 
oon^  with  hia  armed  company,  to  hare 
enforced  moderate  terms,  for  the  good  of 
those  who  ehoold  follow  him.  In  yoar 
forthcoming  woric,  do  allude  to  this  sub* 
ject ; that  more  may  have  the  opportnnity 
of  seeing  those  ooontnea,  so  intereatiiig 
from  thfltf  aaaociationa.’’ 
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Monday,  May  10t&. — This  tras  the  daj  fixed  ibr  our  fined 
departure  from  the  Holy  City.  The  morning  was  passed  in  pre^ 
paration ; and  we  afterwards  called  on  various  ^ends  to  bid 
farewell,  whose  kind  attentions  had  made  our  visit  pleas- 
ant, and  secured  to  us  opportunities  fbr  investigation.  We 
regretted  to  find  Dr  Barclay  and  several  of  his  &mily  ill  with 
fever  and  ague.  The  day  was  hot  and  sultry ; the  wind  from 
the  southwest ' bordered  on  a Sirocco;  and  the  thermometer 
stood  at  about  90°  Far. 

We  left  the  Damascus  gate  at  12  o’clock,  aocompmied  by 
Mr  Caiman,  who  desired  with  us  to  look  at  the  laige  mounds 
of  ashes  on  the  north  of  the  city.  In  order  to  reach  them,  we 
took  a path  branching  off  on  the  left  of  the  direct  northern  road  ; 
and  were  struck,  as  often  before,  with  the  great  number  of 
ancient  cisterns  still  seen  in  this  quarter,  indicating  beyond  all 
question  that  this  whole  tract  was  once  covered  % the  streets 
and  dwellings  of  the  city.  Just  by  our  path  were  seen  in  one 
place  the  massive  foundations  of  a thick  wall,  on  a line  with  the 
traces  of  the  third  wall,  which  we  had  formerly  found.  We  were 
told  also  of  other  similar  foundations  on  the  swell  of  ground 
south  or  southeasterly  from  the  Tomb  of  Helena,  or  Tombs  of 
the  Kings,  so  called ; but  these  we  were  unable  to  visit. 

The  mound  of  ashes  to  which  we  first  came,  extends  from 
north  to  south,  and  is  quite  high  and  long.  We  turned  east- 
ward to  a second  mound,  still  lai^r,  higher,  and  longer,  ex- 
tending east  and  west.  There  is  still  a third,  lying  north  cf  the 
one  first  mentioned.  These  mounds  have  usually  been  regarded 
as  formed  by  the  deposits  of  ashes  formerly  made  from  the  soap- 
works  of  the  city.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  said,  those  ashes  are 
all  employed  in  the  preparation  of  cement  for  roois,  and  other  like 
uses. 

Quite  recently  the  idea  has  been  started,  that  this  is  the  place 
to  which  the  ashes  from  the  altar  of  the  ancient  Jewish  temple 
were  carried  forth;'  and  that  the  spot  is  therefore  necessary 
without  the  former  limits  of  the  city,  and  beyond  the  third  walL 
These  mounds  are  said  to  be  mentioned  by  B.  Parchi,  as  lar  back 
as  A.  D.  1322.’  On  examination,  we  saw  nothing  to  change 
our  former  impression,  that  they  are  merely  accumulations  of 
ashes  from  the  soapworks,  deposited  here  during  several  cen- 


' Ler.  6v  IOl  11 ; comp.  Ler.  4,  13. 

* The  original  work  of  Parchi  I saw  !a 
the  poeeewioo  of  the  joonger  Mr  Beichardt 
la  Jeroealem ; and  to  his  teetimoi^  and 
that  of  Mr  Cdman  I am  indebted  ^r  the 
Matemeot  in  the  text.  Not  haring  access 
to  the  work  at  present^  I cannot  saj  whe« 
tber  the  passage  referred  to  bj  them  is  the 
Mine  with  the  following ; though  it  seems 


probable.  It  is  quoted  and  translated 
by  Zona  in  Ashers  Beoj.  of  Tnd.  II. 
p.  898 : '^Outside  of  the  gate  of  Jentialem 
called  the  gate  of  the  Tribes,  and  which 
liea  in  a northeast  direction  from  the 
mount  of  the  temple,  the  groand  Is  of  on 
naturt ; perhaps  this  is  the  * Talley 
of  ashes,'  mentioned  Jer.  81,  40.* 
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tunes.  A subsequent  inspection  of  the  like  mounds  at  N&buitu, 
where  the  ashes  from  the  soapworks  are  still  daily  thrown  out, 
only  served  to  confirm  the  same  view. 

Indeed,  a single  historical  circumstance  would  seem  to  pat 
the  matter  at  rest.  From  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  Christiau 
era,  the  city  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  second  wall ; and 
it  is  quite  improbable,  that  the  ashes  of  the  altar  would  have 
been  daily  carried  forth  so  far  beyond  that  wall,  os  the  distance 
of  the  present  mounds  from  the  Damascus  gate.  The  third 
wall  was  not  built  until  after  A.  D.  41 ; ‘ and  the  destruction  of 
the  city  and  tei^le,  when  the  sacrifices  finally  ceased,  occaned 
in  A.  D.  70.  Hence  these  vast  mounds,  if  composed  of  ashes 
from  the  altar,  must  have  been  accumulated  within  a period  of 
about  thirty  years.  This,  probably,  few  would  be  disposed  to 
maintain.* 

We  now  turned  further  eastward;  and  looked  for  a few 
moments  at  the  tomb  of  Helena.  Mr  Caiman  returned  to  the 
city ; and  at  12.25  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 

Such  is  the  record  of  a brief  but  busy  sojourn  of  twelve  days 
in  the  Holy  City.  Two  of  these  days  were  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, and  three  others  were  mainly  devoted  to  more  distant 
excursions  ; so  that  there  remained  to  us  only  seven  days  for 
inquiry  and  observation  in  and  around  the  city.  But  we  did  not 
come  as  strangers  ; and  were  therefore  able  to  lay  our  plans  and 
execute  them  without  delay  or  hindrance.  The  preceding  pages 
will  show,  I trust,  that  we  at  least  ende&voured  to  make  g^  use 
of  our  time  and  opportunities. 

■ See  VoL  L p.  814.  [i.  46B.] 

* Since  the  ateve  was  written,  a letter 
from  Mr  Finn  has  appeared  in  the  London 
Atbenmun  (April  21, 1855,  p.  464),  girins 
the  information,  that  two  specimens  of 
these  ashes,  taken  from  near  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  largest  monnd,  have  been 
analyzed  in  the  laboratorj  of  Prof.  Liebig, 
and  fonnd  to  be  chiefly  of  animal  and  not 
of  vegetable  origin.  Tliore  is  also  a small 
percentage  of  nlicie  acid,  which  is  never 


found  in  the  ashes  of  flesh  or  bones.  SnisD 
particles  of  bone  were  detected ; and  Mr 
W.  Dickson  found  lamr  pieces  (Ath.  May 
6,  1855,  p.  521). — two  small 

mens  would  seem  hardly  sufficient  to  de* 
tennine  the  character  ^ the  whole  maai 
of  these  immense  mounds;  and  the  pro* 
aence  of  hones  of  animals  might  very 
easily  be  aocidontaL — See  also  JonnuU  of 
Sacied  Literature  for  July,  1855,  p.  477- 
479. 
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JERUSALEM. 

TOPOGBAPHT  AND  A N T I Q U I T I E B . 

In  entering  once  more  upon  the  consideration  of  the  topogra- 
phy and  antiquities  of  the  Holy  City,  I desire  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  I am  about  to  take  up  only  those  topics,  in  respect 
to  which  there  has  been  more  or  less  discussion  since  the  pub- 
lication of  my  former  volumes.  Such  discussion  has  arisen, 
mainly,  in  regard  to  the  views  supported  in  that  work ; and  this 
is  a sufficient  reason,  if  there  were  no  other,  why  I have  preferred 
to  let  the  statements  and  considerations  there  presented  remain 
in  their  integrity,  rather  than  subject  them  to  any  important 
change.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  work 
in  itself,  it  has  at  least  been  the  occasion  of  calling  public  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  Biblical  Geography  in  general,  and  the 
ancient  topography  of  the  Holy  City  in  particular,  to  an  extent 
far  beyond  what  could  have  been  anticipated ; and  has  given  rise 
to  an  amount  of  literature  upon  the  latter  topic  within  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  probably  much  greater  than  has  appeared 
during  any  other  whole  century  since  the  Christian  era.  For  all 
thia  I can  only  be  thankful. 

I entered  upon  my  researches,  not  in  order  to  support  a 
favourite  theory,  for  I had  none ; and  I have  continued  them,  I 
trust,  without  prejudice  or  prepossession.  My  object  throughout 
has  been,  and  still  is,  “ the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth ; ” the  truth,  I mean,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  is  still  confirmed  to  us,  through  the  evidence  of  recorded 
history  and  topography.  If,  in  the  course  of  prolonged  investiga- 
tions, I came  to  lay  less  weight,  than  some  may  desire,  upon 
mere  ecclesiastical  or  other  tradition  unsupported  by  any  further 
evidence,  this  was  a result  forced  upon  my  conviction  by  the 
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nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case  ; and  my  judgment  in  the 
matter  has  been  approvec^by  the  highest  names  in  science.  In 
this  particular,  and  indeed  in  aU  the  general  principles  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  my  former  work,  I as  yet  see  nothmg  to  alter 
or  retract.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  “ the  truth  is  great,  and  will 
prevail and  so  long  as  truth  is  established,  and  the  interests  of 
science  and  religion  promoted,  it  matters  little  by  whose  instru- 
mentality the  work  has  been  accomplished.  As  I have  no 
interests  to  subserve  but  those  of  scientific  and  religious  troth, 
so  I have  no  fears  as  to  the  result. 

In  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place,  the  chief  diversities 
of  opinion  have  arisen  in  endeavouring  to  apply  the  descriptions 
of  Josephus  to  the  present  physical  features  of  the  Holy  City. 
Thus  it  is  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  the  hills  Akra  and  Beze- 
tha,  the  course  of  the  second  wall,  the  place  of  the  ancient 
bridge,  the  extent  of  the  temple  area,  and  the  relation  to  it  of 
the  fortress  Antonia, — it  is  these  wUch  have  formed  the  chief 
topics  of  inquiry,  and  the  themes  of  disquisition  sometimes  any- 
thing but  tranquil  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  subject  diould 
be  environed  with  difficulties.  Ever  since  Jerusalem  became  the 
capital  of  the  chosen  people,  she  has  been,  subjected  to  cidam- 
ities,  to  revolutions,  to  overthrows,  almost  without  number. 
Even  of  old,  in  the  time  of  the  e^e,  it  was  predicted,  that 
“ the  city  should  be  builded  upon  her  own  heap  ; ” ‘ and  how 
often  has  she  since  been  thus  rebuilded  ? Her  walls  and  dwell- 
ings, her  fortresses,  palaces,  and  temple,  have  been  laid  in  ruins 
and  have  crumbled  into  dust.  The  ruins  and  rubbish  of  nearly 
thirty  centuries  are  strewed  over  her  surface ; and  no  wonder 
that  her  hollows  and  ravines  are  filled  up,  and  her  hills  made 
low.  It  is  therefore  only  by  a careful  consideration  of  all  the 
particulars  specified  by  Josephus,  and  by  a cautious  comparison 
of  each  with  the  features  of  the  surface  as  still  seen  or  as  known 
from  history,  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  legitimate  and  trust' 
worthy  conclusions.  By  no  law  of  language  or  of  logic  can  it 
be  justified,  that  one  part  of  the  historian's  description  should  be 
followed,  and  another  part  left  out  of  view. 

My  own  investigations  in  respect  to  the  Tyropoeon  and  the 
hills  Akra  and  Bezetha  led  me  to  adopt  the  view,  which  has 
been  the  prevailing  one  among  travellers  and  scholars  ever  since 
the  time  of  the  crusades ; if  not  earlier.  It  regards  the  Tyropoeon 
as  beginning  near  the  present  Y&fa  gate,  and  running  down 
along  the  northern  side  of  Zion  ; after  which  it  turns  south  and 
extends  down  to  SUoam.  Akra,  on  the  north  of  Zion,  was  the 
ridge  on  which  now  stands  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ; 

‘ j«r.  so,  IS. 
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while  Bezetha  was  the  hill  on  the  north  or  rather  north-north- 
west  of  the  present  Haram  area. 

The  earliest  writer  on  Jerasalem,  so  far  as  I have  been  able 
to  discover,  who  makes  any  allusion  to  the  descriptions  of  Jose- 
phus, is  the  monk  Brocardns,  about  A.  D.  1283  ; to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land  and  Holy 
City,  according  to  the  views  current  in  the  time  of  the  crusades. 
He  describes  a valley  descending  from  the  tower  of  David 
[Hippicus]  along  the  northern  side  of  Zion  quite  to  Moriah, 
where  it  turned  and  separated  Moriah  from  Zion,  and  was  ex- 
tended quite  down  to  the  Kidron.  This  valley  in  its  upper  part 
was  already  filled  up ; yet  there  remained  vestiges  of  its  former 
concavity.  On  the  north  of  this  valley  was  the  rock  called  by 
Josephus  Arra,  L e.  Akra.‘ 

The  next  writers  who  refer  to  Josephus,  are  Adrichomius 
and  the  Jesuit  Yillalpandus,  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century ; both  of  whom  adopt  the  like  view  in  respect  to  the 
Tyropoeon  and  Akra.’  From  them  probably  the  same  passed 
over  to  the  traveller  Sandys,  who  was  at  Jerusalem  in  A.  D. 
1611.*  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Lightfoot, 
by  a wrong  interpretation  of  a passage  in  the  Psalms,  and  by  his 
reliance  on  the  Rabbins,  was  led  into  the  error  of  placing  Zion 
on  the  north  of  the  Holy  City,  and  Akra  on  the  south  ; in  which 
he  was  followed  by  Cellarius.*  This  hypothesis  was  rejected  by 
Dapper  as  early  as  A.  D.  1677  ; but  it  was  left  for  Reland  in 
the  following  century  to  furnish  a terse  and  conclusive  refuta- 
tiou.*  Reland  in  the  same  connection  gives  his  own  views  in 
full,  on  the  authority  of  Josephus  ; assigning  to  Akra  its  place 
on  the  north  of  Zion  and  west  of  Moriah,  and  to  Bezetha  a 

e«ition  on  the  north  of  the  temple.*  Next  came  the  geographer 
'Anville,  who,  commenting  upon  Josephus,  adopts  very  de- 
cisively the  same^  conclusions  as  Reland.'  The  like  view  is 


‘ Brocardus  o.  8 1 Proinde  TallU  qo» 
ft  turn  DftWd  deacendebat  contra  latus 
Aquilonare  montu  Sioa  tuque  ad  montem 
Mona,  et  re6ectitur  in  Onentem  [Aua* 
trum],  separabat  moatem  Moria  * * a 
monte  Sion,  ot  totara  iuferiorem  civitotem, 
extftndfbfttarqno  uiqne  ad  torrentem  Ce- 
dron,  per  locum  ubi  nano  ett  porta  aqua- 
nun  inter  montem  Skm  et  palatinu  Salo- 
monU,  quod  lediBcatum  fuit  in  parte  Ana- 
trail  montu  Moria.  * * Vemm  nunc 
Torago  ipaa  tota  repleta  eat ; relieti*  Umen 
priorii  a>neavUatit,  * * Rupee 
emineus,  qnam  Joaephut  Arrmm  appeUai.” 
The  reading  Orientem  for  Angtrmm  U ob- 
▼ioualy  an  error,  probabi  j by  a transcriber. 
— ‘Brocardua  doea  not  mention  Bexetha. 

* Adricbom.  Theatr.  pjx  161,  162 ; alao 

VoL.  III.— 18 


hia  Plan  of  Jemaalem,  on  which  Bezetha 
is  maiiced  on  the  oorth-northweat  of  the 
temple;  p.  14R.~Villalpandaa,  Apparatna 
Urbia  etc.  in  Pradi  et  Vtllalp.  in  Ezech. 
Explanationea,  Rom.  1G04,  foL  Tom.  IlL 
p.  22.  B,  **  Mona  igitnr  bic  [Acra]  ad 
Aquilonem  aitna  Sioni,  ad  O^cidentem 
Moriae,  deeeribitnr  a Joaepbi  bia  verbU, 
etc.* 

* Sandys  TraraQea,  p.  122. 

* LigbWbot,  Cent  Chorogr.  Matthaxi 
pmn.  28.  Hia  error  waa  founded  on 
Pa  48,  2.— CelUrina,  Notit.  Orbia,  II.  p. 
467  sq. 

* O.  Dapper,  Paleatyn  p.  827.— Ib^utd 
Palaeat.  p.  846  aq. 

* Pal^t.  pp.  850-868. 

^ Diaacitat  anr  rdtendna  de  Taaoienna 
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presented  also  by  the  leading  sacred  geographers  of  the  present 
century,  as  Rosenmueller  and  Raumer.* 

The  preceding  evidence,  derived  from  witnesses  scattered 
over  no  less  than  seven  centuries,  I have  adduced  in  order  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  views  which  I have  formerly  maintained 
as  to  the  course  of  the  Tyropceon  and  the  position  of  Akra  and 
Bezetha,  were  not  novel,  and  did  not  rest  merely  upon  my  own 
authority.  The  writers,  who  during  so  many  centuries  have 
given  the  same  interpretation  of  Josephus,  were  among  the 
ablest  scholars  of  their  times ; nor  have  they  perhaps  been 
surpassed  in  discernment,  learning,  and  good  sense,  by  those  who 
have  become  their  successors  at  the  present  day. 

Amid  the  many  diversities  of  opinion  which  have  of  late 
been  advanced,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  a few  points  yet  unassailed, 
and  which  in  general  are  still  admitted  by  most  writers.  Such 
especially  are  the  four  following  ; 

1.  That  Zion  was  the  southwestern  hill  of  the  city ; and 
still  terminates  towards  the  north,  as  of  old,  in  a steep  declivity 
adjacent  to  the  street  leading  dowm  from  the  Ytkla  gate.’ 

2.  That  Moriah,  the  site  of  the  Jewish  temple,  was  the  place 
now  occupied  by  the  Haram  or  grand  mosk,  on  the  east  and 
northeast  of  Zion.* 

3.  That  the  ancient  tower  just  south  of  the  Yftfa  gate  is  the 
nippicus  of  Josephus ; from  which  the  first  ancient  wall  ran 
eastward  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  to  the  temple  enclo- 
sure.’ 

4.  That  the  ancient  remains  connected  with  the  present 
Damascus  gate,  are  those  of  an  ancient  gate  upon  that  spot, 
belonging  to  the  second  wall  of  Josephus.* 

The  importance  of  the  points  thus  generally  admitted,  will 
be  seen  as  we  advance. 

In  now  turning  to  the  consideration  of  particular  localities, 
I may  be  permitt^  to  express  the  hope,  that  flie  reader  will  not 
expect  me  to  examine  every  view  which  may  differ  from  my  own, 
nor  even  to  notice  every  objection  which  foregone  hyjwtbesis  or 
controversial  skill  may  sec  fit  to  propose.  It  is  an  old  maxim, 
that  “ the  beet  way  to  preaeh  down  error,  is  to  preach  the  truth.” 


Jerusalem,  Paris  1747;  reprinted  in  the 
Appendix  to  Cbatoaabriand*s  Itin6raire ; 
•ee  p.  dSl : **  La  seoonde  coUine  [Acm] 
^ £levoit  an  nord  de  Sioo,  faisant  face  par 
son  cut^  oriental  au  mont  Morin." — See 
also  the  Plan  of  Jemsalem  on  D’Annlle's 
Map  of  Palestine ; in  which  Akra  and  Be- 
xetha  are  rightly  laid  down. 

^ Roeenio.  BibL  Qeogr.  11.  IL  p.  210  sq. 

See  also  Raumer's  PaUstina,  Ed.  3.  p. 
812  sq. 

* Holy  City,  I SnppU  p.  21;  also  p. 


2G8,  Ed.  I.— Schnltz  p.  29,  oomp.  p.  28. 
—Krafit  pp.  8,  4. 

* Holy  City  L p.  14.-~Schnlti  p.  29.— 
Kraflt  pp.  4,  5. 

* Holy  City  II.  p.  14  sq.  The  author 
prefers  another  tower  within  the  citadeL— 
Scholtz  p.  57.  Krafft  pp.  13,  14. — Mr 
Ferguson  finds  Hippicus  in  the  K&srel>J&- 
m;  pp.  36,  37. 

‘ Holy  City  II.  p.  86.  Scholte  p.  60.— 
Krafit  refers  the  gate  rather  to  the  third 
wall ; p.  42  sq. 
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If,  therefore,  I shall  be  able  to  present,  with  clearness  and 
brevity,  the  main  arguments  in  support  of  the  views  adopted  by 
the  scholars  of  former  centuries  as  well  as  by  myself,  I venture 
to  hope  that  these  will  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader ; and  that  I may  be  excused  from  drawing  other 
matters  into  discussion. 

I.  THE  TTKOPIEON  AND  AERA. 

As  we  are  dependent  on  Josephus  for  all  our  knowledge 
respecting  these  two  features  of  the  ancient  city,  I insert  here 
his  description.' 

“ The  city  was  fortified  by  three  walls,  wherever  it  was  not  encirded  by 
fanpasMble  valleys ; for  in  that  part  there  was  bnt  one  wall.  It  was  bnilt, 
one  part  facing  another,  npon  two  hills,  separated  by  a valley  between ; at 
which,  one  npon  another,  the  houses  ended.  Of  these  bills,  the  one  having 
the  Dpper  City  was  mnch  the  higher,  and  was  straighter  in  its  extent.  • * * 
The  other  hill,  called  Akra,  and  sustaining  the  Lower  City,  was  gibbons. 
Overagainst  this  was  a third  hill,  by  nature  lower  than  Akra,  and  formerly 
feparate<l  by  another  broad  valley.  Dnt  afterwards,  in  the  times  when  the 
Mjuxmbees  mled,  they  threw  earth  into  this  valley,  desiring  to  connect  the 
dty  with  the  temple ; and  working  down  the  height  of  Akra,  they  made  it  low- 
er, so  that  the  temple  might  appear  above  it.  The  valley  oalleii  the  Tyropopon, 
which  we  have  said  separated  the  hilt  of  the  upper  city  and  the  lower  hill, 
extends  down  qnite  to  Biloam.  * * * But  from  without,  the  two  hills  of  the 
city  were  encompassed  by  deep  valleys ; and  because  of  the  steep  declivities 
on  botli  sides,  there  was  nowhere  any  approach.” 

From  this  passage  of  the  Jewish  historian  the  following 
inferences  are  definite  and  necessary  : 

First.  That  a valley  or  ravine  and  only  one,  the 

Tyropceon,  separated  the  hill  Akra,  with  the  lower  city,  from 
Zion. 

Second.  That  Akra  was  gibbous  in  form  ; and  was  situated 
between  the  Tyropceon  and  another  broad  valley. 

When  the  traveller  first  enters  Jerusalem,  with  the  description 
of  Josephus  before  his  mind  ; and  sees  the  most  marked  valley 
of  the  city  to  be  that  extending  southwards  from  the  Damascus 

' Jo&  B.  J.  5.  4.  1 ! Tpur\ 

i irci3i  reut  ifidroit 

IV  /irvKXa&ro  * ykp 

pifi^Xat  flip  iyrt- 

wpi^wot  (pTiarot  fi4irp  ^dpayfi  iqipijfi4- 
mr,  cir  Kar4\rtyop  al  o/kIoi. 

4 fi4p^  w4ktp 

k^^k4r«poi  roAAc^  iccU  r4  fi^icos  l^^tpot 
{v  * * * Srtpos  a 6 <roAo4f(«rot  ''AirpOv  ical 
tV  w4Ktp  6^«rr«$r,  iift^lKvpTot.  To4- 
rtv  M itrrutpif  rpir^s  \6<pcs^  rair«ir4rc< 
pit  Tf  TTjf  *A$tpaSt  ital 

ttrpyt  itttpyifitpos  &AAp  wpirtpop*  ai^is 


yt  /i^r  ott  o/  *A<nfutpa7ot 
40affl\tvop,  rffp  rt  ^dpayy*  ^X*^^**'* 
r^cu  0ovK6fitPOt  Itp^  rify  wiXtyf  itcU 
^Aicpas  Kartpyoffifityoi  r4  ti^os  iworitray 
X^ttfiaXArtpoPy  As  Awtp<paiyoiTo  iral  ravrfjs 
r4  Xtpivm  4f  di  tAp  TvpowotAp  wpotrayth- 
pfvofi4p7f  <p4ipay(f  (^ofitp  rip  rt  rijs  Arts 
wi\*tis  Koi  rhp  Kdrtt  Xi^p  9iturr4xXttPt 
KO^Ktt  fi4xp*  2tXmdft.  * * 94  ol 

TT}S  sriXws  94o  $abt(ais  ^dpay(t 
TtpttXxosTOf  pal  roX/t  ipsiripm^p  Kpif~ 
fipovs  wpotrtrbp  ouSofii^tp 
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gate  to  Siloam ; he  is  naturally  led,  at  the  first  glance,  to  inquire, 
whether  this  valley  is  not  the  Tyropoeon.  Such  was  my  own 
experience  ; and  has  doubtless  been  that  of  very  many  others. 
But  when  one  comes  to  look  for  the  hills  on  each  side  of  the 
Tyropoeon ; and  finds  the  northern  side  of  Zion  tenninating  at 
the  street  leading  down  from  the  Y&ia  gate ; and  peroeivei 
further,  that  the  position  thus  assumed  for  the  Tyropoeon  would 
require  Akra  to  be  on  the  north  of  the  temple,  and  would  separate 
it  from  Zion,  not  by  a single  valley  only,  but  by  two  large  de- 
pressions with  a rocky  ridge  between  ; he  is  at  once  driven  to 
the  conclusion,  that  all  this  is  irreconcilable  with  the  description 
of  Josephus,  and  that  the  beginning  of  the  Tyropoeon  must  he 
sought  near  the  Y&fa  gate ; in  which  case  the  rocky  ridge 
between  the  two  depressions  beoK)me8  Akra.  And  this  is  just  the 
view,  which  has  been  current  for  centuries,  and  has  been  contro- 
vert^ in  favour  of  the  other,  for  the  first  time,  I believe, 
within  these  last  few  years. 

The  Yafa  gate,  as  we  have  already  seen,'  stands  in  a 
depressed  spot  between  the  citadel  and  the  hill  on  the  north. 
The  street  leading  down  from  it  occupies,  along  the  foot  of  Zion, 
the  lowest  line  of  depression  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  of  the 
Sepulchre.  Judging  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  there  was 
probably  here,  at  first,  a narrow  ravine  imm^iately  under  the 
steep  northern  side  of  Zion  ; serving  as  a drain  for  the  waters 
failing  on  the  adjacent  part  of  Zion,  and  also  for  those  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  ridge  in  the  north.  In  process  of  time 
this  ravine  has  become  gradually  and  almost  wholly  filled  up. 
It  was  so  already  in  the  days  of  Brocardus,  as  we  have  seen 
above  ; though  there  remained  traces  of  its  former  concavity.* 
That  the  ground  here  was  once  much  lower,  is  demonstrated  hy 
the  recovered  chapel  of  St.  John  already  described  ; the  floor  of 
which  is  some  twenty-five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
street ; • as  also  by  the  excavations  for  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  large  new  building  overagainst  Hippicus  on  the  north,  which 
were  made  to  a depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  through  rubbish.' 
There  is  therefore  certainly  nothing  impossible  nor  improbable 
to  be  encountered,  in  assuming  tliis  as  ^e  general  line  of  the 
Tyropoeon  ; while  this,  and  tlM  alone,  accords  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Josephus.* 

_ So  soon  as  the  place  of  the  Tyropoeon  is  determined,  that  of 
Akra  is  also  fixed.  It  is  the  end  of  the  broad  swell  of  ground 

* Those  who  make  the  Tyropoeon  begin 
•t  the  Damaectu  gate,  deny  of  conne  the 
existence  of  any  valley  here ; a denial 
which  no  man  ever  thought  of  until  within 
the  last  fifteen  years : see  Holy  City  U.  p. 
29  sq.  Scholts  pp.  28,  54.  Krafft  p.  4. 


* See  above,  p.  19G. 

* See  above,  p.  205. 

' See  above,  pp.  184,  185. 

* See  Mr  lATuting's  letter  in  Note  IV, 
end  of  the  voluzne.  Gadow  in  Zeitsebr.  der 
morg.  Ges.  UL  p.  43. 
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on  the  northwest  of  the  city,  which  extends  down  into  the  city  as  a 
rocky  ridge,  terminating  in  a rather  broad  point  overagainst  the 
place  of  the  ancient  temple.  It  is  accurately  described  as  “ curved 
on  both  sides,  or  gibbous,”  like  the  end  of  the  gibbous  moon 
falling  off  steeply  towards  the  north  into  the  valley  and  basin 
around  the  Damascus  gate  ; and  on  the  south,  more  gradually 
towards  Zion.*  It  is  situated  therefore  between  two  valleys,  the 
Tyropoeon  which  divides  it  from  Zion,  and  the  deeper  one 
coming  from  the  Damascus  gate,  which  separatee  it  from  Moriah. 
Here  then,  in  like  manner,  and  here  alone,  we  find  an  Akra  cor- 
responding to  the  description  of  Josephus. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  so  long  as  the  northern  side  of 
Zion  remains  undisturb^,  the  place  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  of 
Akra  can  only  be  adjacent  to  it  on  the  north. 

When  the  historian  speaks  of  the  Maccabees,  as  “throwing 
earth  into  the  [lower^  valley,  desiring  to  connect  the  city  with  the 
temple,”  this  may  signify  one  of  two  things,  viz.  either  that  by 
filling  in  earth  they  raised  the  general  level  of  the  valley ; or 
that  they  built  a mound  or  causeway  across  it.  The  former,  as 
we  shall  see,  is  the  more  probable  meaning.' 

The  same  general  result  follows  also  from  another  passage  of 
Josephus,  where  he  is  describing  the  gates  on  the  different  sides 
of  the  temple  enclosure.  It  b as  foUows : * 

“ In  the  western  parts  of  the  enclosure  stood  four  gates ; one  leading  over 
to  the  royal  palace,  the  valley  between  being  intercepted  to  form  a passa^ ; 
two  leading  to  tlie  snbnrb  ; and  the  remaining  one  into  the  other  city,  being 
distingnisbed  by  many  steps  down  into  the  valley,  and  from  this  np  again 
upon  the  ascent ; for  the  city  lay  over  arainst  the  temple  in  the  manner  of  a 
theatre,  being  encompassed  by  a deep  valley  on  all  its  sonthern  quarter.” 

The  mention  here  of  ‘steps’  down  into  the  valley,  shows  con- 
clusively that  this  gate  was  the  one  next  north  of  that  leading  to 
Zion  ; for  here  if  any  where  the  valley  was  still  deep,  as  it  b at 
the  present  day.  Further  north  it  was  less  deep  by  nature,  and 
had  moreover  been  filled  in  by  the  Maccabees.*  The  two  more 
northern  gates  needed  therefore  no  descent  by  steps,  just  as  there 
b none  at  the  present  day.  Th^y  led,  probably,  by  a street  along 


* Gr.  A^t^rifprof.  See  io  VoL  I.  p 278. 
[L  4ia]  ReUod  PaL  p.  853. 

* For  the  geoer&l  descent  of  the  streeU 
m this  part  towards  the  sontb,  see  above, 
pp.  166,  190,  196.  F«r  the  of  Akra, 
step.  169. 

* The  historian  ztowbere  Intimates,  even 
by  a word,  that  the  valley  was  so  filled  np 
•a  to  be  oWterated,  and  the  two  hills  made 
OBt;  see  Holj  City  IL  p.  27. 

* Joa  Antt  15. 1 1.  6 : fr  8)ro7f  4rwtp(oit 

|Up«r(  rev  wtpi^Xev  wifXau  rferopt  r 
rrarar*  4 ^ae^Acla  rfivovro, 

VoL.  UI.-18* 


T^s  4p  ^dptryyos  sir  tfoZop 

td  84  8^0  rb  vpAurrfiov*  4i  Aot- 
84  §ls  rbr  iXAifr  wdAw,  roAAoiy 

«rdrw  T«  tlf  rbv  8(«iA7^^fn},  rol 

drb  Ta^njs  5riv  vA^  4*1  wp6<r$^tp, 

ijrriKph  y4ip  ^ vAiS  futtro  rov  Itpov,  but- 
rp0«thitt  oiveu  ^dpayyt 

ttark  war  rb  rdrior  K\ifuu 

* See  jest  above.  It  would  seem,  fVom 
this  de*?ent  and  ascent  by  steps,  that 
at  this  time,  long  af^r  the  Maccabees, 
there  was  no  moond  leading  from  the  tem- 
ple to  the  lower  city. 
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or  near  the  valley,  to  the  ancient  gate  now  known  as  that  of 
Damascus  ; and  so  conducted  to  the  suburb  beyond,  or  also  to 
Bezetha  on  the  right.  The  gate  with  many  steps  led  to  “the 
other  city  ; ” which,  as  thus  mentioned  after  the  royal  palace  on 
Zion,  can  only  be  the  lower  city  or  Akra.  Here  then  we  have 
direct  testimony  by  the  Jewi^  historian,  that  Akra  formed 
part  of  the  general  acclivity  on  the  west  of  Moriah ; and  the 
whole  city,  upper  and  lower,  Zion  and  Akra,  rose  like  an  amphi* 
theatre  overagainst  the  temple  ; and  was  terminated  on  the 
south  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  that  this  description  is  in  no  way  applicable  to  any  part  of 
the  city,  except  to  Zion  and  the  adjacent  tract  and  rid^  on  the 
north. 

The  main  objection,  and  perhaps  the  only  one,  which  can  be 
taken  to  the  preceding  interpretation  and  application  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Josephus,  arises  an  expression  at  the  close  of  the 
passage  first  above  quoted,  viz.  that  “from  without,  the  two  hills 
of  the  city  were  encompa^ed  by  deep  vaUeys.”  This  expression 
I have  formerly  referred  to,  in  the  following  manner ; ' “ If  the 
historian  here  means  the  two  particular  hills  of  Zion  and  Akra, 
(as  the  insertion  of  the  Greek  article  might  seem  to  imply,)  the 
language  is  not  literally  exact ; but  if,  as  is  more  probable,  thk 
is  a mere  form  of  expression  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  city, 
then  it  presents  no  difficulty.”  That  this  is  the  true  view,  and 
that  “ the  two  hills"  are  here  put  by  synecdoche  for  the  whole  city, 
I am  the  more  persuaded  ; because  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
same  passage,  the  one  hill,  Zion,  stands  in  like  maimer  for  the 
whole  city,  which  is  there  said  to  be  fortified  by  three  walls, 
wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by  impassable  valleys.”  But  Zion 
only  was  ever  thus  fortified  ; the  lower  city  had  but  two  walls. 
So  too  at  the  end  of  the  same  passage  the  historian  adds,  that 
“ because  of  the  steep  declivities  on  both  sides,  there  was  nowhere 
any  approach.”  Here  again  it  is  the  city  as  a whole,  to  which 
there  is  no  approach  ; not  the  two  particular  hills.  To  the  same 
effect  is  still  another  passage,  where  Josephus  relates,  that  “a 
broad  and  deep  valley  encompasses  the  city,  comprehending  with- 
in it  the  temple,  which  was  very  strongly  fortified  with  a wall 
of  stone.”  * The  city  as  a whole  is  here  said  to  be  thus  encom- 
passed ; although,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  valley  on  the 
whole  northern  and  northwestern  quarter. — The  historian  was 
probably  led  to  speak  in  this  way  of  “ the  two  hills,”  because  he 
had  just  before  described  them,  and  had  expressly  said,  that  th* 
City  was  built  upon  two  hills. 

* S««  VoL  L p.  281.  [i.  411.]  ivoXoftPctraiwa  /tplr,  XiSfrp 

•Jot  Aott  14.  4.  1 : vept/pxmu  yip  KoprtpAt  rin  TtTfix»y><fi>sr. 

^ipvft  tipitti  rt  ml  fiaifta, 
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But  the  difficulty,  if  there  be  one,  is  not  removed,  by  as- 
signing to  Akra  any  other  possible  position.  If  the  hill  east  of 
the  Damascus  gate  be  taken,  that  hill  too  does  not  extend  to  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat ; but  there  intervenes  the  rocky  ridge 
upon  and  along  which  the  eastern  wall  is  built ; while  on  the 
northern  quarter  there  is  no  valley  at  all.  In  this  and  every 
other  possible  case,  therefore,  the  same  synecdoche  has  to  be 
resorted  to.  Hence  it  is  better,  and  more  in  accordance  with 
all  right  principles  of  interpretation,  to  let  the  clear  and  explicit 
declarations  of  the  historian  have  their  full  force,  rather  than  to 
seek  to  modify  them  by  what  is  in  itself  doubtful,  or  at  any  rate 
includes  a like  figure  of  speech.' 


II.  BEZETHA. 

The  position  of  the  hill  Bczetha  is  described  in  two  passages 
of  Josephus.  The  first  and  longest  is  as  follows  : * 

“This  [third  wall]  Agrippa  put  arotmd  the  new-hrilt  city,  which  was 
quite  naked.  For  the  dty,  ovei^owingwith  the  mnltitnde,  had  by  little  and 
uttle  crept  beyond  the  walls ; and  uniting  with  itself  the  parts  on  the  north 
of  the  temple  at  the  hill,  had  advanced  not  a little ; so  that  a fourth  bill, 
called  Bezetha,  was  now  dwelt  aronnd,  lying  overgainst  Antonia,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a deep  fosse.  For  a trench  hod  here  been  cat  through  on  pur- 
pose ; lest  the  foundations  of  Antonia,  being  joined  to  this  hill,  shoold  be 
easily  aeceedble  and  less  lofty.  And  thus  the  depth  of  the  trench  added  very 
mnoh  to  the  height  of  the  towers.  This  new-built  part  is  called  in  onr  lan- 
guage Betetha  ; which  being  interpreted  in  the  Greek  tongue  would  be  Caeno- 
polit.  New  City." 

The  second  passage  makes  reference  to  the  first,  and  is  as 
follows : • 

“ The  hill  Bezetha  was  separated,  as  I said,  from  Antonia;  and,  being  the 
highest  of  all,  it  was  built  up  adjoining  to  a part  of  the  new  dty,  and  alone 
overshadowed  the  temple  on  the  north.” 

From  these  two  passages  the  following  seem  to  he  necessary 
inferences,  viz. 


’ I have  dwelt  the  loom  on  this  pdnt, 
because  Ritter  has  ma&  it  prominent; 
taking  np  only  the  beguming  and  end  cf 
the  passage  6nt  above  quoted,  and  omit- 
ting all  notice  of  the  intervening  definite 
aps^cations.  Erdk.  XVI.  L p.  407. 

• Jos.  B.  J.  5.  4.  2 : tovts  r§  wpewrrt- 
wSciep  wdXst  wspi^Sifecv  *Aypiwntf  (vap 
witfu  yvfu^  ■ wA^^i  vV  ihrepx**/“vi|, 
aa^  putphr  ifsipvt  rwv  wspiSdAstr,  aal 
rov  ispov  t4  vpswdpcria  vpks  tw  wtyt- 
wsXi^srrst,  fsf  o4a  iXtyn'  wpoeXAor, 
Tdroprar  wspteursSiirai  tl  mXsrrol 

Bs(s^  nlftmt  pdv  deruipk  vqf  'Arrsnd- 


or,  isvrtprdpmr  t)  dpdypori  SaSsi-  tu- 
To^ptdSn  yif  Mretes,  At  rw 
nmrapwtt  ol  AtpdXiss  r^t  ’Ai'tos^,  tb- 
wpda-rrai  re  stsv,  aal  ^rrsv  i^r^XaL  3<k  (k 
aol  wXfioTor  fidwt  Tslr  wbpyais  wpewtSiSev 
rh  SdSot  Ti)t  vdApov.  faXtiShf  ti  Arix*' 
plan  BsfshA  vk  vfAcriWTOv  pdpet,  t pe- 
'EXXiSi  yXSwep  nurti  Xd- 

Toir’  Sv  wdXit. 

* JoSL  B.  J.  5.  5.  8 1 if  Bs^aSA  Sk  Xd^et 

±rra  pdv.  At  v^t  'Aanwriu* 

wr  U dAqXdraret  At  p^m  vAt  aoisAt 
wdXsm  wparffKum,  col  fUrtf  Itpp  car' 
SpcTw  dnaadtst. 
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First.  That  Bezetha  was  a high  hill  on  the  northern  quar- 
ter of  Antonia  and  the  temple.  It  alone  overshadowed  the 
temple  on  the  north. 

Second.  That  being  separated  from  Antonia  by  a deep  artifi- 
cial trench,  it  could  only  have  been  a hill  immediately  adjacent 
These  characteristics  are  found,  and  found  only,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  elevated  hUl  lying  east  of  the  Damascus  gate,  and 
northerly  from  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Haram  area  ; where 
of  old  stood  the  main  fortress  of  Antonia.*  Hence  this  hill  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  Bezetha  of  Josephus,  from  the  first 
notice  we  have  of  it  down  to  the  present  time  ; with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  quite  recent  writers.* 

The  historian  describes  the  hill  Bezetha  as  “ the  highest  of 
alL”  But  he  cannot  here  mean  all  the  four  hills  of  the  city ; for 
of  the  four,  Zion  is  the  highest.  He  had  just  n>oken  of  the 
temple  as  the  fortress  of  the  city  (exclusive  of  Zion),  and  of 
Antonia  as  the  fortress  of  the  temple  ; and  he  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  Bezetha  as  being  the  highest  of  all  these,  viz.  the  lower 
city,  Moriah,  and  perhaps  the  rock  of  Antonia.  Even  with  this 
restriction,  this  mention  of  Bezetha  as  the  highest  hill  hmits  it 
conclusively  to  the  hill  above  described.* 


III.  THE  GATE  OEHNATH. 

Josephus  mentions  the  gate  Gennath  only  once  by  this 
name  ; and  this,  where  he  is  describing  the  beginning  and  course 
of  the  three  walls,  which  encompassed  the  city  on  the  north* 
The  first  or  iimermost  of  these  walls  began  at  the  tower  Hippi- 
cus  and  ran  eastward  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  to 
Xystus,  and  so  to  the  western  side  of  the  temple  enclosure. 
“ The  second  wall  had  its  beginning  from  the  gate  called  Gen- 
nath, belonging  to  the  first  wall ; and  encircling  only  the  tract 
on  the  north,  it  extended  quite  to  Antonia."*  The  third  wall 
began  also  at  Hippicus  ; and  ruiming  north  to  the  tower  Pseplii- 

■ Jos.  B.  J.  8.  6.  8. 

* Holy  n.  p.  52.~It  is  dognUr, 
that  Ritter,  in  his  aocoont  the  topogra- 
phy Jerusalem,  nowhere  makes  the 
slightest  reference  to  Bexetha  or  to  its  pod- 
tion;  Erdk.  XVL  i.  pp.  406-416. 

* In  the  first  passaim  cited  above,  Joea> 
pbos  calls  this  fourth  nill  BexitAa,  mid  ex- 
plains the  word  as  meaning  the  iTew  City, 

In  the  second  {wssage  be  &dngnishee  be- 
tween the  two,  and  speaks  of  the  AiU  Be- 
setha  as  joined  to  a part  of  the  New  CMty. 

He  elsewhere  twice  uses  the  name  Bswetha 
i^parently  as  inclnding  boUi  the  hill  and 


the  new  city,  or  at  least  the  latter  as  con- 
nected with  the  former;  B.  J.  2.  15.  5. 
ib.  2.  19.  4.  Bnt  more  commonly  be  nres 
to  the  new  city  its  distmetive  appellstiOD ; 
as  A saurk  w6\iSt  B.  J.  5.  5.  8.  ib.  5.  8. 1 ; 
or  KoisdvoXii,  iU  2.  19.  4.  Also  4 
Wpw  KoudreXii,  ib.  5.  12.  2. 

« Jos.  B.  J.  6.  4.  2. 

* Ibid.  Th  Si  Sf^fpor  riiP 
dvb  w4Xi}r  fixes',  FerwAd  f irdXoor,  rev 
wpdrev  Tsixsvt  eScor,  mmAjo^funs  M ri 
itpoirdpicrunf  itKlfta  fUpop 
'AsTwidof. 
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DOS,  thence  swept  aronnd  overagainst  the  tomb  of  Helena,  and 
BO  to  the  brow  of  the  Kidron  valley. 

The  name  Oetinatk  signifies  a garden  and  implies  here  a 
gate  leading  out  to  a garden  or  gardens  ; equivalent  to  Garden 
gate.*  Not  improbably  there  were  gardens  of  old  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  towards  the  Birket  el-Mamilla  ; 
where  to  this  day  the  shady  olive  trees  afford  a place  of  recreation 
for  the  females  of  Jerusalem.’  At  any  rate,  the  gate  Gennath 
led  out  of  Zion  to  the  country  ; and  not  into  the  lower  city.’ 

The  position  of  this  gate  and  the  beginning  of  the  second 
wall,  have  for  centuries  been  regarded  as  near  to  Hippiens  ; and 
this  view  I have  followed  in  my  former  volumes.  “It  must 
have  been  on  the  east  of  Hippicus,  for  the  third  wall  began  at 
that  tower.  It  could  not  however  have  been  far  distant ; 
because  that  part  of  Zion  was  then  high  and  steep."’  But  by 
the  hypothesis  of  recent  years,  the  gate  Gennath  has  been 
removed  indefinitely  towards  the  east ; and  the  second  wall 
made  to  begin  overagainst  the  southern  end  of  the  western  bazar, 
more  than  forty  rods  east  of  Hippicus.  I have  already  referred 
to  the  very  legendary  and  trivial  character  of  the  fragments  of  a 
rapposed  gateway,  which  it  is  thus  sought  to  identify  with  the 
gate  Gennath  ; and  also  to  the  inconsistency  involved  in  the 
very  hypothesis.* 

That  the  earlier  view,  which  fixes  the  position  of  Gennath 
near  to  Hippiens,  is  the  only  correct  one,  will  appear,  I think, 
from  the  following  considerations. 

I.  The  natural  place  for  a gate  in  the  first  wall  leading  out 
fitmi  Zion  into  the  coimtry,  is  near  to  Hippicus,  not  far  south  or 
Bontheast  from  the  present  Ydfa  gate.  Here  the  descent  from 
Zion  is,  and  must  always  have  been,  comparatively  small  and 
gradual.  Further  east,  the  steepness  and  apparent  elevation  of 
this  northern  declivity  of  Zion  increase  at  every  step ; and  in 
this  part,  in  ancient  times,  stood  the  towers  of  Fhasaelis  and 
Mariamne,  built  in  the  first  wall  and  connected  with  the  royal 
palace.  Josephus  sjieaks  of  Zion  in  this  part  as  high  ; and 


* Or.  Tmii,  Heb.  nit,  Tit,  Aram. 

. — An  instance  of  the  freqnent  in- 
aeenrac^  of  Krmflt  occors  here.  Ue  cite* 
(p.  2b),  at  from  **  distinii^hed " rnano* 
■eripta,  the  reading  ’yvM  and 

he  then  oooDect*  etymoloflcally 
widi  (ToatA  and  Oolgoifui ; and  refrrs  to 
HaTcrramp’s  Josephut,  Tom.  II,  Variie 
heVL  ad  librnm  de  B.  J.  p.  89.  But  on 
tamhi^  to  the  place,  the  reading  are 
fcvid  to  be  TfVKdh  and  & ^1- 

lahW  ytw  bein^  written  with  the  utoal  con- 
tnctioa. 


* Such  a garden  cannot  well  have  been 
within  the  walls,  either  of  Zion  or  the 
lower  ci^.  The  popnlatibn  wa*  too 
crowded ; and  the  analogy  of  the  king*a 
garden*  ^low  SUoam  U against  it. 

* Comp.  Gadow  in  Zeitschr.  d.  morgen! 
Get.  Ill  p.  44. 

* So  too  Holy  Ci^  IL  p.  17.  SchoH* 

p.  62. 

* See  Vol.  L p.  812  and  n.  7.  [i.  461, 
462.  n.] 

* Sje  above,  pp.  199,  200. 
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mentions  the  old  or  first  wall  along  its  brow,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  towers  and  palace,  as  rising  still  thirty  cubits  alMve  the  hilL' 
To  assume  therefore  a gateway,  leading  out  of  Zion  into  the 
country,  at  any  point  not  near  to  Hippicus,  would  be  against 
probability. 

II.  Josephus  relates,  that  “ the  city  was  fortified  by  three 
walls,  wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by  impassable  valleys ; ” * 
that  is  to  say,  upon  its  whole  northern  quarter.  But  if  the  gate 
Qennath,  at  which  the  second  wall  began,  was  not  near  to  Hip- 
picus ; and,  especially,  if  it  was  so  far  distant  as  to  be  opposite 
the  western  bairar ; then  all  that  tract  of  the  upper  ci^  fiom 
Hippicus  to  the  said  gate,  was  fortified  only  by  a single  wall 
before  the.  time  of  Agrippa  ; and  by  only  two  walls  (instead  of 
three)  at  the  time  of  which  Josephus  was  writing.  The  tract 
thus  unprotected  extended  for  more  than  seven  hundred  feet,  or 
nearly  forty-five  rods  ; amounting  to  more  than  one  half  of  the 
entire  northern  side  of  Zion,  and  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  first  wall. 

That  all  this,  however,  was  not  so,  and  that  Zion  was 
actually  protected  on  the  north  by  three  walls,  appears  further 
fi'om  the  fact,  that  in  every  siege  of  Jerusalem  reported  by 
Josephus,  (the  approaches  being  always  and  necessarily  made 
on  the  north  or  northwest,)  no  attack  or  approach  is  ever  de- 
scribed as  made  against  the  upper  city  of  Zion,  until  after 
the  besiegers  had  already  broken  through  the  second  wall,  and 
had  thus  got  possession  of  the  lower  city.  But  if  the  sec- 
ond wall  ^gan  near  the  bazars,  then  more  than  one  half  of 
the  northern  brow  of  Zion  was  not  protected  by  it  at  all ; and 
the  possession  of  the  lower  city  was  not  necessary  in  order  to 
make  approaches  against  the  upper ; and  that,  too,  at  the  most 
accessible  point, — the  very  point,  indeed,  near  to  Hippicus, 
where  Titus  actually  made  lus  assault  after  he  had  taken  the 
second  wall.’  The  historian  narrates  three  such  sieges  of  Jeru- 
salem, viz.  by  Herod,  Cestius,  and  Titus.* 

Herod  reduced  the  city  about  the  year  37  B.  C.,  nearly  eighty 
years  before  the  third  or  Agrippa’s  wall  was  built.’  The  outer 
(afterwards  the  middle)  wall  was  taken  by  him  with  great  diffi- 
culty after  forty  days  ; the  next,  or  exterior  wall  of  the  temple 
area,  after  fifteen  days  more.  In  the  words  of  Josephus,  “ the 
exterior  temple  and  the  lower  city  being  thus  captured,  the  Jews 
fled  together  into  the  inner  temple  and  the  upper  city."*  These 
were  afterwards  taken  by  assault. 

’ J<M.  B.  J.  5.  4.  4 ; te*  ' Jo«.  Antt  14.  2 ; comp.  B.  J.  1. 

* B.  J.  S.  4.  1.  See  above,  p.  207.  18. 2. 

* Joa  B.  J.  5. 8. 1.  ib.  6. 1 1.  4.  ib.  6. 8. 1.  * Ibid,  81  rev  ((mStr  Itpai  aal 

’ Pomper  Uid  siege  only  to  the  temple,  ref  «(ti>  irdAtoi,  tit  rh  In&tp  Ispiv  icol 

the  net  ot  the  ci^  having  been  opened  to  ri|v  (urn  ’loatam  awt^vyer. 
himt  B.  J.  L 7.  2.  Antt  14.  4.  2. 
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Cestius  marched  against  Jerusalem  about  A.  D.  46,  some 
years  after  the  completion  of  Agrippa’s  wall*  He  entered  the 
gates  of  the  new  city  with  his  army,  and  apparently  those  of 
the  lower  city  also,  without  opposition  ; the  insurgents  yielding 
the  external  parts  of  the  city,  and  withdrawing  themselves  into 
the  inner  city  and  the  temple.*  Cestius  set  fire  to  Bezetha  and 
the  new  city,  as  also  to  the  timber  market ; and  then,  “ coming 
to  the  upper  city,  he  took  a position  overagainst  the  royal  palace  ; 
and  had  he  been  willing  in  that  very  hour  to  have  forced  his  way 
within  the  walls,  he  might  have  taken  the  [upper]  city  at  once, 
and  have  put  an  end  to  the  war.”  Instead  of  this  he  hesitated ; 
and,  after  an  unsuccessful  attack,  turned  aside  to  assault  the 
northern  quarter  of  the  temple.  Here  the  soldiers  formed  with 
their  shields  a testudo  ; under  cover  of  which  they  undermined 
the  wall,  and  came  near  to  set  fire  to  one  of  the  temple  gates. 
This  circumstance  likewise  shows,  that  the  Romans  were  in  full 
possession  of  the  lower  city.* 

In  regard  to  the  siege  by  Titus,  the  details  are  more  full  and 
decisive.*  He  first  took  the  outer  wall ; ■ then  broke  through  the 
second  wall  into  the  lower  city  ; was  driven  back,  but  speedily  re- 
gained his  footing  ; and  then,  and  not  till  then,  “ he  laid  his  plans 
to  assault  the  third  wall ; ” * that  is  to  say,  the  third  in  the  order 
of  attack,  being  the  inner  or  old  wall  on  Zion.  Haring  now 
possession  of  the  lower  city,  be  divided  lus  forces  against  Antonia 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  northwestern  part  of  Zion  on  the  other, 
overagainst  the  royal  palace.'  This  was  obviously  the  most 
feasible  point  of  attack  in  respect  to  the  ground,  notwithstanding 
the  great  strength  of  the  three  towers  Hippicus,  PhasaSlis,  and 
Mariamne,  by  which  it  was  defended  ; and  hero  it  was  that  the 
Romans,  in  consequence  of  a panic  among  the  Jewish  leaders, 
finally  made  their  way  by  a breach  into  the  upper  city.* 

These  historical  facts  furnish  strong  and  almost  conclusive 
evidence,  that  the  second  vtall  protected  the  whole  northern 
aide  of  Zion  ; and  consequently  the  gate  Gennath,  at  which  it 
began,  must  have  been  near  to  Hippicus. 

III.  The  same  result  is  brought  out  still  more  conclusively, 
by  comparing  together  the  notices  of  the  monnment  of  the  high 
priest  John,  which  Josephus  mentions  several  times,  in  his  naf- 


• Jo«.  B.  J.  2.  19.  4-r. 

’ lb.  $ 4 1 fly  8)  ip9oT4pap  iral  rh 
Upiuf  Art  The  pUoei  of  refnge  here 

ipeeified  seem  to  bo  tne  «uae  m in  tbo 
•ie«  by  Herod,  m above. 

* TImt  the  nortbem  tea//  of  the  temple 
cannot  be  here  intended  appears  from  ^e 
fact,  that  there  were  do  gates  in  it ; and 
beeanse,  if  not  wholly  covered  by  ^ for- 


tress Antonia,  it  was  at  any  rate  made  in- 
accessible by  the  deep  fosse,  now  the  Bir^ 
ket  Iir6U, 

* Jos.  B.  J.  5.  7.  2.  ib.  6.  a 1,  2. 

* Ib.  5.  8.  2 nit.  irpoa0dWw 

4w«vdfi. 

* Ib.  a 6.  1 : Kord  rb  vpbf  Bitrtp  K\lfUk 
’ B.  J.  6.  a 1,  4. 
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ration  of  the  assaults  made  by  Titus  upon  the  three  walls  suc- 
cessively. 

The  Roman  general  decided  to  make  his  attack  upon  the 
outer  wall  at  the  monument  of  the  high  priest  John;  ^ “ because 
in  this  part  the  first  [outer]  fortification  was  lower,  and  the 
second  did  not  join  on,’  they  having  neglected  to  build  up  the 
wall  in  those  parts,  where  the  new  city  was  not  thickly  inhabited ; 
but  rather  there  was  an  easy  approach  to  the  third  [inner]  wall, 
through  which  he  thought  to  take  the  upper  city." 

After  Titus  had  taken  the  outer  wall,  and  thus  got  pr^session 
of  the  new  city ; and  was  now  about  to  assault  the  second  wall ; 
Simon  and  his  party,  who  held  Zion  and  Akra,  “ took  for  their 
share  the  point  of  attack  at  the  monument  of  John,  and 
strengthened  the  fortifications  quite  to  the  gate  by  which  water 
was  brought  into  the  tower  Hippicus."*  This  passage  seems  to 
imply,  that  a portion  of  the  second  line  of  fortification,  lying 
between  the  monument  of  John  and  the  tower  Hippicus,  was  in 
a state  of  neglect  or  dilapidation ; and  it  thus  throws  light  upon 
the  passage  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Titus  took  the  second  wall,  and  was  driven  hack  from  it. 
Again  he  got  possession  of  it ; destroyed  the  northern  portion  ; 
stationed  guards  in  the  towers  of  the  part  towards  the  south ; 
and  afterwards  planned  his  attack  upon  the  third  or  inner  walk’ 
For  this  end  he  raised  embankments  at  the  monument  of  John, 
“intending  here  to  get  possession  of  the  upper  city."*  In 
speaking  elsewhere  of  these  embankments,  Josephus  describes 
one  of  them  as  at  the  pool  Amygdalon,  now  the  pool  of  Hezekiah 
BO  called ; and  another  as  being  thirty  cubits  distant  at  the 
monument  of  the  high  priest.*  And  again  he  testifies,  that  these 
works  were  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  upper  city,  overagainst 
the  royal  palace  ; where  stood  also  the  three  towers  Hippicus, 
Phasaelis,  and  Mariamne,  connected  with  the  palace.’ 

A comparison  of  these  three  different  notices  of  the  monu- 
ment of  John,  brings  out  clearly  the  following  inferences: 

First.  The  monument  itself  was  situated  between  the  outer 
and  second  wall,  in  the  new  city,  so  called.  It  was  near  enough 
to  the  two  walls,  to  mark  the  point  of  attack  on  each.  It  was 
near  enough  to  the  old  wall  on  Zion,  to  mark  the  position  of  an 
eflibankmcnt  raised  against  that  wall.  Another  like  embank- 


* Jot.  J(  5.  6*  2. 

* Ib.  Koi  (rvy^rrty. 

* Jot.  B.  J.  6.  7. 2,  8 : wttpk  rb 

»9v  firyuftr 
TO 

tbr  ^rlfyow  At  to  Simon  tnd  the 

potitioo  of  hit  foUowert,  toe  ib.  6.  6.  L 


« Jot.  B,  J.  6.  8.  1,  2. 

* Ib.  6.  0.  2,  nUfTf  8rw  vdXiF 

ib.  5.  1 1.  4.  ibk 

6.  2.  10. 

* Ib,  5.  11.  4. 

* Ib.  6.  8.  If  4 ; oompi  6.  4.  4. 
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ment  was  tUrtj  cubits  distant  at  the  pool  Amygdalon.  Hence, 
the  interval  between  the  outer  and  second  wall  could  not  hare 
been  great ; and  the  monument  was  not  more  distant  from  Zion, 
than  was  the  pool  It  was  therefore  on  the  west  of  the  pool, 
between  the  two  walls. 

/Second.  As  the  place  of  assault  against  Zion  was  on  the 
west  of  the  pool  Amygdalon,  and  inclnded  the  three  towers 
Hippicus,  PhasaSlis,  and  Mariamne ; it  follows,  that  these  towers 
and  the  royal  palace  were  all  on  the  western  part  of  the  wall  of 
Zion,  and  above  the  point  opposite  the  said  pool 

Third.  In  respect  to  the  second  wall,  we  have  a twofold 
description,  referring  to  its  course  in  opposite  directions ; once, 
as  beginning  at  the  gate  Gennath  and  running  northwards  by 
the  monument  of  John ; smd  again,  as  running  southwards  from 
the  monument  of  John  to  “ the  gate  by  which  water  was 
brought  into  the  tower  Hippicus.”  ‘ This  gate  was  of  course 
near  Hippicus;  and  the  inference  is  conclusive,  that  the  gate 
Gennath  and  the  gate  by  Hippicus  were  identical* 

IV.  COUBSE  OF  THE  SECOND  WALL. 

Tbe  only  description  given  by  Josephus  of  the  course  of  the 
second  wall,  is  brief  and  general  It  has  been  already  quoted 
above,  as  follows : • “ The  second  wall  had  its  beginning  from 

the  gate  called  Gennath  belonging  to  the  first  wall ; and,  encir- 
cling only  the  tract  on  the  north,  it  extended  quite  to  Antonia.” 
The  gate  Gennath,  as  we  have  seen,  was  near  to  the  tower 
Hippicus. 

In  the  absence  of  all  definite  data,  it  has  been  the  usual 
view  of  former  centuries,  that  the  second  wall  ran  in  a straight 
course,  or  nearly  so,  from  near  Hippicus  to  the  fortress  Antonia, 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  tem]>le  area.  To  this  view  I felt 
myself  compelled,  in  my  former  volumes,  to  object,  for  the  four 
following  reasons,*  viz.  that  according  to  the  language  of  Jose- 
phus the  said  wall  had  a circuitous  course ; that,  otherwise,  the 
pool  of  Hezekiah,  which  lay  within  the  ancient  city,  must  have 
been  excluded ; that  the  whole  space  included  in  the  lower  city 
would  by  a straight  course  be  r^uced  to  a small  triangle,  of 
about  600  yards  on  the  south  side  and  some  400  yards  on  the 
east  side ; and,  lastly,  that  this  wall,  built  fur  the  defence  of  the 

* Sm  abore,  pp.  212,  216.  of  the  most  frequonted  entranca*  of  tba 

* Sboold  aoj  one  beiutata  m to  the  pro-  citr. 

babilitjr  of  a public  gate  beinff  thoa  near,  ” Joe.  B.  J.  5.  4.  2.  See  above,  p.  212, 
or  perhapi  leading  through,  toe  royal  pa-  where  the  original  Greek  ia  quoted  in 
lae^  It  ia  only  neoeaaary  to  refer  to  the  fnU. 

Burg  or  imperial  reaidence  In  V'ienna;  * See  VoL  1.  p.  312.  [I  462.] 
through  which  ia  carried,  byarchwayi,  one 
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lower  city,  would  thus  Lave  passed  obliquely  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  ridge  Akra,  and  have  been  overlooked  and  com- 
manded on  the  west  by  every  other  part  of  the  same  hilL 

Another  circumstance,  however,  which  was  brought  to  light 
at  the  same  time,  has  served  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
question.  The  discovery  of  the  ancient  remains  at  the  gate  of 
Damascus,  which  have  been  generally  recognised  as  belonging  to 
an  ancient  gate  upon  the  same  spot,  and  this  a gate  of  the 
second  wall,  has  set  aside  the  former  hypothesis  of  a direct 
course  to  .^tonia ; and  this  latter  view  is  no  longer  urged. 
The  question  at  present  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  first, 
the  course  of  the  second  wall  from  its  beginning  to  the  Damas- 
cus gate  ; and,  then,  its  course  from  the  • Damascus  gate  to 
Antonia. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  first  portion  of  the  wall,  as  far  as  to  the 
Damascus  gate,  the  view  recently  brought  forward  is,  that 
beginning  at  a point  in  the  old  wall  on  Zion  south  of  the  west- 
ern bazar,  it  ran  along  that  bazar  northwards,  and  so  on  a direct 
course  to  the  Damascus  gate.'  But  to  say  nothing  here  of  the 
gate  Gennath,  this  new  hypothetical  course  of  the  second  wall  is 
liable  in  a still  stronger  degree  to  all  the  objections  urged  against 
the  earlier  view.*  It  proposes  a direct  line,  while  the  language 
of  Josephus  requires  a circuitous  course.  It  leaves  the  pool  of 
Hezekiah  outside  of  the  lower  city.  It  reduces  the  whole  space 
included  here  within  the  second  wall  to  a narrow  strip  or  paral- 
lelogram of  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  width; 
being  only  a few  yards  broader  than  the  present  Haram  area. 
Such  a space  would  be  far  too  confined  to  accord  either  with 
probability  or  with  any  of  the  historical  representations  of  an- 
cient Jerusalem  ; and  would  also  present  a form  most  singular 
and  unaccountable  in  any  city.  And,  still  further,  this  wall 
built  for  defence,  would  thus  be  carried  along  midw-ay  ujwn  a 
declivity,  so  as  to  be  overlooked  and  commanded  oh  the  west  by 
higher  ground  in  every  part. 

We  have  seen  too  above,’  that  the  monument  of  John  stood 
between  the  second  and  outer  wall,  so  near  to  each  as  to 
mark  the  point  of  attack  on  both ; a circumstance  incompatible 
with  a course  of  the  second  wall  along  the  bazars. — To  all  this  we 
may  add,  that  the  true  position  of  the  gate  Gennath,  as  above 
determined,  is  of  itself  fatal  to  the  whole  hypothesis.' 

* Holy  City  IT.  pp.  64-68;  also  the 
Flan.  Schultz  p.  69  sq.  Krafift  p.  24 

* See  VoL  I.  p.  312.  [1.  462.]  See  al50 
on  p.  216. 

’ See  abovef  p.  216. 

* The  supposed  ancient  remaine,  which 
have  been  relerred  to  thi«  hypothetical 
coone  of  the  eectmd  wall,  have  already 
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But  we  are  not  left  to  mere  hypothesis.  We  have  some 
definite  data ; though  comparatively  few.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  the  second  wall,  beginning  from  the  gate  near  Hippi- 
cus,  ran  northwards  near  to  the  monument  of  John,  and  of 
course  on  the  west  of  the  pool.' — Again,  in  an  angle  of  the 
present  wall  near  the  Latin  convent,  are  “ the  remains  of  a wall, 
built  of  large  hewn  and  bevelled  stones  ; and  near  by  are  blocks 
so  large,  that  we  at  first  took  them  to  be  the  natural  rock  ; but 
which  on  closer  examination  appear  to  have  been  bevelled, 
though  now  dislocated.  An  unusual  proportion  of  the  stones  in 
the  present  wall  between  the  northwest  comer  of  the  city  and 
the  Damascus  gate,  as  also  of  those  in  the  adjacent  buildings, 
are  ancient  and  bevcllei ; and  we  could  hardly  resist  the  impres- 
sion, that  this  had  been  nearly  the  course  of  some  ancient  wall."  * 
Further  down  towards  the  Damascus  gate,  we  ourselves  ex- 
amined the  remains  of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient 
wall,  connected  perhaps  with  the  wall  of  the  middle  ages.*  Still 
nearer  towards  the  gate,  and  for  about  three  hundred  feet  west 
of  it.  Dr  Wilson  remarks,  “ that  the  wall  for  some  extent  above 
its  foundation,  bears  in  the  magnitude  and  peculiarity  of  its 
stones  the  evidence  of  great  antiquity  ; " and  he  refers  this  por- 
tion to  the  ancient  second  wall.* 

We  thus  find  the  second  wall  running  from  near  Hippicus 
northwards  to  the  monument  of  Jolm  ; and  again,  we  find 
traces  of  an  ancient  wall  mnning  from  the  Damascus  gate, 
which  was  in  the  second  wall,  to  a point  near  the  Latin  con- 
vent There  can  be  little  question  but  that  these  traces  are 
those  of  the  second  wall.  To  fill  up  the  interval  between  the 
monument  of  John  and  the  Latin  convent  requires  but  a com- 
paratively short  reach  of  wall;  and  there  is  little  room  for 
theory  or  ima^nation. — According  to  this  general  view,  the 
course  of  the  second  wall  followed  nearly  the  street  which 
leads  northwards  from  the  citadel  to  the  Latin  convent ; de- 
flecting perhaps  a little  on  the  east  or  on  the  west  of  that 
street ; while  from  the  convent  to  the  Damascus  gate,  it  lay 
along  or  near  the  course  of  the  present  city  wall.* 

The  course  thus  proposed  for  the  second  wall  answers  to  the 
description  of  Josephus,  that  it  “encircled  only  the  tract  on 
the  north  meaning  perhaps  the  tract  adjacent  to  Zion,  in 
distinction  from  the  much  wider  tract  encompassed  by  the  third 

' See  abore,  pp.  21G,  217.  neer,  who  himaelf  ban  been  !n  Jeratalem, 

* So  Wolcott  and  Tipping ; see  Wolcott  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  this  would 

nBiblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  29.  be  a good  line  of  wall  in  a military  point 

* Sec  aboTc,  p.  188.  of  view;  thongh  not  so  good  as  that  of  the 

* Lands  of  the  BtUe,  L p.  421.  third  wall.  A line  along  the  street  of  the 

^ On  submitting  this  coarse  of  the  see-  bazar  would  never  be  selected  for  defence. 

aai  wall  to  a dUtingaisbed  military  ongi*  * See  above,  p.  217. 
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■wall.  We  thus  have  also  the  reqmred  circmtons  course. — In 
this  way,  too,  the  language  of  Josephus  becomes  appropriate, 
when  narrating  the  siege  of  Jeru^em  by  Antiochus  Pius 
(Sidetes)  about  B.  C.  130,  long  before  the  building  of  Agrip- 
pa’s  wall  He  there  speaks  of  the  tract  on  the  northern  part  of 
the  wall  as  a plain;  and  here  Antiochus  erected  a hundred 
towers  against  the  city.' 

II.  The  course  of  the  second  wall  from  the  Damascus  gate 
to  Antonia,  has  attracted  much  less  attention.*  It  was  not 
brought  into  discussion  in  my  former  volumes  ; nor  was  the 
problem  at  that  time  fully  solved  in  my  own  mind.  For  this 
reason  the  subject  received  a more  careful  examination  during 
the  present  visit.  Our  first  search  was  uijsuccessfuL*  On  a sub- 
sequent visit  alone  to  the  wall  along  Bezetha,  I was  able  to 
arrive  at  a more  definite  conclusion.  According  to  my  present 
view,  the  wall  probably  rah  from  the  Damascus  gate,  as  now,  to 
the  highest  point  of  Bezetha  ; and  thence  southerly  along  the 
crown  of  the  ridge  to  Antonia.  Such  a course  is  elucidated  by 
a reference  to  the  ancient  wall  and  castle  of  Smyrna.  The  piers 
of  the  arch  Ecce  Homo,  if  regarded  as  ancient,  may  once  have 
had  some  connection  with  such  a wall.  For  the  fuller  details, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  preceding  section.* 


V.  SOUTHERN  PORTION  OF  THE  HARAU  AREA. 


On  beholding  the  immense  stones  and  the  elaborate  masoniy 
of  some  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  exterior  wall  around  the 
present  Haram  enclosure,  the  traveller  receives  at  once  the  con- 
•viction,  that  they  are  of  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  wall, 
and  that  he  has  before  him  the  massive  substructions  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  temple.  This  is  true  especially  of  the  Jewish 
Wailing  place  and  the  southwest  comer ; of  large  portions  of 
the  southern  wall,  as  also  the  southeast  comer  on  its  two  sides. 
Such  has  been  the  impression  received  by  travellers  for  centuries  ; 
and  such  it  will  probably  continue  to  be,  so  long  as  these  remains 
endure. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  in  respect  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Haram  area,  that  a question  has  ever  been  raised,  as  to  its  early 
date  and  connection  of  some  kind  with  the  ancient  temple  ; and 
this  only  by  a single  writer.’  Even  he  acknowledges  the  massive 


‘ Jos.  Antt.  13,  8,  2,  Kortlt  S)  rhfUpttmf 
fUpos  rot  rolxovft  irod*  3 adrk 

Koi  obm,  wtpyovs  4«ta* 

t6p  rrX. 

* It  is  spoken  of  only  in  general  tenn% 
Holy  City  II.  p.  55.  Scfaniu  p.  62. — In  m 
mrte  (XL  p.  429),  th«  nntbor  of  the  Holy 


City  assigns  to  it  a more  definite  coarse, 
nearly  coincident  with  that  proposed  in  the 
text 

* See  above,  p.  178. 

* See  above,  pp.  190,  191 ; comp.  p(k 
171,  172. 

* Holy  City  II.  p.  860  sq. 
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wall  at  the  wailing  place  as  pertaining  to  the  temple.'  Now  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  those  portions  above  mentioned, 
which  afford  the  most  striking  indications  of  high  antiquity,  lie 
further  south  than  the  wailing  place  itself ; and  thus  afford 
conclusive  evidence,  that  if  the  latter  belonged  to  the  temple, 
just  so  much  and  even  more  did  the  whole  southern  part  of  the 
present  area  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  ancient  temple  enclosure. 
I have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  our  strong  impression  on 
this  point,  derived  from  a careful  examination  ; nor  do  I fear  the 
result  of  a like  examination  upon  all  unprejudiced  minds.* 

Were  there  need  of  multiplying  proofs,  I might  also  refer  to 
the  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  the  southern  face  of  the  temple 
precincts  “had  also  gates  about  the  middle.”*  An  easy  and 
natural  explanation  of  this  language  is,  that  there  existed  a 
double  gateway  in  the  middle  part  of  the  southern  wall,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Golden  gate  now  seen  in  the  eastern  wall.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  grand  subterranean  entrance  still  existing  beneath 
the  mosk  el-Aksa,  first  explored  by  Catherwood,  and  since  visited 
and  described  by  Wolcott  and  Tipping,  is  a double  gateway, 
having  two  arches  and  a middle  row  of  columns  extending  up 
through  the  whole  passage.'  This  coincidence  with  the  notice 
of  Josephus  is  quite  too  striking,  to  bo  the  result  of  accidental 
circumstances  in  the  erections  of  Justinian  five  centuries  later. 

More  massive,  however,  and  more  imposing  than  all  the  rest, 
when  bnce  its  true  character  is  understood,  is  the  immense  frag- 
ment of  an  ancient  arch  in  the  w;estern  wall  of  the  Haram 
enclosure,  near  the  southwest  comer.  The  circumstances  under 
which  I first  became  acquainted  with  this  fragment,  during  my 
former  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  and  the  discovery  of  its  historical 
importance  as  a remnant  of  the  ancient  Bridge,  which,  according 
to  Josephus,  connected  the  temple  with  Zion,  are  fnlly  narrated 
in  a former  volume  ; where  also  a description  of  the  remains  is 
given.*  The  existence  of  this  fragment  of  the  ancient  bridge 
settles  the  question  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  whole  southern 
portion  of  the  Haram  area.  The  proof  indeed  is  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that  it  can  neither  be  gainsayed  nor  evaded ; except  by 
denying  the  connection  of  this  arch  with  the  bridge  mentioned 
by  Josephus.  It  becomes  important,  therefore,  to  look  at  the 
testimony  of  that  historian. 


’ Holy  City,  II.  p.  898. 

• Se«  above,  p.  17C.  For  the  remiuiia 
at  the  aoathwest  corner,  see  p.  IBS;  for 
the  southeast  comer,  see  p.  174  ; and  for 
the  southern  wall  in  general,  see  p.  175  sq. 

* Jos.  Antt  15.  11.  5,  rb  fA^ranrop  rb 

rphf  tlx*  wC\as 

Mmri  tkivop.  The  phriue  car&  fi4c9P  zwed 

voL.  m.— 19* 


not  be  pres^  as  meaning  the  exact  middle. 

• Catherwood  above,  in  VoL  L p.  304. 
p.  450.]  Wolcott  III  Biblioth.  Sacra.  1843. 
pp.  19,  20.  See  especially  Tipping*#  fine 
plates  of  this  entrance,  with  the  accompa- 
nying notes,  in  Traill's  Josephus,  mostly 
in  Vol.  L 

• VoL  I.  p.  287  sq.  p 424  sq.] 
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The  mention  which  Josephus  makes  of  the  bridge,  is  every- 
where incidental  ; but  occurs  directly  in  five  different  passages ; 
besides  two  others  in  which  a bridge  is  implied.  Of  these  pas- 
sages, five  are  found  in  his  history  of  the  Jewish  Wars,  and  two 
in  the  later  Antiquities.' 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  bridge  is  in  the  account  of 
Pompey’s  siege  of  the  city,  about  B.  C.  63  ; which  is  narrated 
in  both  works.  In  the  Wars  it  is  said ; “ The  vanquished  party 
of  Aristobulus  withdrew  into  the  temple  ; and,  having  cut  off 
the  bridge  joining  it  to  the  city,  they  prepared  to  hold  out  to 
the  last.”*  The  same  is  thus  related  in  the  Antiquities : “ These 
pre-occupiod  the  temple  ; and  cut  off  the  brid^  extending  from 
it  to  the  city ; ” and  in  the  same  paragraph  it  is  further  said  : 
“ The  parts  [of  the  temple]  towards  the  city  were  also  abrupt ; 
the  bridge  being  broken  down  at  the  quarter  occupied  by  Pom- 
pey.”*  Expressions  like  “ cutting  off”  and  “ breaking  down  ” or 
subverting,  can  of  course  apply  only  to  a bridge  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  that  word. 

The  next  passage  is  connected  with  the  speech  of  Agrippa, 
dissuading  the  Jews,  who  were  excited  against  Floras,  from 
entering  upon  a war  with  the  Bomans ; “ Having  called  the 
multitude  together  into  the  Xystus,  and  having  placed  his  sister 
Bernice  in  a conspicuous  position  upon  the  palace  of  the  Macca- 
bees,— for  this  was  above  the  Xystus  at  the  further  part  of  the 
upper  city,  and  a bridge  joined  the  temple  to  the  Xystus, — he 
spoke  thus.”  * The  Xystus  was  apparently  an  ojx;n  place, 
perhaps  with  a colonnade,  extending  along  the  eastern  brow  of 
Zion  from  the  old  or  first  wall  to  the  bridge.*  It  must  have 
included  a considerable  area,  in  order  to  serve  as  the  place  of 
meeting  for  a popular  assembly.* 

The  third  occasion  on  which  the  bridge  is  mentioned,  is  after 
Titus  had  got  full  possession  of  the  temple  and  its  precincts. 
Desiring  to  hold  a parley  with  the  Jews  on  Zion,  he  “ placed 


* B.  J.  1.  7.  2.  ib.  2.  18.  8.  ib.  6.  0. 2. 
ib.  6.  8.  1.  Anti  14.  4.  2.  Also  iodi- 
nctlj  B.  J.  6.  8.  2.  Antt  15.  11.  5. 

* B.  J.  1.  7.  2,  4trrf&fi€tfow9^rh*Apitrro- 
fi^Kov  fi4pos  tls  rh 

tfvrdffToutf'ay  ainov  rn  yt^upw 

k*0K6t^arrtt  iirTurx^tw  us  tcxatop  ira^ 
o’ffcvd^orro. 

* Antt  14.  4.  2,  ^8((<ra»*rtr  81  dtroi  rh 

Uphw  K9TaXafi$dyovfft,  jcol  *H}r  rtirov<rw 
iV  ainov  y4^pop  sis  tV  ticaiffup. — 

Ibid,  iwt^^iiyu  xol  rd  wpbs  r^y  rijt 

ys^pas  iyarrrpofifi^yyfs  iip*  ol  9trfys  Ho/i- 

* B.  J.  2.  16.  8,  wpo<rKa\urdfity9s  81)  fly 

rlr  (vsrrby  ftol  vsipaffTyfirdfisy^s 


iy  TtpidwT^  r^y  d8cX^))r  Bsprltcffy  M *r^f 
*An^myait0y  olitiar,  a5n|  ydp  ivdrm  top 
Iwrrop  vfAs  rh  ripay  ttjj  koX 

y^^vpa  Uphy  (TvyrjTTry,  lAc^t 

tou(8c. 

* B.  J.  6.  4,  2. 

• The  name  was  strictly  aj^lied 

to  a coart  or  area  with  a colonnade  in  a 
gymnasium  ; or  to  a terrace  in  a garden. 
See  Smitli’s  Diet,  of  Antt.  arts.  Oyrnnariitm 
p.  580,  and  Horiiu, — In  1 Maoc.  1,  14,  we 
read  that  certain  men  built  a ^ri/rnatuiioa 
in  Jerusalem  according  to  the  customs  of 
the  heathen.  Bat  tins  can  hardly  hare 
been  the  Xystus  of  Josephos. 
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himself  on  the  west  side  of  the  outer  temple  ; for  in  this  part 
there  were  gates  [leading]  over  to  the  Xystus,  and  a bridge 
joining  the  upper  city  to  the  temple  ; this  then  was  interpos^ 
between  the  tyrants  and  Caasar.”* 

In  a fourth  notice  the  historian  is  describing  the  position  of 
the  Roman  forces  during  the  siege.  Four  legions  had  charge  of 
the  works  on  the  northwestern  part  of  Zion,  overagainst  the 
royal  palace.  “ The  auxiliaries  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  [were] 
towards  the  Xystus,  and  thence  towards  the  bridge  and  the 
tower  of  Simon,  which  he,  warring  against  John,  had  built  as  a 
guard-post  for  himself."  * This  tower  was  at  the  western  end  of 
the  bridge  ; inasmuch  as  it  was  raised  against  John,  who  at  the 
time  of  its  erection  held  the  temple.'  Titus  now  had  possession, 
not  only  of  the  temple,  but  also  of  Akra  and  Ophel,  which  he 
. had  burned  the  next  day  after  his  parley.'  Of  course  the  tract 
between  the  two,  the  vdley  between  the  temple  and  Zion,  was 
also  in  his  power  ; and  here  he  stationed  his  troops  against  the 
Xystus,  extending  from  the  old  waU  to  the  bridge. 

Two  other  passages  refer  evidently  to  the  bridge  ; although 
it  is  not  directly  named  in  them. 

One  of  these  is  in  the  Wars,  where  mention  is  made  of  “ the 
tower  of  John,  which  he  built  in  the  war  against  Simon,  above 
the  gates  leading  out  over  the  Xystus.”  * These  were  gates  of 
the  temple ; as  appears  from  another  passage,  where  John, 
having  possession  of  the  temple,  is  said  to  have  erected  four 
towers  for  its  defence  ; one  of  which  “ overlooked  the  Xystus.”  * 
This  tower  of  John  at  the  temple  gates  corresponded  to  the 
tower  of  Simon  (above  mentioned)  at  the  Xystus  ; and  between 
them  was  the  bridge. 

The  remaining  notice,  and  the  latest  of  all,  is  found  in  the 
Antiquities,  and  is  likewise  indirect.  It  occurs  where  Josephus 
is  describing  the  four  gates  on  the  western  side  of  the  temple 
enclosure,  “ one  of  them  leading  to  the  royal  palace,  the  inter- 
vening valley  being  intercepted  for  a thoroughfare."  ' 

The  preceding  are  all  the  passages  yet  toown  in  the  writings 
of  Josephus,  which  have  a bearing  upon  the  bridge  in  question. 
They  would  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 

* B.  J.  6.  6.  2,  Tarttrat  rarJk  rb  wpbt  8Arip 

fupos  r»v  IfpeC*  ra^rp  ybp  6wip 

0Vr- 

d^rovaa  r^r  w6\ty  • a8rri 

TC  ritp  Tvpdinmw  itai  rov  Kalffupos, 

* B.  J.  6. 6. 1,  rb  8b  evfifutxtithif 

Kol  6 \0fwbf  kotA  T^r  \v9r6vt  4^  o8 

Koi  T})r  yb^vpaw  icol  wvpyoif^ 

vp8f  woKtuw 

Tip  PpO^ipUMf. 

* B.  J.  4.  a 12. 


* B.  J.  «.  «.  a 

* B.  J.  a a 2,  fi4xpi  ToC  w^pyWf 

ftr  4p  rp  vpba  Hfutva  iaen~ 

<nt96cv9Pj  Mp  4iay^prus  Mp  rhf 

w6Ku, 

* B.  J.  4. 9.  12,  rir  8b  rov  {iNpr»v 

wwp^tr, 

' Antt.  16,  11.  6,  ^ fibv  fif  BwfAcui 
rtlvov^a,  rpt  4r  ^^fpayyot  ots  8(o8mf 
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the  structure  referred  to  ; a bridge,  which  could  he  cut  off  or 
cut  away,  broken  down  or  subverted,  leading  from  the  temple  to 
the  Xystus,  not  at  or  along  the  old  wall  from  Zion  to  the  temple, 
but  further  south.'  And  so  strongly  does  the  massive  fragment 
of  an  arch  yet  remaining  suggest  of  itself  such  a bridge  ; and  so 
thoroughly  does  it  correspond  in  character  and  position  with  the 
notices  of  Josephus  ; that  aU  those  travellers  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  best  judges  on  such  a subject,  artists,  architects, 
and  engineers,  and  who  have  as  yet  made  public  their  views, 
have  with  one  voice  united  in  identifying  this  arch  with  the 
bridge  of  Josephus. 

Thus  Mr  Bartlett,  who  perhaps  has  sketched  more  of  ori- 
ental structures  and  ruins  than  any  other  artist,  remarks; 
“Nothing  can  square  more  exactly  with  this  [narrative]  than  the 
position  of  the  arch  ; which  is  precisely  in  that  place,  and  in  no 
other,  where  we  should  have  looked  for  it,  viz.  on  the  west  side 
of  the  temple  area,  at  the  nearest  point  to  the  steep  cliffs  of  Zion. 
Had  no  account  of  it  existed  in  Josephus,  we  should  still  have 
inferred  its  obvious  purport  from  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
What,  in  fact,  could  it  have  been,  if  not  a viaduct  ? ” * In  like 
manner  Mr  Catherwood,  a practical  architect,  though  unac- 
quainted at  the  time  with  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  writes  to 
the  same  effect : “ I had  no  doubt,  from  the  moment  I saw  it 
[the  arch],  that  it  had  formed  part  of  a viaduct  and  aque- 
duct ; but  I was  totally  ignorant  of  its  historical  importance."  • 
Equally  explicit  is  the  testimony  of  De  Saulcy,  whose  judgment 
as  a military  engineer  is  certainly  of  weight : “ I have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  though  the  dimensions  are  sufiSciently  im- 
posing, and  denote  architectural  knowledge  of  a very  advanced 
kind,  they  have  absolutely  nothing  in  them  to  call  into  doubt 
the  existence  of  a bridge,  which  consisted  probably  of  two 
arches,  and  joined  at  this  spot  the  platform  of  the  Moriah  upon 
which  the  temple  stood,  to  the  hill  of  Zion.” ' — These  citations 
express  the  judgment  of  intelligent  and  impartial  observers, 
men  of  practical  experience,  who  wrote  after  personal  inspection 
upon  the  spot ; and  they  took  ample  time  for  reflection  before 
publishing  their  views  to  the  world.’ 


' See  the  preceding  page. 

• Walks  etc.  Ed.  2.  pp.  139,  140,  note. 

Mr  Bartlett  adds : It  seems  sarprislng, 

that  any  dispate  shonid  arise  as  to  the  im- 
port of  this  fmgmeut.” — Mr  Tipping  has 
given  a conjectural  view  of  the  vi^act ; 
see  Traill’s  Josephns,  VoL  II. 

• See  Mr  Catherwood’s  letter  in  Note 
XXVII,  end  of  VoL  I.  Bihlioth.  Sacra, 
1844,  p.  797. — The  like  view  is  expressed 
by  Mr  Feignseon,  also  a practical  ar^teot; 
Essay,  etc.  p.  10  sq. 


* De  Sanlcy,  Narrarive,  IL  p.  127.— 
To  the  same  effect,  I am  permitted  to  add 
the  oral  testimony  of  Cap!  Callom,  Prof 
of  Engineering  in  the  U.  S.  Militair  Aca< 
demy  at  West  Point ; who  was  in  Jemsap- 
lem  in  1851. 

* The  like  view  appears  to  have  been 
held  by  Schnlta ; p.  92,  and  Plan.  So  too 
W’ilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible  L p.  468  iq. 
See  alM  Raomer,  PaUstina  p.  393,  Third 
edition. 
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Others  have  taken  a different  view.  Leaving  this  irnmense 
fragment  of  an  arch,  the  most  imposing  of  all  the  ancient 
remains  within  the  Holy  City,  to  stand  here  alone,  unexplained 
and  unaccounted  for,'  they  have  chosen  everywhere  to  refer  the 
language  of  Josephus  respecting  the  bridge,  to  the  mound  or 
causeway  further  north,  on  which  both  the  aqueduct  from  Solo- 
mon’s pools  and  the  street  from  the  Yhfa  gate  are  now  carried 
• from  the  northern  base  of  Zion  across  the  low  ground  to  the 
Haram  area.* — To  such  a view  the  following  considerations  seem 
to  present  insuperable  objections. 

First.  The  Greek  word  for  bridge  {y4<f>vpa),  although  in 
Homeric  and  early  poetic  usage  it  is  sometimes  employed  in 
speaking  of  a causeway,  signifies  nevertheless  in  the  Attic  and 
later  usage  of  prose  writers  always  and  only  a bridge.  It  is 
elsewhere  so  used  by  Josephus  himself,  as  also  the  corresponding 
verb,  in  speaking  of  the  passage  of  Israel  over  the  Jordan.’ 

Second.  In  order  to  prevent  the  approach  of  Pompey  to  the 
temple,  the  insurgents  “cut  off"  the  bridge;  or  alro  “over- 
turned” or  subverted  it.'  This  language  is  applicable  only  to  a 
bridge,  and  not  to  a causeway.  A breach  in  the  latter  would 
only  compel  the  enemy  to  pass  around  it  along  the  bottom  of 
the  valley. 

Third.  At  the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  the  tyrant  John,  who 
held  the  temple,  built  a tower  for  defence  against  Simon,  who  had 
possession  of  Zion.  In  like  manner,  at  the  west  end,  Simon 
erected  a tower  against  John.’  Such  a proceeding  with  refer- 
ence to  the  present  causeway,  would  have  been  utterly  without 
motive  or  fruit.  The  towers  guarded  a bridge  or  place  of  transit 
between  the  two,  which  was  accessible  only  at  each  end. 

Fourth.  The  present  causeway  is  the  continuation  of  the 
street  leading  down  from  the  Y&fa  gate  along  the  northern  base 
of  Zion ; and  seems  to  have  no  direct  junction  with  the  north- 
east comer  of  Zion.’  At  any  rate,  wliatever  connection  there 
may  be,  is  and  was  with  the  base  of  Zion  ; never  with  the  brow. 
The  distance  of  this  point,  too,  from  the  Haram  gut^  is  nearly 


* I dpeak  here  adTieedly ; (br  although 
there  have  been  two  eoggestions  to  aocount 

for  the  arch,  they  are  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  and  both  have  too  much  of 
hap>hazard  to  deserve  the  name  expla» 
nation.  One  writer  referring  to  the  vaults 
within  the  walls  of  the  Haram,  goes  on  to 
say  t ^ To  these  vanita,  whatever  was  their 
original  design  or  present  use,  I would 
propose  to  add  another  arcade  at  the 
western  extremi^,  in  order  to  bring  in 
this  arch ; " that  is  to  say,  a hnge  arcade 
outside  of  the  Haram  wall  and  above 
ground ; Holy  City  IL  p.  d90.  Another 


regards  the  arch  as  the  foundatioa  **  on 
which  the  many  steps  led  down  into  the 
Tyrop®on  ; " Krafil  p.  60. 

• Holy  City  II.  p.  892  sq.  Krafft  pp. 
16,  18,  69,  6L  Tobler  Topogr.  I,  pp.  477, 
478. 

” Joa  Antt.  5.  1.  8.  See  the  Greek 
Lexicons. 

• Gr.  dvoirdil'aiwvr, 

ivarerpogg^rqf.  See  above,  p.  222.  n.  2. 
3. 

* Joe.  B.  J.  6.  8.  2.  tb.  6.  8.  L See 
above,  p.  223. 

* Sm  above,  p.  187. 
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twice  as  great  as  that  between  the  fragment  of  the  arch  and  the 
opposite  cliff  of  Zion.  So  that,  at  this  point,  where  the  aque- 
duct enters  upon  the  mound,  the  elevation  of  Zion  is  much 
greater  than  just  opposite  the  arch,  where  the  aqueduct  u now 
carried  along  midway  of  the  cliff. ' 

Fifth.  The  old  wall  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  must 
have  crossed  the  Tyropoeon  valley  to  the  temple,  either  on  the 
present  mound  or  on  the  south  of  it  ; and,  in  either  case,  the  * 
mound  cannot  have  been  the  bridge  of  Josephus. 

It  has  been  held  by  several,  that  the  first  wall  of  Josephus 
probably  did  thus  cross  the  valley  upon  the  mound.'  In  such 
case,  it  is  supposed  by  some,  that  a part  of  the  mound  not  occu- 
pied by  the  wall,  and  of  course  on  the  south  side  of  the  wall, 
served  also  as  the  bridge  or  passage.  But,  granting  for  the 
moment,  that  the  wall  did  thus  cross  upon  the  mound,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a strong  probability,  that  with  its  great 
thickness  and  its  massive  towers  it  must  have  occupied  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  present  causeway,  and  thus  have  left  no 
room  for  a thoroughfare  along  its  base.  Nor,  further,  would  it 
be  according  to  analogy,  to  find  the  opposite  gates  in  the  temple 
wall  and  the  Xystus  directly  adjoining  upon  the  old  wall  from 
Zion.  At  any  rate,  in  such  a case,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the 
fact,  that  John  and  Simon  erected  towers  of  offence  and  defence 
at  these  gates  ; which  would  naturally  have  been  protected  by 
the  towers  of  the  old  wall.* 

There  would  seem  to  be,  however,  a greater  probability,  that 
the  wall  did  not  thus  cross  upon  the  mound.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  analogy  for  such  a basis  of  the  wall  in  other  parts  of 
the  circumference  of  the  city ; where  in  like  manner  the  wall 
must  have  crossed  a valley ; as,  for  example,  near  Siloam  at  the 
mouth  of  the  same  Tyropceon.  Further,  the  causeway  does 
not  lie  in  the  natural  course  of  the  wall ; but  is  further  north. 
The  wall,  as  we  know,  ran  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion 
quite  to  the  Xystus  and  the  northeast  corner;  and  was  then 

* The  atfoznpt  ha«  been  ma^e  to  connect 
this  causeway  with  what  the  English 
Bible  tnuislatei  as  Solomon's  “ oaccn/  hf 
which  he  went  np  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord/(Heb  nblj,  I K.  10,  5. 

2 Chr.  9,  4 ; and  also  with  “ the  caose- 
wayof  thcgoingup,'’(Heb. 

1 Chr.  2G.  IG.  18.  So  Holy  City  II.  pp. 

42,  S9G,  601.  Krafift  p.  109  aq.  But  the 
ploral  ni^oa  in  2 Chr.  9,  11,  is  ren- 
dered in  the  same  rersion  by  tfrratft,  with 
the  marginal  reading  **  or  stairt.**  This  last 
is  doubtless  right ; for  these  “ to 

the  house  of  the  Lord  and  to  the  idng*s 


palace,”  as  also  **  harps  and  psalteries  fbr 
singers,”  were  made  of  the  precious  “ algum 
trefo,”  which  Solomon  imported  from 
Ophir.— Besides,  these  passages  all  speak 
only  of  an  **  ascent  ” to  the  house  of  the 
Lord ; while  this  causeway  presents  do- 
wliere  any  osccn/,  bat  only  a continued 
desrcnt. 

* Holy  City  IL  p.  S97.  Krafi\,  perbapa, 
p.  15.  Fergnsson  Jems.  p.  87.  M'ilaon, 
Lands  of  ^e  Bible,  1.  p 476.  Tobler, 
Tcmogr.  1.  88,  479. 

” Of  these  massire  towers  the  old  or  first 
wall  had  sixty  in  its  whole  extent ; Joe. 
B.  J.  6.  4.  8. 
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carried  through  the  valley  to  the  council-house,  and  was  com- 
pleted at  the  western  portico  of  the  temple.'  This  council- 
nouse  must  have  been  situated  in  the  valley,  perhaps  not  far 
from  the  present  Mekemeh  or  court-hotise  of  tlie  Kady,  just 
south  of  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  causeway.  But  the  mound 
comes  from  the  foot  of  the  street  leading  along  the  north  base 
of  Zion,  and  is  the  prolongation  of  that  street.  The  wall  there- 
fore would  seem  to  have  crossed  on  a line  south  of  the  present 
causeway ; and  probably  ran  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
with  a gate  for  passage  up  and  down  the  latter.  Of  this  gate 
and  the  whole  low  tract,  as  we  have  seen,  Titus  had  possession  at 
the  time  of  his  parley  across  the  bridge  ; he  set  fire  to  the  same 
the  next  day,  and  afterwards  posted  there  his  troops  against  the 
Xystus  and  the  tower  of  Simon.* 

The  wall  therefore  would  seem  to  have  crossed  the  valley, 
not  on  the  mound,  hut  further  south.  The  Xystus  began  at  the 
wall,  and  extended  south  along  the  brow  of  the  cliff.  Titus 
posted  his  troops  “ towards  the  Xystus,  and  from  thence  towards 
the  bridge  and  the  tower  of  Simon."  ’ 

All  the  preceding  considerations  go  to  show  very  clearly, 
that  the  bridge  described  by  Josephus  could  have  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  causeway. 

Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  all  historical  notices,  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  to  the  causeway  so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  time  of 
J osephus.  So  long  as  the  old  wall  remained  along  the  brow  of 
Zion,  it  is  not  probable  that  a street  ran,  as  now,  along  the  foot 
of  the  declivity  ; nor  that  the  steps  which  of  old  led  down  from 
a gate  of  the  temple  on  this  side,  and  again  up  the  ascent  west- 
wards, were  in  a line  with  the  present  street  and  causeway  ; but, 
rather,  further  north.*  At  a later  period,  however,  when  J erusalem 
was  rebuilt,  and  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  city  became  united 
in  one,  a street  would  very  naturally  come  to  be  built  along  the 
present  course  ; and  then  too,  it  would  be  natural  to  extend  it 
across  the  low  ground  to  the  temple  area.  The  aquedjict,  like- 
wise, which,  if  ancient,  was  not  improbably  at  first  carridd  along 
the  bridge,  would  now,  after  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  be 
likely  to  be  brought  round  by  the  causeway.  But  when  all  this 
may  have  taken  place, — whether  under  Adrian,  or  Constantine, 
or  Justinian,  or  'Omar,  or  even  later  under  the  Egyptian  Khalif 
who  caused  the  aqueduct  to  bo  rebuilt,* — can  probably  never 


* Jos.  B.  J.  6.  4.  2,  «a2  lurrtu’or  M rhw 

Ivrrii*  Ivfira  rp  fiotfKp 

Anjpr^^cro.  ThU  ii  probably  tba 

■amo  with  the  Bovktvr^piO¥,  which  Titua 
oaoaed  to  be  burned ; B.  J.  6.  6.  8. 

* B.  J.  6.  e.  1,  a lb.  6.  8.  1.  See 
eboTa,  p.  228. 


* Joe.  B.  J.  6.  6,  1,  ritf 

41  0%  Kml  r4ip  y4^vpap  irel  rhp  Mfmppt 
wvfyop.  See  abore,  228. 

* See  aboref  p.  200. 

* An  Arabic  inicriptioD  npon  the  aqo^ 
duct  in  the  ralley  oC  Hinnom,  refers  it  to 
the  Saltan  Mahammed  Ibn  Kalawhn,  one 
of  the  Baharite  dynaaty  in  Ih^rpt,  who  ae- 
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1)6  determined,  because  of  the  entire  silence  of  all  earlier  his- 
tory.' 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  to  dwell  for  a moment  upon 
the  probable  antiquity  of  the  immense  exterior  substructions, 
which  we  have  been  considering,  as  well  as  of  those  interior 
massive  vaults,  first  brought  to  light  by  Mr  Catherwood,  and 
presented  to  the  eye  in  the  fine  drawings  of  Mr  Tipping.*  I 
have  elsewhere  remarked,'  that  these  external  remains  are  prob- 
ably to  be  referred  to  a period  long  antecedent  to  the  days  of 
Herod  ; inasmuch  as  the  magnitude  of  the  stones,  and  the 
worknWship,  as  compared  with  other  remaining  monuments  of 
Herod,  seem  to  point  to  an  earlier  origin.  There  is,  therefore, 
little  room  for  limitation,  in  referring  them  back,  if  not  to  the 
time  of  Solomon  himself,  yet  perhaps  to  the  days  of  his  succes- 
sors; who,  according  to  Josephus,  built  up  here  immense  walls 
“ immovable  for  all  time  ; ” in  which  works  “ long  ages  were 
consumed." ' The  language  of  the  historian  strongly  implies, 
that  the  substructions  of  the  temple,  of  which  he  was  thus 
speaking  ; those  existing  in  his  day  and  which  he  himself  beheld 
with  so  much  admiration ; were  the  same  that  had  been  built  up 
during  those  long  ages  after  Solomon.  The  feeble  band  of  exiles, 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon,  could  hardly  have 
accomplished  works  like  these ; and  the  glory  of  the  temple 
which  they  erected,  was  as  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had 
seen  the  fbrmer  house.'  And  as  to  Herod,  there  is  no  intimation 
in  the  various  accounts  of  Josephus,  that  this  monarch  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  vast  sub^ructions  of  the  outer  enclosure, 
laid  during  the  “long  ages"  after  Solomon.  Indeed,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  historian,  expressing  his  own  admiration  of  those 
immense  ancient  works,  implies  the  contrary.* 

Still,  should  it  turn  out  to  be  a fact,  that  the  use  of  the  . 
arch  cannot  be  traced  back  to  so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  days 
of  the  successors  of  Solomon ; a position,  which,  though  often 
asserted,  has  not  yet  (I  believe)  been  proved,  except  as  to  Greek 
and  Bmnan,  and  perhaps  Egyptian  architecture  ; then  it  might 
certainly  be  conceded,  that  Herod  may  at  least  have  rebuilt  these 


oended  the  Uirone  A.  D.  1294 ; Degnignes 
Hist  I.  p.  823,  Germ.  D'Herbelot,  p.  616, 
fol.  Scnaltz  p.  92.  Holy  Ci^  II  p.  498. 

' For  a tank  and  yaolte  tinder  the 
eatiseiray,  and  their  bearing  npon  iti  an- 
riqnity,  see  below,  under  **  Waters  of  Je- 
rusalem, the  Aqueduct* 

* Catberwooa  in  VoL  I p.  802  sq.  [ 1 447 
•q.]  also  in  Bartlett*!  Walks,  etc.  p.  156 
sq.  Tipping  in  the  Plates  and  Notes  to 
Trmll*8  Josephus,  mostly  in  Vol  L See 
also  Wolcott  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  1848, 
H 1T«1. 


* Se«  Vol.  L p.  289.  [i.  427.] 

* Jos.  Antt.  15.  11.  8,  htir^Totn 

worrl  fttucpcl  fiir 

uiAtfts  alrrais. 

* Hag.  2,  8. 

* Joeephus  does  indeed  speak  in  one 
place  of  Herod  as  remoring  the  old 
foundations  and  laying  down  new but 
here  it  is  expressly  said,  that  tbeae  were 
the  foundations  of  Uie  roJr  or  fane  itself ; 
Antt.  15.  11.  8,  iunkitw  8)  rohs  dpx**^** 

mtrrAr  r8r  iwkr 
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Taolts  and  substructions  upon  more  ancient  foundations.  In 
this  way,  if  necessary,  most  of  the  present  appearances  might 
doubtless  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Yet  the  bridge,  at 
least,  between  the  temple  and  Zion,  is  first  mentioned  during  the 
siege  by  Pompey,  twenty  years  or  more  before  Herod  was  made 
king. 

The  discoveries  at  Nineveh  have  also  thrown  new  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  arch.  That  city  was  destroyed  B.  C.  606  ; 
less  than  a century  and  a half  after  Borne  was  founded  ; and 
only  about  three  years  after  the  decease  of  Josiah  king  of  JudalL 
Yet  the  arch  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  ruins.  There 
exist  a vaulted  chamber  and  several  vaulted  passages  ; and 
“arched  gateways  are  continually  represented  in  the  bas-re- 
liefs." ' It  is  also  related  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  tunnel 
from  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon,  ascribed  to  Semiramis,  was 
vaulted.*  It  follows,  that  the  arch  was  well  known  in  the  ea.st 
long  before  the  period  of  the  Jewish  exile ; and  at  least  seven  or 
eight  centuries  before  the  time  of  Herod.  And  although,  among 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh,,  it  is  less  frequent  and  less  massive  and 
elaborate  than  at  Jerusalem  ; yet  this  may  perhaps  be  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for,  by  the  absence  of  like  appropriate  ma- 
terials, and  by  the  very  different  character  of  the  Assyrian 
architecture  in  general. 

In  respect  to  the  huge  bevelled  stones,  which  are  seen  in  the 
most  antique  portions  of  these  temple  substructions,  as  also  in 
the  massive -ancient  chambers  adjacent  to  the  Damascus  gate,  I 
have  elsewhere  ventured  to  ascribe  to  them  a Jewish  origin,  and 
to  regard  them  as  exhibiting  a peculiar  style  of  Jewish  archi- 
tecture.' The  same  feature  is  very  strikingly  displayed  in  the 
walls  of  the  great  Haram  at  Hebron.*  Bevelled  stones  of  the 
like  character  have  since  been  brought  to  light  in  the  vast 
ancient  ruins  of  Ba’albek  and  other  temples  of  Lebanon  ; ' in 
the  earliest  substructions  and  walls  of  the  great  fortresses  of 
esh-ShOklf,  Hflnin,  and  Bfkniks  ] • in  the  old  wall  of  Tyre  ; ' and 
in  the  antique  remains  at  Jebeil  and  on  the  island  BuwM,  the 


* LaTftnTs  NioeTsh,  IL  pp.  41^  260  aod 
Boitt.  DiacoTeries  mt  >TiiMreh  and  Baby* 
loa»  p^  163,  164.  So  too  De  SBolcy*! 
Konmaa*  «tc.  IL  p.  131 ; where  it  if  re- 
eled, that  e raiilt  twelve  yardf  hi^  on* 
4w  the  key-ftooe  had  been  difoovered  at 
Maereh  a few  moothf  before  by  K.  V. 
Placei 

* Diod.  Sio.  Hift  2.  9. 

* See  VoL  I.  p.  287.  [ L 424.1 

* See  Vol  n.  p.  75.  [U.  434.] 

* For  Ba'albek,  eee  ^low,  oiraer  Jane 
Mu  For  the  temple  at  Mejdel,  eee  below, 
uder  Jane  8tk 


* For  eeb’Sh&ktf,  fee  above,  p.  52. 
For  HCinla  and  B4oias,  eee  below,  aiidor 
May  20th  and  27th.  See  also  W.  M. 
Thornwra  In  Biblioth.  Sac.  1846,  pp.  198, 
202,  207. 

* Not  lon^  before  my  vint  to  Pales- 
tine, excavatiODf  had  bera  going  on  along 
the  eastern  side  o the  peninsula  of  Tyro. 
I was  informed  by  the  Rev  W.  M.  Thom- 
son, who  had  visited  the  works,  that  the 
ancient  wall  of  the  city  in  that  part  had 
that  been  brought  to  light ; and  that  it 
wat  built  with  bevelled  ttouea,  like  the 
wall  at  Jerutalem. 
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ancient  Aradua.'  All  theae  circumstancea  go  to  show,  that  this 
was  a feature  of  architecture  common  in  thoae  agea  throughout 
Palestine  and  Phenicia  ; but  which,  ao  far  aa  appears,  has  nerer 
been  found  in  any  country  west  of  Palestine,  nor  elsewhere  in 
any  connection  with  the  early  architecture  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
or  Rome.*  It  may  have  been  Phenician  in  its  origin,  and  in- 
troduced among  the  Jews  by  Hiram  or  other  architects  from 
Tyre  ; but  that  it  was  a peculiarity  in  the  architecture  of  the 
country,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt.  It 
therefore  may  have  its  appropriate  place,  in  estimating  the  age 
and  character  of  ancient  remains. 


Tl.  THE  FOBTBE8B  ANTONIA. 

In  respect  to  Antonia,  the  problem  is,  to  find  for  it  a place 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  present  Haram  area,  where  the 
tolerably  full  description  of  Josephus  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  actual  physical  and  archaeological  features  of  the  ground. 

The  earliest  notice  of  a fortress  on  this  quarter  of  the  ancient 
temple  enclosure,  is  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah  ; where  “ the 
Birah  pertaining  to  the  house  ” or  temple  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned.* In  this  word  we  have  apparently  the  origin  of  the 
later  Greek  name  Baris  applied  to  the  fortress  erected 

(or  rather  rebuilt)  before  the  time  of  Herod  on  the  north  of  the 
temple  enclosure.  It  is  thus  described  by  Josephus:*  “On 
the  northern  side,  a quadrangular  acropolis  had  been  built 
up  ; well  fortified,  and  distinguished  for  its  strength.  This  the 
kings  and  high  priests  of  the  Asmonean  race,  who  preceded 
Herod,  had  erected  and  named  it  Baris;  in  order  that  there  the 
priestly  robes  might  be  laid  up,  which  the  high  priest  wore  only 
when  he  offered  sacrifice.”  By  which  of  the  Maccabees  this  for- 
tress had  been  built  up,  we  are  not  informed.  We  have  only  the 
incidental  notice,  that  Judas  “built  walls  around  the  city,  and 

’ Kor  .Tebeil,  we  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  whole  temple.  The  primuy  idee  ii  pro- 
Sac.  1843.  p.  85.  For  Rawed,  flee  \V.  M.  bebly  e fortified  temple,  or  temple  foe- 
Thomaon  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848.  p 251.  tiess.”  See  Geeen.  Heb.  Lex.  tub  voc. 

• The  ratfic  architecture  under  the  later  • Jot.  Antt  16. 11.  4,  aaTdtlTlfr/Sdptttr 

Roman  emperore,  U different.  It  it  in  wKtvpijr,  iapdnXu  titfmiit  in- 

tome retpecu  an  exaggeration  of  the  be-  nixurre,  Sict^pof  ix<V*rwri.  Ta*n(r  W 
veiled  etyle  j and  may  poetibly  have  been  ,,4  'HpAJoii  rev  'Araaorafwv  yinvt  0en- 
borrowed  from  the  eaat— It  would  bo  a x,i,  *ol  dpxitpeit  qlaoSdpiprar,  aol  Bdpv 
matter  of  tome  iutcroet  to  aacertain,  who-  i^ixtrey,  4»«i  riir  itpoTntijr  uirea  4w 

ther  any  tracet  of  the  beveUed  style  exist  VToXtiy,  %y  tror  St'p  Siieir,  rdre 

among  the  remains  of  Carthage,  the  fiiyey  iipxupeis  i/i^iyyirriu.— The  lam 
daughter  of  Tyre.  Bdpit  it  found  alto  Antt.  IS.  11.  2.  ib.  14. 

• Neh  2,  8 ny-an . in  16.  2.  ib.  18.  4.  8.  B.  J.  1.  8.  S.  ib.  L 

the  address  of  David,  1 Chr.  29,  1.  19,  8.  4.  ib.  1,  18  2. 

oomp  22,  6,  the  word  n^*'a  refers  to  the 
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lofty  towers,  against  the  incursions  of  the  enemy  ; ” ' and  also 
that  Simon  “ strengthened  still  more  the  hill  of  the  temple,  that 
was  near  by  the  Akra.”*  His  son  Hyrcanus  likewise  added  still 
further  to  its  construction.*  This  Baris  then,  this  strong  fortress, 
existed  upon  the  north  of  the  temple,  when  Pompey  afterwards 
besieged  the  latter  ; * and  when  too  Herod  broke  into  the  lower 
city  and  outer  temple,  and  took  the  rest  by  storm.* 

When  Herod  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  he  re- 
* built  also  the  fortress  Baris  ; and  called  it  henceforth  Antonia, 
after  one  of  his  friends.'  It  stood  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
temple  enclosure ; ’ was  quadrangular,  with  towers  at  the  four 
comers ; * and  was  built  up  at  great  expense  and  in  a manner  not 
inferior  to  a royal  palace.*  Antonia  was  the  fortress  of  the 
temple  ; as  the  temple  was  that  of  the  city." 

A more  specific  description  of  Antonia  places  it,  or  rather  its 
main  citadel  ((wr/j6iroX«), " upon  a rock  at  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  temple  enclosure,  fifty  cubits  high."  The  interior  of  the 
fortress  had  all  the  extent  and  arrangements  of  a palace  ; being 
divided  up  into  apartments  of  every  kind,  and  courts  surrounded 
with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  also  broad  open  places  for  encamp- 
ments ; " so  that,  as  having  everything  necessary  within  itself, 
it  seemed  a city,  while  in  its  magnificence  it  was  a palace. 
Where  the  fortress  joined  upon  the  northern  and  western  porti- 
cos of  the  temple,  it  had  fiights  of  stairs  descending  to  both. 
We  have  seen  above,"  that  Antonia  was  separated  from  Bezetha 
on  the  north  by  a deep  artificial  trench,  lest  it  should  be  ap- 
proachable from  that  hill ; and  the  depth  of  the  trench  added 
greatly  to  the  elevation  of  the  towers. 

The  Antonia  on  the  rock  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  tem- 

Ele  area,  was  apparently  a main  acropolis  or  citadel,  within  a 
irger  walled  fortress  bearing  the  same  general  name.  Iqdeed,  it 
is  expressly  called  an  acropolis  (oKponoXi^:),  situated  at  this  very 

glint.  '*  At  this  point,  too,  it  is  once  mentioned  as  a tower.  '* 
n the  other  hand,  Antonia  as  a whole  is  never  called  a tower ; 
but  is  spoken  of  only  as  a fortress,^''  presenting,  as  is  once  said,  a 


‘ Jot.  Antt  13.  7.  7. 

* 1 Maoc.  13,  53  irol  rh 

Tov  Upov  wupk 

* Antt.  IS.  4.  8,  TXifa’Iar  Bdpat 

* Joa.  Antt.  14.  4.  1-3.  Comp.  B.  J.  1. 
7.3-4. 

* Aott  14.  15. 14.  ib.  14. 16.  1.  B.  J. 
1.  18.  2. 

* a J.  1.  21.  1.  ib.  1.  6.  4.  Antt.  15. 
11.  4,  fin. 

’ B.  J.  1.  5.  4,  ^po^ptor  8*  ^p*itp 
uXipmrt  ToS  Upov  wpocK*ifttttop, 

* Ibid.  5. 5. 8,  wp7o«(8bf  8^  oSav  watt 

y^rlatf  rievapeut  iripoa  hti- 
w4pyw*$. 


• B.J.  1.21.1. 

*•  Ibid.  5.  6.  8. 

**  Antt  15.  11.  4. 

" B.  J.  6.  5.  a 

**  Ib.  ffol  <rrparov&wp  a^Xht  vAorf^of. 
If  anj  one  profera  here  to  render  ffrparo^ 
w49«»p  bj  hotU,  armiet,  or  even  by  troopi^ 
I do  not  object  The  word  is  a general 
one. 

**B.  J.  5.  4.2.  See  above,  p.  211. 

“ Antt  15.  11.  5.  B.  J.  5.  6.  a 

**  B.  J.  5.  5.  8,  wpb  rijs  rov  vitpyov 
<rfwr.  « 

Gr.  fpt>{tpior  B.  J.  1.  5.  4.  Ok  1.  2L 
1.  Antt  la  4.  a 
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“tower-like”  appearance.*  The  rock  on  which  the  acropolia  , 
stood  is  describe  as  fifty  cubits  high ; a statement  which  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a loose  estimate  of  the  historian  after  years  of 
absence ; and  which,  judging  from  the  high  ground  now  on  the 
north,  must  be  taken  with  considerable  allowance.’  This  rock 
could  not  have  had  a very  great  lateral  extent ; for  it  was  cov- 
ered over  from  the  base  to  the  top  with  hewn  stones,  both  for 
ornament  and  to  render  the  ascent  more  difScult  to  assailants.' 
Upon  this  rock  thus  encased  was  situated  the  acropolis,  which' 
would  in  this  way  itself  be  “ tower-like  ; ” but  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  have  other  towers  at  the  four  comers,  still  fifty  and 
seventy  cubits  high  ; nor  to  comprise  within  itself  “ broad  open 
places  for  encampments." 

The  same  distinction  between  the  acropolis  and  the  fortress 
in  general,  is  implied  by  several  other  circumstances  narrated 
by  the  Jewish  historian.  When  Titus,  in  the  course  of  his  as- 
sault upon  Antonia,  had  by  the  power  of  his  engines  made  a 
breach  in  the  wall,  the  ardour  of  his  troops  was  dampened  by 
the  sight  of  another  wall  which  the  Jews  had  built  up  within.* 
And  when  the  Romans  had  surprised  the  acropolis  by  night, 
and  Titus  himself  had  been  among  the  first  to  ascend  into  it, 
many  of  the  Jews,  in  fleeing  away  to  the  temple,  fell  into  a 
mine  that  had  been  dug  by  the  tyrant  John.  The  Romans  also 
rushed  forward,  and  strove  to  enter  the  temple  area  with  the 
Jews ; but  were  repulsed  after  many  hours  of  hard  fighting. 
This  combat  Titus  looked  down  upon  from  the  acropolis.*  Still 
further,  when  the  Roman  army,  after  seven  days  of  labour,  had 
by  order  of  Titus  razed  the  very  foundations  of  the  acropolis,, 
and  BO  formed  a broad  approach  against  the  temple,  Titus  is  still 
represented  as  taking  his  station  in  Antonia,  in  order  to  oveilook 
the  assart  and  direct  the  further  efibrts  of  his  troops.* 

From  all  these  circumstances  it  seems  evident,  that  the  acro- 
polis, standing  at  the  northwest  corner  and  encased  with  a facing 
of  hewn  stone  on  every  side,  probably  of  sloping  work,  was 
nevertheless  separated  from  the  temple  area  by  a considerable 
interval.  This  interval  was  a part  of  the  outer  fortress,  enclosed 
by  the  wall  which  on  the  south  divided  Antonia  from  the  tem- 
ple ; so  that  the  acropolis  rdso  “ tower-like  ” within  this  outer 
fortress  in  its  northwestern  part,  and  was  enclosed  by  it.  Nor 
is  such  an  arrangement  of  a fortress  without  analogy,  even  at 
the  present  day.  The  great  castle  el-Husn,  at  the  north  end  of 


* Or.  wvpycttB^s  B.  J.  5.  5.  6. 

* JoMpbus  WM  natnmlly  tempted  to  ex- 
aggerate in  all  that  related  to  hia  own 
ooontrymen;  and  also  in  respect  to  the 
•trength  of  fortificatioDei  which  Roman 
Tmkmr  bad  orercome. 


• B.  J.  6.  6.  a 

* B.  J.  a 1.  S,  1 

• Ib.  a 1.  7,  8. 

* B.  J.  a 2.  1,  6,  7.  Alto  B.  J.  a 4. 
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Lebanon,  stands  upon  a high  ridge,  commanding  a view  both  of 
the  lake  of  Hums  and  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  nearly  square, 
and  of  great  extent,  surrounded  with  lofty  walls.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  another  interior  citadel,  more  than  a himdred  paces  in 
length  by  seventy  in  breadth,  and  surrounded  by  a moat  with 
water,  rises  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  This  acro- 
polis is  built  up  with  sloping  work  of  hewn  stones,  as  if  encas- 
ing a mound  or  rock  within  ; not  merely,  as  is  now  seen  at  Jeru- 
salem and  elsewhere,  so  as  to  form  the  foundations  of  the  towers, 
but  carried  up  between  the  towers  and  nearly  to  the  same  height.* 
This  castle,  with  its  interior  citadel,  all  bearing  the  name  el- 
Husn,  seems  to  me  to  illustrate,  in  some  degree,  the  plan  of  the 
fortress  Antonia  with  its  acropolis. 

Along  with  the  preceding  description  of  Antonia,  it  is  likewise 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  area  of  Solomon’s  temple  was  origi- 
nally a square,  measuriug  a stadium  on  each  side  or  four  stadia 
in  circuit ; which  circuit  was  enlarged  by  Herod  to  six  stadia, 
including  Antonia  ; thus  enclosing  double  the  former  area,  or 
two  square  stadia  instead  of  one.*  From  this  account  it  would 
strictly  follow,  that  the  area  of  Antonia  also  was  a square 
measuring  a stadium  on  each  side.  But  as  Josephus  was  writing 
at  Rome,  without  actual  measurements  and  after  an  absence  of 
many  years  from  Jerusalem,  the  statement  can  be  regarded  only 
as  a general  estimate  expressed  in  a popular  form.  It  may  also 
be  remembered,  that,  according  to  the  measurements  already 
g^ven,*  the  present  Harain  area  is  1529  feet  in  length  from  south 
to  north,  by  about  925  feet  in  breadth  ; thus  leaving  on  the 
north  an  extension  of  about  six  hundred  feet  more  than  a square. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  temple  enclo- 
sure formed  an  exact  mathematical  square  ; for  in  an  area  of 
such  extent,  even  if  the  length  were  much  greater  than  the 
breadth,  it  would  still  in  popular  language  be  called  a square. 

From  all  the  various  considerations  thus  far  presented,  it  is 
at  least  not  a hasty  conclusion  to  infer,  as  was  done  conjecturally 
in  a former  volume,*  that  the  fortress  Antonia  occupied  perhaps 
the  whole  northern  part  of  the  present  Haram  area.  That  is  to 
say,  it  occupied  the  tract  on  the  north  of  the  proper  temple 
square,  whatever  it  might  be,  extending  from  south  to  north 


* 5^  below,  coder  June  14th.  Borck- 
hardt*!  Ttot.  in  Syr.  p.  158. — A like  in- 
terior citadel  within  an  onter  fortreM,  is 
seen  in  the  great  castle  etuSaboibeh  near 
BkoiAs ; see  under  Maj  27th. 

* dot.  Antt.  15. 11.^  revTo  war 

w«p(3oXof,  Terrdpwr  era5(wr  rhp  k^kKop 

iirdwrer  ymviai  wrdSior  Awe- 

Ae^i/leroi*«n)T  B.  J.  5. 5.  2,  4 54  wai  ximKos 
a5rwr  <ls  t(  wraSlovt  evre/aerpeiwe,  wcp<- 

VoL.  Ill,— 20* 


Xnfi$anfA4in}S  iralr^r'ArraM'fat.  Ib.  1.  21. 1, 
ttal  r^r  wcpl  ainhp  [rhp  &rrre<x/o’ctro 
rrjtoCinif  StwXoo’far.— The  Talmud 
in  like  manner  speaks  of  the  temple  enclo- 
sure as  a square,  measnnng  fire  hundred 
cubits  on  each  side ; Ugbtfoot  Deter. 
Tompli,  c.  2.  0pp.  ed.  Leu^  I.  p.  554. 

* See  above,  pp.  176,  176, 

* See  VoL  L p.  292  sq.  [L  482  sq.] 
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some  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  feet,  and  from  west  to  east 
about  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  And,  further,  it  may 
he  inferred,  that  the  inner  citadel  or  acropolis  was  in  the  nortt- 
western  part,  upon  a projection  of  rock  extending  from  Bezetha 
into  the  said  area,  and  separated  from  the  said  hill  by  a deep 
trench.  Very  possibly  also,  while  such  a projecting  rock  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  acropolis,  there  may  yet  have  been  built 
up  thereon  a mound  of  earth,  enclosed  and  supported  by  the 
facing  of  sloping  work  of  hewn  stone  ; as  is  apparently  the  case 
in  the  present  fortress  el-Husn.  Indeed,  such  a mode  of  con- 
struction would  account  for  the  apparent  facility,  with  which  the 
troops  of  Titus  were  able,  in  seven  days,  to  overturn  the  very 
foundations  of  the  acropolis,  and  form  a broad  approach  against 
the  temple.* 

The  site  thus  proposed  for  Antonia  in  its  fiill  extent,  accords 
well  with  the  description  and  various  notices  of  Josephus ; and 
enables  us  to  understand  and  apply  all  his  specifications  in  a 
natural  manner  and  without  any  violence.  It  afibrds  ample 
space  for  all  the  “ apartments  of  every  kind,  and  courts  sur- 
rounded with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  broad  open  places  for 
encampments.”*  It  leaves  room  for  the  square  form  of  the 
temple  area  proper,  as  specified  by  Josephus  and  the  Talmud  ; * 
and  although  we  do  not  now  find  the  whole  area,  inclusive  of 
Antonia,  to  be  full  six  stadia  in  circuit,  yet  the  actual  difierence 
is  not  greater  than  might  be  expected  in  a merely  popular  estimate. 

The  same  view  in  respect  to  Antonia  enables  us  to  account 
for  the  very  remarkable  excavation  on  the  north  of  the  present 
area,  stiU  more  than  seventy-five  feet  in  depth  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  in  width  ; which  tallies  so  strikingly  with  the 
fosse  mentioned  by  Josephus  on  the  north  of  the  temple  and 
Antonia,  or  rather  of  Baris,  and  described  by  him  as  of  “ infinite 
depth.”  ‘ This  is  probably,  even  now,  the  deepest  excavation 
of  the  kind  known.  If  it  be  said,  that  this  very  depth  militates 
against  the  idea  of  its  having  been  intended  for  defence,  and 
that  therefore  it  was  probably  at  first  a mere  reservoir  for  water ; 
then  the  reply  is,  that  on  this  latter  supposition  the  great  depth 
is  still  more  anomalous  and  inexplicable.  As  a military  fosse 
we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  its  depth  was 
“infinite  and  that,  too,  during  the  siege  by  Pompey,  many 
years  before  Herod  had  given  to  the  fortress  the  form  and  name 
of  Antonia.*  Herod  very  probably  enlarged  the  former  fosse 
along  the  eastern  part  of  the  fortress,  and  perhaps  deepened  it 

* Jot.  B.  J.  6.  2.  1,  Ty  iifi4p€us  Swra  ' See  the  preceding  page. 

Toi/s  T^s  *Arri»r(as  * Gr.  fid&ot  Aw^tpwy  B.  J.  1.  7*  &• 

io¥Sy  Upov  vKotmm  Antt  14. 4.  2. 

tOrpnifopTO,  * See  the  preceding  note. 

* See  ibove,  p.  231.' 
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Btill  more.  At  a later  period,  apparently,  it  was  converted  into 
a vast  reservoir  for  water  ; for  which  it  has  evidently  been  used 
at  some  former  time.*  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose, 
that  the  “ deep  trench  "*  between  Antonia  and  Bezetha,  was 
carried  through  the  rock  of  Bezetha  at  the  same  depth  or  of  the 
same  width,  as  is  now  found  in  the  great  reservoir.  Indeed,  it 
may  not  be  improbable,  that  the  inner  citadel  of  Antonia  stood 
mainly  upon  the  rock  and  site  now  covered  by  the  Serai  or 
barracks  ; and  that  the  trench,  by  which  it  was  separated  from 
Bezetha,  was  cut  through  the  rock,  deep  indeed,  but  not  ne- 
cessarily wide,  not  far  south  of  the  line  of  the  present  street 
in  that  part.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  lofty  acropolis,  faced  to 
Ibe  top  with  sloping  work  of  hewn  stone,  stood  out  further  north 
than  the  main  body  of  the  lower  fortress,  and  so  as  possibly  to 
be  on  the  west  of  the  present  deep  excavation. 

The  like  extent  of  Antonia  seems  further  to  be  indicated  by 
the  features  of  the  present  eastern  wall  of  the  Haram  area.  At 
the  northern  end,  as  we  have  seen,*  we  find  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  wall  of  a comer  tower  or  bastion,  measuring  about 
eighty-three  feet ; and  then  again  the  projection  of  which  the 
Gulden  gate  forms  part,  extending  fifty-five  feet,  and  which  ap- 
parently was  once  the  base  of  another  tower.  From  the  southern 
side  of  this  last  projection  to  the  southeast  comer  is  a distance  of 
1018  feet ; and  to  the  northeast  comer  is  about  516  feet.  A line 
drawn  from  this  point  of  division  westward  across  the  Haram  area, 
would  faU  about  150  feet  north  of  the  great  mosk.*  We  thus 
• should  have  the  present  area  divided  into  two  portions ; the 
southern  portion  measuring  1018  feet  by  925  feet,  would  then 
represent  the  square  of  the  ancient  temple.*  The  northern 
tract,  having  the  same  breadth,  and  measuring  about  516  feet 
from  south  to  north,  would  in  this  way  be  left  for  the  extent  of 
Antonia.  To  this  last  may  then  be  added  the  site  of  the  present 
Serai",  if  occupied  of  old  by  the  inner  acropolis  ; thus  increasing 
the  area  of  the  whole  fortress  to  the  extent  of  some  150  feet 
towards  the  north  on  the  northwestern  part.  These  estimates, 
of  course,  require  the  language  of  Josephus  to  bo  taken  in  a 
popular  sense  ; and  there  is  no  ground  ibr  assigning  to  it  any 
other.  The  Golden  gate,  according  to  this  view,  was  near  the 
southeastern  angle  of  the  fortress ; and  led  out  fium  Antonia 
into  the  country  at  this  sheltered  spot,  where  no  enemy  could 


* See  abore,  p.  172.  AUo  VoL  I. 

293  m\.  330  iq.  [i;  m,  489  aq.] 

* Or.  tpvyftm  B.  J.  5.  4.  2. 

* See  above,  pp.  173,  175. 

* See  the  meaiiireinente  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  note. 

* A Uue  drawn  acroaa  the  area  fVom  the 


projactioD  next  farther  sonth,  would  take 
from  the  southern  part  about  1 10  feet,  and 
add  it  to  the  northern  tract ; thus  making 
the  former  to  be  about  908  feet  bjr  925 
feet,  or  nearly  an  exact  equare.  But  eueb 
a line  would  leave  too  litUe  space  on  the 
north  of  the  moek. 
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snccessfully  asBail  it.  The  elaborate  architecture  of  this  gate  is 
usually  referred  to  the  time  of  Herod  and  the  rougher  courses 
of  the  comer  bastion  in  the  northeast  may  wcU  belong  to  the 
same  epoch,  although  they  are  more  massiTe  than  any  other  of 
the  remaining  works  of  Herod. 

The  same  general  position  of  Antonia  furnishes  an  easy 
explanation  of  some  other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
temple. 

One  of  these  is  the  fact,  that  Josephus,  in  describing  the 
gates  of  the  temple  leading  to  the  city  and  suburb,  speaks  only 
of  the  four  upon  the  west  and  one  in  the  southern  side ; thus 
affording  strong  ground  for  the  inference,  that  there  were  none 
upon  the  north.  If  now  Antonia  with  its  lofty  citadel  and  deep 
fosse  lay  along  upon  the  whole  of  this  northern  side,  we  have  ai 
once  a sufficient  reason  for  his  silence. 

Another  circumstance,  which  may  thus  be  readily  explained, 
is  the  Rabbinic  statement,  that  the  holy  house  itself  stood  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  outer  court  or  temple  area.  According 
to  the  Talmud : “ The  greatest  space  was  on  the  south ; the 
next  on  the  east ; the  next  on  the  north  ; and  the  least  on  the 
west."  ’ That  is  to  say,  the  building  was  in  the  northwestern 
part ; but  its  length  being  from  west  to  east,  the  space  left  next 
the  western  wall  or  portico  was  less  than  that  on  the  north. 
The  like  position  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  account  given  by 
Josephus,  that  Titus  cast  up  one  of  his  mounds  and  brought 
forward  his  engines  “ overagainst  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
inner  temple  ; " ’ it  Ijping  obvious  that  the  Romans  made  their, 
assaults  upon  the  waU  of  the  temple  area,  whether  from  the  city 
or  from  Antonia,  at  or  near  the  northwest  comer.  If)  therefore, 
the  rock  cs-SOkrah,  now  beneath  the  mosk  of  Omar,  which  the 
Jews  in  the  fourth  century  were  accustomed  to  waQ  over  as 
marking  the  site  of  their  former  temple,  does  thus  mark  some 
point  in  the  trae  site,  (which  I am  not  disposed  to  call  in  ques- 
tion),‘  then  the  position  thus  indicated  by  this  rock  accords  well 
with  that  above  described  by  the  Rabbins ; provided  the  temple 
area  was  in  popular  language  a square,  and  the  tract  further 
north  was  occupied  by  Antonia. 

In  the  same  way  we  perceive  a satisfactory  reason  for  the 
historian's  application  of  the  celebrated  oracle,  that  “ the  city 
and  temple  would  be  captured,  when  the  temple  should  become 
four-square.”  * He  asserts  that  “ the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  tie 
destmetion  of  Antonia,  made  the  temple  four-square  ; " and  thus 

Cfttherwood  in  Bartlet^i  WftUcs,  Ed.  * B.  J.  6.  2.  7.  ib.  6.  4.  1. 

^ « SeeVoLIpwSOO.  [1.444.] 
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the  oracle  received  its  fiilfilment.  Previously,  then,  the  templd 
{Up6v)  was  not  a square  ; because  it  comprised  Antonia  as  a 
part  of  itself.  It  was  an  oblong,  and  perhaps  irregular  ; espe-^ 
cially  if  we  regard  the  citadel  as  making  a projection  towards 
the  north.  This  oblong,  by  the  destruction  of  Antonia,  was 
reduced  to  the  square  of  the  temple  area  proper. 

Such  are,  in  general,  the  grounds  on  which,  in  my  former 
work,  I ventured  to  bring  forward,  hypothetically,  tad  Yith 
some  hesitation,  the  view  which  assigns  so  great  an  extent  to  the 
fortress  Antonia.  Repeated  subsequent  examination  has  only 
served  to  render  those  grounds  more  definite  and  clear ; and  thus 
far  to  ^ve  confirmation  to  the  hypothesis. 

According  to  the  «trlier  view,  the  citadel  or  acropolis  at  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  temple  area,  constituted  of  itself  the  whole 
fortress  Antonia.  This  view  is  still  preferred  by  several  writers. 
But  they  thus  overlook  the  extent  assigned  by  Josephus  to 
Antonia  ; its  city-like  character ; and  the  “ apartments  of  every 
kind,  and  courts  surrounded  with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  broad 
open  places  for  encampments.”  And  fiirther,  they  are  com- 
pelled, either  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of  the  historian  as  to  the 
square  form  of  the  proper  temple  area  ; ‘ a course  which  I do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  follow  ; or  else  to  deny  the  antiquity  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  present  Haram  area.*  The  strong 
reasons  against  this  latter  course  have  been  already  enumerated.' 

The  chief  reason  assigned  against  the  view  proposed  by  me, 
is  the  alleged  fact,  that  “ the  whole  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
temple  was  not  covered  by  the  fortress  in  question."  * In  support 
of  this  allegation,  reference  is  made  to  the  various  sieges  of  the 
temple,  in  connection  with  the  city,  as  narrated  by  Josephus. 
Of  such  sieges  no  less  than  five  are  described,  and  another  is 
spoken  of  as  planned.  Three  of  them  took  place  while  the 
fortress  still  bore  the  name  of  Baris,  viz.  those  by  Aretas,  Pom- 
p^,  and  Herod.  The  other  three,  those  by  Florus  (intended), 
Cestius,  and  Titus,  occurred  long  after  the  reconstraction  of  the 
fortress  by  Herod  as  Antonia. 

About  the  year  63  B.  C.  or  shortly  before  Pompey's  arrival, 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  as  the  ally  of  Hyreanus  against 
Aristobulus,  “ made  an  assault  upon  the  temple  and  beleaguered 
Aristobulus  ; the  people  supporting  Hyreanus  and  assisting  him 
in  the  siege,  while  only  the  priests  continued  with  Aristobulus.”  ’ 


* Thai  Mr  Catberwood  axprcatlj  rejects 
the  testimonr  of  Joeepbua  aa  to  tlie  aqaare 
form  of  the  temple  area  { Bartlett's 
Walks,  Ed.  2.  p.  165. 

’ Holy  Ci^,  II.  pp.  S58,  860  sq. 

* See  above,  p.  2^  sq. 

* Holy  City,  II.  p.  348.  Krafft  p.  74 
sq.  Comp.  Tobler,  Top<^.  L pp.  636- 


648.  Also  Musetun  of  Class.  Aiitlq.  May 
1858,  p.  445. 

* Jos.  Aott.  14.  2.  1,  6 84  r£v  *Apd0ttv 
. . . vpoe'/SoXdir  rip  r8r 

‘Af>urr60ov\op  ^oXidpaci, 

84  TOV  *TpK€Unf  irol  ffVfAWth- 

Ktopttovrros  a5r^,  84  r«r  hp4mr 

*Apiirrofio6Kf  vpo<r>t«i^rr»r. 
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The  siege  was  afterwards  raised  by  the  Roman  general  Bcaunu. 
As  there  b in  this  account  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  point  of 
assault  upon  the  temple,  the  passage  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter  now  before  us.' 

The  siege  by  Pompey  took  place  in  the  year  62  B.  C.  That 
general,  advancing  from  Jericho  upon  the  Holy  City,  found  it 
strongly  fortified  on  all  sides  except  the  north  ; “ for  a broad  and 
deep  vaMey  eneompasses  the  city,  comprehending  within  it  the 
temple,  which  was  strongly  fortified  round  about  with  a wall  of 
stone  ; ” “so  that  the  city  being  taken,  this  would  be  a second 
place  of  refuge  from  the  enemy.”  ’ The  inhabitants  were  divided. 
The  partisans  of  Hyreanus  opened  the  gates  to  Pompey,  and 
delivered  over  to  him  the  city  and  the  royal  palace.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  adherents  of  Aristobulus  retired  into  the  temple  ; 
and  having  cut  off  the  bridge  leading  to  the  city,  prepared  to 
hold  out  tUl  the  last.  Piso  was  now  sent  in  with  a body  of 
troops  ; he  stationed  guards  in  the  city  and  the  royal  palace,  and 
fortified  the  houses  towards  the  temple  and  the  parts  without 
around  the  temple.  “ Pompey  then  took  a position  within,  on 
the  northern  quarter  of  the  temple,  where  it  was  assailable. 
There  too  stood  lofty  towers,  and  a trench  bad  been  dug  ; and 
it  was  encompassed  by  a deep  valley  ; for  the  part  towards  the 
city  was  also  abrupt,  the  bridge  being  broken  down.”  ’ The 
Romans  cut  down  all  the  trees  round  about ; and  “ filled  up  in 
the  northern  quarter  both  the  trench  and  the  whole  valley.”  ‘ 
But  this  was  done  with  difficulty,  the  trench  being  of  immense 
depth.'  The  engines  were  at  length  brought  up  ; and,  the 
largest  of  the  towers  having  been  thrown  down,  the  temple  was 
carried  by  storm.* 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  the  valley  ((fxipay^)  mentioned  in  this 
account,  can  only  be  the  valley  on  the  west  of  the  temple  ; just 
as  it  is  also  clear,  that  the  artificial  trench  wa»  that  on  the 
north.  The  circumstance  so  distinctly  stated,  that  Pompey 
filled  up  both  the  valley  and  the  trench  shows  definitely  that  he 


* It  i«  indeed  usomed,  thet  Ariitobnlos 
had  **  also  the  ci^  in  hU  power ; ” and 
hence  it  is  inferred^  that  the  assault  on  the 
temple  was  from  the  north  ; Holy  City,  II. 
pp.  348,  351.  But  the  fact  that  the  pfopU 
aided  Uyreanus,  and  only  the  pri**U  re- 
mained with  Aristobulus,  shows  conclu- 
sively that  the  latter  was  shut  up  in  the 
temple  and  Baris ; and  therefore  the  as- 
sault on  the  tempk  may  have  been  from 
within  the  city. 

* Antt.  14.  4.  1-4.  B.  J.  1.  7.  1-4. 
These  two  accounts  are,  in  part,  combined 
in  the  text. 

* Antt  14. 4. 2,  Ilo^ir^ldr  9Tpor 


reiTf8«t;«Tcu,  «car4  $6p*top  roD  ttpov 
pof,  i|r  dreer^fceear  M 

Kol  4rrav3a  ptydXoi  w6pyoi,  «ol  rdppot  34 
4p^vrro,  mil  ^a3«fa  wepisixere  sdpayyt, 
yiip  Kol  T*  wp4r  irdAir,  r^v 

y^vpas 

* B.  J.  1.  7.  ^ Si  rarS  t4 

mor  «rAf^  r^r  re  Ixov  «ol 

pdpayya  watw,  avp^opif^oiif  rus  Iw 
tfdpH0t. 

* Antt  14.  4.  2,  w«eiTc/irdrro*v  T^r 

tfXifr  *Pa0fAoitnf . . . Ti|t 

rd^pov  SA  3d3er  ftwsipor. 

^ Antt  14.  4.  4 
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made  hia  approaches  on  the  northwest  comer,  both  from  the  west 
and  from  the  north.  And  this  was  natural  ; for  there,  on  the 
north,  is  the  higher  ground  of  Bezetha,  overlooking  the  temple 
and  its  precincts.  But  in  that  northwest  comer  stood  the 
fortress  or  rather  acropolis  of  Baris ; so  that  it  was  this  citadel, 
the  fortress  of  the  temple,  that  Pomj)ey  chose  as  his  main  point 
of  attack  ; just  as  Titus,  more  than  a hundred  and  thirty  years 
later,  made  his  chief  assaults  upon  Antonia  from  the  same  quar- 
ter. The  fortress  Baris  was  necessarily  within  the  trench  ; and 
being  the  acropolis  of  the  temple,  in  which  the  robes  of  the 
high  priest  were  laid  up,  it  was  reckoned  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  temple  and  its  precincts,  without  being  specified  by  name. 
The  towers  belonged  doubtless  to  Baris  ; for  none  are  ever  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  wall  of  the  temple  proper.  The 
trench  was  that  on  the  north  of  the  acropolis,  separating  it  from 
Bezetha. 

Herod's  siege  of  Jerusalem  took  place  in  the  year  37  B.  C. 
or  twenty-five  years  later  than  that  by  Pompey.  The  city  was 
then  held  by  Antigonus.  Herod  being  joined  by  the  Roman 
general  Sosius  “ pitched  his  camp  near  to  the  northern  wall ' 
or,  as  the  other  account  says,  “approaching  the  city  where 
it  was  most  assailable,  he  pitched  his  camp  before  the  temple, 
having  determined  to  make  an  assault,  as  Pompey  had  formerly 
done.”  For  this  end  he  “ sat  down  along  the  north  wall  of  the 
city."  * The  siege  would  seem,  at  first,  not  to  have  been  pressed 
with  much  vigour.  Herod  himself  was  absent  at  Samaria  for  a 
time  ; nor  did  all  the  troops  arrive  before  his  return.  The  city.  ' 
is  said,  in  one  place,  to  have  held  out  five  months.*  In  another 
place  we  are  told,  that  the  first  (or  outer)  wall  was  taken  after 
forty  days  ; and  the  second  (or  temple)  wall  after  fifteen  days 
more.*  This  last  account  refers,  apparently,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  more  vigorous  assault  or  storming  of  the  wall. 
Herod  thus  broke  through  the  outer  wall  (the  second  of  Jose- 
phus) into  the  lower  city  ; and  then  through  another  (interior) 
wall  into  the  temple ; that  is  to  say,  he  assailed  the  temple  from 
the  lower  city.  After  he  had  thus  got  jwssession  of  it,  Antigo- 
nns,  who  still  held  out  in  Baris,  descended  from  the  acropolis 
and  yielded  himself  to  Sosius.' 

Snch  were  the  three  sieges  of  the  temple,  while  its  fortress  was 
yet  known  as  Baris.  The  others  were  much  later.  In  the  in- 
terval, both  the  temple  and  the  fortress  had  been  rebuilt  by 
Herod ; and  Agtippa  had  erected  the  third  wall  of  the  city. 

* B J.  1.  17.  9.  • B.  J.  1.  18.  2. 

* Antt.  14.  15.  11  ib.  14.  16.  1,  * Aott.  14.  16.  2. 

wp^i  Tf  * B.  J.  1.  18.  2,  phf  hih  rfjt 

vtfXcwf.  Bdp*ms.  Ante  14.  18.  8* 
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It  was  about  A.  D.  65,  or  not  long  before  the  siege  bj 
Cestius,  that  Floras,  the  Iwt  procurator  of  Judea,  during  a 
tumult  in  the  city,  sent  troops  to  get  possession  of  Antonis  and 
the  temple.  In  this  he  was  foiled ; and  then  the  insuigents, 
“ fearing  that  Floriis  would  again  come  and  seize  upon  the  tem- 
ple through  Antonia,  went  up  and  cut  off  the  continuous  porticos 
of  the  temple  towa^s  Antonia.” ' This  led  Floras  to  abandon 
his  purpose. — The  passage  obviously  has  no  bearing; upon  the 
question  here  at  issue. 

The  insurrectionary  spirit  of  the  Jews  brought  Cestius,  then 
proconsul  of  Syria,  with  an  army,  to  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  66. 
He  entered  the  city  without  opposition ; * and  after  various 
delays,  made  an  attack  with  chosen  troops  “ upon  the  temple" 
in  its  northern  quarter.  But  the  Jews  fighting  from  the  portico 
“ kept  them  off,  and  several  times  drove  them  back  as  they  ap- 
proached the  wall."  * The  Bomans  now  formed  with  their 
shields  a testudo  ; “ and  the  soldiers,  being  now  unharassed, 
undermined  the  wall,  and  made  ready  to  set  fire  to  the  gate  eff 
the  temple.”*  Here  the  circumstance,  that  the  troops  could 
approach  and  undermine  the  wall,  and  set  fire  to  a gate  of  the 
temple,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  attack  was  made  from 
the  lower  city  at  the  northern  part  of  the  western  wall  of  the 
temple.  Just  there,  too,  some  years  later,  the  troops  of  Titus,  it 
is  related,  attacking  the  temple  from  the  west,  “ undermined  the 
foundations  of  the  northern  gate.” ' All  the  circumstances  are 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  an  approach  from  the  north  ; 
where  the  wall  was  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  very  deep  and 
broad  trench. 

In  the  description  of  the  final  siege  and  destruction  of  the 
city  and  temple  by  Titus,  in  A.  D.  70,  there  are  only  two  cir- 
cumstances, which  need  here  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
Jews  during  the  siege  were  divided  into  two  factions  ; one  of 
which,  under  Simon,  had  possession  of  the  upper  and  lower  city  ; 
while  the  other,  under  John,  held  “ the  temple  and  the  tract 
around  it  to  no  small  extent.”'  Titus,  after  taking  the  outer  or 
third  wqll  of  the  city,  pitched  his  camp  within  it,  and  pressed 
the  attack  on  the  second  wall.  The  Jews,  still  in  two  factions, 
bravely  repeUed  the  Romans  from  this  wall ; “ those  with  John 
fightii^  from  Antonia  and  the  northern  portico  of  the  temple. 


» ’ B.  J.  S.  15.  6,  6,  W Si  rrttTMttfTiU, 
9mrr%t  wdXjM  4 KpttHt 

T0V  {«Aov  TTjt  'ArrmrUtf  &rajBorr«r 
ri*  r»v  wpin 

r^r  *Arrmrttaf 

* B.  J.  2.  19.  5.  See  more  fblly  ebore, 

p.  216.  « 

y * IbkL  ri  np^ffipicvnp  iwtxiiptt  kX/- 
/uk  rf  Icpf . *leUkue«  li  rigi  «re4f 


iitpyop,  imI  fikw  refo 

* Ibid,  6i  e(  ffrpariArat  it€ut9ifk*tm 

rh  Tffxet  $cm^ 

Xifr  vop«<rir«wd^erre. 

* B.  J.  6. 4.  1,  irord  r^r  IftfSper 

rev  lemSkY  . ; i riff  8i 

4v^vrrer  Srcee*  robs 

* a j.  6. 6.  t 
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and  also  before  the  monument  of  king  Alexander.” ' Now  as 
the  Romans  were  not  yet  in  the  lower  city,  bat  still  outside  of 
the  second  wall,  it  is  obvious  that  a defence  made  from  the 
north  portico  of  the  temple  could  be  directed  against  the  enemy 
only  as  approaching  from  the  north  or  northeast  quarter ; that 
is  to  say,  on  the  east  of  the  acropolis  of  Antonia,  and  of  that 
portion  of  the  second  wall,  which  ran  down  to  join  the  fortress. 
Does  this  necessarily  imply,  that  the  northern  portico  of  the 
temple  was  carried  along  close  upon  the  trench  ? * 

In  respect  to  the  difficulty  supposed  to  be  here  involved, 
several  explanations  may  be  given.  One  is,  as  I have  formerly 
suggested,'  that  the  Jews  of  John's  party,  after  being  driven  in 
from  the  third  wall,  may  have  now  made  the  fortress  Antonia 
and  this  northern  portico  their  head-quarters,  from  which  to 
conduct  their  further  defence.  A second,  proposed  by  Schultz,' 
regards  here  “ the  northern  portico"  os  signifying  “ the  portico 
which  ran  northwards  that  is,  the  eastern  portico,  from  which 
the  defence  would  naturally  be  conducted  against  the  Roman 
troops  on  the  mount  of  OUves.  Now  as  the  enemy  would  not 
unlikely  make  attempts  upon  the  gate  leading  out  from  Antonia 
in  this  quarter,  it  would  be  natural  for  the  J ews  to  fight  against 
them,  at  this  point,  both  from  the  eastern  and  northern  porticos. 
A third  explanation,  which  1 would  here  suggest,  depends  upon 
the  elevation  of  the  northern  portico. 

Herod  buQt  up  all  around  the  holy  house  immense  porticos, 
more  costly  than  the  former  ones  ;*  thoitgh  it  appears  elsewhere, 
that  the  eastern  portico  was  not  rebuilt,  but  was  still  looked 
upon  as  the  work  of  Solomon.'  These  porticos  formed  each  a 
double  colonnade  ; the  columns  of  which  were  five  and  twenty 
cubits  high.'  That  on  the  south  had  three  colonnades  ; of 
which  the  two  outer  ones  were  each  more  than  fifty  feet  high, 
and  the  middle  one  double  that  height.  The  northern  portico 
of  the  temple,  then,  with  its  roof,  we  may  assume  to  have  hod  an 
elevation  of  not  less  than  fifty  feet.  As  we  have  seen  above,'  it 
was  probably  distant  from  the  south  side  of  the  great  fosse  alx)ut 
516  feet ; and  from  the  northern  side  about  646  feet  or  some  215 
yards.  'The  wall  on  this  part  of  Antonia,  within  the  fosse,  would 
not  necessarily  or  probably  be  higher  than  at  present,  some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet.  Hence  it  - would  be  no  difficult 
matter  for  the  Jews,  stationed  on  the  much  loftier  roof  of  the 

' B.  J.  6.  7. 8,  * Antt,  15.  11.3,  W(puXJfi0at'€  Si  tcai 

Tf  riis  'ArrevrUf  r^t  trroSt  trotuf  rbr  Swayrot , . • Mil 

Kol  wpS  rwy  *AA*(4/^Spo»  T9v  00-  rkt  Sawdyas  rAy  vply  STfpfiaWifityot, 
0tA4mt  fUnifAtitfw  fiax^nwou  * XntL  20.  9.  7. 

* Bolv  City,  U.  pp.  850,  858.  ^ B.  J.  5.  6.  2. 

* Bibuoth.  Sftcfu,  1846,  p.  628  iq.  * See  above,  p.  285. 

* Hohttlts,  p.  69. 
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northern  portico,  to  throw  missiles  from  their  bows  and  engines 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  lower  Antonia  and  the  fosse,  so 
as  effectually  to  assail  enemies  approaching  from  that  quarter. 
According  to  the  ancient  accounts,  stones  were  sometimes  thrown 
by  the  balistce  more  than  a quarter  of  an  English  mile,  or  double 
the  distance  above  specified.' — A due  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  seems  to  show,  that  the  supposed  diffi- 
culty has  no  foundation  in  fact. 

The  other  circumstance  during  the  siege  by  Titus,  referred  to 
above,  occurred  after  the  Romans  had  broken  through  the  second 
wall,  and  got  possession  of  the  lower  city.  Titus  now  relaxed 
his  efforts  for  a little  while  ; and  meantime  paraded  his  troops  in 
battle-array,  with  much  pomp  and  splendour,  in  order  to  terrify 
the  Jews.  “ The  whole  old  wall  [on  Zion]  and  the  northern 
quarter  of  the  temple  were  full  of  spectators  ; and  one  might 
see  houses  full  of  those  looking  on  ; nor  did  any  part  of  the  city 
appear,  which  was  not  covert  by  the  multitude.”  * Here  it  is 
not  the  northern  portico,  but  the  northern  quarter  of  the  temple ; 
and  as  both  the  old  wall  on  Zion  and  the  houses  of  the  city  are 
likewise  mentioned,  the  allusion  is  probably  to  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  temple  and  the  acropolis  of  Antonia,  as  affording  a 
vie^  of  the  parade.  Here  too,  Antonia,  as  the  temple  fortress, 
is  apparently  comprised  under  the  general  appellation  of  the 
temple. 

The  above  review  of  the  sieges  enumerated  has  shown,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  objection  thence  raised  against 
the  proposed  extent  of  Antonia  is  without  validity.  The  whole 
discussion  respecting  the  fortress  may  perhaps  seem  long  and 
out  of  place.  Yet  the  subject  has  a deep  historical  interest ; for 
Antonia  was  the  “ castle"  into  which  Paul  was  carried,  after 
having  been  dragged  out  of  the  temple  ; and  from  the  stairs 
the  great  Apostle  addressed  the  tumultuous  throng  below.' 

At  what  time,  or  in  what  way,  the  ancient  precincts  of  the 
temple  assumed  the  form  and  extent  of  the  present  Haram  ares, 
is  unknown.  Titus  left  the  whole  a mass  of  scorched  and 
smoking  ruins.  Half  a century  later  Adrian  rebuilt  the  city  ; 
and  apparently  gave  to  its  walls  their  present  course  and  circuit 
At  the  same  time,  he  erected  a temple  to  Jupiter  on  the  site  of 
the  former  Jewish  temple  ; and  decorated  the  area  with  statues 


* Se«  the  account  bj  Joeephiu  oT  the 
^ege  of  Jotapata ; where,  in  one  instance, 
the  head  of  a man  U said  to  have  been 
taken  off  by  a stone,  and  carried  a dia> 
tance  of  ^ree  slatUa;  B.  J.  8.  7.  23. 
Comp.  Prooop.  Bell.  Goth.  1.  21,  28. 
Smith*s  Diet,  of  Antt.  art  Tbrmen/Mm. 

*B.  J.6. 9. 1, 


ri  rt  iirop  «ol  rev  Iwov 

06p*to¥  rdr  r«  ebriot  fttrria  4a 

awrdiTSM'  vreptSeZe,  cal  rat  Mkr 

t cecdAinrro  8i«^o/rrre. 

* Acta  21,  81-40.  In  the  N.  T.  tba 
fortreat  U called  if  Aota  21, 

84.  87. 
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of  himself,  one  of  them  equestrian  ; which  last  was  standing  in 
the  days  of  Jerome,  late  in  the  fourth  century.  Since  that  time, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  any  imijortant  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  extent  or  limits  of  the  area  ; and  its  present 
form,  therefore,  may  be  referred  back  in  all  probability  to  the 
times  of  Adrian.  The  rocky  surface  in  the  northwestern  comer 
of  the  area  srill  testifies  that  this  portion  has  been  artificially 
levelled.  Here  stood  the  acropolis.'  In  the  process  of  razing 
the  foundations  of  Antonia,  the  trench  between  it  and  the  higher 
part  of  Bezetha  would  naturally  be  filled  up  ; while  the  eastern 
portion  still  remains  and  is  without  a parallel,  whether  regarded 
as  a military  defence  or  as  a reservoir.’ 


vn.  WATERS  OF  JEBUSALEK. 

The  various  ways  in  which  a supply  of  watef  was  of  old  fur- 
nished to  the  Holy  City  have  been  fully  treated  of  in  a former 
volume.'  It  remains  here  only  to  notice  such  information  as  has 
since  come  to  light,  and  some  views  which  have  been  put 
forward. 

Gihon. — In  a former  volume  I have  adduced  all  the  evidence 
extant  relating  to  this  fountain.'  The  result  seemed  to  be,  that 
Gihon  was  on  the  west  of  the  city,  in  the  basin  or  head  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom ; since  it  is  narrated  of  king  Hezekiah,  that 
he  “ stopped  the  upper  water-course  [outflow  of  the  waters]  of 
Gihon,  and  brought  it  down  on  the  west  to  the  city  of  David.'" 
It  was  thus  stopped,  perhaps,  like  the  fountain  near  Solomon’s 
pools ; and  the  waters  thus  brought  down  by  subterranean  chan- 
nels, in  order  to  preserve  them  to  the  city  in  case  of  siege.  The 
pool  of  Hezekiah  so  called,  was  probably  thus  fed ; and  also,  as 
some  suppose,  the  deep  fountain  or  well  near  the  Harara.  We 
learn  too  from  Josephus,  that  an  aqueduct  conveyed  water  to 
the  tower  of  Hippicus ; and  one  is  likewise  spoken  of  in  connec- 
tion with  the  royal  palace  on  Zion.*  The  water  here  must  have 
come  from  Gihon. 

The  general  correctness  of  the  preceding  view  has  since  been 
singularly  attested  by  the  discovery  of  an  “ immense  conduit" 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  Zion,  brought  to  light  in 
digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  Anglican  churcL  This  edi- 
fice occupies  apparently  a portion  of  the  ancient  site  of  the  royal 

• Sw  in  full,  VoL  I.  pp.  32S-349.  [L 
479-^16.1 

« VoL  t p.  346  sq.  [L  312  sq.j 

• 2 Chr.  82.  80. 

• B.  J.  3.  7.  8.  ib.  2.  17.  9. 


* See  nbove.  p.  281  aq. 

* Some  remarks  upon  the  supposed 
identic  of  the  fortrew  Baris  with  the 
jiira  of  Antiochus  Epiphsnes,  which  nve 
oame  to  the  lower  city,  see  in  Bibliotheca 

Knv.  IHIA  nn  AOQ—AftA 
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pnlace  ; it  being  not  far  from  the  northern  brow  of  Zion,  nor 
sIho  from  Hippicus,  towards  the  east.  On  sinking  a shaft,  the 
workmen  at  the  depth  of  more  than  twenty  feet  came  upon  the 
roof  of  a vaulted  chamber  of  fine  masonry  and  in  perfect  repair. 
Under  this  they  found  “an  immense  conduit  partly  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock ; and  where  this  was  not  the  case  it  was  solidly 
built  in  even  courses,  and  cemented  on  the  fiwie  with  a hard 
coating  of  cement,  about  one  inch  thick,  and  was  covered  over 
with  large  stones.  The  direction  of  this  aqueduct  was  east  and 
west.”  Mr  Johns,  the  architect  of  the  church,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  account,  traced  it  eastward  for  more  than  two 
hundred  feet.  In  respect  to  the  chamber  and  aqueduct,  he  fur- 
ther says,  “ there  is  no  doubt  on  my  own  mind,  that  they  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  with 
pure  water.”  This  indeed  is  shown  by  the  cement ; as  also  by 
there  being  seve^l  apertures  at  intervals,  apparently  for  drawing 
up  water.* 

Hero  then  is  the  aqueduct,  in  all  probability,  which  we  know 
existed  in  connection  with  the  royal  palace  on  Zion.*  Not  un- 
likely it  was  the  continuation  of  that,  by  which  water  was  con- 
veyed to  the  tower  Hippicus.*  It  could  thus  be  brought  into 
Zion  from  the  upper  b^in  ; but  not  from  any  other  quarter. 
Indeed,  the  small  rude  channel,  which  stiU  comes  from  the  upper 
pool,  enters  the  city  apparently  at  a higher  level.* 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  testimony  in  respect  to  Gihon  as 
being  situated  on  the  west  of  the  city  ; supported  as  it  is  by  the 
actual  existence  of  water  in  that  quarter,  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  formerly,  and  is  still,  conducted  into  the  city  ; some  writers 
have  chosen  to  transfer  the  position  of  Gihon  to  the  north  of  the 
city,  beyond  the^amascus  gate  and  towards  the  tombs  of  the 
Kings  so  called.*  Against  this  view  there  is  not  only  the  direct 
testimony  of  Scripture,  that  the  water  was  brought  down  from 
Gihon  to  the  city  on  the  weft  ;*  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  on 
the  north  of  the  Damascus  gate  shows,  that  no  sources  of  living 
water  ever  existed  there.  Nor  were  there  large  reservoirs  in  that 
quarter  ; and  the  supply  was  only  from  a few  wells  and  many 
private  cisterns.  As  to  the  other  argument,  the  alleged  exis^ 
ence  of  “a  large  cistern  fed  with  living  water”  at  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  and  of  “ an  abundant  well  of  water  ” in  the  church  of 

. * See  **The  Anglican  Cathedral  Cborch  as  a »norr;  n.  pp.  31,  44,  489.  He  ak> 
on  Meant  Zion,  bj  J.  W.  Jobne,”  pp.  9.  argoea,  without  evidence,  that  it  nuu  to 
10.  Bartlett’s  Walks,  Ed.  2,  pp.  82-84.  the  sewer  under  the  bazar. 

• B.  J.  2.  17.  9,  8 T«  *Ai«rfej  * Holy  City,  IL  p.  474  sq.  Krafft,  pp. 

vfpl  rhp  r^f  fiafftXucris  eilpiror  8ta-  95,  121  sq.  182  sq.  140. — Scbolts  ri^tly 


Xay^dimw  ixl^erat. 
• B.  J.  6.  7.  8. 


regards  Gihon  as  on  the  west ; p.  79. 


• Heb.  nvb  nansa  2 Chz,  82, 

•T  •!  f*1-  ' 

80i 


* The  author  of  the  Holy  City  affects 
to  speak  of  this  aqueduot  on  Zimi  always 
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the  Flagellation,  both  of  them  having  the  taste  of  the  water  of 
SOoam ; we  have  already  seen  that  both  are  merely  ordinary  cis- 
terns of  rain  water,  which  had  become  impure.* 

A comparatively  modem  tradition  has  given  to  the  ridge 
or  swell  of  land,  on  the  north  and  northeast  of  the  western 
basin,  the  name  of  Mount  Gihon  ; but  this,  as  I have  formerly 
said,  seems  not  to  go  back  further  than  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
being  first  mentioned  by  Brocardus  about  A.  D,  1283.*  It  has 
recently  been  suggested,  that  a passage  in  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles,  as  found  in  the  English  version,  mentions  Gihon  in 
snch  a way,  as  to  imply  that  this  hill  was  intended.'  Bat  a 
slight  change  in  the  rendering  of  the  passage,  as  in  the  note 
below,  removes  the  difiSculty ; and  leaves  the  name  Gihon  in  its 
usual  application.* 

Well  neab  the  Habah. — I have  formerly  given  an  account 
of  this  well ; and  of  our  unsuccessful  efibrt  to  obtain  permission 
to  descend  into  it  and  explore  the  fountain.'  The  attempt  was 
afterwards  repeated  by  Mr  Wolcott  with  better  success.  The 
depth  of  the  well  is  82^  feet ; and  its  distance  from  the  adja- 
cent entrance  of  the  Haram,  according  to  Mr  Wolcott,  is  124 
feet. 

By  a private  arrangement  with  two  of  the  Arabs  employed 
about  the  well,  Mr  Wolcott  descended  into  it  on  the  evening  of 
January  5th,  1842.'  Several  feet  above  the  water  are  fi)ur 
arched  recesses  in  the  rock,  opposite  one  another,  each  about 
two  feet  deep,  six  high,  and  four  wide.  A little  lower,  six  feet 
above  the  water,  is  a small  doorway  leading  to  an  arched  chamber 
excavated  in  the  rock,  about  fifteen  feet  long,  ten  feet  broad, 
and  only  three  or  fi)ur  feet  high.  The  ceiling  was  overlaid  with 
stucco  ; but  the  chamber  did  not  seem  to  be  constructed  with 
any  reference  to  the  water.  Directly  opposite  to  this  doorway 
was  the  passage  or  channel  for  the  water ; and  these  two  were 
the  only  openings  fiem  the  welL  Their  direction  Mr  Wolcott 
was  unable  to  ascertain,  because  of  an  accident  to  his  compass. 

The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  well  and  in  the  passage  was 


* See  fnllj  above,  pp.  196-198. 

* See  VoL  1.  p.  266.  [L  891.1  firocardoi 
c.  9.  Pococke  Beecr.  of  the  £ut  II.  L 
pp.  10,  15,  28.  Saznlyi’  Trav.  pp.  168, 
160.  ete. 

* See  Mojeom  of  Claedcal  Antiquities, 
VoL  IL  1864,  pp.  849,  42& 

* 2 Ckr.  88,  14,  **Kow  after  thia  be 
[Mnnasfiebj  bnflt  a wall  wiU)oat  the  cit^ 
of  David,  on  the  weat  dde  of  Gibon,  in 
the  vallejr,  even  to  the  entering  in  at  the 
6ab  gate.**  Here,  if  the  allaBton  is  to  a 
mown/  GQkhi,  the  wall  must  have  been  in 
the  valle/ ; which  is  iac<moeivable.  Bpt 

Vou  ra.— 21* 


the  Hebrew  ma^  just  as  correctly  be  trons> 
lated  thus,  as  is  done  indeed  by  Lather : 
**  Now  after  this  he  built  the  outer  wall 
the  city  of  David,  on  the  west,  towards 
Gihon  in  the  valley,  etc."  Manassch  pro* 
hably  rebuiH  the  whole  wall  around  the 
south  of  Zioii  as  far  as  to  tlie  fl&h  gate  oa 
the  east  side  of  the  city ; see  RiVliger  in 
Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  1 460.  b ; azKl  Lex.  art. 
Utf  no.  1.  b. 

‘ See  VoL  I.  pp.  843-846.  [608-612.] 

* See  the  full  report  of  Mr  Wolcott  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  24-28. 
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about  four  and  a half  foot.  The  entrance  to  the  latter  was  more 
than  ten  feet  high  ; and  just  within  this  was  an  open  space  or 
chamber  twenty  feet  high,  and  perhaps  as  long  and  hro^  It 
had  once  been  walled,  and  covered  with  an  arch  of  hewn  stone. 
Beyond  this,  the  passage  was  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  about 
five  feet  high,  covered  with  stones  laid  transversely.  These  were 
without  order  ; and  were  evidently  from  the  ruins  of  some  other 
structure.  There  were  ordinary  hewn  stones  ; then  shafts  of 
polished  marble,  half  a foot  in  diameter,  some  of  them  square 
and  fiuted  ; and  then  again  a larger  granite  column. 

The  passage  terminated  at  a well  or  basin ; beyond  which 
was  seen  the  wall  of  rock.  But  the  space  above  the  water, 
which  nowhere  had  been  more  than  a few  inches,  was  here  not 
enough  to  reach  and  explore  the  opposite  side.  One  would 
naturally  infer,  that  this  was  the  fountain  head  ; but  there  was 
no  appearance  in  the  water  to  indicate  it.  The  distance  back  ' 
to  the  well  was  found  by  careful  measurement  with  a rule  to  be 
eighty  feet. 

Such  is  the  sum  of  Mr  Wolcott’s  report.  He  was  alone, 
and  was  subjected  to  many  untoward  circumstances,  which  give 
to  his  undertaking  an  air  of  romantic  adventure.  It  was  like- 
wise the  rainy  season  ; when  of  coiuse  there  was  more  water  in 
the  passage  than  at  other  times. 

Four  years  later,  March  16th,  1846,  Tobler  in  like  manner, 
after  some  higgling  with  the  men  drawing  water,  was  permitted 
to  descend  by  the  bucket.*  He  found  a boy  already  below  with 
a light,  in  oifier  to  bring  out  water  from  the  passage.  This  he 
did  by  lading  it  up  from  the  farthest  basin  into  the  channel  at 
the  bottom  of  the  passage  ; along  which  it  then  fiowed  to  the 
basin  of  the  well  The  water  now  stood  in  the  passage  not 
more  than  an  inch  deep.  The  direction  of  the  passage  fiem  the 
well  is  soiitheast  seventeen  paces  ; and  then  south  twenty-five 
paces.  The  basin  at  the  end  seemed  to  be  round,  some  six  feet 
in  diameter ; but  the  bottom  could  not  be  seen,  nor  was  there 
any  bubbling  or  motion  of  the  water.  Near  this  basin  the  bottom 
of  the  passage  itself  was  about  three  feet  lower  than  further 
north.  The  basin  seemed  to  be  merely  roughly  cut  in  the  lime- 
stone rock.  The  quantity  of  water  was  said  to  vary  with  the 
rains  above ; so  that  after  a long  and  heavy  rain,  the  water  of 
itself  fiows  out  into  the  well  The  temperature  below  was 
warm,  and  the  air  pure. 

During  the  year  1853,  Dr  Barclay  also  succeeded  in  descend- 
ing into  the  well.  He  followed  the  stream  (as  he  calls  it)  nearly 
dne  south  for  105  feet ; when  all  further  progress  was  cut  oS  by 

* Ses  tlte  fbll  soconnt  in  Toblar’i  Denkblittar  etc.  p.  78  iq. 
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the  roof  of  the  passage  suddenly  decKning  and  coming  in  contact 
with  the  water.' 

Such  is  all  the  information,  that  we  are  likely  to  have  for 
many  years  in  respect  to  this  well.  The  main  point  settled 
seenis  to  be,  that  the  farthest  basin  is  not  under  the  Haram,  and 
probably  had  no  connection  with  the  temple.  It  may  turn  out, 
as  is  suggested  by  Dr  Barelay,  that  the  well  has  likewise  no 
connection  with  Gihon  or  with  any  other  reservoir  ; but  is  itself 
an  independent  natural  fountain,  which  has  been  enlarged  at  the 
bottom  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  in  seasons  of  drought, 
merely  to  increase  the  internal  area  from  which  the  water  slowly 
trickles.  In  this  way  the  horizontal  passage  may  have  been  exca- 
vated along  a fissure  in  the  rock,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a more 
abundant  source.  Something  of  the  same  kind  exists  in  con- 
nection with  the  well  of  Job.  Besides  ornamental  masonry  on 
the  sides  of  the  well,  an  Arabian  writer  relates,  that,  in  its  lower 
part,  there  is  in  like  manner  a side  grotto  or  chamber,  from 
which  the  water  strictly  comes.*  I heard  also  a similar  report 
of  a deep  well  in  the  house  occupied  by  the  French  consul  on 
Bezetha,  which  was  said  to  have  passages  at  the  bottom.  But 
it  was  then  too  late  to  make  further  inquiry. 

The  Aqueduct. — The  course  of  the  aqueduct  was  described 
in  my  former  work,  from  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  on  low  arches,  and  “ is  then  carried  along  and  around 
the  southwestern  part  of  Zion  above  the  valley,  till  it  comes 
out  again  high  up  along  the  eastern  slope,  and  enters  the  city.” 
Further  than  this  we  did  not  trace  it.*  In  1842,  Mr  Wolcott 
found  that  the  aqueduct  passes  under  the  city  wall  at  a point 
further  east  than  that  marked  on  our  former  plan  ; and  is  then 
carried  along  the  steep  eastern  declivity  of  Zion ; partly  by  a 
passage  excavated  for  it  in  the  rock,  and  partly  as  supported  by 
a wall  of  masonry  some  fifteen  feet  high  against  the  face  of  the 
rock.  The  northern  portion  of  the  excavated  passage  Mr 
Wolcott  entered  and  penetrated  for  a distance  of  140  feet ; but 
was  then  stopped  by  some  modem  masonry,  under  which  the 
pipes  continue.  This  was  near  the  northeast  comer  of  Zion ; 
from  which  point  the  aqueduct  is  understood  to  be  carried  along 
the  causeway  to  the  Haram.' 

* Bl«.  Lett«r  dated  Dec.  6th,  1B53.  &long  the  east  herder  of  Zion  to  the  cause* 

* Mejr  ed-Din  in  Fondgr.  des  Or.  IL  p.  way ; and  then  adds : “ By  another  branch 
180.  ^e  in  Vol.  I.  p.  832.  [ L 432.]  the  water  was  led  along  the  north  border  of 

' See  Vol  L pp.  265,  ^7.  [I  890,  Zion  towards  the  west,  to  the  palace  of 
514.1  Herod,  or^iecially  tothetowerHippicus;* 

* ^ the  full  aoootint  by  Mr  Wolcott,  pp.  1 1 2,  189.  NW  the  aqueduct,  even 
Biblioth.  Sac.  1843,  p.  81  sq.  Cotnp.  To-  where  It  crosses  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  is 
hler,  Topogr.  I.  p 474.~An  instance  of  not  less  than  sixty  feet  lower  than  Hip- 
KrafB’s  not  nnfrequent  inaccuracy  occurs  piens  | see  above,  VoL  I.  p.  273  sq. 

in  reference  to  this  aqueduct  In  two  408.J 
places,  he  describes  it  rightly  as  carried 
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In  some  connection  with  this  aqueduct,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  fed  from  it,  is  a large  subterranean  reservoir  adjacent  to  the 
outside  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram,  under  and  just  north 
of  the  house  of  the  Kftdy.  Toblcr  is  the  first  to  give  an  account 
of  it.'  The  entrance  is  through  a vault  or  passage  from  the 
court  or  garden  between  the  wailing  place  and  that  house.  The 
tank  is  84  feet  long  by  42  broad,  with  a vaulted  roof  some  24 
feet  high.  Its  eastern  side  is  formed  by  the  wall  of  the  Haram. 
At  each  end,  south  and  north,  is  a doorway  about  six  feet  above 
the  bottom  ; that  on  the  north  being  now  walled  up.  A little 
water  was  percolating  through  the  western  wall.  There  is  a 
square  opening  above,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  water.  At 
the  time  there  was  almost  no  water.  Adjacent  to  this  tank,  on 
the  west,  are  other  smaller  subterranean  vaults  ; the  entrances 
of  which  are  reported  as  exhibiting  pointed  arches. 

This  reservoir  has  also  been  visited  by  Dr  Barclay.*  He 
foimd  in  it  no  water,  but  not  a little  mnd.  The  Haram  wall 
in  this  part  is  composed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  similar  to  those 
at  the  wailing  place.  He  did  not  notice  the  aqueduct ; although 
it  evidently  passes  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tank  The 
footsteps  of  persons  walking  overhead  were  distinctly  heard. 

According  to  his  measurements.  Dr  Barclay  found  the  tank 
to  be  under  the  northern  portion  of  the  Ehdy^s  house,  and  also 
under  the  causeway,  and  extending  as  far  as  to  the  minaret  a 
few  yards  north  of  the  Haram  gate.  Tobler  regards  the  smaller 
vaults  on  the  west  as  substructions  or  supports  for  the  causeway. 
Should  tills  turn  out  to  be  so ; and  especially  if  they  exhibit 
pointed  arches ; it  would  seem  to  bring  down  the  causeway,  as 
also  this  part  of  the  aqueduct,  to  the  times  of  the  Saracens.' 

Upper  Fountaik. — This  has  been  commonly  known  as  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin.  Of  its  irregular  and  intermitting  fiow 
we  formerly  were  witnesses ; and  we  also  passed  through  the 
subterranean  channel  by  which  its  waters  are  conducted  to 
Siloam.  All  this  is  fully  described  in  a former  volume.* 

The  inquiry  was  there  started,'  Whether  perhaps  this  irregular 
flow  is  to  ^ explained  by  some  connection  with  waters  from  the 
temple  or  Haram  above,  the  taste  of  which  was  found  to  be  the 
same  ? On  this  point  nothing  new  has  since  come  to  light ; 
except  that  the  exploration  of  the  well  west  of  the  Haram  has 


' Tobler,  DenkbL  p.  41  eq.  Sebwan 
rpeaks  of  this  Unk  aa  discovered  by  the 
Moslims  in  1845 ; p.  269. 

* Ms.  Utter,  Dec.  6th,  1853. 

* See  above,  pp.  227,  228.^1  add  here 
an  extract  from  ^e  letter  of  Dr  Barclay 
referred  to  above : **  Has  this  any  decisive 
bearing  npoo  the  oanseway  question  ? 
From  all  I have  been  able  to  see  or 


bear,  the  elevated  street  is  a mere  hank  of 
earth,  with  the  exception  of  the  ^woe  oo>  * 
copied  by  this  tank;  the  sewer  pasting 
transversely  beneath  it  north  and  south ; 
and  a smaU  sewer,  probably  once  a water- 
condoit,  perfurating  it  longitudinally  frena 
the  YTest.^ 

‘ VoL  L pp.  887-848.  [ L 498-506.] 

• Ibid.  p.  842.  [i.  607.] 
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shown,  that  at  least  those  waters  apparently  have  no  outflow 
either  towards  the  Haram  or  the  valley.  The  likeness  of  taste, 
therefore,  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  like  soil  and 
rock  through  which  the  waters  of  both  fountains  percolate. 

Whether  any  communication  whatever  exists  with  the 
Haram  above,  is  a matter  yet  to  be  determined.  The  present 
popular  report  of  such  a connection,  like  that  respecting  running 
water  at  the  Damascus  gate,  is  too  indefinite  and  legendary  to 
he  of  any  weight.  Yet  the  writers  of  the  Talmud  have  re- 
corded the  tradition  of  their  day,  that  the  blood  from  the  great 
altar  was  drained  off  by  a subterranean  channel  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kidron  ; where  it  was  sold  to  the  gardeners  for 
manure.' 

In  respect  to  the  su^stion  formerly  made  by  me,  as  to  the 
possible  identity  of  this  intermitting  fountain  with  the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda,  I may  now  venture  a somewhat  more  definite  statement.* 
The  irregular  flow  certainly  corresponds  perfectly  well  with  the 
“troubling"  of  the  water.  When  it  is  said,  that  “an  angel 
went  down  at  a certain  season  into  the  pool  and  troubled  the 
water,”  probably  there  is  no  one  who  would  hold,  that  on  every 
such  occasion  there  was  the  visible  form  and  appearance  of  an 
angel.  This  mysterious  motion  of  the  waters,  of  which  none 
co^d  comprehend  the  cause,  the  people  ascribed  to  the  direct 
supernatural  agency  of  an  angel ; and  this  in  accordance  with 
the  general  principle,  that  God  administers  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse through  the  agency  of  the  angels,  his  messengers.*  Again, 
when  it  is  said,  that  “ whosoever  then  first  after  the  troubling  of 
the  water  stepped  in,  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he 
had,”  it  is  endent  that  the  healing  power  was  held  to  lie,  not  in 
the  water  itself,  but  in  the  circumstance  of  first  stepping  in. 
This  of  course  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  all  medical  waters  ; 
as  is  also  the  other  circumstance,  that  the  power  extended  to  the 
healing  of  all  kinds  of  diseases.  In  these  particulars  we  have 
the  unerring  marks  of  a current  popular  belief;  which  the 
Evangelist  has  chosen  to  make  the  basis  of  his  representation. 
The  same  was  sometimes  done  by  an  authority  higher  than 
John.* 

Canals  or  Sewers,  etc. — Of  the  channel  for  water  on  Zion, 


' Joma,  foL  58.  2 ; see  Ligbtfoot  Hor. 
Heb.  O^.  n.  p.  20.  ed.  Leusd. — In  the 
trnct  b&ldoth,  3.  2,  3,  it  is  also  related, 
that  **  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  altar 
▼ere  two  openings,  through  which  the 
blood  was  collected  into  the  canal,  and  so 
carried  off  into  the  Kidron  and  further, 
that  **  in  the  floor  at  the  same  coroor  was 
a place  a cubit  square,  covered  by  a mar- 
ble slab  with  a ring,  where  one  could  de- 


scend into  the  canal,  etc.”  Comp.  Holy 
Ci^  II.  p.  342. 

* John  5,  2-7.  See  in  VoL  L p.  342. 
[L  507.] 

■ Comp.  Heb.  1,  7. 14. 

^ See  especially  our  Lord's  parable  of 
the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  founded  on 
the  Jewish  popular  belief  as  to  Hades  and 
the  state  of  the  dead;  Lake  16,  19  sq. 
comp.  Lake  28,  39  sq. 
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and  the  sewer  along  the  bazar,  as  also  those  reported  to  exist  in 
connection  with  the  causeway,  I have  already  spoken.'  It  remains 
only  to  add  a few  words  respecting  two  other  subterranean 
passages. 

One  is  outside  of  the  Bftb  el-Mughftribeh  or  Dung  gate,  near 
the  bed  of  the  Tyropoeon.  This  I have  formerly  mentioned.* 
A low  arch  here  forms  the  present  outlet  of  a large  sewer  from 
the  city.  This  was  pointed  out  to  us  in  1838,  as  the  sewer  by 
which  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Fellahin,  in  their  siege  of 
Jerusalem  in  1834,  passed  in  and  got  possession  of  the  city.* 
Dr  Barclay  informs  me,  that  he  recently  attempted  to  explore 
this  deep  channel,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  communication 
between  it  and  the  causeway  or  the  sewers  above  but  having 
approached  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the  causeway,  the 
passage  became  so  low  and  choked  with  mud,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return.*  Tobler  also  appears  to  have  had  no  better 
success.* 

The  mouth  of  another  subterranean  passage  is  seen  on  the  de- 
clivity above  the  upper  fountain,  a little  southwestwards  from  the 
same.  This  canal  is  mentioned  by  Schultz ; but  appears  to  have 
been  first  explored  and  described  by  Tobler.*  According  to  him, 
so  far  as  he  could  follow  it,  the  passage  runs  up  first  N.  20°  W. 
for  480  feet ; and  then  west,  142  feet.  The  greater  part  is 
walled  with  small  stones  laid  in  mortar ; and  the  bottom  is  flagged 
with  square  stones.  For  113  feet,  the  canal  is  cut  through  the 
limestone  rock.  The  width  is  about  2^^  feet ; the  height  varia- 
ble, sometimes  low  and  sometimes  rising  to  eight  feet.  The 
whole  is  now  entirely  dry,  and  the  air  pure.  • 

The  same  canal  was  again  explored  in  1853  by  Dr  Barclay. 
Taking  with  them  lights,  tape-line,  and  compass,  they  penetrate 
more  than  six  hundred  feet ; when  it  became  too  much  choked 
to  proceed  further.  On  plotting  their  measurements  upon  the 
map.  Dr  Barclay  found  that  the  passage  had  taken  them  to  the 
path  within  a few  yards  of  the  Bfib  el-Mugh&ribeh  or  Dung 
gate  ; where  they  distinctly  heard  the  peculiar  tread  of  donkeys 
' overhead.  From  this  point  it  runs  farther  due  west. 

This  excavation  is  held  to  have  been  a sewer  ; and  if  so,  it 
was  not  improbably  a branch  of  that  coming  down  from  the  city 
near  the  same  gate,  as  above  described.  There  is  nothing  to 
identify  it  with  the  “canal"  mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 

* For  the  channel  on  Zion,  »ee  above,  pp.  pogr.  I.  p.  92.  Schnlts  refers  their  en> 
243,  244.  For  the  sewer  under  the  bazar,  trance  to  the  other  passage  mentioned  be< 
•ee  p.  166  ; and  for  those  said  to  be  under  low. 


those  who  knew ; and  so  too  Tobler,  To*  93  sq. 


* Ms.  Letter  of  Deo.  6th,  1838. 

* Topogr.  L p.  90  sq. 

* Schultz  p.  41.  Tobler  Topogr.  L p. 
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near  which  the  sacrificee  were  slaughtered  in  ancient  times,  and 
where  aU  Jews  inscribed  their  names  on  an  adjacent  wall.* 
This  latter  was  obviously  within  the  temple  enclosure  ; which  in 
Benjamin’s  day  was  in  possession  of  the  Christians,  and  to 
which  the  Jews  then  had  access.* 


VIII.  SEPULCHRES. 

I have  here  only  to  present  a few  additional  remarks  upon 
the  Tomb  of  Helena  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,  so  called  ; 
both  of  which  are  treated  of  in  my  former  work.* 

Tohb  of  Helena.  This  remarkable  excavation,  commonly 
known  to  travellers  as  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  we  examined  in 
1838,  as  Irby  and  Mangles  had  done  before  us,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  might  not  exist  an  entrance  at  the  north  end  of 
the  portico,  similar  to  that  now  open  at  the  southern  end.  We 
however  found  nothing.*  The  attempt  was  renewed  by  Messrs 
Wolcott  and  Tipping  in  1842.  Yhsuf,  who  had  been  with  ns, 
was  employed,  and  two  other  men.  They  reached  the  block  of 
stone  described  by  Irby  and  Mangles ; it  was  three  or  four  feet 
square,  and  seem^  to  have  been  broken  away  from  the  front  of 
the  portico.  They  removed  it,  but  found  no  opening  beneath  ; 
and  laid  bare  the  rock  for  several  feet,  without  discovering  any 
trace  of  a passage.  None  probably  ever  existed.  Inde^  the 
rock  on  that  side  is  less  firm  and  compact,  and  less  suited  for 
excavation.* 

In  a former  volume  I have  likewise  brought  forward  the  evi- 
dence, which  goes  to  show,  that  this  sepulchre  was  that  of 
Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene  ; as  suggested  by  Pococke.  This  is 
mentioned  as  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem  by  Josephus  and 
Jerome  ; and  also  ^nerally  by  Eusebius  and  Pausanias.  The 
evidence  may  bo  reduced  to  three  heads  : 

First.  According  to  Josephus,  the  sepulchre  was  constructed 
with  three  pyramids  at  the  distance  of  three  stadia  from  the 
city,  overagainst  a gate  of  the  third  wall ; which  wall  is  also 
said  to  have  passed  overagainst  the  sepulchre.*  These  pyramids 
Eusebius  calls  stelce  or  cij)pi;  and  speaks  of  them  as  extant 
and  famous  in  his  day.* 

Second.  Jerome,  in  describing  the  journey  of  Paula  from 


* B«x^  of  Tod.  bj  I.  p.  S, 

fiebk  ftnd  p.  71,  Tf«^ 

' The  Aothor  of  tbo  Holy  City  bM  no 
doabt,  tbftt  tlie  canal  above  deaoribod,  la 
**  the  termination  of  the  drain  of  tbe  great 
altar  ;**  II.  p.  45S.  Dr  Barclay  remarks : 
**In  this  snppoettion  be  is  entirely  mis- 
taken ; for  at  the  terminns  oar  peregri- 
nation,  which  was  alrsady  too  far  oot  of 


tile  way,  the  passage  toms  doe  west;* 
Letter  ^ Dec.  6th,  1858. 

’ VoL  L pp.  856  sq.  864.  [ L 628  sq. 
689.1 

* ^ Vol.  L p.860.  [i.  688.] 

* See  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848, 
p.  85  sq. 

*Antt.20.4.8.  B.J.6.2.9.  ib.6.4.9. 
' H.  £.  2. 12,  rr^Aai  giaparsti. 
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Lydda  to  Jerusalem,  says  she  ascended  by  Betb-horon  and 
Gibeon,  passed  near  Bamah,  and  stopped  a little  at  Gibeah  ; she 
then  entered  Jerusalem,  leaving  the  mausoleum  of  Helena  on 
the  left  hand.'  Since  the  appearance  of  my  former  work,  the 
site  of  Gibeah  of  Saul  lias  been  definitely  identified  with  the 
Tuleil  el-Fhl,  which  rises  some  distance  south  of  Bamah,  and 
close  on  the.  east  of  the  great  northern  road.  This  road  is  at 
present  unquestionably  the  same  that  it  ever  was  ; and  Paula 
proceeding  from  Gibeah  to  Jerusalem  would  have,  as  now,  this 
sepulchre  on  her  left.’ 

Third.  The  testimony  of  Pausanias  establishes  the  remarka- 
ble character  of  the  sepulchre  of  Helena ; which  he  names, 
along  with  that  of  king  Mansolus  in  Caria,  as  being  particularly 
worthy  of  admiration.'  He  makes  allusion,  exaggerated  and 
legendary  indeed,  to  the  singular  doors  ; and  these,  as  also  the 
splendid  marble  sarcophagi,  are  found  in  no  other  sepulchre 
around  Jerusalem.  All  the  circumstances  of  elaborateness  and 
splendour,  which  mark  this  sepulchre,  and  this  alone,  made  it 
famous  in  the  days  of  Pausanias  and  Eusebius  ; and  still  distin- 
guish it  above  all  others. 

All  these  points  of  evidence,  taken  together,  seem  to  me  to 
prove,  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  the  identity  of  this  sepul- 
chre with  that  of  Helena.  The  three  pyramids  were  probably 
slender  cippi  of  a pyramidal  form,  erected  on  the  level  ground 
above  the  portal,  not  unlike  to  those  surmoimting  one  of  the 
rock-hewn  tombs  at  Petra.* 

In  view  of  the  preceding  considerations,  the  attempt  of 
Schultz  and  De  Saulcy  to  transfer  the  tomb  of  Helena  to  a sep- 
ulchre far  in  the  northwest  of  the  city,  and  north  of  the  Birket 
Mamilla,  can  only  be  regarded  as  against  all  the  evidence.'  Es- 
pecially so,  since  the  latter  writer  admits  of  his  own  accord,  that 
the  tomb  proposed  “ is  of  such  coarse  workmanship,  as  to  pre- 
sent a striking  contrast  with  the  magnificent  carvings  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Kings."' 


* Hi«roa.  Epitaph*  Panlie : **  In  Gabaa 
nrbe  luqne  ad  solum  diruta  paololam  raV 
■Htit.  . . Ad  IsBTam  maosoleo  Helenae  do* 
relioto,  . . . ingressa  est  Jenisolymam 
nrbem."  0pp.  T.  IV.  U.  p.  678,  ad.  Mar- 
tiana/. 

* M.  Be  Saulcy  aseerta,  that  Paula  came 
**  from  the  dtrecdoD  oi  Jafik**  IL  p.  199. 


* Panaan.  Gneo.  Descr.  8.  16  fin. 

* See  YoL  n.  p.  129,  emup.  p.  126  tq. 
rii.  616,  comp.  p.  510.] — It  U objected, 
uat  acceding  to  Joeepnna  the  l)onet  of 
Helena  were  to  be  buried  in  the  ptframuk 
(Mblroi  ir  ro7f  wvpa^ffof)  whicL  ihe  had 
erected ; Antt.  20.  4.  8.  Hence  it  U in- 


one;  Wilson  Lands  of  the  Bible,  I pi. 
429.  But  these  very  pyramids  are  calM 
by  Eusebius  (rr^Aoi,  and  could  not  there- 
fore have  been  large.  The  whole  work  is 
called  by  Pausanias  rdfes,  and  by  Jerome 
a mmuoieum ; neither  of  which  terms  is 
well  applicable  to  three  eeparate  etppi  or 
even  three  pyramids.  Indeed  the  very  ex- 
pressiMi  of  Josmhus  implies  the  same 
thing.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
bones  of  Helena  would  litei^y  be  depo- 
sited in  three  pjrramids ; but  rather  in  a 
sepulchre  constructed  with  three  rippu 

^ Schults  p 65.  De  Saulcy  IL  p ICO. 

* M.  De  Saulcy  has  a long  and  elabo- 
rate argument,  oovering  more  than  &Stj 
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Tombs  of  the  Prophets. — These  are  near  the  top  of  the 
monnt  of  Olives,  not  fer  south-southwest  of  the  village.  They 
are  mentioned  in  my  former  work  ; but  we  did  not  ourselves 
then  visit  them  ; nor  had  they  at  that  time  been  described  by 
others.'  This  deficiency  has  since  been  abundantly  supplied ; 
and  I give  here  a plan  and  brief  description.' 


The  entrance  is  through  a hole  in  the  rock,  with  a blind 
stair,  which  leads  down  into  a circular  apartment  about  ten 
ieet  high,  and  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  excavated 
in  the  rock.  From  this  chamber,  two  parallel  galleries,  ten 
feet  high  and  five  wide,  are  carried  southwards  through  the 
rock  fur  about  sixty  feet.  A third  gallery,  on  the  left,  di- 
verges southeast,  and  extends  for  aWut  forty  feet.  These 


pages  (n.  pp.  162-215),  bj  which  he  at- 
iempta  to  prove  that  the  tombe  of  the 
Kbm  so  called^  are  the  veritable  eepolchree 
fif  David  azid  hie  iiicoeeeore.  So  sangniue 
ic  he,  indeed,  that  he  actoallj  aasigns  the 
•eve^  chambers  and  niches  to  the  bodies 
«f  the  individual  kings;  ib.  p.  188  sq. 
The  argument  will  probablv  convince  no 
one,  who  has  to  soch  pamages  of 

Scr^tore  as  1 IL  2,  la  11,  4a  2Chr. 
28,  27.  82,  88.  Acts  2,  29 ; see  also, 


?ol  1.  p.  861  sq.  [L  5SS.]  With  these 
peaeges  the  statements  or  Josephus  are 
In  pnftct  accordance ; even  upon  M.  De 
SsiJe/s  own  showing.— The  argnment  ie 
vsrj  shmlar  to  that  which  Dr  £.  D. 


Tol.  IIL— 2SI 


Clarite  persuaded  himself,  that  the  sarco- 
phagus brought  homo  bj  him  had  been  the 
veritable  resting-place  of  Alexander  the 
Great ; see  his  Tomb  of  Alexander,  4to* 
Camb.  1805. 

* Vol.  Lp.864.  [L  689.] 

* The  aooomit  in  the  text  is  drawn 
ehiefljr  from  Wolcott,  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
1848,  p.  86;  and  from  Tobler,  SDoah  vu 
Oelb^,  p.  260  sq.  The  plan  is  that  of 
Tobler  .^Tfaeee  tombs  are  also  described 
by  Lord  Kogent,  IL  p 78  sq. ; by  Schnlti 
p.  42  ; by  p.  202 ; by  the  author  of 
the  Holy  City,  U.  p.  447 ; and  by  De 
Sanky,  II  p.  215  sq.  Comp.  Ritter  Erdk. 
XVI  I p.  478. 
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three  passages  are  connected  by  two  cross  galleries  in  concentric 
curves ; one  at  their  extreme  end,  the  other  in  the  middle. 
Running  between  these  latter  is  a fourth  shorter  gallery  ; lying 
on  the  east  of  the  middle  one  of  the  first  three.  Niches  for 
dead  bodies,  thirty-two  in  nnmber,  are  seen  along  the  farther  side 
of  the  outer  curved  gallery,  on  a level  with  the  floor.  Two 
small  chambers,  each  having  two  or  three  niches,  open  into  the 
same  passage,  ojiposite  the  ends  of  the  two  westernmost  galleries. 
The  western  end  of  the  middle  curved  passage  is  carried  round 
in  a semicircle  beyond  the  western  gallery  ; and  here  are  also 
several  niches.  The  straight  passages,  and  also  the  middle 
curved  gallery,  have  no  recej^tacles  for  bodies.  From  the  eastern 
part  of  the  same  curved  gallery,  an  irregular  passage  is  carried 
eastward  for  more  than  a hundr^  feet ; where  it  terminates  in  a 
clayey  friable  soil.  This  was  probably  the  reason  why  it  was 
not  continued.  Along  this  last  passage,  there  are  two  or  three 
quite  small  chambers,  and  a few  niches.  The  air  is  everywhere 
pure. 

These  singular  sepulchral  galleries,  so  different  in  their  plan 
and  character  from  all  other  sepulchres  around  the  Holy  City, 
are  as  yet  an  enigma  to  travellers  and  antiquarians.  All  that 
can  be  definitely  aflSrmed  is,  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  “tombs  of  Ae  prophets”  mentioned  by  the  Evangelists.* 


IX.  THE  HOLT  SEPHLCHBE. 


Having  thus  completed  what  I have  to  say  respecting  the 
topography  and  antiquities  of  the  Holy  City  in  the  times  of  the 
New  Testament  and  of  Josephus,  I turn  for  a few  moments  to 
another  monument  of  later  celebrity  ; first  known  indeed  to 
history  in  the  fourth  century  ; but  ever  since  that  time  overshad- 
owing in  importance  all  other  monuments,  in  the  estimation  of 
much  of  the  Christian  world.  I mean  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  since  the  publication  of  the  Bib- 
lical Researches  in  1841,  this  topic  has  bwn  discussed  with  great 
fulness  ; and,  in  some  parts,  under  a new  aspect.  My  purpose 


■ Matt.  23,  29.  Lake  11,  4T.— Schulte 
connects  thU  excATAtioD  with  the  rock 
Peruirreon  * mentioned  by  Joeephns  (B. 
J.  5.  12.  2);  to  which  ran  the  wall  of 
Titna  along  the  mount  of  Olivet.  He  snp> 
poaes  wepierepNftr  to  be  here  put 
barium^  in  the  signification  of  a eepulchre 
with  many  nichea ; p.  72.  So  Kraflt  p. 
20S.  De  Saolcy,  IL  p.  221.  The  word 
eoivmbarivm  (dovecote)  was  indeed  in  a 
late  age  applied  to  a sepulchre  filled  up 
with  niches  to  receive  t^  funeral  nms; 


see  Smith's  Diet  of  Anti.  art.  Funut,  p 
561.  Bnt  there  was  nothing  cf  tliat  ki^ 
here ; nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Greek 
word  was  ever  thus  applied.  The  laugasm 
of  Josepha%  too,  implies  a prominent  rock 
Farther,  if  the  Rocn^s  brought  their  wsO 
thus  near  to  the  top  of  the  mount,  they 
voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  the  toil 
and  trouble  of  lengthening  it  by  at  least 
half  a mile,  without  necesst^  or  modre; 
and  all  this  in  a worit  Accompltshed  by  the 
army  in  three  daya" 
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here  is  simply  to  ascertain,  in  brief,  what  progress  may  have  been 
made  towards  a final  determination  of  the  question,  whether  the 
present  site  is  the  true  one. 

The  evidence  on  which  the  whole  question  turns,  is  of  two 
kinds,  topographical  and  historical.  The  particulars  of  this  evi- 
dence, so  far  as  then  known,  were  given  in  my  former  work  ; and 
tlie  result  which  seemed  to  me  to  follow,  was  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  present  site.* 

I.  In  respect  to  the  topographical  evidence,  we  have  already 
Been,  that  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  chambers  at  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  and  the  general  recognition  of  them  as  belonging  to  an 
ancir/it  gate  of  the  second  wall  on  that  spot,  has  wrought  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  treating  of  the  second  wall,  among  the 
advocates  for  the  authenticity  of  the  sepulchre.*  The  course  of 
that  wall  is  now  laid  down  by  them  along  the  street  of  the 
bazar  to  the  Damascus  gate  ; and  for  this  purpose  the  gate 
Gennath  is  held  to  have  been  opposite  to  that  street  on  the 
northern  brow  of  Zion.  Both  of  these  new  positions,  I have 
endeavoured  to  show,  are  untenable.’  I have  also  brought 
forward  faiits  and  evidence,  stronger  than  before,  which  demon- 
strate, that  the  second  wall  must  have  run  considerably  on  the 
west  of  the  sepulchre  ; and  which  show  also,  that  its  probable 
course  was  near  the  street  leading  northwards  from  the  castle  to 
the  Latin  convent.* 

So  far,  then,  as  the  topographical  evidence  is  concerned,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
present  site  of  the  sepulchre.  Hence  have  arisen,  apparently, 
the  efibrts  made  to  transfer  the  Tyropoeon  and  Akra  to  another 
part  of  the  city  ; in  order  to  get  rid  both  of  the  ancient  reservoir 
now  known  as  the  pool  of  Hezekiah,  and  also  of  the  waters  of 
Gihon  on  the  west.  Hence  too  the  theory  of  sources,  which  do 
not  exist,  on  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city. 

II.  In  respect  to  the  historical  testimony,  there  has  likewise 
been  some  change  in  the  manner  of  bringing  it  forward.  Instead 
of  the  plausible  d priori  statement  of  Chateaubriand,  we  have 
had  from  one  writer  “an  antecedent  probability;"  and  from 
another  the  “ strong  presumption  in  fitvonr  of  a right  conclu- 
sion.”’ But  the  actual  historic  foots  remain  for  the  most  part 
unmodified. 

The  precise  and  main  point  of  inquiry  in  relation  to  this 
topic  is  : Did  there  exist,  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  any  such 
historical  evidence  or  tradition  respecting  the  place  of  our  Lord’s 

* See  V'ol.  I.  pp.  40B>418l  [ii.  64-^.]  * See  ebore,  pfk  199  iq.  218  eq. 

The  Feeder  is  relerred  to  that  diecneaon ; * See  above,  |^.  21S-220. 

as  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  theftutber  remarks  * Newman,  Kiwa^  on  Miracle%  pp.  143 

in  the  text.  sq.  188  iq.  H0I7  CiQr  II.  p.  74. 

’ See  above,  pL  218. 
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septilcbre,  as  to  lead  to  the  selection  of  the  present  site  as  the 
true  one  ? Here  Eusebius  is  the  first  and  chief  witness.  No 
earlier  father  or  writer  makes  even  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
sepulchre  as  then  existing  ; nor  to  any  tradition  respecting  it. 
Nor  does  any  later  writer  speak  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  discovery  of  the  site,  until  seventy  years  after  the  event 
The  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  in  A.  D.  333,  and  Cyril,  a deacon  under 
Macarius,  and  a few  years  afterwards  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  are 
utterly  ^cnt.  Eusebius,  therefore,  the  cotemporary  and  an 
actor  in  these  transactions,  the  friend  and  agent  of  the  emperor 
Constantine  in  Palestine,  is  the  sole  writer  who  bears  testimony 
to  the  historical  facts  as  an  eyewitness. 

This  father,  writing  ten  years  or  more  before  the  allied  dis- 
covery of  the  sepulchre,  speaks  of  crowds  of  pilgrims,  who 
fiock^  to  Jerusalem  to  pay  their  devotions  on  the  mount  of 
Olives,  where  our  Saviour  taught  his  disciples  and  then  ascended 
into  Heaven.'  He  speaks  also  of  the  place  of  our  Lord’s  nativity 
at  Bethlehem  ; which  indeed  was  marked  by  a still  earlier  tra- 
dition.* Now  had  there  been,  in  like  manner,  a definite  tradition 
as  to  our  Lord’s  sepulchre,  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  how  these 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  who  were  eager  to  seek  out  even  the  most 
trivial  scriptural  localities,  should  have  neglected  to  ascertain 
and  visit  the  sacred  spot ; and  also,  how  Eusebius  should  have 
omitted  to  allude  to  the  fact,  when  speaking  of  the  two  other 
collateral  traditions.' 

Indeed,  the  language  of  Eusebius  would  seem  rather  to  imply 
the  non-existence  of  any  such  tradition.  He  relates,*  that  after 
the  council  of  Nicea  (A.  D.  325),  the  emperor  Constantine 
became  desirous  of  “ performing  a glorious  work  in  Palestine,  by 
adorning  and  rendering  sacred  the  place  of  our  Lord’s  lesunec- 
tion."  This  was  undertaken  by  him,  not  without  a divine 
admonition,  hut  as  moved  thereto  in  spirit  by  the  Saviour  him- 
self.' “For  hitherto  impious  men,  or  rather  the  whole  race  of 
demons  through  their  instrumentality,  had  made  every  effort  to 
deliver  over  t^t  illustrious  monument  to  darkness  and  oblivion.” 
Such  language,  certainly,  would  hardly  he  appropriate,  in  speak- 
ing of  a spot  definitely  known  and  noarked  by  long  tradition. 

' Eoneb.  Demoiutr.  Et.  6.  I81.  p.  298.  idol-rute  [over  tb«  sepalchre]  Mjet 

Coloa  1688 : Xptvrhp  excited  the  hor^r,  tod  forbtde  the  dero- 

tions  of  the  etrlj  ChrivtianB Holy 

• . . [frfjta]  M rh  op0t  tAp  *EXoi6r  II.  p.  440,  ooiop.  p.  73.  This  statemeDt 
[tov  Adyov]  roii  asmznes,  that  they  aod  Kosebius  knew  the 
datfTov  ftaAifTtui  M ijcpttpnUu  roO  r«y  epot.  If  so,  what  motive  existed  for  his 
*EAat^  Spovs  rd  w«p\  ttji  ovrrtX^iat  fiv-  and  their  silence  ? Why  not  speak  of  the 
rr^pta  rapa8«3wadror«  ivrtv^4p  rt  r^r  sir  **  horror  " thus  exdted  ? 
phpopolts  Apoiov  wewoni^frev.  Comp,  in  * Enseb.  Vit.  Const.  8.  25,  26. 

I.  p 416.  fii.  77.]  * Ova  48«<1  tovt^  4p  Smroff  6aXdr, 

* See  VoL  I.  p 416.  [il.  7&]  &XX*  adrev  rov  2«m$por 

* It  does  not  help  the  matter  to  say,  that  rp  wsd/tari.  ib.  8.  25. 
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Indeed,  Eusebias  expressly  aflSnns,  that  the  discovery  of  the 
sepulchre  was  “ beyond  all  hope.”  ‘ In  like  manner  the  emperor 
himself,  in  his  letter  to  Macarius  preserved  by  Eusebius,  regards 
the  disTOvery  of  “ the  monument  of  the  Saviour's  most  sacred 
passion,  which  for  so  long  a time  had  been  hidden  under  ground," 
as  “ a miracle  beyond  the  capacity  of  man  snfficiently  to  cele- 
brate, or  men  to  comprehend.”  * The  mere  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions from  a well  known  spot,  could  hardly  have  been  described 
as  a miracle  so  stupendous.  Indeed,  as  I have  elsewhere  re- 
marked, the  whole  tenor  of  the  language  both  of  Eusebius  and 
Constantine  shows,  that  the  discovery  of  the  sepulchre  was  held 
to  be  the  result,  not  of  a previous  knowled^  derived  from 
tradition,  but  of  a supematoi^  intimation.' 

Great  stress  continues  to  be  laid  upon  the  circumstance  first 
reported  by  Eusebius,  that  the  same  “ impious  men,”  after  cover- 
ing over  the  sepulchre  with  earth,  had  built  upon  it  “ a dark 
retreat  or  cavern  for  the  lascivious  demon  Venus.”  ' Nothing  is 
here  intimated  as  to  the  time  of  its  construction.  Jerome,  some 
seventy  years  after  the  discovery,  places  a marble  statue  of  Venus 
on  the  “ rock  of  the  cross  ” or  Golgotha,  and  an  image  of  Jupiter 
on  the  place  of  the  resurrection  ; and  affirms  that  they  had  been 
upon  the  spot  from  the  time  of  Adrian.'  There  is  here  a dis- 
crepancy between  this  account  and  that  of  Eusebius  ; and  the 
Latin  father  must  be  in  the  wrong ; for  Eusebius  was  an  eye- 
witness, and  Jerome  not.  The  historians  of  the  next  century, 
too,  adopt  the  account  of  Eusebius,  and  say  nothing  of  Adrian 
in  this  connection.'  What  then  is  the  amount  of  all  this  testi- 
mony ? Why  simply,  just  what  I have  formerly  stated,'  that 
writers  ex  post  facto  have  mentioned  such  a temple  or  idol  as 
standing,  not  over  the  sepulchre  known  of  old  as  that  of  Christ, 
but  over  the  spot  fxed  upon  by  Constantine  as  that  sepulchre. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  a temple  and  idol  stood  upon 
that  spot ; bnt  this  fact  in  itself  has  no  bearing  to  show  that 
the  place  was  the  true  sepulchre.  Indeed,  the  two  parts  of  the 
argument  are  inconsistent  with  each  other.  If  the  pagan  temple 


* Eoteb.  Vit.  CcDAt.  8.  28,  a9fj»h¥  ttai 
rqt  hwrrdfftms  futpr^ 

wap*  4\wl9a  watrmp 
' Etu^  Vit  Const  S.  80,  yitp  rh 
yrAptWfia  roS  hyutrdrov  iatlwov  wd^avs 
rf  yn  wdXm  Kpwwrdft4P0¥,  roffo^rats  4rwp 
wtp*i9oit  Aa8fui’ . • • watraw 
dmt  «rrX. — Tbore  is  a question 

here  as  to  the  word  whether  it 

refers  to  the  lepolchre,  to  the  tme  cross 
allied  to  have  been  discovered  at  the  same 
tiae.  It  makes  no  difierenoe  with  the  ar> 
nment,  whichever  waj  it  is  understood, 
llr  Newman  onderstau^  the  croM  \ Essay 

VoL.  m.— 22* 


on  Miracles  p.  146.  So  too  Hr  Taylor, 
Anc.  Christianity,  Pt  VIT.  p.  296. 

' Comp,  above,  VoL  L p.  414.  [iu  74, 
78.] 

* Vita.  Const  3. 26,  yeapwr  witd- 

Tier  *A^>o8(n)9  daoAderp  Safari 
ohcoSo/itKr^vroi. 

* Hieron.  £p.  49,  ad  Panlin.  0pp.  IV. 
1l  p.  564.  ed.  Mart 

^ Socr.  H.  E.  1.  17.  Soaom.  2.  1, 
Tbeodoret  is  silent  as  to  any  temple  or 
statne. 

’ See  Vol.  L p.  418  sq.  [U.  78  sq.] 
Comp.  Bibliotb.  Sac.  1843,  p.  188  sq. 
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had  thus  actually  marked  the  place  of  the  sepulchre  as  a 
“ lasting  record  " from  the  days  of  Adrian,  or  for  any  period  of 
time,  then  this  site  was  a definite  and  well  known  spot.  Tet, 
according  to  Eusebius  and  the  later  writers,  the  sepulchre  had 
been  consigned  to  utter  oblivion,  and  its  discovery  was  the  result 
of  a divine  warning,  accompanied  by  diligent  inquiry.' 

In  respect  to  what  is  usually  and  appropriately  termed  the 
invention  of  the  true  cross,*  which  historians  of  that  and  the  next 
century  narrate  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  discovery  of  the 
sepulchre,  the  advocates  of  tradition  seem  at  present  disposed  to 
say  as  little  as  possible.'  As  to  the  cross,  Eusebius  is  silent 
Yet  in  less  than  twenty  years  we  find  Cyril,  and  afterwards 
Jerome,  speaking  of  its  existence  as  a public  acid  well  known 
&ct ; and  such  not  improbably  is  the  import  of  the  epistle  of 
Constantine.*  So  that  I may  still  say,  as  before,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  fact  in  history  better  accredited,  than  this  alleged 
discovery  of  the  true  cross.  The  discovery  of  the  sepulchre,  and 
the  discovery  of  tho  cross,  belong  historically  and  appropriately 
together.* 

Thus  a consideration  of  the  cotemporary  historical  evidence 
goes  to  show,  that  in  the  selection  of  the  present  site  there  was 
neither  any  prior  tradition,  nor  any  direct  probabibty,  to  guide 
the  choice.* 

We  are  now  prepared  to  advance  a step  further  and  take  the 
position,  that  even  had  there  existed  such  an  earlier  tradition,  it 
could  have  had  no  authority  in  opposition  to  the  clear  and  defi- 
nite topographical  evidence.  This  latter  rests,  not  only  upon 
recorded  historical  facts,  but  also  upon  archaeological  remains 
and  the  physical  features  of  the  ground.  A tradition  may  have 
had  its  source  in  error  ; and  then  it  otdy  serves  to  perpetuate 
that  error.  Thus  in  the  parallel  example  of  the  reputed  place 
of  the  ascension  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  there  was  actually  an 
earber  tradition  ; and  the  spot  was  early  visited  by  throngs  of  pil- 
grims. Such  is  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  ; who  also  relates,  that 
Helena  founded  there  a church  in  honour  of  our  Lord’s  ascension, 
and  another  in  Bethlehem  over  the  place  of  his  birth.'  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  weight  of  testimony  and  tradition,  the  site 


' Comp.  Vol.  I.  pp.  378,  874.  [ U.  14.] 

* Holy  City  H.  p.  223. 

* Except  Mr  Newman ; Escav  on  Mir. 
p.  143  aq.  The  author  of  the  Holj 
mres  a brief  statoment  as  to  the  cross  in 
ms  first  edition,  p.  303  sq.  But  in  the  se- 
cond edition,  where  its  corresponding  place 
would  be  in  YoL  II,  aflerp.  73,  it  is  wholly 
omitted. 

* Tb  yv^tciui  rev  &*)tiwr((rev  inC3ovf. 
See  the  preceding  page,  u.  2. 


* See  fnllj  on  the  cross,  Vol.  L pp.  873- 
876.  fiL  14-16.) 

‘ Hence  the  very  logical  posiden,  that 
**  the  more  improbable  the  supposition,  the 
better  reason  must  there  have  existed  for 
marking  this  as  the  spot  ;*  Holj  Citj  U* 
p.  4. 

' Euwb.  Demoiutr.  Et«iw.  6.  18.  p. 
288.  Vite.  Const  8.  84.  Comp  ibon 
p.  256. 
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assigned  by  it  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord’s  ascension,  must  be 
regarded  as  wrong  ; since  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the  express 
declaration  of  Scripture.  According  to  Luke  in  his  Gospel, 
Jesus  led  out  his  disciples  “ as  far  as  to  Bethany,”  and  blessed 
them  ; and  “ while  he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from  them, 
and  carried  up  into  heaven.”*  Language  cannot  be  more  defi- 
nite ; and  in  entire  accordance  with  it  the  same  writer  relates  in 
the  book  of  Acts  : “ Then  returned  they  [the  Apostles]  unto 

Jerusalem  from  the  mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusa- 
lem a sabbath  day’s  journey.”*  Bethany  is  a part  of  the  mount 
of  Olives.  It  lies  upon  the  eastern  slope,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  or  mOre  below  the  crest ; so  that  in  order  to  return  to  Jeru- 
salem it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  ridge,  and  the  most  direct 
path  leads  over  the  main  summit.*  Further,  if  this  summit  was 
the  true  place  of  the  ascension,  then  our  Lord  was  taken  up, 
and  the  cloud  received  him,  in  full  view  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  ; a circumstance  not  hinted  at  by  the  sacred  writers, 
nor  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  life  and  character  of  the 
Saviour.* 

As  subsidiary  to  the  supposed  testimony  of  tradition,  there 
has  recently  been  brought  forward  what  may  be  term^  the 
archceologtcal  argument ; which  treats  of  the  original  form 
and  character  of  the  tomb,  and  of  the  changes  which  it  has 
subsequently  undergone.  This  argument,  so  far  as  it  is  an 
argument,  has  been  first  elaborated  in  the  valuable  memoir  of 
Prof.  Willis.*  It  assumes,  that  the  tomb  in  question  was  origi- 
nally an  excavated  sepulchre  ; although  Eusebius  speaks  of  it  as 
an  antrum  or  cavern.*  The  architects  of  Constantine  doubtless 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a sepulchre  ; either  by  paring  down 
the  rock  into  the  form  of  an  isolated  monolithic  tomb  or  adi- 
cula  •'  or  by  constructing  with  masonry  an  artificial  imitation 


■ Lake  24,  60  61. 

* Acts  I,  12;  ootnp.  Lake  19,  29. 

* Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of  Jesus, 
doring  the  week  of  his  paMion,  as  going 
OBt  to  kxige  at  Bethany  ; while  Lake  sa3rs 
expressly  that  he  spent  the  nights  ^>ing 
oat  into  the  mount  of  Olitee  ; see  Matt 
21,  17.  Mark  11,  11.  19.  20.  Loke  21, 
S7. 

* Comp,  the  aathor's  Harmony,  p.  2A5. 
Quart.  KcTiew,  VoL  98.  p.  447.<— Sach  an 
exhibitioD  might  be  open  to  the  charge  of 
leaning  towara  the  spirit  of  Satan's  sag* 
cestion,  that  Jesus  shotild  cast  himself 
oown  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple ; 
Matt.  4,  6.  Luke  4,  9. 

* **  llie  architectural  History  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre Roly 
Gty  IL  pp.  129-294.  It  gives  me  plea- 


sare  to  acknowledge  the  courteous  and 
candid  tone  of  this  memoir ; so  strikingly 
in  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  the  work  in 
which  it  is  printed. 

* Gr.  hyrpcPy  which  nsnally  implies 
a natural  cavern,  ratlierthiin  an  excavated 
tomb;  Vit.  Const  8.  25,  28,  83,  etc. 
So  Kusebtus  himself  speaks  of  ^e  cave  of 
the  Nativity  at  Betliluhem.  rh  r^t  yeprfi^ 
treus  hpTpopy  whkh  has  never  been  regard^ 
otlierwise  than  as  natural ; Vit  Const  3. 
48.  Comp,  above,  VoL  L p.  4IC.  [u.  78.J 
— The  word  used  by  the  Evangelists  is 
mostly  fAnifieioPt  Matt  27,  60.  26,  1 sq. 
Mark  15,  46.  16,  2 sq.  Luke  24,  2.  John 
19,  41.  20,  1 sq.  Matthew  calls  it  also 
rdipet,  27,  61.  28,  1.  etc. 

' C^mp.  Prof.  Willis,  in  Holy  Ci^  IL 
p.  172. 
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of  such  a tomb.  Whether  this  remained  unharmed  in  the 
destruction  of  the  church  by  the  Persians  in  A.  D.  614,  is  un- 
known. Adamnanus  relates  from  Arculius,  about  A.  D.  697, 
that  in  his  day  the  interior  of  the  monument  exhibited  “ the 
marks  of  the  workmen’s  tools,  by  which  it  was  excavated.  The 
colour  of  the  rock  of  the  monument  and  sepulchre,”  he  says,  “ is 
not  uniform,  but  a mixture  of  red  and  white.”  * Now  as  the 
native  rock  of  that  locality  is  grey  limestone,  it  is  a necessary 
conclusion,  that  the  sepulchre  to  which  this  “ mixture  of  red 
and  white  ” belonged  was  artificial  Perhaps  it  was  the  work  of 
Modes  tus. 

More  definitely  is  it  assumed,  that  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus  so  called,  now  within  the  church,  was  “ formed 
long  before  the  church  was  built ; " and  therefore  “ affords  im- 
portant collateral  evidence  for  the  genuineness”  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.*  That  crypt  I have  alrei^y  described ; and  have 
endeavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to  meet  this  very  argument.' 
The  character  of  that  excavation,  its  rude  and  insular  form,  its 
contracted  space  and  the  crowding  together  of  the  loculi,  furnish 
strong  evidence  against  its  high  antiquity.  Or,  admitting  for  the 
moment,  that  it  is  possibly  older  than  the  church,  there  is  noth- 
ing unnatural  in  the  supposition,  that  it  and  other  tombs  might 
have  been  excavated  in  this  ledge  of  rock  during  the  two  and  a 
half  centuries  next  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ; when 
this  tract  not  improbably  was  imoccupied  by  dwellings.  Or, 
to  go  back  still  further,,  and  even  admitting  that  it  was  perhaps 
“ an  old  Jewish  sepulchre  of  an  age  prior  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  ;”  * the  conclusion  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, that,  inasmuch  as  there  could  have  been  no  sepulchre 
within  the  city,  therefore  the  second  wall  must  have  been  carried 
along  below  this  spot.  As  a general  rule,  this  exclusion  of  sep- 
ulchres from  the  interior  of  the  city  undoubtedly  prevailed.  Yet 
when  the  third  wall  was  erected,  the  sepulchres  that  were  en- 
closed within  it,  like  that  of  John,  were  not  removed.  The 
tombs  of  the  kings  were  on  Zion  itself ; and  later  Jewish  writers 
speak  also  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  children  of  Huldah  the 
prophetess,  as  having  been  originally  within  the  city,  and  after- 
waids  transferred  to  the  mount  of  Olives  ; where  they  were  still 
shown  in  the  fourteenth  century.*  All  this,  however,  is  unneces- 


' Per  totim  ejiu  cnvatiirun  femunen* 
torom  oetendit  Tesdgia,  quibns  doUtoret 
•ire  exctaores  in  eodem  on  simt  opere ; 
color  T6r(\  illhit  ejtudem  petre  monumeiid 
et  aepiilcri  non  nnu«  sed  duo  pennixti 
dentur;  ruber  ntitme  et  albus,  inde  et 
bioolor  eodem  ostcD^tuLTpetr&.'’  Mobilloa 
Acta  SoDctor.  Sam.  S.  P.  2.  p.  604.  Comp. 
DnbUn  UdIt.  Mag.  Sept  1845,  p.  278. 
Moo.  of  CUao.  Antt  Apr.  1858|  p.  iq. 


* ProC  Willis,  in  Holy  City  II.  p.  IM. 

* See  obove,  pp.  180*182.  To  tbot  db- 
ciUBOD  the  reader  is  specially  requested  to 
refer. 

* Prof.  Willis  from  Sebohs,  Holy  City 
n.  p.  194.  Schulti  p 97. 

* See  LigbtToot  0pp.  II.  p 200.  ed. 
Leasd.  Parchi  in  Asher’s  Hem. . of  Tod. 
11.  p.  899.  Cannoly  Itia.  p 2^ 
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Barr  ; for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  whole  character  of  the 
sepulchre  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  affords  a strong  archseologi- 
cail  presumption  against  its  high  antiquity. 

Thus  we  are  brought  at  last  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
genuineness  of  the  present  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  sup- 
ported neither  hy  well  authenticated  historic^  facts,  nor  by  prior 
tradition,  nor  by  archsBological  features.  The  question,  therefore, 
afh^r  all,  “ must  princip^y  be  determined  by  topographical 
considerations.” ' 

The  fact,  that  an  unbroken  tradition  of  fifteen  centuries 
now  testifies  to  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  has 
no  hearing  to  show  the  genuineness  of  the  spot  thus  fixed  upon. 
The  tradition  may  have  had  its  origin  in  error  ; and  in  that  case 
the  only  effect  of  its  long  continuance  has  been  to  fasten  that 
error  the  more  firmly  upon  the  world.  The  similar  tradition  in 
respect  to  the  place  of  Stephen’s  martyrdom,  which  sprung  up  a 
century  later,  is  too  instructive  on  these  points  to  be  wholly 
passed  over. 

It  is  matter  of  more  than  mere  tradition,  that  after  three 
centuries  of  oblivion  the  burial-place  of  Stephen  was  held  to  be 
revealed,  and  his  body  recovered  in  December,  A.  D.  415.  This 
event  was  accompanied  by  visions  and  miracles ; in  which  the 
chief  actor  was  Lucian  a priest.  The  bones  of  the  proto-martyr 
were  transferred  with  solemn,  rites  to  Jerusalem,  and  deposited  for 
a time  on  Zion  ; hut  were  afterwards  removed  to  a magnificent 
church  on  the  north  of  the  city,  erected  on  the  supposed  place 
of  his  martyrdom  by  the  empress  Eudocia,  wife  of  Theodosius 
the  younger.  The  church  was  dedicated  in  A.  D.  460 ; and 
appears  to  have  had  a monastery  connected  with  it.  The 
empress  herself  was  hurled  in  the  church.* 

The  narrative  of  the  discovery  and  removal  of  the  body  of 
St  Stephen  was  written  by  Lucian  himself ; and  the  authority 
of  it  is  attested  by  Augustine,  the  great  theologian  of  that  and 
later  ages,  and  aim  by  Genna^us  of  Marseilles,  whose  work  was 
continued  by  Jerome.*  Augustine  likewise  testifies  largely  to 


' I am  happy  to  find  myself  sustained 
in  the  Yery  words  of  this  cooclaaioiiY  by 
PmC  Willis,  who  thus  writes : **  Throngh- 
OQt  ^is  diseasrion  I have  applied  the  term 
Holy  Sepulchre  to  that  which  is  exhibited 
nnder  this  name  in  the  chnrch ; without 
intending  to  assome  its  identic  with  the 
•epolchte  of  the  go^I  nairariYe ; which 
mst  principally  be  determined  by  topogrn- 
ptUeo/  eun*ideratiotu»  To  show  that  the 
arrangements  of  this  sepulchre  are  not  in- 
eonostent  with  sacred  history,  may  afford 
some  alight  arguments  in  its  favoar ; but 
H could  hardly  be  supposed,  that  those 
who  first  aiaerted  this  cave  to  be  the 


genuine  oue,  would  have  selected  one  which 
was  at  variance  with  the  gospel  account  ;** 
Holy  City  II.  p.  19^. — This  last  point  U 
the  very  question  at  issue.  In  all  the  rest 
of  this  extract  I entirelv  ooncur. 

* On  the  church  built  by  the  empress 
Eudocia,  and  the  accompanying  circum- 
stances, see  Tillemont  Memoires  etc.  II.  p. 
24.  Also  bis  Hist  des  Empercurs,  VL  p. 
86. 

* The  tract  of  Lncian  is  found  in  Au- 
gustini  0pp.  ed.  Benedict.  Tom.  VII,  Ap- 
pendix. Prefixed  to  it  are  some  of  tbo 
testimonies  of  Augustine  and  that  of  Gon- 
nadius,  as  well  as  references  to  later  writers. 
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the  many  miracles  wrought  by  relics  of  the  martyr,  which  were 
possessed  by  his  own  church  at  Hippo  in  Africa,  and  by  neigh- 
bouring churches.'  Sozomen,  the  cotemporary  historian,  speaks 
of  the  recovery  of  the  body  as  an  event  most  extraordinary  and 
wholly  divine.’ 

AU  these  circumstances  present  many  points  of  analogy,  both 
in  the  alleged  &cts  and  in  the  testimony,  with  the  accounts  we 
have  of  the  similar  discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  Holy  Sepul- 
chre in  A.  D.  325,  less  than  a century  earlier.  The  erection  of 
a splendid  church  fixed  the  place  of  Stephen’s  martyrdom,  as 
having  been  outside  of  the  present  Damascus  gate  ; which,  for 
that  reason,  long  bore  the  name  of  St.  Stephen's  gate.’  For  ten 
centuries  an  unbroken  tradition  continued  to  mark  this  spot  as 
the  true  one  ; and  such  too  was  the  unanimous  and  unquestioned 
belief  of  laity  and  clergy,  of  bishops  and  councils  and  popes ; 
yea,  of  the  church  universal.  Yet,  in  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  we  find  this  long  and  venerated  tradition  aban- 
doned ; the  former  belief  of  the  whole  church  given  up  ; and  the 
place  of  martyrdom  actually  transferred  to  the  east  wde  of  the 
Holy  City  ; where  too  we  now  find  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.’ 

Here  then  we  have  two  like  traditions,  of  high  and  almost 
equal  antiquity,  attested  in  like  manner  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  sovereigns  and  councils  and  the  erection  of  splendid  churches, 
and  both  moving  on  together  with  equal  credit  and  like  undoubt- 
ing faith  for  more  than  a thousand  years.  Why  should  it  be, 
that  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  one  should  be  dropped,  and 
the  other  continue  with  increasing  pretensions  ? What  element 
of  testimony  is  wanting  in  the  one,  as  compared  with  the  other  ? 
Yet  so  it  is,  that  after  ten  centuries  the  one  tradition  comes  to 
an  end  ; while  the  other  still  exists  for  five  centuries  more  ; and 
this  fact  of  its  continuance  is  now  urged  as  a high  claim  to  be 
received  with  an  undoubting  faith.  Can  five  additional  cen- 
turies add  strength  to  the  orig^al  evidence  ? Is  this  latter  now 
better  attested  ? Is  it  more  clear,  more  consistent,  more  con- 
vincing, than  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago  ? 

I have  thus  placed  these  two  ti^itions  side  by  side  ; because 
the  comparison  afibrds  a lesson  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
value  of  all  tradition.’ 


’ Augnst  de  Civitat.  Dei,  lib.  22. 10-23. 

* SoEoinen  H.  E.  4.  16. 

* Adamnaa  1.  1.  Will.  Tyr.  8,  2,  6. 
Brocardas  o.  8.  6jd.  La  Citoz  de  Jheroa. 
in  Vol.  IL  pp.  569,  560,  661.  In  the 
time  of  Lndolf  de  Sncbem  ihia  cbnroh  bad 
diaappeared;  p.  83.  Stnttg.  1851. 

* & in  the  joumala  of  Stepb.  y.  Onm> 
penberg,  A.  D.  1449 ; Tucher,  A.  D.  1479 ; 
Breydenbacb  and  Fabii,  A.  D.  1488,  etc. 


See  Reisabw  des  heiL  Landes,  pp.  444, 
665,  111,  252.'— MaimdeyiUe,  aboM  A.  D« 
1825,  speaks  already  of  a cAiorA  of  Sc 
Stephen  upon  the  eaet  of  the  city,  by  the 
yalley  of  Jehoshapbat ; p.  80.  So  too 
Lndolf  de  Soobem ; Itin.  p.  88.  The  tra- 
dition bad  begun  to  wayer. 

* In  connectiou  with  this  tradition  re- 
specting the  place  of  Stephen's  martyrdom, 
there  occurs  an  n«nii«ng  inatanft*  cf 
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In  the  particular  instance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  probably 
no  one  at  the  present  day,  except  Mr  Fergusson  and  his  followers, 
supposes  there  has  been  any  transfer  of  the  site,  since  it  was 
originally  fixed  in  the  fourth  century.*  The  theory  of  that 
writer  assumes,  that  the  church  erect^  by  Constantine  was  the 
present  grand  mosk  es-Sfikhrah  in  the  middle  of  the  Haram  area. 
His  position  is  very  ingeniously  elaborated  and  sustained  ; but 
is  directly  contradicted,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  historical 
evidence.  I need  only  refer  to  two  witnesses.  The  pilgrim  of 
Bonideaux  in  A.  D.  333,  a cotemporary  writer,  relates,  that 
“ those  going  from  Zion  to  the  gate  of  Neapolis  . . . have  on 
the  left  hand  the  hillock  Qolgotha,  where  the  Lord  was  cruci- 
fied ; and  a stone’s  throw  off  the  crypt  where  his  body  was  laid, 
and  rose  again  on  the  third  day  ; and  there  also,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  a church  has  been  erected  of  admirable 
beauty."  * Here  the  gate  of  Neapolis  can  only  be  the  present 
Damascus  gate.  In  like  manner,  Eusebius,  who  also  was  a co- 
temiwrary,  relates,  that  the  splendid  Propylaa  of  the  Basilica 
of  Constantine  extended  on  the  east  of  the  same  to  the  midst 
of  the  street  of  the  market ; which  can  be  referred  to  nothing 
but  the  present  street  of  the  bazars.’  The  two  witnesses  thus 
accord  together,  and  sustain  each  other 

Thus  in  every  view,  which  I have  been  able  to  take  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  its  traditions,  I am  led  to  hold  fast  the 
position,  which  I have  formerly  laid  down,  viz.  “ That  all  ecclesi- 
astical tradition  respecting  the  ancient  places  in  and  around 
Jerusalem  and  throughout  Palestine  is  of  no  value  ; except 
so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  circumstances  known  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  from  other  cotemporary  testimony."  ’ 


«ofud*t«iicj  of  a main  champion  of  tradi- 
tioo.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  H0I7 
the  author  writes,  p.  “ It  is  an  un- 
haf-pff  circumstance,  that  the  she  of  the 
proto-martyr’s  roflhring  was  fimnd  for  many 
years  without  the  Damascus  gate; 
cause,  but  for-  this  fact,  there  would  be 
little  difficult  m fixing  it  to  the  nei^bour- 
hood  of  this  [gate],  which  now  bMie  his 
name,”  L e.  tne  eastern  gate.  **  And  what 
is  more  prtnH>kinfft  is,  that  the  emjHress 
Eodocia  erected  a large  ohtuub  to  the 
memory  of  the  saint,  at  the  si^iposed  place 
of  his  martyrdom,  without  the  Damascus 

rte,  as  early  as  tbe  fifth  eentmry.*’  That 
to  say,  no  traditioo,  oontiimed  even  for  a 


tbousand  years,  is  of  any  avail,  against 
tbe  precoDceiv^  views  of  this  staunch 
stickler  for  all  traditiem.  In  the  seoood 
edition  of  his  work,  all  this  is  Gently 
dropped ; Vol.  IL  p.  482. 

^ Essay  on  tbe  ancient  Topogn^iby  of 
Jerusalem,  J.  Fergusson.  Lmid.  1847. 
p.  76  sq. 

* Itin.  Hleros.  p.  698,  “ inde  ut  eas 
f(ms  murtun  de  Sion  eontibus  ad  portam 
KeapoUtanam  . . . k nnistra  pejte  eat 
montkiilus  Go)godu^  etc." 

* Ettseb.  Vit  Cook.  8.  89.  See  above, 
p.  168  sq. 

* See  VoL  L p.  258,  [L  874.] 
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EXOXTBSIONS  FBOM  JEBUSALEH. 

I HAVE  already  mentioned,  that,  during  our  sojoum  in  the 
Holy  City,  we  devoted  one  day  to  an  excursion  to  Wady  Bittir  ; 
and  two  other  days  to  a like  excursion  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hebron.  The  present  Section  comprises  a narrative  of  these  two 
excursions. 


I.  EXCUBBION  TO  WADY  BITTIB. 

Wednesday,  May  5th. — We  left  the  Yfifa  rate  at  8.10  ; ac- 
companied by  Dr  Barclay  and  his  son,  and  taUng  with  ns  only 
our  servant  Bashid.  Our  course  was  about  west,  on  the  road  to 
the  convent  of  the  Cross,  leaving  the  upper  pool  on  our  right. 
Crossing  the  swell  of  land  beyond,  which  here  marks  the  water- 
shed between  the  waters  flowing  east  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  those 
flowing  west  to  the  Mediterranean,  we  descended  gradually  into 
another  wide  basin,  forming  the  head  of  an  open  valley  running 
off  a little  south  of  west.  At  8.30  the  convent  of  the  Cross  was 
on  our  right,  a few  rods  distant,  in  its  green  shallow  valley,  as  we 
had  seen  it  on  our  approach  to  Jerusalem  the  week  before.'  A 
large  building  was  now  in  the  process  of  erection,  intended  for  a 
school  or  college.  The  great  Greek  convent  in  the  city,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  likewise  established  a latge  and  good  school ; and 
the  Latins  were  said  to  be  about  to  open  schools  in  their  new 
building  near  the  T&&  gate.  All  these,  it  was  understood,  had 
been  set  on  foot  in  consequence  of  the  schools  established  by  the 
English  missionaries.  It  was  also  reported,  that  the  Greek 
convent  in  the  city  was  buying  up  all  the  land  they  could  get 
hold  of,  both  in  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country,  even  whole 
villages ; and  this  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  counteracting 

' See  Above,  p.  189. 
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and  keeping  out  the  Englisk.  That  they  are  jealous  of  English 
influence,  we  have  already  seen.' 

We  kept  on  down  the  valley,  after  the  junction  of  that  in 
which  the  convent  stands,  about  west  by  south.  At  9 o’clock  we 
had  sight  of  M&lihah,  occupying  a Tell  among  the  hills  on  our 
right*  Ten  minutes  later,  the  broad  and  shallow  Wady  from 
the  plain  of  Bephaim,  coming  down  on  the  west  of  Beit  Sflf&& 
and  north  of  Bherafkt,  joined  the  one  we  were  in.  The  latter 
now  takes  the  name  of  Wady  el-Werd  or  Valley  of  Boses  ; not 
as  a mere  &ncy  name,  but  from  the  fact  that  roses  are  here  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  The  gardens  or  rather  fields  of  roses, 
among  olive  trees  and  vineyards,  commence  above  M&lihah  and 
continue  nearly  to  'Ain  Tdlo.  The  ground  is  ploughed  over ; 
and  the  rose  bushes  are  planted  quite  fhr  apart.  We  met  twenty 
or  more  women  with  loads  of  the  blossoms  on  their  heads,  going 
to  market  in  the  city ; where  the  roses  bring  about  four  piastres 
the  roU,  and  are  us^  for  making  rose  water. 

We  were  now  upon  the  Gaza  road  ; along  which  were  many 
marks  of  antiquity,  though  we  noticed  no  traces  of  ancient 
pavement.  At  9.15  Sher^t  was  still  nearer  to  us  on  the  left  ; ' 
and  also  a Tell  on  the  same  side  called  Beit  MirmU.  Here  the 
valley  becomes  contracted  between  rocky  ridges  on  each  side. 
At  9.20  we  came  to  ’Ain  Yftlo,  a small  fountain  on  the  left  hand, 
considerably  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  issue  of 
water  is  quite  small,  and  not  very  cold.  From  this  fountain 
M&lihah  gets  its  supply  of  water.  Here  is  a small  heap  of  ruins, 
perhaps  of  a former  chapel,  with  two  or  three  small  columns. 
We  stopped  five  minuter 

The  path  continues  along  the  bed  of  the  valley,  on  a course 
about  west,  to  'Ain  Hanlyeh.  At  9.30  Wady  Ahmed  came  in 
on  the  left,  from  the  north  side  of  Beit  Jftla ; a deep  valley,  down 
which  comes  a road  from  Beit  J&la  and  Bethlehem.  Afterwards 
the  valley  opens  a little ; and  the  path  lies  along  above  the  bot- 
tom on  the  left.  At  9.45  there  was  an  excavated  sepulchre  by 
the  way  side  above  us.  We  came  at  9.50  to  'Ain  Haniyeh, 
known  to  the  Latins  and  to  travellers  as  the  fountain  of  Philip. 
This  is  somewhat  larger  than  ’Ain  Y&lo.  It  is  in  like  manner 
on  the  hill-side  above  the  road ; and  waters  extensive  gardens  of 
vegetables  in  the  valley  below.  Here,  too,  are  a few  columns  in 
a field  near  by ; and  at  the  fountain  is  seen  an  immense  block, 
like  a fragment  of  the  shaft  of  a very  large  column.  These  are 
probably  the  remains  of  a chapeL*  The  fountain  and  gardens 

' Sm  ftboTA,  p.  194.  WM  yet  stonduig;  Qnarean.  U.  p.  697. 

* Bearing  at  9 o'doek:  M4llhah«  W.  ^ Poeo^  IL  i pp.  45,  46  to  tho  la- 

BL  Sberm£t  S.  Beit  S&fafa  S.  45'"  £.  gend,  which  make*  the  fountain  where 

* Sberafit  here  bore  S.  50**  EL  Philip  baptised  the  eonooh,  aee  below  lUk- 

* In  the  days  of  Qaarenalufl,  and  even  der  7th. 
m kUa  aa  Pooocke,  a iMut  of  thia  chapel 

VoL.  U1.-23 
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belong  to  the  village  of  Welejeh  ; though  that  village  itself  is 
supplied  by  a fountain  within  it.  Here  again  we  stopped'  five 
minutes. ' 

The  path  soon  descends  to  the  bed  of  the  valley ; and  h 
sufficiently  rough  and  difficult.  At  10.10  the  village  Welejeh 
was  high  on  our  right,  three  eighths  of  a mile  distant,  on  the 
west  side  of  a short  and  steep  side  Wady.’  We  came  at  10.30, 
by  a steep  ascent,  to  the  village  of  Bittir,  placed  at  a consider* 
able  elevation  on,  or  rather  just  beyond,  the  western  flank  of  Wady 
Bittir,  which  here  comes  in  from  the  southeast.  Its  head  is 
near  el-KhOdr  (8t.  Geoi^).  As  it  here  enters  the  Wady  which 
we  had  followed  down,  its  sides  are  high,  steep,  and  rugged  ; and 
from  this  point  the  united  valley  is  called  Wady  Bittir.  In  front 
of  the  village  the  whole  Wady  turns  short  to  the  right ; and 
then  sweeps  around  a^in  to  the  left  in  almost  a semicircle ; 
enclosing  a large  and  high  Tell,  which  is  connected  by  a lower 
narrow  ridge  with  the  table  land  on  the  south.  At  the  village, 
which  thus  stands  in  an  angle,  is  a fine  fountain,  larger  than 
both  those  we  had  already  seen,  and  with  water  enough  to  turn 
a mill.  Below  the  fountain  are  extensive  gardens  on  terracea 
There  are  marks  upon  the  steep  rocks  near  by,  as  if  a channel 
had  once  been  carried  along  them  ; perhaps  for  a.milL  The 
village  is  not  large ; and  seemed  poor  and  dirty.  It  is  probably 
the  Baether  of  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.’ 

Taking  an  old  man  as  guide,  and  leading  our  horses  with 
difficulty  up  the  steep  and  slippery  rocks  along  the  path,  we 
ascended  northwest  to  the  summit  of  the  Tell  in  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  village.  The  top  of  the  connecting  ridge  or  neck  is 
narrow  and  rocky.  Where  it  joins  the  steep  southern  side  of 
the  TeU,  it  has  apparently  been  cut  through  ; and  thus  a wide 
trench  formed,  above  which  the  summit  of  the  Tell  rises  some 
forty  feet.  This  wide  trench  may  possibly  be  artificial ; but  its 
width  and  the  height  of  the  Tell  above  it  would  seem  rather  to 
indicate  the  contrary.  On  the  declivity  of  the  TeU  towards  the 
viUage,  east  of  the  neck,  are  three  excavated-  caves  of  some 
extent ; perhaps  sepulchres.  The  top  of  the  TeU  has  an  area  of 
five  or  six  acres  ; the  northern  part  being  somewhat  lower  than 
the  southern  ; and  the  whole  is  more  or  less  ploughed  and  cul- 
tivated. The  soU  is  very  stony ; and  the  stones  have  been 
gathered  and  thrown  together  in  many  unmeaning  heaps.  We 

' From  the  foantoin,  Bittir  bore  S.  45^ 

W. 

* This  is  the  villa«  known  to  the.  Latins 
as  Villa  Sancti  PhflippL”  It  is  correctly 
described  by  Qaaresmios  as  on  the  hQl- 
side,  and  reached  by  orossing  the  valley 
frwn  the  fountain ; that  is,  by  Ascending 


the  valley  for  fifteen  minutaa,  and  then  ss- 
cending.  IL  p.  697.  Pococke  II.  L p.  46. 

' See  note  on  p.  156,  above.  Jeitune 
has  Baeiher  for  the  of  the  Septoa> 

gint,  doubtless  from  the  reading 
Pococke  writes  the  name  BHuty  and  np- 
poses  it  to  be  for  Beth-zur  \ IL  i.  p.  46 
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saw  one  or  two  squared  stones  on  the  southwest  side.  Otherwise 
there  is  no  trace  of  ruins  ; except  upon  the  highest  point, 
towards  the  northeast,  where  are  the  remains  of  what  was  once 
apparently  a square  tower,  of  perhaps  forty  feet  on  each  side.  It 
was  huilt  of  stones  broken  to  a rough  surfece ; and  the  whole 
was  of  the  very  rudest  construction.  There  is  no  water  nearer 
than  the  fountain  at  the  village  helow ; nor  is  there  any  trace 
of  cisterns.  The  spot  is  now  called  Khirbet  el-Yehhd,  ‘ Ruins 
of  the  Jews.’ 

From  this  summit  we  saw  upon  the  southern  hills  the  vil- 
lages Hhsfin  and  el-Kabu ; and  on  the  northern,  beyond  Wady 
Bittlr,  the  ruins  of  Kuriet  el-Sa’ideh.  We  could  also  distinguish 
the  point  where  the  Wady  Bittlr  unites  with  the  great  Wady 
from  Kulonieh,  near  the  village  'Akftr  ; perhaps  an  hour  and  a 
half  distant  from  where  we  stcx^.  Near  it  is  a place  called  Deir 
esh-Sheikh.‘ 

This  Tell,  from  its  strong  position  and  proximity  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Bittlr,  has,  on  the  strength  of  the  latter  name,  been  of 
late  years  assumed  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bether  ;*  the  scene 
of  the  last  great  catastrophe  of  the  Jews  in  their  war  against 
Hadrian  under  the  leadership  of  the  famous  Bar-cochba,  “ Son 
of  a Star.’’  * To  enable  us  to  form  a judgment  on  this  point,  it 
will  he  necessar)’  to  bring  together  the  few  historical  data  which 
have  come  down  to  us. 

The  writers  of  the  Talmud  place  Bether  at  four  miles  from  the 
sea.*  Eusebius,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  it  as  a city  strongly 
fortified,  and  not  far  distant  from  Jerusalem.*  This  slight  notice 
fiom  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  is  all  that  we  have 
relating  to  Bether,  except  from  Jewish  writers.  The  name  Be- 
iher  or  Beth-Tar  * seems  not  to  have  been  ancient ; but  to  have 
become  known  only  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
It  is  rendered  dotnus  inqvisitoria  vel  explorationis ; because, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Holy  City,  watchmen  are  said  to  have 
been  posted  there  to  spy  out  those  going  up  to  visit  the  ruins, 
and  inform  against  them.’  If  any  stress  can  be  laid  upon  this 
etymology,  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  Bether  was  on  the  north 


‘ BaartDgt  from  the  TeU : Bittir  S.  45* 
E.  186*.  el-Keba  265*.  Kuriet 

ee-Stt*ideb  852%  Jonctioa  of  Wedj  Bittir 
•fee.  800'. 

* Holj  City.  IL  p.  210  eq. 

* See  V<^  L p.  869.  [iL  6.]  MOnter 
Jtdiaeber  Krieg.  etc.  § 20.  Treiuleted  by 
W.  W.  Tomer  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  p. 
488  iq. 

* ReUod  PabeaC.  p.  689. 

* Eoeeb.  H.  E.  4.  6,  ixfidtrarros  8)  rev 

fr0vt  4irr«Kai8cK4roi/  r^r 


rlaf  *A8pidrou  kotA 

i|r  6xvp^drtt$  r»r  w 

* Heb.  uanally  apparently  for 

; see  Lightfoot  0pp.  e<L  Leoad.  IL 
p.  208.  Eoaebioa  writes  as  in  the 

preceding  note.  Lat  Bether,  Beihar,  Be^ 
tkara.  Biter,  etc. 

* Monter  Jod.  Eri^  § 20.  n.  Also  in 

Biblioth.  Sac.  1843,  439,  457.  Ligbt- 

foot  0pp.  ed.  Leosd.  IL  p.  209. 
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of  Jerasalem ; since  the  greater  number  of  Jewish  visitois  would 
naturally  come  from  that  quarter  ; where  a very  large  population 
of  Jews  continued  to  reside  undisturbed  in  GalUee  and  the  adja> 
cent  region. 

Jewish  writers  describe  Bether  as  a city  of  great  extent  and 
a vast  population  ; hut  their  accounts  are  highly  exaggerated. 
It  had,  they  say,  firam  four  hundred  to  five  himdr^  synagogues ; 
in  each  four  hrmdred  teachers  ; and  in  the  smallest  four  hundred 
scholars.'  Jerome  speaks  of  the  “ many  thousands"  of  Jews  who 
had  taken  refuge  there  from  the  Romans.*  The  siege  continued 
fi>r  three  and  a half  years  ; and  the  city  was  captured  with  great 
bloodshed  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  Hadrian,  in 
A.  D.  135.*  The  Talmudists  relate,  that  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  were  slain  in  Bether ; that  the  horses  waded  up  to 
their  mouths  in  blood  ; and  that  the  blood  of  those  that  fell 
rolled  along  in  its  current  stones  of  four  pounds  weight.*  How- 
ever exaggerated  all  this  may  be,  it  seems  a necessary  conclusion, 
that  Bether  was  a city  of  some  size  and  strength. 

Where  then  was  this  city  situated  ? Not  at  the  Betarvm 
of  the  Itineraries,  on  the  way  from  Csesarea  to  Antipatris  and 
Lydda  ; * although  the  name  accords  sufficiently  well.  This  too 
would  nearly  agree  with  the  testimony  of  the  Rabbins,  that 
Bether  was  four  Roman  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  j^ut  Beta- 
rum  was  apparently  nothing  more  than  a village  or  station  on 
the  great  ro^,  and  must  Imve  been  well  known  to  Eusebius  ; 
who  nevertheless  testifies,  that  Bether  was  a strong  city  near 
Jerusalem.'  The  reputed  origin  of  the  name  Bether  or  Beth- 
Tar,  as  above  given,  implies  that  it  was  near  Jerusalem,  and 
probably  on  the  north.  And  further,  the  many  captives  taken 
in  the  final  catastrophe  of  this  war,  were  exposed  for  sale  at  the 
Terebinth,  or  house  of  Abraham,  near  Hebron ; afterwards  at 
Gaza ; and  then  those  remaining  were  transported  to  Egypt.* 
Now  if  Bether  was  near  Jerusalem,  the  removal  of  the  captives 
in  this  direction  was  natural  and  obvious  ; while,  if  it  lay  upon 
the  plain  and  near  the  sea,  such  a course  was  uimatural  and 
improbable. — Yet  a Jewish  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  century 
finds  Bether  on  the  way  between  Samaria  and  Arsftf,  at  a place 
of  ruins  then  called  Bether.  This  was  probably  the  earlier 
Betarum  ; and  seems  to  mark  a Jewish  tradition  of  the  over- 
throw of  Bar-cochba  as  connected  with  that  spot.' 


‘ Monter  L c.  and  in  Biblio^  Saa  1848, 
p.439. 

* Comm.  In  Zach.  viU.  19. 

' So  according  to  the  beat  aoconnta, 
Monter  L o.  Othera  make  it  A.  D.  ItX 
' See  Valeaina'  Note  on  Enaeb.  H.  E.  4. 
6.  D.  4.  Monter  L dt  Biblioth.  Sac.  1843, 
p.  44U 


' Itin.  Antottini  et  Hieroa  ed  tVeeaeUD^ 
pp.  150,  600. 

* See  the  preceding  page,  n.  6. 

’ See  ftillj  in  VoLL  p.  869.  n.  8.  [B.  T. 
n.8.1 

■ lahak  Chelo  in  A.  D.  1884 ; Canootp, 
Itin.  p.  252. 
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Nor  can  Bether  have  been  sitnated  at  Beth-horon,  nor  at 
Bethlehem,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some.  There  is  no  affinity 
between  the  names ; nor  is  there  any  other  circumstance  to 
surest  an  identity.* 

Was  then  the  city  of  Bether  identical  with  the  Tell  now 
known  as  Khirbet  el-Yehbd,  near  the  village  of  Bittir  ? The 
names,  though  not  the  same,  are  yet  sufficiently  in  accord,* 
The  place  also  is  strong ; and  it  is  not  far  from  Jerusalem. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  name  cannot  here  determine 
the  question ; any  more,  indeed,  than  in  the  case  of  Betarum, 
which  we  have  just  considered.  Then,  too,  according  to  the 
reputed  origin  of  the  name,  we  should  look  for  the  city  on  the 
north  of  Jerusalem,  rather  than  on  the  west.  And,  further,  the 
absence  of  all  traces  of  ancient  fortifications,  of  ancient  dwellings, 
and  of  any  supply  of  water,  puts  it  beyond  any  conceivable 
possibility,  that  this  could  ever  have  been  the  site  of  a strong 
and  populous  city  with  its  many  synagogues ; which  sustained  a 
siege  of  three  and  a half  years  ; and  where  tens  of  thousands  of 
Jews,  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands,  were  slain  or  led  away  into 
captivity.  The  name  does  not  require,  nor  do  the  circumstances 
admit  of  such  a supposition. 

The  name  Bitttr,  as  I have  said,  is  in  itself  no  more  decisive 
than  the  name  Betarum  ; strengthened,  too,  as  the  latter  is,  by 
a Jewish  tradition.  Nor  can  the  name  Khirbet  el-Yehfid  (Ruins 
of  the  Jews)  well  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  modem.  Of 
course  it  did  not  come  from  the  Jews  themselves  ; and  therefore 
marks  no  tradition  of  theirs.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  R.  Parchi,  the  best  of  the  early  Jewish  travellers,  speaks 
of  a Bether  as  three  hours  west  by  south  of  Jerusalem  ; referring 
doubtless  to  this  spot.*  But  he  mentions  neither  ruins,  nor 
name,  nor  tradition,  as  cormecting  the  place  with  the  history  of 
Bar-cochba.  Yet  he  was  a zealous  searcher  after  Jewish  anti- 
quities ; and,  had  the  name  Khirbet  el-Yehfid  been  at  that 
time  extant,  he  would  not  have  been  likely  to  pass  it  over  with- 
out notice.* 

The  only  remains  of  masonry,  which  can  be  regarded  as  having 


* OllAiiiu  ftsd  oth«n  refer  to  Betb*ho> 
roD ; an  opinion  reAited  bjr  ReUod.  See 
Reland  Palmt  pi  689.  Cellarii  Not 
OrbU,  n.  p.  450«— Baronina  aasnmed 
Bethlehem,  **  andaci  mann,”  as  Lightfoot 
has  it;  0pp.  ed.  Lensd.  IL  p.  14^ 

* Forthe  Rabbinio  "in  we 

■honld  expect  at  least  the  Arabic  sellable 
Bntf  as  in  Beit  Jftla ; but  the  Arabic  name 

is  not  so  written  or  proooonoed. 

* Beoj.  of  Tnd.  by  Asher,  IL  p.  486. 

* The  following  passage  ischarecteristio 

«f  the  author  of  the  Uoly  IL  p. 

Vox.  in.-23* 


212,  **  The  Sheikh  pmnted  to  the  hills  be* 
hind  the  modem  viUage,  rising  to  about 
the  same  height  as  ^at  [of  ^e  Tell ] on 
which  we  stood,  and  romamed,  * They  mot 
at  them  from  that  hill.*  *Who  shot  at 
whom  ? ' I inquired.  * Oh  I I don't  know,* 
he  replied ; * it  was  a long  while  ago.  How 
should  I know  ? **  This  is  grarely  brought 
forward,  as  a trustworthy  popular  tradition 
of  the  siege  mod  capture  of  bether  by  the 
Romans,  more  than  eerenteea  hundred 
years  ago. 
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belonged  to  a fortification,  are  those  of  the  square  tower  on  the 
highest  point,  already  described.  It  was  bmlt  of  small  stones 
roughly  broken,  if  broken  at  all ; and  was  of  the  rudest  con- 
struction. Hence  it  bears  much  more  the  appearance  of  having 
been  built  as  the  stronghold  of  some  Arab  robber  chief;  like 
that  now  seen  at  Kfistdl,  where  the  fiunily  Abu  Ghaush  some- 
times took  refuge.' 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  other  instances,  as  at  Jotapata,  all 
traces  of  former  fortifications  have  vanish^,  and  yet  no  one 
doubts  the  identity  of  the  site.  But  in  the  case  of  Jotapata, 
the  place  is  at  once  recognised  by  its  correspondence  with  the 
minute  description  of  Josephus.  And  although  the  fortifications 
hare  disappeared,  yet  the  foundations  of  the  town  are  still  seen ; 
and  the  cisterns  and  caverns  of  the  fortress  remain.*  So  too  in 
respect  to  the  ancient  strong  place  Beth-Zacharia,  which  we 
visited  four  days  later ; although  its  walls  and  defences  are 
gone,  yet  the  foundations,  and  the  columns,  and  the  cisterns  still 
remain  ; and  they  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  identity,  nor  of 
its  ancient  importance  and  strength.' 

F tom  aU  these  considerations,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
we  cannot  as  yet  definitely  assume,  that  the  great  and  strong 
city  of  Bether  was  situated  on  or  around  the  Tell  of  Bittlr. 

I venture  here  to  repeat  a suggestion  which  I have  formerly 
made  and  which  I desire  to  have  regarded  only  as  a sugges- 
tion, to  be  hereafter  perhaps  received  or  rejected,  according  as 
new  facts  and  circumstances  shall  be  discovered.  It  is  simply 
the  inquiry.  Whether  after  all  Bether  may  not  have  been  the 
same  with  Bethel  1 The  change  from  I to  r is  a common  one 
in  all  langui^es.  It  is,  too,  a circumstance  to  be  remarked,  that 
all  the  later  Jewish  writers,  who  alone  s])eak  of  Bether,  seem  to 
make  no  mention  of  Bethel  whatever,  as  then  existing ; and  speak 
of  it  only  in  connection  with  its  history  in  the  Old  Testament* 
The  Talmudists,  writing  in  Galilee  and  Babylon,  far  from  Judea 
and  forbidden  to  set  foot  upon  its  soil,  might  easily  lose  sight  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  names.  That  the  name  Bethel  was 
actually  changed,  and  that  the  form  Bethar  did  for  a time  pre- 
vail, appears  from  the  language  of  the  Bourdeauz  pilgrim  in 
A.  D.  333.  In  going  from  Neapolis  to  Jerusalem  he  saw,  on 
the  left  hand,  twelve  or  thirteen  Boman  miles  from  the  latter 
city,  a “villa,”  called  Bethar.*  This  corresponds  precisely 
with  the  position  of  Bethel.  And  Jerome  expressly  refers  the 

* See  eboye,  p.  158. 

* See  abovef  pp.  105,  106. 

* See  below,  under  Maj  8th. 

^ See  more  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1S4S, 

pi.  458  sq, 

* See  Ligbtfoot  in  his  article  on  Btthel; 


0pp.  n.  p.  185.  ed.  Leosd.  Reland  Pa- 
llet p.  ^6  sq. 

* Itin.  Hieros.  p.  588  sq.  “ inde  [a  Ke^ 
poll]  mlUia  xxyiii  enntibns  Hierasalem  in 
parte  sinistra  est  TiUa  c^me  dicitnr  Betbar* 
. . . Inde  Hienisalem  millia  xii*** 
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catastrophe  of  the  Jews  under  Hadrian  to  Bethd ; showing 
apparently  that  he  regarded  this  as  the  Bether  of  the  Rabbins.' 

If  this  view  be  well  founded,  we  have  a site  not  far  distant 
from  Jerusalem,  near  the  great  road  on  thenor^A,  with  extensive 
and  important  ruins  still  remaining ; and  occupying  a position  not 
80  strong  indeed  as  the  Tell  of  Bittir,  but  yet  far  stronger  than 
the  site  of  Eleutheropolis.  It  might  throw  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion, were  travellers  to  examine  further  the  ruins  of  Bethel ; and 
ascertain,  whether  or  not  among  them  there  are  perhaps  traces 
of  that  Jewish  synagogue  architecture,  of  which  we  found  so 
many  remains  in  Galilee.* 


We  returned  to  the  village  of  Bittir,  and  took  our  lunch  at 
the  fountain,  under  the  shade  of  a wide-dreading  mulberry  tree. 
Our  purpose  was  to  return  by  a differenr  route  ; so  as  to  pass  in 
sight  of  'Ain  K&rim.  Setting  off  at  12.10,  we  first  fbllowed  up 
the  valley,  and  came  at  12.30  to  the  fork  at  the  side  Wady  of 
WelejeL  A path  leads  up  on  the  east  side  of  this  Wady;  but 
we  missed  it,  and  clambered  the  steep  hill  among  the  rocks  for  a 
time  without  path ; thus  losing  ten  minutes.  At  length  we 
found  a man  in  the  fields,  and  took  him  as  a ^de.  He  soon 
brought  us  into  the  pilgrims’  road  leading  over  from  St.  Philip’s 
fountain  to  St.  John’s  in  the  Desert.  It  was  sufficiently  rugged 
and  bad.  At  12.45  we  were  opposite  Welcjeh,  a quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.*  Our  course  was  about  north  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge  between  the  two  great  valleys.  This  we  reached  at  1.05  ; 
and  looked  down  into  the  Wady  Beit  Hanina,  coming  from 
KulOnieh.  Here  we  stopped  for  ten  minutes. 

At  our  feet  was  the  small  village  of  Jaura  in  a short  side 
valley  or  nook.  Further  down  the  great  valley,  on  the  other  side, 
was  S&t&f ; opposite  to  which,  our  guide  said,  is  the  fountain  and 
ruined  convent  called  el-Habis,  the  native  name  for  St.  John’s 
in  the  Desert,  about  an  hour  from  ’Ain  Karim.*  In  the  south, 
on  the  western  brow  of  the  mountains,  nearly  in  a line  with 
Jedftr,  but  less  distant,  was  pointed  out  Beit  SakArieh,  which  we 
visited  afterwards.  ’Am  Kdrim  was  not  here  visible  ; but  Soba 
was  in  sight,  as  also  Kfllonieh,  Neby  Samwil,  and  other  places.* 


' Hi«roD  Comm,  in  Zaoh.  viii.  19, 
**  Capta  nrbs  Bethel,  ad  quam  ronlta  millia 
oonfogeroot  Judieorum  : aratnm  templum 
in  i^omiiuam  geotis  oppreseac,  a Tito 
Aflulo  Bofo.”  T^e  mention  of  Titus  An- 
nius  (Toranns)  shows,  that  Jerome 

is  hero  speaking  of  events  that  took  place 
tinder  Hadrian. — Tiilemont  suggests  that 
Bfthel  is  here  a false  reading  for  B*ther ; 
Hist  des  Kmp.  IL  p.  809.  But  there  is 
DO  trace  of  anj  various  reading;  nor  is 
Btiher  the  fonn  nsoall/  foood  in  Latin 


writers.  Jerome  himself  ^parontly  men- 
tions Bittir  as  Bathar  ; see  on  p.  266,  n.  8 

* K.  g.  at  Kcfr  Biriim,  Meir6n,  Irbi^ 
Tell  Hum,  Kedes,  etc.  We  did  not  revisit 
Bethel ; and  I re^t  that  the  thought  of 
liirtlier  examination  did  not  occur  to  me, 
while  I was  in  a situation  to  realise  it 

* Bearings  at  12.45  t AVelejeh  185%  ^ 
m.  H5skn  203'*. 

* Tobler  DenkbL  p.  658.  Prokeach,  pi 
120.  See  Quaresmius  IL  p.  707. 

* Bearings  at  1.05 : Janra  N«  85*  E.  ) 
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Starting  again  at  1.20,  we  struck  the  road  from  Janra  to 
Jerusalem ; and  kept  upon  it  along  the  brow  above  the  great 
valley  about  N.  E.  by  N.  At  1.40  ’Ain  K&rim  was  below  us  on 
the  left ; a large  and  flourishing  village,  with  the  E ranciscan 
convent  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  midst.  There  is  also  a 
fountain.  The  village  was  below  in  a nook  or  recess  from  the 
great  valley  ; and  was  about  half  a mile  distant  from  us.*  It  is 
doubtless  the  Karem  or  Caraem  of  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.* 

We  now  kept  along  the  usual  road,  which  passes  just  north 
of  Malihoh,  on  a course  about  east.  At  2.10  we  crossed  an 
indentation  of  the  ridge  ; having  M&lihah  on  a Tell  just  on  onr 
right.  In  five  minutes  more  we  struck  again  our  ix^  of  this 
morning  ; but  almost  immediately  left  it  by  a fork  on  the  right, 
leading  tWugh  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  of  Rephaim,  At 
2.30  we  came  out  uponHhe  low  ridge  on  the  west  of  that  plain.' 
Here  we  could  distinguish  the  valley  running  out  firom  its  south- 
west part ; and  could  see  beyond  the  plain  the  convent  of  M&r 
Eli&s  and  its  green  TeU.  Passing  on  now  by  the  direct  road, 
we  reached  the  Y&fa  gate  of  Jerusalem  at  3 o’clock. 

n.  EXCURSION  TO  THE  VICINITT  OF  HEBRON. 

Friday,  May  *Jth. — As  we  expected  to  be  absent  over  night, 
we  took  with  us  both  of  our  servants,  and  all  our  mules,  with  tent 
and  beds.  We  left  the  Yftfa  gate  at  7.35,  on  the  Bethlehem 
road  ; and  reached  M4r  Elihs  at  8.25.  Here  at  the  well  were 
sever^  men,  Greek  Christians,  from  Beit  J&la.  We  inquired 
of  them  about  a Bamah  in  this  region  ; but  they  knew  of  none. 
We  engaged  one  of  them  as  a guide  ; and  turned  more  to  the 
right,  on  the  road  to  Beit  Jhla.  A low  ridge  on  the  right  is  called 
TfibOlyeh  ; and  after  five  minutes  was  a hill  on  the  left,  called 
Bds  Elids.  Here  too  was  a large  sarcophagus  turned  partly 
over  on  one  side,  called  Mary’s  cradle  ; with  small  heaps  of  stones 
around  it.  The  road  from  Mdr  Elids  to  Bethlehem  runs  along 
the  dividing  ridge,  between  the  deep  valley  on  the  left  runniim 
eastwards,  and  the  long  basin  of  Wady  Ahmed,  which  runs  off 
northwest  under  Beit  Jdla  to  Wady  Bittir.  One  of  the  branches 
of  the  latter  begins  not  far  from  Mdr  Elids  in  the  southwest. 

m.  S&taf  N.  25°  W.  KfistQl  2°.  Ku16-  Samwil  17°.  'AinK&rim  m. — Comp, 

nieh  24°.  Keby  Samwll  25°.  Beit  Iksa  Tobler  Denkbl.  pp.  660,  780  sq. 

29°.  Beit  Sdrik  85°.  Belt  Lahm  188°.  * See  abore,  p.  156,  n.  8.  Sept 

Beit  141°.  Beit  Sok4rieh  199°.  Rop4>i,  Jerome  Partem. — For  the  aoooont 

HAsTin  201°.  Suba  835°. — The  villagee  of  given  by  the  Latioe  respecting  the  hoose 
Beit  I>ahm  and  Beit  Jala  were  not  die-  of  Elisabeth,  the  convent  and  chorcb  of 
tioctly  visible ; they  stand  upon  the  eastern  the  Nativi^  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 
•lope  of  their  hills,  and  were  thoa  not  ao  fountain  of  St.  Mary,  so  called,  see  Qoa- 
tuolly  in  sight  resmins  II.  pp.  709-712. 

* Bearings  at  1.  40 : S6ba  815\  Keby  * Herethe  Mouutof  OlivesboreN.  65°  £. 
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Turning  from  the  road  a little  towards  the  left,  we  came  at 
8.50  to  el-Khamts,  or  Khirbet  Khamis.  Here  are  cisterns,  a 
few  hewn  stones,  and  some  fragments  of  columns,  marking  a 
small  ancient  site.  The  guide  said  there  were  also  sepulchres, 
and  the  door  of  a church  ; but  the  latter  proved  to  be  merely 
three  or  four  rather  large  hewn  stones  thrown  together,  one  of 
which  was  grooved.'  This  jilace  is  pointed  out  by  the  Latin 
monks  at  the  present  day,  as  the  Ramah  mentioned  by  Matthew, 
supposed  to  be  near  Rachel’s  tomb.*  We  had  heard  of  this  in 
Jerusalem  ; and  also,  that  some  of  the  recent  Latin  converts  in 
Beit  Jala  now  spoke  of  this  spot  as  Ramah.  But  the  Greeks 
know  nothing  of  it ; nor  does  Quaresmius  or  the  earlier  travellers 
speak  of  it.  Yet  Eusebius  and  Jerome  assume  a Ramah  near 
Bethlehem,  in  order  to  afford  an  ezjdanation  of  the  language  of 
Matthew.’  This  however  is  quite  unnecessary.  In  the  original 
passage  of  Jeremiah,  Rachel,  the  ancestress  of  the  tribe  of 
^njamin,  is  poetically  introduced  as  bewailing  the  departure 
of  her  descendants  into  exile,  from  Ramah  of  Benjamin,  their 
place  of  rendezvous.* 

Ten  minutes  brought  us  to  Rachel’s  tomb.  This  had  been 
enlarged  since  our  former  visit,  by  the  addition  of  a square  cotirt 
on  the  east  side,  with  high  walls  and  arches.  Beyond  the  road 
which  passes  here,  and  northeast  from  the  tomb,  we  looked  at 
the  traces  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  which  was  carried  up  the  slope 
of  the  hill  by  means  of  tubes  or  perforated  blocks  of  stone,  fitted 
together  with  sockets  and  tenons,  and  originally  cemented.  We 
saw  other  like  traces  further  up  the  hiU  the  next  day;  but 
stones  of  this  kind  are  seen  nowhere  else  in  this  region. 

We  left  Rachel’s  tomb  at  9.15  for  tirtfis  ; at  first  along  the 
camel  road  to  Hebron,  which  passes  on  the  west  of  Bethlehem. 
At  9.30,  we  turned  more  to  the  left,  in  order  to  gain  the  path 
along  the  aqueduct.  This  we  stnxck  at  9.40,  and  followed  it. 
There  are  frequent  openings  in  the  aqueduct ; and  the  stones 
adjacent  to  them  seem  to  be  hollowed  out ; but  the  aqueduct  in 
this  part  is  later,  and  is  mostly  laid  with  tubes  of  pottery.  By  a 
mistake  of  our  guide  we  turned  down  the  steep  slope  on  the  left  too 
soon  ; and  after  a very  difficult  descent  reached  Urtfis  at  10.5, 
some  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  aqueduct.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  Etam  of  the  Scriptures.* 

Here  is  a large  and  noble  fountain  with  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  reservoir.  The  mins  of  a former  vUlage  are  scattered 
among  the  rocks  on  the  declivity  of  the  northern  hiU.  The 

* Bearingt  from  eUKhsmtst  FureidU  ” Matt.  2,  18,  quoted  from  Jer.  31,  11 ; 
150*.  CooTent  of  Bethleheni  IS?**.  Beit  comp.  Jar.  40,  1. — Sea  Onomact.  art  Ra~ 
Ma  2S8'.  K&bbet  Kilttl  138%  ^ ro.  mo/e.  Keland  PaL  p.  964. 

* Prokeach  p.  110.  SaUba^er  Up.  * Jer.  31,  11;  ootnp.  40,  1. 

1S4.  See  VoL  I.  p.  477.  [iL  168.] 
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level  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  has  been  leased  by  Mr 
Meshullam,  a convert  from  Judaism  ; who  formerly  kept  a hotel  in 
Jerusalem.  He  had  now  brought  it  under  tillage  for  three  years, 
and  raised  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  Jerusalem  market.  The 
fields  are  aU  irrigated  from  the  fountain  ; and  in  this  country 
everything  thrives  with  water.  As  seen  from  above,  the  bottom 
of  the  vaUey,  thus  cultivated,  presented  a beautiful  appearance. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  scientific  tillage  of  western  Europe ; 
yet  such  is  the  strength  of  the  soil  and  the  abundance  of  water, 
that  the  returns  are  larger,  and  (as  Meshullam  said)  remunera- 
tive. 

We  met  here  seven  or  eight  Americans,  men  and  women. 
Seventh  Day  Baptists  from  Philadelphia  and  the  vicinity.  They 
had  come  out  as  missionaries  to  introduce  agriculture  among  the 
Jews  ; but  being  unacquainted  with  the  language  and  customs 
of  the  country,  and  therefore  helpless,  they  hi^  been  taken  by 
Meshullam  into  his  employ  ; where  they  found  at  least  food  and 
shelter.  They  did  not,  however,  appear  satisfied  ; and  seemed 
to  us  likely  to  leave  the  place  so  soon  as  they  could  help  them- 
selves. . Indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  following  winter,  a quarrel 
arose  between  them  and  Meshullam,  and  they  removed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Y&fa.  They  told  us  they  had  brought  out 
with  them  American  ploughs  ; but  could  make  no  use  of  them 
for  want  of  stronger  teams.  A similar  colony  of  Germans  had 
been  in  like  manner  employed  by  Meshullam  two  years  before  ; 
a glowing  report  from  whom  is  given  by  Ritter.  But  they  too 
ht^  become  dissatisfied  ; and  were  now  dispersed.'  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  idea  of  speedily  converting  the 
Jews,  living  as  strangers  in  Palestine,  into  an  agricultural  people, 
is  altogether  visionary. 

Leaving  tlrt&s  at  10.55  we  came  at  11.20  to  el-Burak,  the 
castle  at  the  Poole.  On  the  way  were  some  traces  of  an  ancient 
road.  At  this  time  the  lower  pool  was  empty  ; in  the  middle 
one  the  water  covered  only  the  bottom  ; while  the  upper  one 
was  fill!  or  nearly  so.  A little  streamlet  from  above  was  running 
into  the  middle  pool  at  its  upper  end.*  After  a stop  of  five 
minutes  we  took  the  Hebron  road ; and  at  11.35  were  on  the 
top  of  the  southern  hill  Along  the  ascent  are  traces  of  an 
ancient  paved  road  ; but  no  ruts.  The  village  and  convent  of 
St.  George  (el-Khfldr)  were  visible  in  the  north,  beyond  the  valley 
of  the  Pools.*  On  the  left  below  us  was  a short  Wady,  with  a 
side  aqueduct.  We  now  kept  along  on  high  ground  ; and  soon 

' Ritter,  Erdk.  XVI.  p.  282.  £.  el-Bnr»k  N.  40**  E. — For  the  nibMsqtMMit 

* For  ft  full  description  of  these  pooU,  ronte,  see  ftlso  in  VoL  L pp.  216,  217.  [L 

seo  VoL  L p.  474  sq.  [u.  164  sq.]  819>82L] 

* Beftnngft  ftt  11.S5:  el-KhCidr  N.  6* 
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had  on  our  left  the  deep  Wady  Biy&r,  here  a narrow  gorge, 
running  off  about  N.  75°  E.  with  another  side  aqueduct,  and  a 
square  ruin  on  the  further  side,  called  Deir  el-Benfit.  We  soon 
deaeended  a little  (at  11.50)  into  the  small  cultivated  plain  from 
which  the  Wady  issues.  In  this  plain  several  Wadys  unite, 
coming  from  various  directions.  We  followed  up  a shallow  one, 
8.  35°  W.  formerly  named  to  ns  Wady  Tuheishimeh ; and  at 
12.5  saw  on  our  right  the  ruin  of  Beit  F&ghhr,  half  a mile 
distant,  having  a Wely  and  a fountain.'  Beaching  the  head  of 
the  valley  at  12.30,  we  came  out  upon  level  land  ; and  then  at 
12.40  rose  to  a higher  tract  of  table  land.  Here  Beit  Fejj&r 
was  visible  on  high  ground  at  a distance  in  the  southeast ; ' 
while  nearer  to  us,  but  hidden  by  a ridge,  was  said  to  be  the  ruin 
of  Bereikht.  Ten  minutes  later,  the  ruin  Bereiktt  was  just 
risible  over  a depression  in  the  ridge,  bearing  116°.  This  form 
corresponds  to  an  ancient  ’Berachah,  which  gave  name  to  a valley 
in  the  south  of  Tekoa,  the  scene  of  Jehosaphat’s  thanksgiving.* 
We  heard  of  it  on  our  former  journey  ; but  it  was  first  visited 
by  Mr  Wolcott.*  The  ruins  lie  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley, 
on  a small  eminence  ; and  cover  three  or  four  acres.  The  Wady 
is  not  now  called  after  the  mins,  except  just  opposite  to  them ; 
but  bears  lower  down  the  name  of  Wady  Kbanzireh. 

We  came  at  12.55  to  the  brow  of  a long  descent,  looking  out 
over  a lower  tract  of  country  on  the  south.  Here  Halhfil  came 
in  sight,  and  several  other  places.’  Half  way  or  more  down  the 
long  declivity  is  a cistern  and  Kibleh  or  praying-place  ; where  at 
1.10  we  stopped  for  lunch.  Here  Merrina,  a small  ruin  was 
visible,  bearing  256°,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  beyond  the  green 
Wady.  We  set  off  again  at  1.40,  and  descended  into  the  broad 
and  fertile  plain  of  Wady  ’Arrfib  ranning  off  southeast ; and, 
after  crossing  a low  swell,  came  to  another  like  valley  bearing 
the  same  name,  and  uniting  with  the  former  one  just  below. 
The  united  Wady  rans  to  Wady  Jeh&r  south  of  Tekoa,  and  so 
to  the  Dead  Sea.*  Beyond,  on  the  left,  at  2 o’clock,  we  had  a 
ruin  called  Beit  Za'ter.  At  2.10  we  reached  the  reservoir  of 
Kfifin ; the  viUage  being  a quarter  of  a mile  distant  on  the 
right.’  It  is  inhabited  ; and  has  in  it  a large  ruined  building, 
which  makes  quite  a show  at  a distance.' 


’ Bearing  of  Beit  Ffigh&r,  N.  75”  W.  | 
m 

* Bearing*  at  12.40:  Beit  Fejjftr  153*. 
Beit  Ummar  200'.  Beit  SAwtr,  a roin, 
831”,  4 zn.— Instead  of  Beit  Fej|ftr,  Dr 
BTilsn  write*  Beit  Uajar;  but  erroneouslj. 
Mjr  cooDpanioo,  Dr  Smith,  took  imecial 
pains  to  daj,  to  verify  the  name.  Lands 
of  the  Bibl^  L p.  8S6.  Ritter  XVL  p. 
270. 

* 2 Chr.  20,  26,  oomp.  20. 


« See  VoL  L p.  491.  [ii.  189.]  Wolcot* 
in  Biblloth.  Sacra,  1848,  n.  4^  Comp. 
Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  L p.  88& 
Ritter  Ezdk.  XV.  L p.  685. 

' Bearinn  at  12.56 : Beit  Ummar  280”. 
HaM1202\  K6f!n  217”.  Shiy6kh  172*. 

• See  VoL  I.  p.  488.  [L  186.1 

’ Bearings  at  the  tank  of  K6f  to : Beit 
Fej)^  88°  Belt  Za’ter  69”.  Beit  Kheirdn 
196*.  K6rin  276”,  4 m. 

* Kfif  la  is  the  |diM  erroneously  named 
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After  five  minutes  more  we  were  in  another  shallow  Wady, 
coming  from  the  south  and  passing  off  northeast  to  Wady 
'Arrhb.  We  followed  it  up,  or  a branch  of  it ; and  at  2.35 
came  out  on  a low  ridge  looking  into  a like  parallel  Wady  on 
our  left.  Beyond  this  latter,  on  a hill,  was  the  ruin  Beit 
Eheirfin,  half  a mile  distant  ‘ The  road  then  descends  a little, 
and  passes  along  on  the  west  side  of  this  Wady  here  running 
north. 

Thus  far  we  had  followed  from  the  Pools  the  same  road 
that  we  travelled  in  1838,  on  our  first  approach  to  the  Holy 
City,  and  our  first  day  in  Palestine.  We  had  then  been  com- 
pelled, wearied  and  exhausted  as  we  were  from  our  long  journey 
m the  desert,  to  hasten  over  the  tract  between  Hebron  and 
Jerusalem  without  a guide.  Hence,  on  some  points  we  obtained 
no  information,  and  on  others  were  misled.  I had  ever  re- 
garded that  day  as  in  some  respects  the  least  satisfimtory  in 
all  our  former  journey ; and  was  not  sorry  now  to  retrace  the 
road. — The  main  features  of  the  country,  thus  far,  consisted  of 
low  rocky  hills  with  intervening  valleys,  uninteresting,  unculti- 
vated, and  the  hills  thinly  covered  with  bushes,  chiefly  ^rub  oaks. 
Beyond  this  point,  towards  the  south,  there  is  more  cultivation ; 
and  the  hills  are  more  naked  of  bushes,  being  tilled  often  to  the 
top. 

We  now  turned  fiom  the  Hebron  road  more  southwesterly ; 
along  a low  neck  which  separated  the  Wady  on  our  left  from 
Wady  Bishr&sh  on  our  right ; the  latter  descending  rapidly 
westwards  towards  Wady  es-Shr,  as  was  said.  Our  purpose  was 
to  ascend  a high  rounded  Tell  just  on  the  west  of  the  Hebron 
road,  in  the  hope  of  finding  ruins.  We  reached  the  top  at 
3 o'clock ; but  found  nothing.  The  tower  of  Beit  Sflr  was 
before  us,  on  another  lower  Tell  in  the  southwest.'  After  a 
delay  of  ten  minutes,  we  struck  down  across  the  intervening  val- 
ley through  the  fields,  without  a path ; and  came  at  3.20  to  the 
tower  of  Beit  Bhr.  From  this  place  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh,  on  the 
Hebron  road,  bore  N.  80°  E. 

This  tower  we  saw  and  noted  on  our  former  journey  ; but, 
in  consequence  of  our  having  no  guide,  we  <Sd  not  hear  the 
name,  and  therefore  failed  to  folly  identify  the  place.  Yet  from 
its  position  and  other  features  I was  even  then  mclined  to  regard 
it  as  the  ancient  Beth-zur ; and  it  was  so  inserted  on  our  map.* 


to  Q8  in  onr  (bnner  joorney  u Abn  Fid. 
We  bad  then  no  gntde  except  a Knbian 
camel  driyer  from  DboherSyeL  No  such 
name  as  Abu  F!d  eusts  anywhere  in  the 
remoo,  so  far  as  we  could  learn. 

* Bearings  at  2.36,  oppodte  Beit  Khei- 
lAns  BeitFejj&r  64*.  &it  Kbeiidn  141*, 


^ m.  Halhfrl  191*.  'Ain  edh*Dhirwih 
210*.  Tell  near  by,  222*. 

* Bearings  at  3 o'clock,  from  the  Tell , 
Beit  Ummar  7*.  JAla,  a Wely,  826', 
BeitSfrr216*.  HalhfrI164*.  ShiyikhllS', 

* See  VoL  L pp.  216,  217.  n.  [L  819, 
820,  n.] 
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The  name  Beit  Sftr  was  heard  first  by  Mr  Wolcott ; ‘ and  we 
now  heard  it  from  people  in  the  fields.  This  name,  and  the  an- 
cient remains,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity. — The  principal 
ruin  is  the  tower ; of  which  only  one  side  is  now  standing.  It 
was  perhaps  some  twenty  feet  square.  At  its  southwest  comer 
are  a few  bevelled  stones,  not  lar^.  These  mark  its  foundations 
as  ancient ; though  its  upper  portion  was  more  probably  of  the 
time  of  the  crusades.  There  are  hewn  stones  scattered  about,  as 
also  some  fiagments  of  columns,  and  many  foundations  of  build- 
ings ; but  no  traces  of  a wall  on  the  south,  where  the  TeU  con- 
nects with  the  range  of  hills.  In  the  eastern  declivity,  below 
the  tower,  are  two  or  three  excavated  sepulchres.  It  must  have 
been  a small  place ; but  occupied  a strong  position,  and  com- 
manded a great  road.  Josephus  speaks  of  it  as  the  strongest 
fortress  in  Judea.' 

Beth-zur  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  between 
Halhul  and  Gedor ; ' and  it  still  lies  here  between  the  two,  not 
far  from  the  former.  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  ; and  its  in- 
halntants  aided  in  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
exile.'  Judas  Maccabasus  here  defeated  Lysias,  and  strength- 
ened the  fortress  against  the  Idumeans.'  It  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Antiochus  Eupator  ; made  stronger  and  held  by  Bac- 
chides ; until  at  length  Simon  Maccabseus  got  possession  and 
further  fortified  it.*  Beth-zur  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  ; and  also  by  the  Bourdeanx  pilgrim.'  These  writers 
all  regard  it,  or  rather  the  fountain  not  far  off,  as  the  ^ place 
where  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch.  To  this  tradition  we  shall 
speedily  recur  again. 

We  now  turned  down  to  ’Ain  edh-Dhirweh  on  the  Hebron 
road ; which  we  reached  in  seven  minutes.  Here,  on  the  east  of 
the  road,  is  a low  ledge  of  rocks  mnning  off  northeast,  with  a 
perpendicular  face  towards  the  northwest,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high. 
In  some  parts  the  rocks  appear  to  have  been  hewn  away  ; and 
there  are  also  sepnlchres  excavated  in  them.  By  the  roadside, 
near  these  rocks,  is  the  fountain.  It  is  small,  and  issues  firom 
beneath  a wall  of  lar^  hewn  stones  into  a drinking-trough.  On 
the  west  of  the  road  is  a fine  little  tank  lined  with  cement ; and 
another,  larger  and  mder,  without  cement.  On  the  east  of  the 
fountain  is  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  church  or  chapel ; between 
which  and  the  fountain  was  an  enclosed  court.  The  road  just 
here  has  marks  of  an  ancient  pavement ; and  we  had  before 

■ BiUioth.  Sun,  1S48,  p.  SS.  ‘1  Muc.  4,  29.  61.  2 Muc.  11,  S; 

' Antt  18.  5.  6.  oomp.  Jo*.  Antt.  12.  7.  S. 

* J<Mh.  18,  6&  Sm  gmenlly,  Relaod  * 1 Maoc.  6,  81.  80. — ib.  9,  82.  10,  1^ 
Ptlait  p.  6M  Raumer  Paliat.  pp,  — ib.  11,  65,  M.  14,  7.  83. 

168,  164.  ' Onomut.  art.  Betktwr.  Ida  Hieraa 

• 2 Cfar.  11,  7.  NdL  8,  16.  699. 
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noticed  several  similar  traces  along  the  way  ; but  novnete  any 
appearance  whatever  of  ruts.' 

This  then  is  the  fountain,  which  a tradition  earlier  and  in  n 
far  better  than  that  connected  with  St.  Philip's  fountain  near 
Welejeh,  once  marked  as  the  place  where  Philip  baptized  the 
eunuch  on  his  way  trom  Jerusalem  to  Gaza.*  .Both  Enaehiiis 
and  Jerome,  and  sdso  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim,  speak  of  Beth-znr 
as  the  scene  of  that  transaction.*  What  grounds  those  fathers 
had  for  connecting  it  at  all  with  Beth-zur,  we  know  not ; hut 
the  Scriptures  certainly  contain  no  hint  to  that  effect.  There 
was  here  no  desert ; and,  farther,  the  circumstances  that  Philip 
was  afterwards  &und  at  Azotus  (Ashdod),  far  away  in  the  plain, 
-is  strongly  against  the  view  in  question.  I have  elsewhere 
assigned  reasons,  which  still  seem  to  me  v^d,  for  seeking  die 
place  of  the  baptism  in  the  plain,  on  the  way  hum  Eleuthero- 
ipolis  to  Gaza,  perhaps  in  Wady  el-Hasy.* 

From  the  fountain  we  sent  Rashid  with  the  mules  and  luggage 
-directly  up  to  Halhtd  ; in  order  that  he  might  pitch  the  tent  and 
make  his  preparations,  while  we  should  go  on  as  &r  as  er- 
Rdmeh  and  return.  'The  guide,  whom  we  had  taken  at  M4r 
Elias,  we  found  w'cU  acquainted  with  the  country ; he  having 
often  been  at  Halhbl,  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  farm 
vineyards.  But  here  hisjtnowledge  of  the  road  was  at  an  end-; 
and  we  therefore  engaged  another  guide  for  er-R&meh. 

Leaving  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh  at  3.35,  we  f(dluwed  the  Hebnnt 
road,  about  south  ; stiU  ascending  and  crossing  the  swell,  which 
more  to  the  left  forms  the  broad  ridge  on  which  HaUthl  stands. 
The  road  then  keeps  along  on  the  west  of  the  basin  of  Wady 
'Ain  'Asy,  which  runs  off  N.  75°  £..  as  a branch  of  the  Wady 
southeast  of  HalhhL  We  were  in  this  basin  at  3.55.  Then, 
crossing  another  lower  swell,  we  came  at  4.05  to  the  head  of  Wady 
Beit  Haskeh,  which  runs  down  westwards  towards  Terkhmieh. 
Rising  gradually  from  this,  we  turned  at  4.15  to  the  left  at  a 
right  angle  ; and  came  in  seven  minutes  acroes  the  fields  to  the 
immense  foundations,  which  we  had  formerly  visited.*  They 
are  known  to  the  Jews  as  the  House  of  Abraham  ; and  are 
sometimes  called  by  the  natives  Bir  el-KhfllU,  fiom  the  well 
connected  with  them.  These  inexplicable  walls  remain  as  when 
we  saw  them  in  1838  ; except  that  the  covering  above  the  well 
was  gone.  This  well  is  of  large  circumference,  and  about  ten 
feet  deep  to  the  surface  of  the  water  ; it  is  said  to  be  strictly  a 
fountain.  The  course  of  the  longest  wall  by  compass  is  8.  80° 

' Se«  genr.  Erafit,  ia  Ritter’i  Erdk.  * See  aboye,  VoL  IL  ra.  41,  4^  tod 
XVI  p.  266  Bq.  Note  XXXIl,  end  of  VoL  II  [U.  380, 880, 

* Acts  8,  38  sq«  and  Note  XXX.l 

* Onomast.  art  Bethtnr,  Itin.  Hieroe.  * VoL  L pp.  215,  216.  [I  317,  818.] 
pw  599. 
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E.  These  foundations  are  regarded  by  the  common  people  as 
belonging  to  the  mins  of  er-Rfimeh,  which  cover  the  hill  on  the 
north,  and  extend  down  to  this  spot.  Hence  the  name  R&meh 
el-KhalU,  which  we  formerly  heard  applied  also  to  the  founda- 
tions. 

We  now  turned  up  the  hill  ei^R4meh,  and  reached  the  top  in 
six  minutes.  Here  and  on  the  slope  are  the  remains  of  a large 
village.  The  ground  all  the  way  is  strewed  with  ruins  of  dwell- 
ings, covering  some  acres,  with  hewn  stones  among  them. 
There  is  on  the  top  a cistern  excavated  in  the  rock.  Mr  Wol- 
cott noticed  some  fragments  of  columns,  a few  bevelled  stones, 
and  many  tessene ; and  speaks  also  of  the  Mediterranean  as 
visible  through  a gap  in  the  hills  in  the  northwest.*  Several 
places  were  here  again  in  sight,  which  we  had  seen  or  visited  in 
1838  ; as  Dhra  in  the  southwest,  Beni  Na’im  in  the  southeast, 
and  Beit  'Ainfin  nearer  at  hand.' 

‘ To  what  ancient  ^lace  and  structure  are  all  these  remains  to 
be  assigned  ? To  this  question  no  satisfactory  answer  has  yet 
been  given  ; and  perhaps  never  will  be.  Yet  several  items  of 
ancient  testimony  go  far  to  show,  that  this  spot,  now  called  er- 
Sameh,  is  that  which  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
was  held,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  to  be  the  site  of  the  terebinth 
of  Mamre,  near  Hebron,  where  Abraham  long  pitched  his  tent.' 
The  testimony  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century 
shows,  that  the  place  was  then  pointed  out  near  Hebron  ; whUe 
from  that  of  Josephus,  of  the  Itin.  Hieros.  in  the  fourth  century, 
of  Sozomen  in  the  ^th,  and  of  Adamnanus  in  the  seventh,  it 
is  clear  that  it  lay  not  far  from  Hebron  towards  Jerusalem.' 
The  Itin.  Hieros.  and  Sozomen  agree  in  placing  it  tico  Roman 
miles  from  Hebron  ; while  Josephus  says  it  was  only  six  stadia 
distant  from  that  city.  As  the  place  during  those  centuries  was 
well  known  and  frequented  ; and  as  the  specification  of  two  miles 
agrees  well  with  the  actual  distance  from  Hebron  ; there  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  the  notice  of  Josephus,  though  intended  to  refer 
to  the  same  spot,  is  erroneous.' 

Admitting,  then,  that  this  was  the  reputed  place  of  Abra- 
ham's terebinth,  we  can  account  perhaps  for  the  extensive 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  site.  Eusebius  relates,  that  the  terebinth 


‘ Biblioth.  Sacn,  1843,  p.  45. 

* S«e  VoL  I.  p.  489.  H.  p,  214.  [i-  186 
ii  214.1 — Bearing*  at  lUmeb  i Shi> 
h 67\  Beit  ’Aio5ii  81*.  Beni  Naim 

134*.  D5ra238*.  Beit  S5r  351*.  Hal- 
hAl  9*. 

* Engl  Yen.  plain  of  Mamie.  Gen.  13, 
18.  18,  1. 

* Eateb.  et  Hieron.  Onomaat  aita.  rir- 
hack,  IhyM.  Jo*.  & J.  4.  9.  7.  Itin. 


Hieroa  p.  599.  Sosom.  H.  E.  2. 4.  Adam* 
nan.  ex  Arenlfo,  2.  1 1. 

* Tlie  9ix  (*l)  stadia  may  be  an  error  of 
tranfcribera  for  nxUen  (IfMo/Scica) ; espe- 
cially as  numbers  were  usually  written  by 
signs.  Thus  it  here  needed  only  to  dn^  an 
to^  and  write  r instead  of  ir.  Or  it  may 
have  been  merely  a loose  estimate  on  the 
part  of  Josephtu,  after  many  years  of  ab- 
smioa 
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of  Abraham,  which  was  still  remaining  in  his  day,  had  become 
an  object  of  worship  to  Christians ; as  also  to  the  Gentiles  round 
about,  who  had  set  up  here  an  idol  and  altars.  To  break  up 
this  idolatrous  worship,  the  emperor  Constantine  ^ve  orders  to 
erect  on  the  spot  a Basilica  or  church  ; the  oversight  of  which 
was  entrusted  to  Eusebius  himself.'  In  the  name  connection  it 
is  likewise  related,  that  this  had  long  been  the  seat  of  a cele- 
brated mart  or  fair,  whither  the  people  of  the  country  &r  and 
wide  resorted  to  buy  and  sell ; and  that  after  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Jews  in  the  war  with  Adrian,  A.  D.  135,  a great.inulti- 
tude  of  captives  of  every  age  and  sex  were  here  publicly  sold  as 
slaves.'  These  facts  serve  to  show,  that  not  long  after  the  time 
of  Josephus,  and  for  several  subsequent  centuries,  this  was  a 
well  known  and  greatly  frequented  spot ; and  they  are  also 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  existence  here  of  a laige  town,  the 
actual  vestiges  of  which  are  still  extant. 

In  respect  to  the  immense  walls,  which  form  the  most  impos- 
ing feature  of  the  place,  I find  as  yet  no  satisfactory  explanation. 
They  seem  not  to  be  J ewish  ; for  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
walls  of  Jewish  structures  at  Hebron  or  Jerusalem.  If  a church 
was  actually  erected  here  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  Con- 
stantine ; as  indeed  the  testimony  of  later  writers  seems  to 
imply  ; we  should  most  naturally  regard  these  as  its  foundation 
walls.  Yet  they  exhibit  none  of  the  . tokens  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  and  do  not  of  themselves  suggest  a church.* 

Another  question  arises,  as  to  the  present  name  er-K4meh. 
At  first,  and  naturally,  it  suggests  the  Ramah  of  the  south,  which 
belonged  to  Simeon,  and  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.* But  the  order  and  manner  in  which  that  place  is  named, 
seem  to  imply,  that  it  was  quite  in  the  south  of  Judah,  and 
apparently  further  south  than  Hebron.  The  manner  too  in 
which  the  terebinth  of  Mamre  is  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  by  the  later  writers,  excludes  the  idea,  that  it  was 
identical  with  that  Ramah.  Yet  as  the  Hebrew  Ramah,  sig- 
nifying a height,  was  not  nnfrequent  as  a proper  name  ; it  is  not 
improbable,  that  this  hill  was  anciently  one  of  the  many 
Ramahs  of  Palestine,  of  which  we  have  no  account ; and  that 
the  name  has  in  modem  times  become  extended,  so  as  to  include 
the  site  and  remains  which  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  below. 

The  ruins  of  Beit  'Ainhn,  which  we  saw  from  er-Rfimeb, 


* Onomast.  L o.  Eateb.  Demonstr. 
Erang.  o.  0.  Vita  Conai  3.  53. 

* SoEom.  H.  £.  2.  4.  HleroiL  Comm, 
in  Jea  c.  81.  Comm,  in  Zach.  11,  4. 
Cbit>D.  Paachal.  p.  253  Par.  p.  474  Dind. 
Comp.  Raland  Palawt.  pp.  711-715.  See 


also  the  acooont  in  Vol.  I.  p.  849.  [S. 

Sneh  too  was  the  judgment  of  MrTl^ 
ping;  Biblioth.  Sao.  1843,  p.  45. 

• Heb.  S33  nfil  Joih.  19,8;  333  PW 
1 Sam.  80,27. 
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were  Tisited  in  1842  by  Mr  Wolcott.'  They  lie  mainly  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  sonthem  slope  of  a hill  or  promontory,  appa- 
rently in  the  fork  between  two  Talleys.  The  area  is  about  half  a 
mile  long,  and  half  as  broad.  The  principal  min  is  a building 
eighty-three  feet  long  from  north  to  south,  and  seventy-two  feet 
broad,  but  the  end?  of  broken  columns  built  into  the  walls,  and 
other  circumstances,  show  that  this  is  not  the  original  stracture. 
The  remains  of  the  town  He  on  the  gentle  slope  above  (north  of) 
this  edifice.  The  foundations  remain  ; and  the  streets  and  forms 
of  the  dwellings  can  stiU  be  traced.  The  largest  hewn  stones 
were  six  feet  long  by  three  broad,  and  bevelled.  There  are  three ' 
or  four  cisterns  in  the  upper  part ; but  the  fountain  was  of 
course  the  main  reliance.  The  probable  identity  of  this  place* 
with  the  Beth-anoth  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  was  suggested  by  Mr 
Wolcott.  The  two  names,  though  by  no  means  ^e  same,  are 
yet  perhaps  sufficiently  alike  ; and  the  mention  of  Beth-anoth 
along  with  Halhnl  and  Beth-zur  goes  for  to  establish  the  iden- 
tity of  the  place.’ 

We  left  er-R&meh  at  4.45  for  Halhfil,  descending  the  hill 
towards  the  rrorth.  At  the  foot  was  an  excavated  cistern  now 
dry,  with  steps  to  descend  into  it.  A fertile  plain  was  before 
us,  sloping  very  gently  eastwards  to  a Wady.  Passing  this 
plain,  and  crossing  a low  water-shed,  we  descended  into  the  deep 
Wady  Kabhn,  here  mnning  northeast  under  Halhhl ; but 
further  down  sweeping  around  to  the  southeast  to  the  great 
Wady  which  lies  towards  Beni  Na'lm  ; * and  having  the  ruins 
of  Beit  ’Ainfln  on  its  left  side,  apparently  near  the  junction. 
Ascending  again  the  opposite  slope  through  extensive  and  well  * 
cultivated  fields,  we  reached  Halhtil  at  5.10 ; and  found  our  tent 
pitched  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  not  for  from  the  sightly  mosk. 

Everything  around  Halhftl  looks  thrifty ; fine  fields,  fine 
vin^ards,  and  many  cattle  and  goats.  Especially  is  the  east-  ’ 
era  slope  fertile  and  w^  tilled.  The  village  is  just  below  the 
eastern  brow  ; and  thus  is  not  visible  from  the  Jerusalem  road.  It 
is  the  head  of  a district.  The  people  were  l»rely  civil ; and  would 
not  answer  many  of  our  inquiries,  especially  as  to  sepulchres. 
The  old  mosk  or  Wely  of  Neby  YAnas  is  a poor  structure.  It 
has  a tower  or  minaret ; which  makes  it  look  at  a distance  like 
a New  England  church  on  a hill.  We  thought  at  first  it  might 
have  been  perhaps  originally  a church ; but  there  are  no  tokens 
of  it.  It  lies  so  bigh,  and  is  seen  so  far,  that  we  supposed  many 
villages  would  be  in  sight  from  it ; but  in  this  were  disappointed. 
We  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  mosk.* 

' Biblioth.  Saera,  pp.  S7,  fiS.  * Bearingt  rram  Halhftl : Beit  Ummar 

* JMh.  16,  &a  69.  869°  Beit  Kheirln  10°. 

* See  VoL  I.  p.  48%  [ii  186.] 
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The  ancient  Halhvl  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  to  which  this 
place  corresponds,  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Je- 
rome.' A Jewish  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  century  speaks  of 
it  as  containing  the  sepulchre  of  Gad  the  seer.'  The  identity 
of  no  ancient  site  is  more  undisputed  ; though  it  seems  not  to 
have  been  recognised  before  our  former  journey.’ 

Saturday,  May  8tA.  We  left  Ealhtd  at  6 o’clock,  and 
descended  the  slope  to  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh  in  twelve  minutes. 
Here  we  sent  off  Besh&rah  with  the  mules  and  luggage  direct  to 
Jerusalem,  retaining  only  Basbid  ; in  order  ourselves  to  pro- 
ceed more  rapidly  by  way  of  Beit  Ummar  and  so  along  near  the 
western  brow  of  the  mountains. 

^ Setting  off  again  at  6.20,  we  came  in  ten  minutes  to  the 
fork  of  the  road  leading  to  Beit  Ummar.  Here  Wady  Rishrfish 
was  on  our  left,  breakup  down  as  a deep  ravine  to  the  western 
plain  ; with  the  Wely  of  J&la  on  its  northern  side,  on  an  almost 
isolated  hill,  a high  and  strong  point ; and  Bflkk&r  on  the  south 
side  opposite,  an  old  site  marked  by  two  trees.  We  took  the 
road  to  Beit  Ummar,  leaving  that  to  Jerusalem  on  the  ri^t ; 
and  ascended  gradually,  till  at  6.40  we  were  at  the  top.’  Five 
minutes  later  Ktifin  was  in  sight,  N.  45°  E.  We  were  here 
surrounded  with  the  clucking  of  partridges  ; of  which  the  bushes 
seemed  to  be  full.  Passing  at  6.50  tbe  head  of  the  Wady  which 
runs  down  westwards  on  the  south  of  Khfin,  we  reached  Beh 
Ummar  at  7.10,  a miserable  moss  of  rubbish  and  ruins.  It  lies 
high  ; and  having  an  old  mosk  with  a tower,  and  also  another 
shab%  tower,  it  makes  quite  a show  at  a distance.  I saw  no 
village  apparently  more  wretched  in  all  Palestine.  Very  few 
women  were  to  be  seen.  The  men  were  surly  and  suspicious ; 
and  would  give  us  no  information.  We  learned  that  they  had 
now  been  at  war  for  a year  with  the  village  Shrif  below  the 
mountains,  with  which  they  had  a feud  of  blood.  A man  was 
stationed  upon  the  tower  of  the  mosk,  to  watch  against  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy. 

After  some  difficulty,  we  at  last  fotmd  a woman,  who 
answered  our  inquiries  intelligently.’  On  the  north  of  J&la  runs 
down  Wady  Muzeiri’ah  from  between  Beit  Ummar  and  Jedftr. 
Kusbur  appeared  like  a village  ; but  is  a ruin,  separated  from 
Btikk&r  by  Wady  esh-Sheikh.  Min’in  appeared  like  an  in- 
habited place.  By  going  three  minutes  northwest,  we  saw  the 

* Joeh.  15,  58.  Onomast  art -£Zu/.  * Beaiinga  at  6.40;  Halhtil  179*. 

* I Sam.  22,  6.  2 Sara.  24,  11  «q.»  BdkkAr  285°.  Beit  Silr  203'*.  Beit  Um* 
labak  Chelo  in  1384,  Cormolj  p.  242 ; mar  2°. 

oomp.  pp.  S(68,  435.  It  ie  aiao  merely  * Bearings  at  Beit  Ummar:  Beit  Nettlf 
mentioned  by  It  Parch!  a few  years  earlier;  815*.  Jala  269°.  Um  Bnij  269*.  Uinlii 
Benj.  of  Tnd.  by  Asher,  IL  p.  437.  211*.  BftkkAr  231*.  Kusbnr  231*.  Beit 

’ Sm  Vol.  L p.  21&  [i.  819.]  91*.  Jedhr  K.  85*  W.  f m. 
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Bite  of  Jedftr  three  quarters  of  a mile  distant.  It  is  merely  a 
small  ruin  marked  by  a tree,  on  a point  or  Tell  projecting  from 
the  brow  of  the  mountain.  We  had  it  afterwards  somewhat 
nearer  on  our  left  as  we  passed  along.  Jedhr  is  the' ancient 
Otdor  of  Judah.* 

Leaving  Beit  Ummar  at  7.35,  on  a course  about  N.  20°  E. 
we  descended  gradually  to  the  green  basin  and  bed  of  the  south- 
ern branch  of  Wady  'Arrhb.  This  Wady  has  its  head  here 
near  the  western  brow,  just  under  Jedftr  ; and  passes  down  across 
the  whole  moimtain  tract  to  the  Dead  sea.  On  its  northern  side 
we  rose  again  obliquely  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  (at  8.5),  here  of 
considerable  height.’  Descending  again  we  came  into  the  north- 
ern branch  of  Wady  'Arrftb  ; in  which  at  8.15  we  stopped  a 
moment  at  a well  of  living  water  near  the  slight  ruins  of 
Merrtna,  which  we  had  seen  yesterday  across  the  vaUey.  We 
now  took  a direction  N.  15°  E.  up  a side  valley  called  Wady 
Shukheit ; which  is  straight  and  shallow.  We  followed  it  quite 
to  its  head.  At  its  mouth,  on  our  right,  were  the  slight  remains 
of  Um  el-Meis.  Further  north  it  is  open  and  arable ; and 
several  persons  were  ploughing.  At  8.45  we  reached  a tree  at 
the  head  of  the  valley,  on  the  water-shed  ; it  marks  likewise  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  as 
also  between  the  Yemen  and  the  Keis.’  Here  we  stopped  for  five 
minutes.  Beit  Sak&rieh  was  now  in  view  before  us,  on  an  almost 
isolated  promontory  or  Tell,  jutting  out  northwest  between  two 
deep  valleys  ; and  connect^  with  the  high  ground  south  by  a 
low  neck  between  the  heads  of  those  two  valleys.  These  run  off 
to  W’ady  MusOrr  below.  We  descended,  crossed  the  neck,  and 
at  9.5  reached  the  top  of  the  TeU. 

As  we  came  to  the  neck,  a large  column  lay  just  by  the 
path  ; perhaps  quarried  there.  On  the  neck  and  all  the  way  up 
the  ascent  were  many  hewn  stones,  some  of  them  large,  lying 
scattered,  and  also  in  walls  and  foundations.  The  summit  is 
rather  extensive,  not  less  than  two  or  three  acres.  There  are 
several  ancient  cisterns ; also  fragments  of  columns.  Towards 
the  northwest  are  two  sepulchres,  with  upright  doors,  in  the 
scarped  face  of  a sunken  rock.  There  is  an  old  Wely  under  a 
tree,  called  Abu  Zakary.  There  were  at  the  time  only  a few 
fiimilies  sojourning  here  temporarily.  Two  women  were  churn- 
ing with  goatskins,  in  the  manner  formerly  described.*  The 
land  round  about  had  been  farmed  by  MeshuUam  of  iJrtds,  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  sea-island  cotton." 


' Joah.  15,  68.  Onomut  art.  Oadur. 

* Bearingi  at  8A,  ftnm  top  of  ridge: 
Beit  Ummar  S.  20’  W.  K4fin  S.  20“  E. 

’ Bearings  at  8.45,  at  tree:  Shiyftkli 
Ur.  HalhOl  193“.  Beit  SOr  200°. 


Beit  Ummar  208°.  Beit  Sakirieh  21*. 
Soba  7°. 

• BibL  Rea.  I.  p 486.  [ii.  180.] 

' Bearian  at  Beit  Sokiirieh : Beit  Um- 
mar  208°.  H&baleh,  a roio,  260°.  Jeb’ah 
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Here  then  we  have  the  almost  impregnable  position  of  s 
strong  fortress  ; and  the  name,  Beit  Sak&rieh,  identifies  it  with 
the  ancient  Beth-zacharia ; ' where  Judas  MaccabsBUB  wgg 
defeated  by  Antiochus  Eupator.*  The  Syrians  having  besieged 
Beth-zur,  Judas  abandoned  his  investment  of  the  citadel  in 
Jerusalem-;  and  pitched  his  camp  at  Beth-zacharia,  seventy 
furlongs  distant  from  the  enemy.  Here  Antiochus  attacked  and 
routed  his  forces.  It  follows  that  Beth-zacharia  was  between 
Beth-zur  and  Jerusalem,  and  seventy  furlongs  distant  from  the 
former.  We  had  travelled  this  morning  from  ’Ain  edh-Dhirweh, 
the  foimtain  of  Beth-zur,  to  Beit  Sak&rieh,  two  and  a quar- 
ter hours,  at  a more  rapid  rate  than  usual  Assuming  four 
Boman  miles  the  hour  as  our  rate,  which  can  vary  little  fiom 
the  truth,  the  coincidence  is  quite  exact ; and  the  identity  of 
the  names  serves  to  remove  every  shadow  of  doubt’ 

We  left  Beit  Sakarieh  again  by  the  neck,  the  only  place  of 
exit ; and  came  in  seven  minutes  to  the  point  where  we  had 
quitted  the  Jerusalem  road.  Leaving  this  spot  at  9.35,  we  had 
in  five  minutes  on  our  right  the  little  basin  at  the  head  of  Wady 
Biyir,  which  runs  down  on  the  south  of  Beit  Fdghhr  and  of 
the  Pools.  This  basin  is  southeast  fiom  the  Tell  of  Beit 
Sakarieh.  A road  passes  down  the  valley  to  the  Pools  and 
Bethlehem.  We  kept  more  to  the  left,  around  the  head  of  the 
deep  valley  on  the  east  of  the  TeU,  and  overagainst  the  ruins, 
on  a course  about  N.  E.  by  E.  until  10  o’clock ; here  that  valley 
turned  more  west.’  After  five  minutes,  we  proceeded  on  the 
same  general  course  ; and  passed  around  the  hrad  of  another  like 
deep  Wady,  which  sweeps  off  in  a similar  curve,  first  north, 
then  northwest,  and  at  last  west.  Just  beyond  this,  we  had  at 
10.35  an  extensive  view  over  the  region  of  hills  below  us  in  the 
west.  Ntihhdlin  is  in  the  bottom  of  Wady  el-MusQrr,  on  its 
southern  side.  This  Wady  seemed  to  pass  just  under  Jeb’ah, on 
the  north  ; and  uniting  with  Wady  es-Sdr  from  the  south,  it 
becomes  the  broad  Wady  es-Sflmt,  now  appearing  as  a beautiful 
and  cultivated  tract  between  Beit  Nettif  and  Shuweikeh.* 

Turning  now  E.  N.  E.  we  rose  in  ten  minutes  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  ridge,  and  came  at  10.50  to  the  eastern  brow. 


291*.  SanAjtn  809°.  Beit  ’Attb  825°. 
l>etr  eUHawa  325*.  6*. 

U*.  Neby  SoinwU  20*.  Beit  Nettif  290% 
Head  of  Wady  Bijdr  126*. 

* Gr.  1 Maoc.  6^  82.  88. 

Jos.  Antt.  12.  9.  i. 

* 1 Macc.  6)  32  aq.  Joa.  Antt  1 2.  9.  4. 
B.  J.  1.  1.  5.  Reland  Pabe«t.  p.  6G0. 

* Hence  the  ar^;nineQt  of  Kra^  to  prove 
that  Beth-zachana  was  sltoated  at  the 
viUago  edb-Dhoheziyeh  southwest  of  He- 


bron, falls  to  the  gronnd ; RittePs  ErdL 
XVI.  pp.  206-207. 

* Bearings  at  10  o'clock : Beit  Sak&rieh 
238%  NOhh&lin  310^  2 m.  Hds&nK. 
Koriet  es-Sa*ideh  N.  I^ba  N. 

* Bearings  at  10.85 : Beit  Sakirieh 
219%  H&blileh231%  Jeba’ 262.  Khb- 
hAlin  264%  Shndsb  281%  Beit  'Aub 
806%  Deir  el-Hawa  816%  Kesla  322% 
el-Kabn  339%  HiisAn  345%  S6ba  866% 
Weleieh  7*. 
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where  Bethlehem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  were  in  sight.' 
Before  us  was  the  head  of  a Wady  running  down  to  Wady 
Biyar  south  of  the  Pools.  Our  road  kept  tdong  high  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  this  valley,  until  at  a low  spot  it  crossed 
over  the  ridge  towards  the  left ; and  then  continued  in  like 
manner  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  parallel  Wady,  running  also 
down  to  the  Pools.  This  latter  valley  is  broad,  and  was  full  of 
vineyards  and  fig  orchards.  Beyond  it,  el-Khfldr  was  in  view. 
When  opposite  that  place,  we  turned  down  into  the  valley  at 

11.10  ; and  crossing  it,  afterwards  rose  a little,  and  reached  the 
village  at  11.25.  Here  is  a branch  of  the  great  Greek  convent 
in  Jerusalem  ; and  to  it  belong  most  of  the  vineyards  and 
orchards  of  fruit.  The  village  is  small,  and  wholly  dependent  on 
the  convent.  The  people  came  hither  a few  years  ago,  a colony 
from  Welejeh.  The  place  is  on  the  water-shed,  between  the 
valley  going  to  the  Pools  and  the  head  of  the  deep  Wady  Bittlr 
running  off  northwest.  We  stopped  for  lunch  in  a field  just  out 
of  the  village. 

Starting  again  at  11.55,  we  had  before  us  the  high  ridge 
between  Wady  Bittlr  and  Wady  Ahmed.  We  took  the  Beth- 
lehem road  ; which  passes  along  by  the  head  of  Wady  Bittlr  ; 
and  crossing  the  ridge  leaves  Beit  J&la  on  the  nortL  Both 
declivities  of  the  ridge  are  thickly  strewn  with  large  rocks.  At 

12.10  we  were  on  the  summit,  and  looked  down  into  the  basin 
of  Wady  Ahmed.  A small  Wady  went  off  just  on  our  right  to 
the  Pools  ; the  rest  of  the  tract  being  all  drained  to  Wady 
Ahmed,  here  running  towards  the  nortL  Our  guide  now  left 
us,  to  return  to  his  home  in  Beit  Jfila.  We  had  found  him 
intelligent  and  faithful ; and  I trust  he  retains  a pleasant  re- 
membrance of  his  excursion  with  us. 

Crossing  the  basin  of  Wady  Ahmed,  we  struck  at  12.40  the 
camel  road  from  the  Pools  to  Jerusalem,  just  above  the  bed  of 
the  valley,  and  back  of  Bethlehem.  Following  it  we  were  at 
12.55  opposite  Bachel’s  tomb ; and  saw  again  the  perforated 
stones  of  the  aqueduct  described  yesterday.  The  same  ancient 
aqueduct  crossed  a saddle  in  the  ridge  just  north,  in  a mass  of 
large  hewn  stones,  which  yet  remain.  Still  further  north  the 
present  aqueduct  is  seen  east  of  the  road,  winding  along  the  steep 
slopes  south  of  MAr  Eli&s,  and  passing  around  to  the  eastward 
of  the  higher  hills.  We  now  rode  rapidly.  At  1.15  we  were 
opposite  Mar  Eliis ; and  at  1.55  reached  Jerusalem  at  the  Y&fa 
gate. 

B«arings  nt  10.50:  Hoont  of  Olires  48”.  Bethlehem  79”. 
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FBOH  JERU8ALEU  TO  BEISAN. 

Monday,  May  10</i. — ^We  left  Jerasalem  aa  related  at  the 
end  of  Sect.  IV  ; and  having  examined  the  mounds  of  ashes, 
and  looked  for  a moment  at  the  Tomb  of  Helena,  we  set  off 
from  the  latter  at  12.25.  Crossing  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
we  rose  upon  the  first  ascent  beyond,  to  a narrow  plain  running 
down  eastwards  and  terminating  in  a small  Wady,  which  enters 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  The  ascent  to  the  next  brow  is  steeper ; and  the 
paved  way  may  perhaps  in  part  be  ancient.  This  brow  is  the 
ancient  Scopus,  where  Titus  obtained  his  first  view  of  Jerusa- 
lem. This  we  reached  at  12.40 ; and  I recalled  anew  the 
emotions  I had  formerly  felt  upon  this  spot,  in  taking  leave  of 
the  Holy  City,  as  I then  supposed,  for  the  last  time.'  Fourteen 
years  meantime  had  rolled  away  ; changes  many  and  great  had 
taken  plahe  in  other  things  ; but  here  everything  was  the  same, 
and  the  physical  and  historic  features  all  remained  unchanged. 
And  now  the  feeling  came  over  me  with  a deeper  consciousness, 
that  I was  indeed  looking  upon  this  scene  of  brauty  and  historic 
glory  for  the  last  time  on  earth. 

Five  minutes  further  north  a path  goes  off  on  the  right  over 
the  hill  to  Hizmeh  ; and  at  the  same  point  begins  on  the  left  a 
side  Wady  descending  westwards  to  the  Wady  Beit  Hanlna. 
At  12.55  Sha’fat  was  on  our  left,  a quarter  of  a mile  distant ; 
and  at  1.05  Tuleil  el-Ffil  was  close  upon  our  right,  marking  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Gibeah  of  SauL’  The  road  now  descends  grad- 
ually ; and  seven  minutes  more  brought  us  to  the  foundations  and 
remains  called  Khirbet  el-K0t&’,  directly  upon  the  path.  These 
proved  to  be  smaller  and  less  important  than  I had  anticipated ; 

' Soa  Vot  n.  p.  261.  [iiL  74.] 

• See  VoL  U.  pp.  sn-ars.  BlbUotW  Sura,  1844,  pp.  598-602. 
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they  are  likewise  too  distant  perhaps  from  the  base  of  the  Tuleil 
el-Ftd  to  be  decidedly  regarded  as  the  remains  of  Gibeah.  Yet 
the  town  may  well  have  extended  down  thus  far.  Possibly  some 
traces  of  the  ancient  city  may  yet  be  discovered  around  the  base 
of  the  hill  on  the  east  or  northeast  ; though  we  perceived 
nothing  of  the  kind  on  our  visit  to  the  Tell  in  1838.' 

The  camel  road  to  Ramleh  went  off  on  the  left  at  1.18  ; the 
vQlage  er-Rdm  being  now  in  sight  upon  its  conical  hill,  over- 
against  Tuleil  el-Fhl  in  the  north.  At  1.40  we  came  to  the 
ruined  Khan  known  as  Khur&ib  er-R&m,  with  a cistern  at 
which  women  were  drawing  water.  Just  south  of  this  spot  is  a 
small  mound  called  Kabr  d-’Am&likah,  “ Tomb  of  the  Amalek- 
ites.”  This  is  worth  notice  only  as  showing  the  facility,  with 
which  high-sounding  names  are  applied  by  the  common  people. 
After  a delay  of  five  minutes,  we  turned  off  directly  to  er-Rfim ; 
which  we  reached  at  1.55.  Here  are  broken  columns,  a few 
bevelled  stones,  and  some  other  large  hewn  stones.  There  is 
also  an  ancient  reservoir  of  tolerable  size  towards  the  southwest. 
The  village  was  now  nearly  deserted.* 

We  now  took  a guide  ; and  leaving  er-RAm  at  2 o’clock, 
turned  eastward  upon  the  road  to  Hizmeh.  The  path  lies  high 
along  the  north  side  of  Wady  'AiyAd,  which  fiirther  down 
becomes  Wady  Fhrah.  Opposite  to  us  was  a low  Tell  called 
Khirbet  Erhah ; which  at  2.10  bore  8.  25°  W.  At  2.25  we 
had  in  sight  'Andta,  Hizmeh,  and  also  'Almit,  a low  naked  Tell 
beyond  the  Wady  which  runs  down  sonth  of  Hizmeh.’  This 
name,  'Almtt,  had  already  been  found  by  Mr  Finn,  and  compared 
with  Alemeth,  one  of  the  priests'  cities  of  Benjamin  enumerated 
in  the  Chronicles  ; but  which  in  Joshua  is  called  Ahnon*  The 
name  of  itself  would  perhaps  not  be  decisive  ; but  the  mention  of 
that  city  between  Geba  and  Anathoth  speaks  strongly  for  the 
identity. 

Leaving  the  road  to  Hizmeh,  which  crosses  the  valley  to 
reach  that  village,  we  kept  along  on  the  north  side ; and 
descending  to  the  broad,  level,  and  apparently  fertile  tract 
which  here  skirts  the  water-course,  we  came  at  2.55  to  what 
our  guide  called  Kubtir  Isra'ln,  but  which  the  Sheikh  of  MOkh- 
mis  afterwards  named  to  us  Kubftr  el-'Am&likah.  These  are 
the  “ Tombs  of  the  Amalekitea,”  so  called ; first  seen  and 
described  by  Capt:  Newbold,  in  terms  somewhat  overdrawn.* 
There  are  four  of  these  structures,  merely  long  low  rude  parallel- 


■ See  VoL  L p.  S77  .5.  [ U.  817.] 

* For  oar  fbnner  riait  to  er-Rim,  aee 
Vol.  L p.  676  iq.  r n.  816.] 

* Beeringr  at  2.^  ; *Anata  171*.  'Al- 
Sih  146°.  Hixmeh  136°.  ToleU  eI-F81 
230*. 


* Hob.  noi?  AUenuih  1 Chr.  6,  46 

[60];  Joeh.  21,  1& 

• Load.  ASnnnnni,  1849,  No.  1124.  p. 
491.  Ritter  Eidk.  Th.  XVL  p.  623. 
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Kms  of  rough  broken  stones,  laid  up  with  no  great  regularity. 

largest  is  102  feet  long  by  21  feet  broad  ; the  next  bas  a 
length  of  98  feet.  The  average  height  is  from  three  to  five  feet, 
except  where  the  ground  is  less  elevated.  About  the  middle 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  largest,  is  a square  hole  or  doorway 
leading  to  a small  square  chamber  covered  with  lon^r  stones. 
TowaMs  the  south  end  of  the  same  parallelogram  is  a small 
opening  like  a well,  extending  to  the  ground.  The  other  struc- 
tures are  smaller;  and  have  neither  chamber  nor  well.  The 
work  is  all  of  the  rudest  kind.  There  is  nothing  about  them  to 
suggest  the  idea  either  of  sepulchral  monuments  or  of  any 
remote  antiquity.  They  are  such  as  the  Arabs  may  well  have 
thrown  together  in  no  very  distant  times  ; but  the  purpose  of 
them  is  inexplicable.' 

We  now  at  3 o’clock  struck  up  out  of  the  valley  obliquely, 
about  E.  by  N.  The  tract  we  were  passing  over  had  some 
excellent  soil ; but  much  of  the  surface  was  naked  rock.*  At 
3.30  we  reached  Khirbet  el-Haiyeh  (Buins  of  the  Serpents)  on 
a low  Tell  looking  down  into  Wady  Suweinit,  which  unites  fur- 
ther below  with  Wady  F&rah.  The  remains  are  those  of  an 
ordinary  village,  with  a cistern  in  the  middle.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  a wall,  nor  of  hewn  stones  ; except  a few  of  small 
size  lying  around  the  cistern,  and  once  belonging  to  an  arch. 
Neither  the  name  nor  the  remains  suggest  any  great  antiquity.* 
We  were  here  told  of  similar  ruins  further  down,  at  or  near 
the  junction  of  the  two  Wadys,  called  Kula’at  Tuweiy. 

We  now  took  the  road  to  Jeba’,  N.  65°  W.  crossing  midway 
a ridge  of  some  elevation ; the  top  of  which  we  reached  at 
3.50.'  The  fields  were  well  tilled  and  green  ; but  the  crops  were 
much  lighter  than  those  we  had  seen  in  O^lee.  We  came  to 
Jeba’  at  4.15.  This  is  the  ancient  Oeha,  several  times  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  and  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.' 

After  a stop  of  ten  minutes,  we  proceeded  towards  Mfikh- 


' From  this  tpot,  Hizmeh  bore  & 80° 
W.  dial  I m.  It  waa  now  deierted  on  an- 
count  of  die  conecription. 

* Bearinge  at  8.15 : *Almlt  200**.  Hia- 
meb  245^  TnleU  el-F61  248\ 

* We  bad  oome  to  thia  spot,  bccauae,  on 
account  of  the  name  (whicm  Kraflt  writes 
MtdinH  Chai),  it  haa  recentlprbeen  brought 
forward  as  the  site  of  ancirat  At.  But 
there  is  no  affini^  between  the  two  names; 
for  Ai  contains  the  tenacioos  letter  *Aittt 
which  the  other  does  not.  The  latter  is 
also  a regular  plural  form,  signifying  ssr- 
penis.  And  iiiither,  Ai  was  near  to  Be- 
thel, and  of  easj  access  fixim  it ; but  this 


•pot  is  at  least  nearlr  three  hours  distant 
from  Bethel,  and  {nt  deep  and  difficult 
Wady  e»*Saweinlt  lies  between.  There  is 
here  no  ralley  whatever  on  the  west ; ex- 
cept the  low  open  plain  we  had  traversed. 
See  Krafft  T(^k^.  Jems.  p.  ix.  Ritter 
Erdk.  XVL  p.  527  tq.—  Bearira  from 
Kh.  el-Haiyeh : ’Almlt  228''.  Hunaeh 
261*.  T.  J-FAl  261*.  Taiyibeh 

* Bearings  at  8.60,  on  a ndge ; Kh.  ^ 
HaiyebS.  65’E.  JeU*  K.  65°  W.  Uia- 
meh  S.  55°  W. 

* For  Jeba*  (Geba)  and  onr  former  virit 
there,  see  Vol  L p.  440  iq.  [U.  118  sq.] 
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la&B,  descending  immediately  by  a very  steep  and  ruggca  path 
into  the  deep  Wady  es-8uweinlt.  The  way  was  so  steep,  and 
the  rocky  steps  so  high,  that  we  were  compelled  to  dismount ; 
while  the  baggage-mules  got  along  with  great  difficulty.  The 
bottom  of  the  great  Wady  is  here  broad  and  uneven ; the  main 
branch  comes  down  between  Bethel  and  Bireh.  Here,  where 
we  crossed,  several  short  side  Wadys  came  in  from  the  south- 
west and  northwest.  The  ridges  between  these  terminate  in 
elevated  points  projecting  into  the  great  Wady ; and  the  east- 
ernmost of  these  bluffs  on  each  side  were  probably  the  outposts 
of  the  two  garrisons  of  Israel  and  the  Philistines.  The  road 
passes  around  the  eastern  side  of  the  southern  hill,  the  post  of 
Israel ; and  then  strikes  up  over  the  western  part  of  the  north- 
ern one,  the  TOst  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  scene  of  Jonathan’s 
adventure.  These  hills  struck  us  now,  more  than  formerly,  as  of 
sharp  ascent,  and  as  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
narrative.  They  are  isolated  hills  in  the  valley  ; except  so  far 
as  the  low  ridges,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  found,  connect 
them  back  with  the  higher  ground  on  each  side.* 

After  crossing  the  western  part  of  the  northern  hill,  the  path 
descends  again  into  the  side  Wady  which  here  comes  in ; and 
then  winds  around  eastward  in  ascending  to  the  village.  We 
reached  MOkhm&s  at  5.10 ; and  pitched  our  tent  in  the  fields 
on  the  northeast  of  the  village.  The  day  had  been  exceedingly 
hot  and  sultry  ; the  thermometer  rising  to  95°  in  the  afternoon. 
Here  at  7 o’clock  in  the  evening  it  stood  at  83°. 

East  of  MOkhmis  and  on  the  north  side  of  Wady  es-Suwei- 
nlt,  are  two  sites  of  ruins.  One  of  them  was  in  sight  on  a high 
round  Tell,  called  Kubbeh  ; * the  other,  further  down,  is  called 
Duweir. 

Tuesday,  May  lltA.  Our  course  of  yesterday  was  taken,  in 
order  to  visit  particular  localities,  which  seemed  to  need  further 
examination.  To  day  our  purpose  was  to  explore  the  country 
further  north,  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  brow  of  the 
Jordan  valley  ; and  then  find  our  way  afterwards  to  N&bulus. 

We  set  off  at  6.05  for  Rflmmdn  with  a guide  ; and  ascend- 
ing the  shallow  Wady  on-the  east  of  MQkW&s,  took  from  its 
head  a course  N.  50°  E.  At  6.15  some  ruins  appeared  on  a hill 
at  our  right,  called  Tell  ’Askar.  Our  way  lay  across  small 
plains  and  heads  of  valleys  running  southeast  to  the  Suweinit. 
At  6.45  we  crossed  the  ro^  by  which  we  had  formerly  travelled 
from  Jericho  to  Deir  Duw4n  ; leaving  now  the  remains  of  Abu 


^ 1 Sam.  14,  4 iq.  See  VoL  L p.  441. 
[a  116.] 

* Thii  Kybbeh  U doobtlen  the  Gobah 
of  Knfft ; which  he  plaoee  <m  the  eonth 
fide  of  the  TaUej  at  its  janctioo  with  Vffnif 

voi,  in.— ^ 


where  we  heard  of  a site  called 
Knla'at  Taweij.  He  also  regards  it  as  the 
andent  Gibeah  of  Beigamin.  Topogr. 
Jems.  p.  ix.  Ritter  XVL  pi  528. 
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Sflbbah  on  our  left  out  of  sight.  The  place  is  eo  called  from  a 
family  that  lived  in  it  awhile ; but  its  proper  name  is  Kefr 
N&ta.‘  From  this  point  Rfimmon  bore  directly  north.  We 
here  met,  for  the  first  time  on  our  present  journey,  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  mingled  together ; on  our  former  journey  we 
saw  them  often.  Here  too  we  found  mandrakes  ; and  partridges 
were  frequent.  There  were  also  many  fields  of  grain. 

After  descending  gradually  by  a side  valley,  we  came  at  7.15 
to  the  bottom  of  the  g^at  Wady  el-'Asas,  under  R&mmua 
Further  down  it  is  called  Wady  es-Sik  ; and  afterwards  becomes 
Wady  en-N&’imeh.  By  a circuitous  route  we  rose  again,  steeply 
at  first,  then  up  a gradual  slope  through  fields  of  wheat,  and 
then  still  more  steeply,  to  ROmmon,  which  we  restched  at  7.55. 
It  lies  high,  on  a rocky  Tell,  with  a deep  valley  on  the  north 
running  southeast  into  the  deeper  ’Asas.  The  place  has  an  old 
look  ; and  there  is  a deep  tank  cut  in  the  rock  on  the  northeast 
quarter.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubt,  hut  that  this 
place  represents  the  rock  Rimnwn,  where  the  remnant  of  the 
Benjamites  took  refuge.’ 

Several  military  officers  were  here,  taking  a new  list  of  houses 
and  property.  They  were  reported  to  have  received  bribes,  to 
the  amount  of  2000  piastres,  in  the  district  of  Beni  Salim. 

At  8 o’clock  we  proceeded  towards  Taiyibeh,  which  bore 
N.  1°  E.  Here  again  the  path  led  over  small  plains  and 
heads  of  valleys  running  southeast.  These  tracts  have  more  of 
good  soil  than  one  would  anticipate  in  so  rocky  a region.  There 
are  no  trees  nor  bushes.  At  8.40  we  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  Tell  on  which  Taiyibeh  is  situated  ; here  is  tho  head  of  a 
valley  called  Wady  Rubeiyeh,  which  runs  down  S.  10®  E.  to  the 
'Asas  on  the  east  of  ROmmon.  Instead  of  ascending  to  the 
town,  we  turned  to  the  left  along  the  foot  of  the  TeU,  and  w 
along  its  western  side,  which  rises  from  the  Wady  Kflsis  ; this 
latter  extending  (as  Wady  el-’ Ain)  to  the  ’Asas  opposite  Deir 
Duwfin.’  We  thus  passed  round  to  the  slope  of  the  basin  on 
the  north  of  Taiyibeh,  and  came  at  9 o’clock  to  Deir  Jerhr; 
from  which  Taiyibeh  bore  S.  5°  E. 

Deir  J erhr  is  a village  of  some  size,  &cing  towards  the  south, 
on  a point  between  two  Wadys ; which  here  unite  and  form 
Wady  Habis,  running  down  to  the  Ghor  between  Dfik  and 
’Aujeh.  We  sought  to  obtain  here  a guide  ; but  after  consider- 
able delay,  were  obliged  to  depart  without  one. 

We  were  now  entering  upon  a region  which  had  been  seldom 
traversed  ; and  was,  as  yet,  comparatively  a blank  upon  the 

* S««  Vol  L p.  678.  [it  811.1  ■ See  VoL  I.  p.  444.  [U.  imi-ForoW 

’ .ludg.  20,  46.  47.  See  more  m VoL  I.  former  riait  to  Taijibch,  eee  iblA  [U.  181 
^ 440.  [IL  118.]  »q  ] 
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maps.  Leaving  Deir  Jerflr  at  9.15,  we  followed  up  the  Wady 
which  cornea  from  the  north  ; and  came  in  ten  minutes  to  a cis- 
tern, where  women  were  washing.  We  needed  water  for  our 
beasts  ; at  first  they  denied  that  there  was  any,  but  afterwards 
let  us  draw.  Here  we  stopped  ten  minutes.  We  ought  now  to 
have  ascended  the  eastern  hill  or  ridge,  on  the  ro^  to  Kefr 
M&lik ; but  being  without  a guide,  we  kept  on  up  the  valley  till 
10  o’clock  ; ' when  some  bo3rs  tending  goats  set  us  right,  and  we 
then  ascended  the  hill  by  a more  difficult  path,  and  came  at 
10.10  into  the  right  road.  It  lies  along  the  top  of  what  proved 
to  be  a high  ridge  ; the  highest  ground,  indeed,  that  we  ]>as8ed 
over.*  Rfim  Sfirtsbeh  was  in  the  northeast  below  us ; and  be- 
fore us  was  a very  deep  and  broken  gorge  running  down  to  the 
Ghor.  Our  course  was  now  about  N.  55°  E.  We  soon  began 
to  descend  very  steeply  ; and  at  10.45  came  to  Kefr  Mfilik,  a 
village  of  good  size,  situated  on  a ridge  projecting  towards  the 
northeast,  between  two  valleys  running  down  to  the  deep  Wady 
Mahhmy. 

From  this  point  Khirbet  Jeradeh  was  seen  on  a Tell  in  the 
valley,  about  a mile  and  a half  distant  nearly  north  ; and  further 
on,  beyond  a hill,  was  said  to  be  the  plain  of  Turmus  ’Aya.* 
The  direction  of  S&mieh  was  pointed  out  to  ns,  about  east. 
Above  it  were  said  to  be  the  ruins  of  a castle,  called  el-Mer- 
jemeh.* 

We  rested  and  took  our  lunch  at  Kefr-Mhlik  ; and  started 
again  at  12.30  with  a guide  for  Daumeh.  Descending  steeply  and 
sfowly  into  the  western  valley,  we  passed  down  it  in  a north- 
easterly direction  ; and  at  12.55  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady 
Hfimar  coming  down  on  the  south  of  Khirbet  Jeradeh.*  The 
hills  (or  rather  mountains)  round  about  were  rocky  and  naked ; 
except  where  occasionally  olive  trees  had  been  planted  among 
the  ro^ks.  Five  minutes  later  we  turned  up  Wady  Shdm  north- 
west ; and  afterwards  followed  up  a branch  of  it  northeast. 
The  great  Wady  formed  by  the  junction  of  all  these  and  others 
» here  called  el-Mflhdmy  ; and  lower  down  Wady  es-Sftmich. 
At  1.30,  near  the  head  of  the  side  valley,  the  ruins  of  8i’a  were 
on  a hill  close  on  our  left.  Five  minutes  later  we  came  out  upon 
a high  ridge  ; and  looked  down  on  the  cast  into  a deep  valley 
running  south.  Down  this  valley  we  could  see  the  position  of 
Sdmieh,  some  two  and  a half  miles  distant,  in  the  main 
valley  ; its  rich  plain  covered  with  fields  of  onions,  and  watered 
by  its  fountains.  Sdmieh  was  now  a ruin  ; its  castle  was  not 

' Beftrinf^  at  10 ; Deir  JerAr  S.  86”  E.  * Bearings  at  Kefr  M&lDc : Abu  el-'Auf 
Taijibeb  167*.  885*.  Khirbet  Jeradeh  856",  H el- 

* Bearings  at  10.10  from  top  of  ridge:  Mughaiyir  53". 

Kftrn  SurUMh  SS".  el-Mughaiyir  64".  • Here  Khirbet  Jeradeh  bore  N.  10*  W. 

* Sea  Vol  IL  p.  268  [iii  85.]  f m. 
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here  visible.  Below  the  village  the  Wady  turns  east  and  de- 
scends to  the  plain  as  Wady  ’Aujeh,  next  north  of  Wady 
Nuwfi.'imeh.  At  some  distance  beyond  Sfimieh  is  a high  conicid 
mountain  called  Nejemeh.' 

Ten  minutes  later  we  descended  a little  into  the  eastern  part 
of  a fine  plain,  mostly  covered  with  wheat,  extending  two  or 
three  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  perhaps  a mile  wide  ; drained 
apparently  towards  the  southeast  by  the  valley  above  described. 
At  2 o’clock  we  saw  towards  the  north,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hills,  an  old  site  called  Kolason,  about  three  quarters  of  a mile 
di.stant.  We  now  rose  gradually  from  the  plain,  at  its  north- 
eastern comer,  through  another  narrow  plain  ; and  came  at  2.15 
to  Mughaiyir,  a village  of  considerable  size,  and  built  of  hewn 
stones.  The  people  were  quite  civil,  and  readily  answered  all 
our  inquiries.* 

Setting  off  again  at  2.30,  we  descended  considerably  into  a 
beautiful  plain,  where  we  rode  through  extensive  wheat  fields, 
on  a course  about  N.  N.  E.  The  crops  here,  however,  were 
much  less  heavy  than  those  we  had  seen  fiirther  north,  and 
eapecially  in  Galilee  ; and  this  remark  was  applicable  throughout 
all  Judea.  The  plain  lay  long  and  narrow  from  southwest  to 
northeast ; and  our  course  being  rather  diagonal  to  it,  we  rose 
after  a time  on  the  left  to  a higher  rocky  terrace,  skirted  by 
rugged  hills  or  mountains  towards  the  west.  Here  we  crossed 
a ravine  coming  from  these  hills,  called  Wady  Eeshshftsh, 
descending  east  through  a deep  narrow  chasm  to  the  Gh6r, 
where  it  unites  with  Wady  FOs&il.  The  fine  plain  above  men- 
tioned is  drained  into  it ; and  we  could  see  that  the  cultivation 
was  continued  for  some  distance  down  the  mountain.  We  here 
got  into  a wrong  path  and  wandered  about  for  some  time  ; losing 
fifteen  minutes.  We  crossed  at  3.20  another  Wady  from  the  . 
northwest,  a branch  of  the  former,  with  a ruin  called  Meiijim 
on  its  high  western  bank,  a quarter  of  a mile  distant.  Following 
up  a shallow  side  Wady  towards  the  northeast,  we  came  out 
upon  the  ridge,  or  rather  the  high  table  land,  which  forms  the 
brow  of  the  mountain  overlooking  the  Ghdr ; and  at  3.30  reached 
the  village  of  Daumeh. 


' BcAringi  at  1.35 : Ehirbet  Jeradeh  S. 
85^  W.  M.S4mieb  S.  25"  £.  2^  m.  Ne- 
idtneh  S.  26°  E. — TbU  ei-SAmieh  it  pro- 
bably the  place  called  Ssamireh  by  Barth, 
who  paMed  from  Jericho  to  Nibnlof  in 
Feb.  1847;  tee  Ritter  XV.  I p.  465.  But 
it  U not  the  same  with  the  Sumrah,  of 
which  we  heard  at  Jericho;  which  is  a 
min  in  the  Gbur,  about  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  north  of  *Ain  es-Soltaa  It  was 
visited  by  my  oompanicHi  in  1844.  See 


VoL  I p.  669.  [ii.  306.]  Ritterlc.ji 
466  sq.  The  name  eft-S.ttnieh  stands 
in  onr  former  lists. — Barth  seems  also  to 
speak  of  a castle  called  Nqjemch;  ib.  p. 
464. 

* Bearings  at  Magfaaijir:  Rblason  321*. 
el-Mejdel  6°.— This  seems  to  be  the  J/reif 
of  Barth,  also  built  of  hewn  stones ; Bitttf 
XV.  i.  p.  467.  The  place  stands  in  oar 
former  lists ; BibU  Res.  first  edit.  IIL  A{ip. 
p.  128. 
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' This  is  an  old  place,  answering  to  the  Edumia  or  Edotnia  of 
Eiisobius  and  Jerome,  which  they  fix  at  twelve  Roman  miles  in 
the  east  from  Neapolis,  and  erroneously  assign  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin. ' There  are  ancient  sepulchres  round  about  the 
village.  It  has  also  a foimtain,  which  we  did  not  visit ; but 
were  glad  to  drink  of  its  waters,  after  another  day  of  oppressive 
heat,  during  which  we  had  thus  fer  found  only  rain  water  from 
cisterns.  I do  not  find  that  this  village  had  hefoie  been  visited 
by  any  traveller. 

Five  minutes  east  of  the  village  is  a more  elevated  point, 
affording  an  unobstructed  view  over  this  part  of  the  Ghor  and 
towards  KOm  Scirtabeb.  Opposite  this  point  a broad  offset 
firom  the  Ghor  runs  up  between  Kfim  SOrtabeh  on  the  north, 
and  a lower  projection  on  the  south  called  MQsktlrah.  In  this 
ofbet  is  the  site  of  Fasfiil,  the  ancient  Phasaelis ; and  the 
projecting  point  MaskQrah  separates  it  from  the  smaller  offset 
of  ’Aujeh  on  the  south.*  There  was  a sirocco  haze  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, so  that  we  could  not  view  the  various  objects  with  entire 
distinctness ; but  we  could  see  the  outline  of  the  great  offset 
below,  running  up  among  the  mountains  ; though  FOs&il  itself 
was  just  out  of  sight  under  the  mountain  on  which  we  stood.* 
The  general  course'  of  the  Jordan  was  visible  ; but  the  mountain 
range  beyond  was  only  dimly  seen.  The  long,  high,  rocky  ridge 
of  SOrtabeh  was  overagainst  us  on  the  left,  beyond  the  offset, 
running  down  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  extending  far  into 
the  Ghor.  Towards  the  extremity  and  on  its  highest  part  is  the 
horn  (Kfim),  not  unlike  that  of  ^ rhinoceros  in  form.  Beypnd 
this  is  a large  shoulder ; and  then  a low  rocky  ridge  reaching 
almost  to  the  Jordan.  Indeed  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  here 
contracted  to  its  narrowest  limits ; and  the  ridge  of  Kfim  8Qr- 
tabeh  may  be  said  to  divide  it  into  the  lower  and  upper  Ghdr ; 
the  former  mostly  desert,  and  the  latter  fertile  and  in  many  parts 
cultivated.  The  valley  at  this  point  appears  also  higher  than 
further  south  ; a low  ridge  or  hill  seeming  to  extend  across  it  from 
the  foot  of  SOrtabeh  to  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains.  Where 
the  Jordan  finds  its  way  through  this  higher  tract,  the  latter  is 
broken  up  into  labyrinths  of  deep  ravines  with  Wren  chalky 
sides,  forming  cones  and  hills  of  various  shapes,  and  presenting 
a most  wild  and  desolate  scene.*  These  'wild  hills  we  could  now 
see ; as  also  the  course  of  the  Jordan  among  them. 

* OnoinAit  art  Edomia, 

* Tbo  plain  of  *Atfjeh  i«  tn  like  manner 
Mparat«il  from  the  tract  of  Wady  Nawk- 

further  aonth,  by  another  low  pro- 
jacting  point,  called  ’£«h  el-Gh6rdb.  £. 

Smith  Ma  J<nmu  Apr.  17tb,  1S44. 

* The  flitc  of  Fftaiil  was  virited  by  Dr 
Smith  In  April  1S44.  There  are  foonda- 

YoL.lll.-25* 


tiona  of  hoasoa,  and  of  walla  perhapa  for 
gardena,  with  remains  of  ododnlte.  Ma. 
Joaraal. 

* This  deacription  it  taken  from  the 
manoacript  journal  of  I>r  Smith,  who  trav- 
elled up  the  Ghor  from  Jericho  to  Wady 
FAri*a  m April  1844. 
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The  deep  chasm  we  had  seen  before  reaching  Danmeh,  and 
another  one  now  north  of  us,  run  together  below,  and  take  the 
name  of  Wady  FOsail,  as  they  pass  that  site.  Still  further  north, 
and  along  the  base  of  the  ridge  of  Sfirtabeh,  comes  down  Wady 
Ahmar ; one  head  of  which  is  at  'Akrabeh,  and  another  in  the 
small  plain  east  of  N&bulus.  It  is  said  to  join  Wady  FOs&il 
before  reaching  the  Jordan.*  The  tract  in  the  odset  watered  by 
'Ain  Ffls&il  is  cultivated  by  the  people  of  Daumeh  and  MejdeL 
The  high  brow  on  which  we  sto(^  is  not  very  much  lower  than 
the  water-shed  at  'Akrabeh ; and  the  mountain  masses  thus 
tumbling  down  to  the  Glhor  with  an  immense  descent,  presented 
a magnificent  scene.  Even  SOrtabeh  itself  is  hardly  Ugher  than 
the  brow  on  which  we  now  were  ; and  consequently  is  not  visible 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nhbulus.  The  western  end  of  its  ridge  is  the 
highest ; higher  perhaps  than  the  horn  itself ; and  bres^  down 
at  once  towards  the  west,  so  as  to  appear  as  an  isolated  ridge, 
only  slightly  connected  with  the  high  western  region.  As  we 
afterwards  saw  it,  more  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  it  appeared 
as  a mass  of  naked  jagged  ridges  huddled  together,  with  one 
main  backbone  running  through  the  whole.  The  people  here 
and  elsewhere  spoke  of  mins  somewhere  on  SOrtabeh,  and  a 
reservoir  for  water  ; to  which  there  was  formerly  an  aqueduct 
from  Nabulus  ! I examined  the  summit  long  and  carefully  with 
one  of  Pldssl's  Fddstecher;  but  could  discover  no  appearance 
of  ruins  ; more  especially  not  upon  the  horn.  The  distance  on 
an  air  line  could  hardly  have  been  more  than  two  or  two  and  a 
half  miles.*  SOrtabeh  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  as  the  station 
next  after  the  mount  of  Olives,  where  signal  torches  were  lighted 
and  waved  to  annoimce  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon.' 

The  general  course  of  the  Jordan,  or  rather  that  of  its 
green  bonier  of  vegetation,  as  seen  from  this  point,  would  not 
be  regarded  as  winding ; but  as  tolerably  direct.  The  many 
windings  of  the  river,  therefore,  as  laid  down  on  the  map  of 
Lieut.  Lynch,  would  seem  to  be  in  great  part  those  of  the 
channel  along  the  lowest  alluvial  valley  and  among  the  trees, 
rather  than  those  of  the  lower  valley  itself 

In  our  former  journey  we  had  visited  the  Gh6r  at  Jericho; 
and  there  took  bearings  of  Kum  SOrtabeh  as  seen  in  the  nortL 
We  now  had  the  mountain  near  at  hand  ; and  looked  down  the 
great  valley.  This  completed  my  view  of  the  lower  Ohor; 
while  my  companion  had  travelled  through  it.* 


■ E.  Smith,  M».  Jooni.  Kf.  17,  18*i. 

* SebulU  heard  also  of  ruins  on  SCirta- 
beb ; and  thought  be  could  diBcem  them 
with  his  telescope  ; lUtter  XV.  1.  p.  453. 

' Talm,  , Uoah  Hashana  o.  2. 

Beland  Pulnet  p.  £^6.  Ritter  ib.  p.  454. 


* Bearings,  5 min.  east  of  Daumeh : d* 
Mnghaijir  208\  M^jdel  358°.  Jib'it  191*. 
Kbm  SOrtabeh  68  . Kbs4il  about  99*. 
Station  of  E.  Smith  97*.— This  station  of 
Dr  Smithy  on  bis  joumej  from  Jericho 
along  the  Gb6r  in  1844,  was  half  an  hour 
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Wednesday,  May  \2ik.  We  were  detained  this  morning 
nearly  an  hour,  trying  to  find  a guide  ; and  finally,  at  6.55,  left  for 
If  ejdel  without  one.  Our  way  lay  through  another  narrow  plain 
of  wheat  fields,  drained  to  the  southern  gorge,  through  the  valley 
by  which  we  approached  Daumeh  yesterday.  Not  far  beyond 
the  plain  we  came  out  upon  the  brink  of  a deep  narrow  chasm, 
which  seemed  impassable ; it  is  called  Wady  Bursheh,  or  also 
Wady  Nfsir,  and  breaks  down  through  to  Fds&il ; where  it 
unites  with  the  southern  chasm,  and  becomes  Wady  FOshiL  It 
was  here  very  deep,  precipitous,  and  descended  with  great 
rapidity.  By  following  a path  westwards  along  its  steep  south- 
western side,  we  came  on  the  same  level  to  its  bed  at  7.20,  at  a 
point  where  it  breaks  down  at  once  a hundred  feet  or  more. 
We  now  ascended  on  the  north,  and  at  7.35  reached  Mejdel. 

This  place  also  lies  on  the  high  brow  overlooking  the  Ghor. 
It  is  higher  indeed  than  Daumeh  ; and  affords  a nearer  view  of 
the  valley  below.  It  is  perhaps  the  nearest  point,  from  which 
to  overlook  the  ridge  of  KOm  Sflrtaheh.  The  main  features  of 
the  view,  however,  ate  the  same  as  at  Daumeh.  There  was  still 
a haze  in  the  atmosphere  ; so  that  we  saw  nothing  as  distinctly 
as  we  could  have  wished.* 

Mejdel  has  the  air  of  an  ancient  place  ; there  are  sepulchral 
excavations  and  many  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock.  Most  probably 
it  is  the  Magdal-senna  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  which  they 
place  on  the  border  of  Judea,  seven  miles  north  of  Jericho, 
^e  name  and  position  accord  well ; and  in  a part  of  the  coun- 
try so  little  frequented,  the  specification  of  distance  might  easily 
be  too  small.' 

Among  the  places  seen  from  Mejdel  was  'Ain  Tdna,  N.  28° 
£.  This  would  seem  not  improbably  to  be  the  ancient  Thanath 
or  Thenath  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  situated  ten  Boman  mUes 
east  of  Neapolis,  on  the  way  to  the  Jordan.'  I have  no  note 
of  its  distance  from  Mejdel ; nor  did  we  see  it  again.  It  is  not 
probable  that  it  had  any  relation  to  the  Taanath-shiloh  of 
Scripture,  as  some  have  supposed.* 


taat  (8r)  of  just  on  the  low  ridge 

mmung  ont  from  S&rtabeh. 

* BMirings  et  el-Mejdel : *Akrabeh  abont 
862*.  YftnAn  N.  *Ain  Tina  28".  E. 
Smith'*  etation  in  6h6r  114". 

* Onomaat  art  Benna.  Reland  Paleet 

p.  $84. — The  Greek  of  Enseblns  now  reads 
MrydXe  instead  of 

as  Jerome  has  it.  Jerome  calls  it  “ ter- 
minna  JndfiB,**  for  which  we  ought  doubt- 
less to  read  ^ terminus  Judiea,**  as  it 
stands  in  his  aoconnt  of  'Akrabeh.  In  like 
manner  the  text  of  Eusebins  now  reads 
rqt  *18ov>talat|  eridentlj  for  rijs 


*lov9aSas,  as  ho  also  writes  it  in  the  case  of 
*Akrabeb  ; Onom.  art.  Aorabi.  The  fact 
that  Acrabi  and  Magdal-senna  were  both 
in  this  region  on  the  northern  border  of 
Judea,  shows  their  proximitj  to  each  other, 
and  points  decisively  to  the  present  Me^eL 

* Onomost  art  ^enaih.  .So  too  rto- 
lemj,  Reland  Falsest  pp.  461, 1082, 
10S4.  Shultz  therefore  errs  in  placing 
this  Thana  near  Beit  F6rik  ; Zeitschr.  d. 
morgenl.  Gea  m.  p.  48. 

* So  Bonfrere,  Onomast  art  Thenath; 
also  Gross,  in  Zeitschr.  <L  m.  Gea  111  p. 
55. 
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We  found  a guide  at  Mejdel ; and  left  again  at  7.50  for 
’Akrabeh,  on  a general  course  about  N.  by  W.  The  road  at 
first  descended  a little,  and  then  passed  through  another  not 
large  plain,  covered  with  wheat.  It  was  matter  of  surprise  to 
us,  to  find  here  in  this  great  hrecik  down  of  the  mountains  so 
much  good  land  ; so  many  fine  and  arable,  though  not  large 
plains.  We  next  wound  around  the  side  of  a low  hill  on  the 
left ; and  came  out  at  8.15  upon  an  open  uneven  tract,  extend- 
ing from  southeast  to  northwest,  with  higher  hills  on  each  side. 
On  the  southern  hills  was  seen  the  vilmge  of  Jfitish  ; while 
more  in  the  west  was  Ausarin.'  Our  course  lay  along  this  tract 
At  8.40  we  saw  far  in  the  distance  the  high  Wely  of  Sheikh 
Salmon  el-Fdrisy,  with  which  we  had  become  acquainted  on  our 
way  from  Nftbulus  to  Hableh.*  At  9 o’clock  we  passed  into  the 
bn^  meadow-like  vaUey  of  'Akrabeh ; ' and  reached  that  place 
at  9.15. 

'Akrabeh  is  a place  of  considerable  size  and  importance.  It 
has  a mosk  with  a regular  dome ; and  is  now,  as  of  old,  the 
chief  town  of  the  district.  Its  position  is  fine.  It  lies  on  the 
lower  slope  of  the  northern  hill,  overlooking  the  fertile  strip  of 
plain  on  the  south  ; which  here,  as  at  N&bulus,  is  actually  the 
water-shed  between  two  valleys  running  in  opposite  directions. 
The  one,  called  Wady  Btr  Jendb,  runs  westward  by  Kobaldn 
and  south  of  the  Mokhna,  and  descends  to  the  western  plain  as 
Wady  Bibhh  north  of  Mejdel  T&ba.*  The  other  is  one  of  the 
heads  of  Wady  Ahmar,  which  descends  rapidly  to  the  Ghdr 
along  the  southern  base  of  Sflrtabeh.  We  saw  in  the  town 
several  capitals  of  columns.  There  is  an  ancient  reservoir  near 
the  foot  of  the  slope  ; the  lower  side  is  quite  high  ; the  walls 
are  built  up  of  broken  but  unhewn  stones.  It  is  now  in  ruins. 

There  is  no  question,  but  that  this  is  the  Acrahi  of  Euse- 
bius and  Jerome,  situated  nine  Roman  miles  eastward  of  Nea- 
polis,  on  the  way  to  the  Jordan  and  Jericho,  in  the  district  called 
Acrabatene.*  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  place  itself ; but 
the  toparchy  to  which  it  gave  name  is  often  mentioned.'  It 
was  the  easternmost  of  the  four  toparchies,  which  here  lay  side 
by  side  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean.^  How  &r 


* Bearmgs  at  B.15  : Jftrlsh  286\  An- 
saHo  81K.  ’Akrabeh  844*.  A ruin  292% 
\ m. 

* At  8.4(^  the  bearing  of  Sheikh  Sal- 
nAn  el-F&ri^  wae  SOS'*.  See  abore,  p. 
185. 

’ Bearings  at  9 : JArteh  233^.  Amartii 
281*.  ’Akrabeh  828*,  A KAm  Sur- 
tabeh  108*. 

* See  above,  p.  140.  See  aleo  VoL  IL 
pp.  272,  278.  piL  91,  92.] 


* Ooomast  art.  Aorahi  (*AKpa/B$«(r): 
**£st  aotem  et  vicaa  hocoaque  gramlli 
norem  milibiu  k Keap<^  oontra  (riMten 
8eacendentibua  ad  Jordonem  et  Hierioo,  pa 
earn  qns  appellator  Acrabitene.” 

* Acrabaita  or  Acrabaimef  Joeephu,  E 
J.  8.  a 5 ; also  ib.  2.  12.  4;  2.  20.  4;  2. 
22.  2;  8.  a 4.  Plin.  H.  N.  6.  15.  By 
Eusebioi  and  Jerome,  Onom.  arta 
mia,  Jianon,  8elo. 

' ^ above,  p.  141. 
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it  extended  on  the  south,  cannot  well  be  determined.  The  region 
continued  to  bear  the  name  Acrabatene,  at  least  until  the  time 
of  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century  ; but  neither  this  name,  nor 
that  of  the  chief  town,  seems  to  be  any  where  mentioned  since 
that  time,  untU  the  present  century.  We  heard  of  ’Akrabeh 
in  our  former  journey,  as  others  had  done  before  us ; ' but  it 
was  first  visited  by  E.  G.  Schultz  in  1847.* 

We  sent  oflf  our  muleteers  by  the  direct  road  from  ’Akrabeh 
to  Nfibulus ; while  we  ourselves  took  a more  circuitous  route 
towards  the  north,  by  way  of  Yftnftn.  Setting  oflf  at  9.25,  we 
took  a road  along  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  east  about  on 
the  level  of  the  village ; which  brought  us  in  ten  minutes  to 
the  end  of  the  hill,  around  which  we  turned  northwards.  Here 
again  we  could  look  down  upon  Surtabeh  and  the  Ghor  ; every 
thing,  the  Kfim  and  all,  was  now  below  us.  We  saw  hero 
the  village  el-IQim  on  an  open  tract  through  which  Wady 
Ahmar  passes,  near  the  bottom  of  the  mounteun.  Southeast  of 
Ifjim  is  a lower  step  of  the  mountain,  forming  an  extensive 
plain  covered  with  wheat.’  Our  course  was  now  N.  30°  E.  At 
10  o’clock  we  crossed  the  deep  bed  of  a Wady  said  to  come 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  ’Awertah,  and  descending  to  join  the 
Ahmar. 

Five  minutes  later  (at  10.5)  we  reached  Y&nhn,  a village 
mostly  in  mins,  with  a few  houses  inhabited,  and  one  new 
house.  We  now  proceeded  up  a fertile  valley  on  the  same 
course  (N.  30°  E.)  and  came  at  10.25  to  ’Ain  Y&ndn,  a small 
fountain  of  bad  water  in  the  valley,  feeding  a small  tank,  but 
not  rising  above  the  ground.  Here  we  stopped  five  minutes.’ 
On  the  lull  above  the  valley  in  the  northeast,  and  very  near,  is  a 
ruin  called  Khirbet  Y&nhn. 

The  name  Y&nhn  obviously  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
Janon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  a village  in  Acrabatene,  twelve 
Roman  miles  east  of  Neapolis ; which  however  these  fathers 
strangely  confound  with  the  Janoah  of  Naphtali.'  Whether 
the  ancient  name  was  applied  to  the  present  village,  or  to  the 
min  upon  the  hill  near  the  fountain,  cannot  well  be  determined. 

Leaving  the  fountain  at  10.30,  we  at  once  stmck  obliquely 
up  the  northwestern  hill,  by  a blind  path  very  little  frequented ; 
and  at  10.45  came  out  on  the  top  of  what  proved  to  be  a narrow 


' See  VoL  IL  p.  280.  [UL  103.]  O.  ▼. 
lUcbter,  pMcing  northwards  along  the 
peat  road,  sajs  Akrabi  lay  on  his  right, 
not  he  oonld  not  have  seen  it ; WaUfahr- 
ten  p.  ft5.  Scholl  also  has  the  name ; p. 
267.  Irby  and  Mangles,  on  their  ronta 
from  the  Jordan  to  Nabalua,  heard  of  a 
vnioge  **Agntrba;**  which  perhaps  was 
Akrabeh ; p.  827  [100]. 


* Zeitschr.  d.  motgenL  Gea  IIL  p.  47. 
Ritter  XV.  t p.  456. 

' Bearings  at  9.35,  ten  minntes  east  of 
’Akrabeh : eMfjim  S.  70°  H.  YdnAo  N. 
80’  E. 

* Bearing  from  *Ain  YdnAn  t Yknhn  S. 
80°  W. 

* Onomast  art  Janon,  Euscb.  9 

K.  15,  29. 
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strip  of  high  table  land  ; from  which  we  looked  down  into  the 
plain  of  SUim,  which  lies  east  of  Ndbulus.  It  was  a sightly  spot. 
Mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal  were  in  full  view  ; the  former  with  its 
Wely  of  Sheikh  Gh&nim ; the  latter  apparently  the  highest  by  a 
hundred  feet  or  more.  Several  villages  were  in  sight ; as  also 
the  Wely  Neby  BeMn,  conspicuously  situated  on  the  mountain 
east  of  the  valley  which  descends  from  the  Mokhna  to  Wady 
Fftri’a.’ 

Having  stopped  five  minutes  for  bearings,  we  began  to 
descend  by  a steep  and  difficult  path,  along  a nigged  ravine, 
towards  the  plain  of  S&lim,  on  a general  course  towaids  Ndbulos, 
N.  52°  W.  We  soon  got  sight  of  Beit  Dejan  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  plain  ; probably  a Beth  Dagon  of  antiquity,  of  which 
no  mention  hM  come  down  to  us.  A feature  of  the  plain  also 
came  into  view,  which  I here  saw  for  the  first  time  ; though  I 
afterwards  found  the  same  on  a grander  scale  in  the  Bok&'a 
between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.  Near  the  southern  side  of 
the  little  plain,  a low  ridge  of  rock  runs  for  nearly  its  whole 
length  parallel  to  the  southern  hills  ; and  thus  forms  between  it 
and  them  a narrow  strip  of  plain,  or  rather  a valley.  In  this  is 
a water-shed  nearly  opposite  to  Beit  Dejan  ; where  is  the  head 
of  Wady  Hflmra  descending  on  the  east  to  Wady  Ahmar; 
while  towards  the  west  the  narrow  plain  runs  down  to  Beit 
Fhrik,  and  is  thence  drained,  like  the  whole  plain,  northwards  to 
Wady  Fari’a.  Our  path  led  along  the  declivity  of  the  southern 
hills  ; at  11.20  we  stopped  to  take  bearings.*  Still  keeping  on 
the  south  of  both  the  plains,  we  came  at  11.40  to  the  small 
village  of  Beit  FArik,  situated  in  a nook  in  the  southern  hOls, 
which  here  retire  in  almost  a semicircle. 

The  village  of  S&lim  is  directly  north  of  Beit  Ffirik,  on  a 
low  hUl  on  the  north  side  of  the  plain.  It  was  said  to  have  two 
sources  of  living  water ; one  in  a cavern,  and  the  other  a rniming 
fountain  called  'Ain  Keblr. 

Setting  off  at  12.25,  we  passed  to  the  right  around  the  end  of 
the  low  rocky  ridge,  which  shuts  in  the  strip  of  plain,  and  which* 
terminates  just  j^low  Beit  Ftlrik.  A road  from  N&bulus  here 
enters  the  narrow  plain  ; and  following  it  up  into  Wady  Humia, 
finds  its  way  across  to  the  lower  part  of  Wady  F&ri’a  north  of 
SQrtabeh  ; and  thus  connects  N&bulus  with  the  Kflrdwa,  as  the 
fertile  tract  is  called  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Fftri’a.  This  road 
we  now  kept,  along  the  south  side  of  the  plain  ; and  at  12.40 
hod  Kefr  Bcita,  a ruin,  on  our  left.  Irby  and  Mangles  speak 

* Bearings  at  10.45,  on  high  ridge:  * Bearings  at  11.20:  Sheikh  GbAnim 

Mejdel  1^.  TelPAsdr  ? 205“.  Sheikh  802°,  T£»U6ia  84r.  Neby  BcUn  862". 
Gh^nim  801°.  Keby  Behio  846°.  Salim  S4lim  847°.  Beit  Fhrik  811".  BeitDejsa 
83G°.  TOUdza  886°.  Ndbulns  308°.  J6-  46°.  Head  of  Wady  HQmra  72°. 
rish206°. 
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of  BepulchreB  near  this  site.*  The  water-course  of  the  plain 
bends  more  to  the  north  and  passes  beyond  a round  hill,  which 
thus  stands  out  isolated,  while  the  channel  continues  on  towards 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  plain. 

As  one  looks  towards  the  plain  of  8&lim  from  the  west,  a low 
rocky  ridge  is  seen  running  across  its  western  end,  separating  it 
from  this  part  of  the  Mftkhna.  We  had  always  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  the  water-course  of  the  Mokhna  passed  on  the 
west  of  this  ridge  ; and  it  was  therefore  with  some  surprise,  that 
we  found  that  channel  entering  the  plain  of  Salim  by  the  gap  at 
the  southwest  comer ; and,  after  imiting  with  the  channel  of 
the  little  plain,  passing  out  again  at  the  northwest  comer  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  Mdkhna,  and  so  to  Wady  Fari’a  At  1.10 
we  crossed  the  large  water-course  coming  in  from  the  Mokhna, 
having  now  some  water  in  it.  At  1.25  we  were  opposite  Jacob’s 
well  and  the  mins  of  Bel&tah,  on  our  right ; having  crossed 
some  twenty  rods  further  east  the  road  leading  northwards 
through  the  plain.  Ten  minutes  later  we  were  at  ’AimDefneh  ; 
and  at  1.50  reached  the  eastern  gate  of  Habulus.  Passing  around 
outside  of  the  city,  we  encamped  in  an  olive  orchard,  near  the 
large  fountains  which  burst  forth  below  the  city  on  the  west. 

Nftbnlus  is  furnished  with  water  in  singular  abundance  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  Palestine.  On  the  east  is  the  large 
fountain  of  Defneh,  'ranning  off  east  and  turning  a mill.  On 
the  west  are  the  similar  foimtains  by  which  we  were  en- 
camped. In  the  higher  part  of  the  city  itself  are  two  large 
fountains,  and  another  in  the  ravine  above  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Gerizim.  The  water  of  these  three  flows  off  west,  partly  along 
the  streets  of  the  city,  and  partly  in  a canal  from  which  gardens 
are  irrigated  and  several  mills  supplied.  This  western  stream 
we  had  formerly  fallen  in  with  far  down  the  valley. 

Close  upon  the  city  are  several  large  mounds  of  ashes,  thrown 
out  by  the  exterrsive  soap  factories  of  N&bulus.  They  are  similar 
to  those  on  the  north  of  J emsalem,  and  some  of  them  are  nearly 
as  large.  An  examination  of  both  localities  convinced  us,  that 
those  of  Jcrasalem  can  have  no  claim  to  high  antiquity.* 

The  last  two  days  had  brought  us  through  a tract  of  country 
hitherto  in  a great  measure  unexplored,  and  which  has  usually 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  lawless  portions  of 
the  Holy  Land.  We  had  been  agreeably  surprised,  to  And  so 
much  fertile  and  cultivated  soil,  thriving  villages,  and  the  people 
kind  and  courteous.  Every  villas  we  passed,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  has  around  it  many  olive  trees.  Our  route  led  us 
across  the  basins  of,  or  rather  the  tracts  drained  by,  the  three  great 


* ThtcU  p.  m [100.] 


* See  sboTe,  pp.  201,  202. 
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valleys,  the  Naw&’imeh,  ’Aujeh,  and  FQsfiiL  All  tnese  and  their 
branches  form  deep  precipitous  chasms,  by  which  the  whole 
region  is  broken  up  into  steep  ridges  and  hills.  Such  is  the 
general  character  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Jordan  vaUey,  south 
of  Kum  SOrtabeh.  North  of  that  mountain,  as  we  sh^  see, 
the  country  assumes  a different  aspect. 

We  had  an  agreeable  surprise  this  evening,  in  a call  from 
Mr  William  Dickson  of  Edinburgh  at  our  tent.  While  in 
London  I bad  corresponded  with  him  ; and  it  had  been  arranged, 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  reach  Beir&t  in  season  to  join  me  on 
the  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Not  being  able  to  do  this,  he  first 
visited  Constantinople ; and  was  now  on  his  way  alone  from 
Damascus  to  the  Holy  City.  Aided  by  the  suggestions  of  Dr 
De  Forest  at  Beirfit,  he  had  followed  a route  of  great  interest ; 
and  had  seen  much  more  of  Palestine  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most  travellers.  I called  at  his  tent  the  next  morning,  a little 
out  of  the  western  gate,  and  saw  him  start  for  the  Holy  City  ; 
but  heai;^  nothing  more  of  him,  until  we  casually  met  in  ^e 
diligence  at  Trieste,  as  we  both  were  setting  off  for  Laibach  and 
Vienna.  These  unexpected  encounters  of  friends  form  oases,  in 
what  some  might  call  the  desert  of  oriental  travel 

We  here  fell  in  again  with  Mr  Van  de  Velde,  whom  we  had 
met  in  Jerusalem  ; and  who  had  left  that  city  a few  days  before 
us.  He  had  made  an  excursion  to  the  Kfirfiwa  in  the  Ghor, 
under  the  guidance  of  a Sheikh  whom  the  governor  of  N&bulns 
had  provided.  After  two  or  three  days,  the  Sheikh  refused 
to  accompany  him  any  further ; and  he  had  now  returned  to 
Ndbulus  to  make  complaint  against  his  guide  before  the  gov* 
emor. 

Thursday,  May  \Zth. — Our  further  plan  now  was  to  pass  on 
to  Tolldzah  and  Tfib&s  ; then  to  descend  to  the  northern  Ghor, 
and,  if  possible,  cross  the  Jordan  and  search  after  the  site  of 
Pella  ; returning  to  Beisdn.  A main  object  in  our  own  minds 
was  also,  to  make  all  possible  search  for  Salim  and  the  £non 
near  by,  where  John  is  recorded  as  baptizing.' 

It  was  arranged  that  Mr  Van  de  Velde  would  accompany 
us  ; and  for  several  days,  therefore,  the  two  companies  travelled 
together,  and  encamped  side  by  side.  He  had  already  engaged 
from  the  governor  an  armed  horseman,  (not  a soldier,)  of  whose 
presence  we  too  had  the  benefit.  The  man  was  go^-natured 
and  intelligent,  and  able  to  give  much  information  about  the 
country ; the  local  guides  we  ourselves  furnished  in  all  cases. 

Leaving  the  eastern  end  of  the  city  at  8.50,  we  came  in 
twenty-five  minutes  to  'Askar,  with  its  fountain  and  broken 

‘ Johns,  28. 
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reserroir.*  The  view  is  pretty,  and  several  places  were  in 
sight ; as  ’Azmht  and  Deir  el-Hatab  on  the  north  side  of  the 
plain  of  Salim  ; and  especially  Neby  Bel&n,  on  the  summit  of 
the  northwest  buttress  of  the  mountmn,  which  lies  north  of  that 
plain.  This  continued  to  he  a high  landmark  for  the  whole 
day.’ 

Our  course  now  became  about  N.  35®  E.  along  the  western 
side  of  the  prolongation  of  the  Mfikhna.  This  name  I have 
used  for  the  whole  extent  of  the  large  plain  as  iar  north  as  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ebal ; although  strictly,  it  was  said,  the  name 
Miikhna  belongs  only  to  the  southern  part,  beyond  the  water- 
shed. North  of  that  point  the  plain  slopes  eastward  ; and  its 
water-course  lying  along  near  the  eastern  hills,  enters  the  little 
plain  of  Sftlim,  as  we  have  seen,  and  again  issues  from  it  at  the 
northwest  comer.  Thence  it  stiU  hugs  the  eastern  hills  in  a 
deep  channel ; and  the  narrower  prolongation  of  the  MQkhna 
becomes  steeply  sloping  in  that  direction.  Upon  this  we  were 
now  entering. 

After  half  an  hour,  at  9.45,  the  three  vUlages,  ’Azmht,  Deir 
el-Hatab,  and  Sdlim,  were  all  seen  in  one  line,  bearing  S.  40°  E. 
At  9.50  we  came  to  the  spot,  where  the  narrow  sloping  plain  or 
valley  breaks  down  at  once  by  an  abrupt  descent  towards  the 
F&ri’a ; forming  a deep  and  steep  valley,  called  Wady  Bidun, 
with  a still  deeper  chum  the  water-bed  skirted  by  rugged 
jagged  rocks,  the  strata  of  which  were  very  greatly  dislocated. 
Near  the  same  point  the  road  forks  ; one  branch,  going  to  Thb4s, 
descends  along  the  valley  ; the  other,  which  we  took,  continues 
high  along  the  steep  side  of  the  western  hill ; which  here,  in 
fact,  is  the  northeastern  flank  of  Ebal.  At  9.55  there  was  a 
small  fountain  above  us,  sending  its  gushing  little  stream  down 
the  declivity.  At  10.15  we  were  opposite  the  angle  of  the  valley 
below,  where  it  opens  out  into  the  wide  plain  of  the  Fftri'a  ; and 
where  its  deep  bed  suddenly  takes  a course  N.  80°  E.  still  close 
under  the  southern  mountain,  and  goes  to  join  the  main  channel 
of  the  Fflri’a  a long  distance  below.  We  could  see  in  it  further 
down  a stream  of  water  and  several  mills.*  The  mountain  buttress 
in  the  angle  is  crowned  by  the  Wely  Neby  Bel&n.  The  region  of 
the  Fftri’a  was  now  before  us  ; an  open  tract  or  basin  of  rolling 
plain,  intersected  by  deep  water-courses,  which  ultimately  unite 
and  flow  to  the  Gh6r  by  a very  gentle  descent.  The  western 
wall  of  the  Jordan  valley  has  here  lost  its  precipices ; and  its 
“ rough  places  " have  become  comparatively  “ plain."  ‘ 

‘ Not  Sj/ehar ; ttt  ibore,  pp.  182,  188.  ' Bearing*  at  10.16 ; Bon  el-FlrTa  48*. 

* Bearing*  at  ’A*kar:  Ranjlb  179°.  Si-  Neby  Belan  114*. 
lim  108°.  Deir  el-Hatab  96°.  ’Aim&t  75°.  * la  40,  4. 

Neby  Bolin  57°. 
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Tlie  road  we  had  thus  far  followed,  continues  on  apparently 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  tract  of  the  Fhri’a,  perhaps  to  the 
plain  of  Sam'ir  beyond.  We  turned  off  at  this  point  to  the 
left  ; and  taking  a nearly  northwest  course  preceded  towards 
Ttillitzah.  Ten  minutes  brought  us  to  the  bottom  of  a deep 
side  valley,  going  down  towards  the  right  to  the  one  we  had  just 
left.  We  now  climbed  with  difficulty,  and  almost  without  a 
path,  a very  steep  and  long  ascent ; and  reached  TOllAzah  on 
the  top  at  11  o’clock.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  immense 
groves  of  olive  trees,  planted  on  all  the  hills  aroimd  ; mostly 
young  and  thrifty  trees.  It  lies  high,  as  approached  from  the 
east ; though  it  was  very  obvious  that  the  way  by  which  we  had 
reached  it  was  not  the  usual  one.  Towards  the  west  one  looks 
out  over  the  high  table  land  spreading  out  north  from  Mount 
Ebal ; and  on  that  side  apparently  is  the  ordinary  road  from 
Nubtilus. 

Towards  the  east  TOlldzah  overlooks  the  whole  district 
drained  by  the  F&ri’a  and  its  branches,  an  extensive  tract  of 
arable  and  fertile  land,  but  destitute  of  villages.  The  region 
called  el-KOrawa  at  its  mouth  is  cultivated  by  the  Arabs 
Mas’ddy,  a nomadic  tribe  ; who  sometimes  also  visit  the  higher 
parts  of  the  valley  for  pasture.*  The  main  branch  of  the  Fari’a 
was  seen  coming  down  from  the  direction  of  Neby  B&yazid  in 
the  northwest ; it  passes  at  some  distance  north  of  TOlldzah. 
The  highest  point  of  Mount  Ebal  bore  S.  31°  W.  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh  was  also  visible,  like  a white  fleecy  cloud,  in  the  N.  N.  E.* 

Here  at  TflUdzah,  if  any  where,  is  the  “ break  down"  between 
the  upper  table  land  and  the  Ghor.  But  here  it  is  the  descent 
from  the  table  lands  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  to  the  adjacent  plains  ; 
and  manifestly  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  precipitous 
regions  south  of  KOm  SOrtabeh. 

The  town  is  of  some  size,  and  tolerably  well  built.  We  saw 
no  remains  of  antiquity,  except  a few  sepulchral  excavations 
and  some  cisterns.  We  were  admitted  to  the  top  of  a Sheikh’s 
house,  in  order  to  take  bearings.  The  house  was  built  around  a 
small  court,  in  which  cattle  and  horses  were  stabled.  Thence  a 
stone  staircase  led  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house  proper  ; on  which, 
at  the  northwest  and  southeast  corners,  were  high  single  rooms 
like  towers,  with  a staircase  inside  leading  to  the  top. 

In  my  former  work  the  question  was  suggested,’  whether 
perlmps  this  TflUtlzah  may  not  be  the  representative  of  the 


* In  April  1844,  mj  oompanioo  foaod 
them  enoAmped  oq  the  ridge  between  the 
upper  Feri'a  and  the  plain  of  San&r.  Mb. 
Joum. 

’ Bearings  at  TCill6zah : Mount  Uennon 


28^  Tummon  80^  Kebj  BeUn  1S9*. 
Beit  Fftrik  164%  *Asireb  286%  Neb/ 
B&yazkl  803”.  Yarid  338”.  Highest 
point  of  Ebal  211%  Burj  el-Firfa  74% 

* BibL  Rea.  first  edition,  IlL  p.  168,  n. 
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ancient  Tirzah,  the  seat  of  a Canaanitish  king ; ' and  afterwards 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  from  Jeroboam  to  Omri, 
who  transferred  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  to  Samaria.’  The 
change  of  r into  I is  very  common,  the  harder  letter  being 
softened,  especially  in  the  later  Hebrew  books  and  the  kindred 
dialects.*  The  place  lies  in  a sightly  and  commanding  position  ; 
though  the  change  of  royal  residence  to  the  still  more  beautiful 
and  not  distant  Samaria  would  be  very  natural.  On  the  whole, 
I am  disposed  to  regard  Tfllltlzah  as  the  ancient  Tirzah  ; espe- 
cially as  there  is  no  other  name  in  all  the  region  which  bears 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  latter.  This  also  is  doubtless 
the  place  which  Brocardus  speaks  of  as  Thersa,  situated  three 
leagues  or  hours  east  of  Samaria.*  He  probably  recognised  the 
change  from  r to  i ; if  indeed  it  had  then  taken  place.  TfllKlzah 
had  since  been  visited  by  no  traveller. 

We  left  Tallftzah  at  11.50,  by  way  of  Buij  el-Fari’a  (N.  74® 
E.)  for  Thbas.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  the  slope  in 
a northeast  direction,  and  then  struck  and  followed  a steep  side 
Wady,  which  brought  us  at  12.15  to  the  main  channel  of  the 
Fari’a.  This  was  here  a narrow  gorge  between  precipitous  rocky 
sides,  with  an  immense  water-bed ; showing  that  a great  volume 
of  water  passes  down  at  some  seasons.  Its  general  course  was 
here  northeasterly.  At  12.35,  there  was  a large  fountain  bursting 
forth  in  it,  called  B&s  el-Fari’a.  It  sent  a fine  stream  down  the 
valley ; and  the  channel  was  now  skirted  with  oleanders  in 
blossom.  These  were  said  to  be  still  larger  and  more  frequent 
further  down  towards  the  Gh6r.  In  one  place  the  stream  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  then  after  some  fifteen  minutes  broke 
out  again  larger  than  before.  The  rocky  sides  of  the  valley 
gradually  became  lower  and  grassy  ; and  the  Wady  becomes  in 
this  part  a deep  channel  running  through  the  rich,  elevated,  and 
cultivated  plain  above. 

Our  path  now  left  the  main  channel,  and  led  across  the  plain 
to  a side  Wady  coming  down  from  the  northwest  under  Burj  el- 
Fftri’a,  and  soon  joining  the  main  branch.  This  valley  had  also  a 
fine  stream,  and  a mill  just  below  the  Buij.  This  we  reached  at 
10  o’clock,  and  stopped  for  lunch  under  the  shade  of  the  mill. 
Here  were  immense  deposits  from  the  water  on  the  rocks,  show- 
ing that  a min  had  probably  stood  here  for  ages.  Nowhere  in 
PaJestino,  not  even  at  Nhbulus,  had  I seen  such  noble  brooks  of 
water.  The  Buij  itself  is  an  insignificant  square  tower,  on  a 
small  Tell  a few  rods  north,  where  a dry  side  Wady  comes  in 


‘ H«b.  nsip , Jo»h.  12,  24. 

• 1 K.  14,'  ir.  18,  21.  83.  16,  8-24. 
See  also  Cant  6^  4. 

* See  Oeeen.  TbeMor.  Lingn»  Heb.  et 


Chald.  lett  b , p.  727.  Heb.  and  Kngliah 
Lexicon,  p.  499. 

* Brocardas  c.  7.  Brojdenbach  merely 
copies  from  Brocardus ; Reissb.  p.  127* 
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from  the  northeast.  It  has  no  importance  except  as  a land- 
mark.' 


The  (lay  was  warm ; the  snn  poured  his  beams  fiercely  upon 
the  broad  basin  ; and  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  water,  we 
found  our  resting  place  sufficiently  uncomfortable. 

This  tract  of  the  F&ri’a,  from  el-Kflrawa  in  the  Ghor  to  the 
rounded  hills  which  separate  it  from  the  plain  of  Sdnhr,  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  valuable  regions  of 
Fdestine.  In  1844,  my  companion  had  passed  up  through  it 
from  the  Ghor  to  Shnhr  ; and  found  it  in  April  every  where  full 
of-  the  most  luxuriant  pasturage,  where  not  covered  with  fields  of 
grain.  Yet,  like  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  is  without  vil- 
lages ; and  is  mostly  given  up  to  the  nomadic  Arabs  of  the 
Mas’ftdy.  Further  down  the  valley  is  a beautiful  basin  of  mea- 
dow land,  two  or  three  miles  in  diameter  ; through  which  the  fine 
stream  meanders  between  banks  covered  with  a thick  growth  of 
oleanders.  This  spot  is  called  Fersh  el-Mhsa.  Not  far  above  it 
the  stream  again  disappears  for  a time  ; and  below  the  Fersh 
the  valley  is  shut  in  by  a spur  of  the  hills  on  the  north,  and  a 
projecting  rock  on  the  south,  forming  a narrow  gorge  or  door. 
This  point  is  more  than  an  hour  fium  the  line  of  the  Ghdr  ; and 
the  general  direction  of  the  valley  is  S.  65°  E.  The  extreme 
eastern  point  of  the  northern  hills,  forming  the  blufif  in  the 
angle  between  the  Fftri’a  and  the  Gbdr,  is  called  Makhrfid ; and 
appeared  to  have  caves  in  it.  This  we  afterwards  saw  from  the 
northeast  beyond  the  Jordan.  In  the  broad  plain  between  this 
and  the  rid^  of  SOrtaheh,  on  the  south  of  the  stream  and  not 
far  from  it,  is  a Tell,  with  foundations  around  it,  evidently  the 
former  site  of  a town.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Tell  is  the 
white  dome  of  a saint's  tomb,  called  'Abd  el-Khdir,  which  now 
gives  name  to  the  place.'  This  is  not  improbably  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Archelais,  built  by  Archelaus  the  son  of  Herod  ; 
which  the  Peutinger  Tables  place  at  twenty-four  Roman  miles 
north  of  Jericho,  and  therefore  north  of  Phasa6lis  ; the  two  being 
several  times  mentioned  ti^ther.  Josejihus  speaks  of  it  as  a 
village  in  the  plain,  like  Fhasaelis,  and  surroimded  by  palm 
trees.’  It  is  alk)  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.* 


* Mr  Wolcott  reports  haring  taken  on 
Mount  Gerizim  the  bearing  of  Buij  el- 
Farfa  N.  42“  E,  and  that  of  Tfibft*  N.  41* 
£.  Bnt  neither  of  these  places  can  posu« 
bly  be  risible  from  Gerizim^  on  acoount  of 
intenrening  mountains.  And  further,  he 
mres  the  baring  of  Nebj  Bel&n  (on  Jebel 
Bidin)  at  K.  £.  showing  that  the 
other  two  points  marked  by  him  lay  much 
farther  west  than  the  true  poation. 

* The  above  description  is  taken  from 
the  Ms.  Joniual  of  the  Rer.  Dr  Smith, 
April  1844. — E G.  Schultz,  in  the  autumn 


of  1847,  heard  from  some  western  Arabs 
the  name  Bassaliyeh  applied  apparently  to 
this  Tell.  But  he  did  not  risit  the  spot ; 
and  that  name  would  seem  to  be  unknown 
to  the  Arabs  of  the  Ghor.  Zeitschr.  d. 
morgenL  Gee.  UL  p.  47.  Ritter  XV.  L p. 
457. 

• Joa.  Antt  17.  13.  1.  ih.  18.  2.  2.  See 
Reland  Palsoet.  p.  576.  The  identic  with 
Archelais  is  suggested  by  Schultz,  L c 
Ritter  L c.  p.  457. 

* Roland  Falsest  p.  462.  Plin.  H.  N. 
18.9. 
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The  whole  of  the  F&ri’a  is  occupied  by  the  Arabs  Mas’hdy, 
numbering  in  1844  a hundred  horsemen  and  a hundred  foot. 
North  of  them,  in  the  Ghor,  are  the  Ghflzany,  mustering  three 
hundred  horsemen  and  as  many  foot. 

Setting  off  from  the  mill  at  1.45,  and  passing  up  on  the 
right  of  Burj  el-F4ri’a,  we  followed  up  the  dry  and  chalky 
side  Wady  about  N.  70°  E.  with  no  very  steep  ascent,  until 
2.35  ; when  we  came  out  upon  the  top  of  the  swelling  ridge, 
and  to  cooler  breezes.  Here  we  looked  down  into  the  fine  basin 
of  Tlllbds.  Turning  now  N.  20°  E.  we  came  at  2.50  to  the 
large  village  of  Tftb&s,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  basin,  with 
a beautiful  plain  in  front,  and  large  groves  of  olive  trees  ; forming 
one  of  the  prettiest  tracts  we  had  seen.  It  lies  of  course  higher 
than  the  plain  of  the  Fftii’a  ; and  is  drained  (I  believe)  to  the 
latter  ; though  of  this  I am  not  certain.  There  are  here  only 
a few  families  of  Christians ; the  rest  being  Muslims  ; and  the 
whole  population  was  said  to  be  divided  into  thr^  hostile 
parties.  The  village  has  only  rain  water  in  cisterns  ; and  when 
this  fails,  they  bring  water  from  the  stream  of  the  Fftri’a  an  hour 
distant.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  basin,  S.  43°  E.  and 
less  than  a mile  distant  towards  Tummon,  is  a small  TeUwitha 
ruin  upon  it,  called  'Ainfin.'  Here  is  precisely  the  name  .Jlnon  ; 
but  unfortunately  there  is  no  Salim  near,  nor  a drop  of  water. 

There  is  little  room  for  question,  but  that  Ttibfis  is  the 
modem  representative  of  the  Thebez  of  Scripture  ; where  Abi- 
melech  of  Shechem,  during  a siege,  was  killed  by  a stone 
thrown  down  upon  him  by  a woman.*  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
place  Thebez  at  thirteen  Roman  miles  from  Neapolis  on  the 
way  to  Scythopolifl,  now  Beis&n.  Allowing  for  our  circuit  to 
Tilllfizah,  it  took  us  four  hours  to  pass  over  the  intervening  dis- 
tance ; and  this  at  a mote  rapid  rate  than  usual,  having  sent 
our  luggage  ahead.  This  gives  a very  exact  coincidence  as  to 
the  distance ; and  we  shall  see  evidence  fiirther  on,  going  to 
show  that  a Roman  road  between  Niibulus  and  Bci^n  passed 
this  way. — Berggren,  in  1821,  travelling  by  an  unusual  route  from 
Nazareth  to  N&bulus,  spent  the  night  at  Tfib&s  ; but  its 
relation  to  Thebez  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him.’ 
The  first  sumestion  of  the  identity  of  the  twp,  was  made  (I 
believe)  in  the  Biblical  Researches.*  Since  then  the  place  had 
apparently  been  visited  by  no  traveller. 

The  Sheikh  who  met  us  and  did  the  honours,  was  at  once 

' Gr.  AtyAr  for  the  Aram,  pliir.  , 

/oumiaingf  John  8,  28. 

* Heb.  Jndg.9,50.  2Sam.U,21. 

” Berggren  Resor  etc.  Del.  HI.  Bi- 
hang  p.  18.  Rdaen  (Genn.)  IL  p.  2C6. 

VoL.  m,— 26* 


Thli  appendix  of  rentes  is  not  ^ven  in  the 
Gennau  translation. — The  writer’s  specifi- 
cation  of  rallejs  on  this  route,  I am  not 
able  to  follow;  it  seems  to  me  confused 
and  incorrect 

* VoL  It  p.  317.  [iil  158.] 
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ready  to  furnish  us  with  a guide  to  Teydar,  the  next  village. 
The  road  led  across  the  basin,  and  over  the  low  ridge  beyond,  at 
a depressed  point.  Leaving  Thbas  at  3.10,  we  reached  this 
point  in  twenty  minutes ; from  which  Thb&s  bore  S.  75“  W. 
and  'Ainhn  S.  15°  E.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  along 
a shallow  open  Wady  about  N.  5°  E.  At  3.50  there  was  close 
upon  our  right  a sarcophagus  hewn  in  a large  rock,  with  a 
sculptured  lid  ; and  just  by  it  a small  edifice,  apparently  of 
quite  ancient  construction.  It  was  a square  building  of  hewn 
stones,  each  side  measuring  about  twenty-two  feet ; with  an 
ornamented  marble  portal  towards  the  north,  and  square  pro- 
jecting pilasters  at  the  comers  and  sides.  Around  the  base  also 
is  an  ornamental  projection.  The  stones  are  not  bevelled.  The 
style  of  architecture  and  ornament  reminded  us  of  the  Jewish 
works  at  Kefr  Bir’im  and  Meiron ; and  I have  since  been  struck 
with  its  general  resemblance  to  the  sepulchres  of  Jewish  saints, 
as  radely  depicted  in  some  of  the  Jewish  itineraries.'  The 
interior  seems  to  show,  that  it  was  erected  as  a sepulchral  vault, 
probably  in  memory  of  some  Jewish  saint,  whose  name  has 
perished,  and  whose  last  resting  place  is  now  in  ruins.  I have 
not  been  able  to  identify  the  spot  with  any  historical  notice. 

In  five  minutes  more,  at  3.55,  we  reached  the  little  village 
of  Teyhslr,  of  which  we  had  never  before  heard.  It  stands  close 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Wady,  which  here  sweeps  round  north- 
east and  then  southeast  towards  the  Ghor.  This  was  said  to  be 
the  head  and  longest  branch  of  Wady  Mi\lih  (Salt),  so  called 
from  the  warm  salt  springs  found  in  it  below  ; and  having  near 
it  a castle  called  Kusr  el-Malih.  As  the  Wady  sweeps  around 
the  village,  it  leaves  on  the  east  of  the  latter  a fine  and  fertile 
plain  of  some  extent.  The  hills  around  are  rocky,  but  not 
high.  The  village  is  wholly  dependent  on  rain  water,  and  has 
no  other  resource  nearer  than  \V ady  F ari’a. 

Here  the  Kdl’at  er-Robud,  beyond  tbe  Jordan,  which  we 
had  before  seen  so  often,  came  again  into  view,  nearly  cast  It 
is  also  called  Kol’at  Ibn  FureiL  Northwesterly  fium  the  vil- 
lage is  a naked  lull,  with  a ruin,  called  Selhab.' 

Before  reaching  Thbas  we  had  fallen  in  with  a trace  of  an 
ancient  Roman  paved  road  ; and  likewise  met  with  another  on 
our  way  to  Teyasir.  Just  east  of  the  latter  village  there  lies 
also  an  ancient  milestone.  All  this  shows,  that  a Roman  road 
passed  this  way  from  Neapolis  to  Scythopolis.  The  present 
road  from  Teyasir  descends  northeast  gradually  through  Wady 
Ehushnch  to  the  Ghor,  and  then  lies  along  the  rich  plain  to 

* So  in  the  tract  “Jichoa  ha-Abot,”  ’ Bearing*  at  Tejlelr : KSTater-RtbSi 
Connol;  p.  433  aq.  97^°.  Selbab  N.  35*  W.  8 m. 
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Beisfin.  This  course  is  perhaps  as  short  as  any  between  N&bulas 
and  Beisftn  ; and  has  no  steep  ascents  nor  difficult  places. 

As  Tey&sir  was  the  last  village  on  our  route  towards  the 
Ghor,  and  there  was  no  good  camping  place  beyond,  we  pitched 
our  tent  here,  thus  early,  for  the  night. 

Friday,  May  14/A. — We  found  ourselves  in  trouble  this 
morning  in  respect  to  a guide.  We  had  learned,  that  there  were 
two  roads  by  which  we  could  reach  the  Gh6r ; one  direct  through 
Wady  Khushneh,  and  so  to  Beis&n  ; the  other,  following  down 
Wady  Mhlih  by  the  castle  and  salt  springs,  led  also  to  S&kht 
(Succoth),  but  was  circuitous.  We  chose  the  latter ; but  the 
Sheikh  of  the  village  succeeded  in  persuading  us,  that  it  was 
very  long  and  very  bad  ; and  then  extorted  from  us  a high  sum 
for  a guide  by  the  direct  way,  and  to  the  Gh6r  only.  The  guide 
came,  and  proved  to  be  a mere  boy,  the  Sheikh’s  own  son.  J ust 
at  the  last  moment  a Sheikh  from  Thb&s  came  along,  named 
Ibrahim  ’Amftd,  well  mounted,  and  on  his  way  to  the  Ghor, 
where  the  people  of  his  village  were  now  harvesting.  He  was 
ready  at  once  to  take  us  down  through  Wady  M&lih  to  Sakht, 
and  thence  to  the  harvest  encampment  of  his  people.  We 
therefore  sent  off  our  muleteers  with  the  boy  guide  through 
Wady  Khushneh,  to  await  us  at  the  fountain  where  the  people 
of  Tftbfis  had  their  head-quarters. 

Starting  at  6.20  we  passed  through  the  plain  on  the  east  of 
the  village,  covered  with  wheat,  and  having  many  olive  trees,  on 
a course  8.  50°  E.  The  wheat  here  was  yet  green,  and  not  ready 
for  the  harvest.  On  the  north  and  south  were  low  mountains  not 
far  distant.  The  bed  of  Wady  Mdlih  was  at  some  distance  on 
our  left.  At  7.05  we  were  among  low  rolling  hiUs  beyond  the 
plain  ; here  the  Kflsr  came  in  view.'  At  7.15  we  came  down  to 
the  large  channel  of  Wady  Mdlih,  which  we  crossed  obliquely  ; 
and  at  7.25  were  under  the  western  side  of  Kflsr  el-Mdlih. 
Tumiiq;  short  to  the  left  we  rode  with  difficulty  up  the  steep 
acclivity,  and  reached  the  ruins  at  7.35. 

The  castle  is  situated  on  the  sharp  point  of  a thin  ridge 
running  from  northwest  to  southeast,  just  where  it  breaks  down 
suddenly  to  a deep  notch  or  saddle,  from  which  then  a lower 
ridge  runs  on  southeast  for  two  or  three  miles.  The  channel  of 
Wady  M&lih  lies  along  under  its  western  side  for  perhaps  a mile 
or  more,  and  then  breaks  through  the  ridge  at  a right  angle. 
Beyond,  in  the  south,  a Wady  is  seen  coming  down  as  if  to  meet 
Wady  Malih  ; but  it  turns  east  and  probably  joins  the  latter 
lower  down.  The  fortress  was  only  of  moderate  size  ; and  is 
now  wholly  in  ruins.  It  was  built  of  stones  imperfectly  squared 

' B««nnn  at  7A : KQo  el-MUib  91°.  Elil'at  er-R&b&d  9S°.  Yenab,  a nun  marked 
I7  a tree,  i70°,  1^  m. 
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and  not  large.  A few  bevelled  stones  testily  to  the  antiquity  of 
its  substructions.  There  are  also  a few  round  arches  ; but  these 
seem  to  belong  rather  to  the  later  dwellings,  which  had  been 
erected  within  the  walls.  No  cisterns  were  anywhere  visible. 
The  southern  wall  of  the  fortress  (a  later  one)  is  built  along  the 
brow  of  the  perpendicular  rock.  The  spot  ^ords  a wide  and 
fine  view  of  the  Ghor  and  the  adjacent  region,  including  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  ; but  not  many  definite 
places  were  to  be  seen.' 

The  position  of  the  castle  is  directly  west  of  the  KQl’at  er- 
BQbQd  ; the  two  being  in  full  view  of  each  other  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Jordan.  There  is  a ford  of  the  Jordan  directly 
between  them,  near  Sfikht.  Had  they  ever,  perhaps,  a connec- 
tion or  relation  with  each  other  ? I Imve  not  been  able  to  find 
any  historical  notice  of  either ; except  that  Abulfeda  merely 
mentions  the  latter  as  the  castle  of  'Ajlftn,  then  recently  built.* 

We  led  our  horses  down  the  steep  descent  to  the  same  point 
in  the  road,  where  we  had  turned  off ; and  set  off  again  at  8.15. 
The  road,  instead  of  following  the  channel  of  the  Wady,  crosses 
over  through  the  notch  ; and  strikes  the  channel  a^n  further 
down.  . Five  minutes  brought  us  to  the  notch,  and  in  ten  more, 
we  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  descent ; our  course  being  about 
E.  8.  E.  Here  was  an  open  tract,  with  a small  brackish  foun- 
tain ; near  which  were  a few  booths  of  the  people  of  Teyftstr, 
who  were  now  here  harvesting.  At  8.35  the  chasm  by  which 
Wady  Mdlih  breaks  through  the  ridge  was  on  our  right,  a quarter 
of  a mile  distant.  We  soon  struck  the  channel,  and  came  at 
8.45  to  the  .rather  copious  salt  springs  which  give  name  to  the 
valley.  The  water  is  warm,  about  blood-heat  (98°)  ; and  so 
salt,  that  our  horses,  though  thirsty,  would  not  drink  it.  The 
Arabs  told  us,  that  animals  do  sometimes  drink  of  it,  and  that 
the  water  is  used  for  irrigation  ; which,  however,  we  did  not  see. 
A fetid  odour  is  perceptible  around  the  springs.  Just  by  the 
springs,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  valley,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
former  town  of  considerable  extent.  They  seem  to  be  the 
remains  of  ordinary  dwellings,  except  some  large  hewn  stones 
in  the  eastern  part.  The  site  is  called  Khirbet  Mdlih,  but  I 
have  met  with  no  historical  notice  connected  with  it.* 

* Bearings  from  Kflsr  eUM&lih : el> 

Hendckak  106^*  K&l*at  er-Uabad  90|*. 

Kofr  Abil  ? 66’.  Yonab  226%  Selhab 
294%  Jebel  esh^Sbeikh  21% 

* Comp.  VoL  I.  p.  446.  [u.  121.] — See 
Tab.  Sjrr.  ed.  Kohlor,  p.  92.  Scboltens 
Excerpt  p.  63 ; et  Ind.  gec^.  art.  Etglcu- 
nwn.  — Irby  and  Mangles  yisited  the  KQl*aC 
OT'RubOd,  and  examined  it  fully.  Theyde- 
acribe  it  as  entirely  of  TnrkUb  [Saracenic] 
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architecture,  with  an  Arabic  inecriptios; 
which  according  to  Burckhardt  records 
Saladin  as  the  builder  of  the  castle.  It 
commands  a most  extensile  riew  at  tbe 
plain  of  the  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
lake  of  Tiberias,  and  a Tast  tract  of  coon* 
try  in  erery  direction.  TntTels  p.  80$. 
[98.1  See  also  Burckhardt  p.  267. 

' Had  this  site  and  the  i^aoent  KQsr 
el-MMih  any  connection  perhi^  with  tbe 
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Setting  off  again  after  five  minutes,  we  left  Wady  MAlih, 
and  struck  upon  a course  about  N.  E.  over  the  low  ridge. 
Entering  immediately  the  head  of  a shallow  Wady,  called  esh- 
Shakk,  we  followed  it  down  on  the  same  course,  till  we  came  at 
9.15  to  a spring  of  pure  though  warm  water  ; with  the  ruin  of 
a village  on  the  left  bank,  also  called  esh-ShQkk.  Here  we 
stopped  for  ten  minutes.  Proceeding  down  the  valley,  our  course 
soon  became  E.  by  N.  and  the  Ghor  began  gradually  to  open  before 
us  ; so  that  at  9.40  we  stopped  for  five  minutes  for  observation 
and  bearings.'  About  9.55  Wady  M&lih  again  came  in  from 
the  southwest  under  a low  ridge  like  a windrow,  after  a long 
circuit  among  the  hills.  It  here  had  a small  stream  of  water, 
which  seemed  to  flow  on  quite  to  the  Jordan.  The  Wady  esh- 
Shflkk  is  of  course  one  of  its  tributaries. 

The  hills  and  ridges  along  the  valleys  had  gradually,  as  wo 
advanced,  become  lower  and  lower,  and  also  grassy.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  called  a mountain  ; except  perhaps  the  ridge  at 
KOsr  el-Malih.  At  about  9.50  the  hills  on  our  left  (towards  the 
north)  terminated  ; but  a broad  swell  runs  down  from  them 
across  the  Ghor  almost  to  the  Jordan.  The  hills  on  the  right 
(on  the  south  of  Wady  Mfilih)  keep  on,  at  a greater  elevation,  and 
also  run  down  to,  the  Jordan,  where  they  terminate  in  a bluff ; 
the  river  in  this  part  being  driven  quite  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Ghor.  Between  this  line  of  hills  and  the  broad  swell  above 
mentioned,  the  deep  channel  of  Wady  Mfilih  runs  to  the 
Jordan.  The  eastern  declivities  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  as 
we  afterwards  saw,  lie  much  further  back  ; and  these  hills  and 
this  swell  jut  down  beyond  them  into  the  Gh6r,  rendering  it 
here  quite  narrow. 

We  passed  down  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  swell, 
having  the  channel  of  Wady  M&lih  about  thi^  quarters  of  a 
mile  distant  on  our  right.  On  the  very  eastern  point  of  the 
swell,  which  here  forms  a low  bluff  not  far  from  the  lower  valley 
of  the  river,  we  came  at  10.20  to  Sfiktlt.  Here  is  seen  merely 
the  ruin  of  a common  village,  a few  foundations  of  unhewn 
stones.  The  eastern  bank  of  the  lower  Jordan  valley  opposite 
to  us  was  precipitous,  apparently  nearly  a hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  feet  high  ; and  the  river  was  running  close  under  it 
about  half  a mile  distant  from  us.  The  water  of  the  river  was 
not  in  sight,  because  of  the  bushes  and  trees ; but  we  afterwards 
saw  it  from  a point  a little  further  north. 


Cbo6a  of  the  Peatlngrr  Tablot,  titoAted 
on  the  military  road  b^ween  Jericho  and 
ScythopoUa,  twelve  Roman  milot  distant 
(hm  the. latter?  The  distance  at  least 
eoiaddes  weU. 


' Bearings  at  9.40:  Keft*  Abtl  ? 65*. 
Deir  Abn  Hnmoid  984*.  **  * sam* 

mit  of  the  eastern  monntnios,  without 
buildingSi  and  perhaps  misnamed. 
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Quite  a number  of  places  and  objecte  were  visible  from 
Sdkbt ; some  of  which  were  already  known  to  us.  Tabor  and 
DOhy  we  could  see,  as  we  looked  up  through  the  great  valley  of 
Zer'in  ; while  in  the  north  Kaukab  was  visible  on  its  bluflF,  and 
far  beyond,  the  snows  of  Hermon.  In  the  eastern  mountains. 
Wady  Yabis  was  overagainst  us  ; and  the  great  break  of  Wady 
Zerka  or  the  Jabbok  was  also  in  view.  Many  Tells  were 
scattered  in  the  Ghor.  Thus,  Tell  es-Sa’idlyeh  is  near  the  Jordan, 
at  a ford  crossing  over  to  ’Abu  'Obeida.  Hendekhk  is  a hill 
near  the  east  side  of  the  Ghor.  Tell  el-Mu’ajjijeh  is  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  there  wide.  In  the  plain,  in  the 
direction  of  Wady  Zer’in,  were  Tell  Um  el-’Ajra  and  Tell 
Ridghah.* 

Near  the  foot  of  the  low  bluflf  of  Shkht,  towards  the  east, 
there  breaks  out  a beautiful  fountain  of  pure  and  sparkling 
water,  under  the  shade  of  a thicket  of  fig  trees.  Here  we  took 
our  lunch,  and  enjoyed  both  the  water  and  the  shade.  In  this 
deep  shade  and  by  this  bubbling  fountain,  the  thermometer  at 
llj  o’clock  stood  at  92°. 

Burckhardt  was  the  first  to  hear  of  the  name  S&kht  in  this 
region  ; but  he  did  not  himself  see  the  spot.’  So  far  as  the 
name  is  concerned,  it  seems  obviously  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  Succoth,  where  Jacob  “buOt  him  a house,  and 
made  booths  for  his  cattle,”  on  his  way  returning  from  Mesopo- 
tamia.’ But  the  ancient  specifications  as  to  the  position  of 
Succoth  have  in  them  so  little  that  is  definite,  that  interpreters 
are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  its  true  site. 

Jacob  with  his  famUy  and  flock,  moving  southwards,  crossed 
the  Jabbok,  now  Wady  Zerka ; and,  having  met  his  brother 
Esau,  he  “journeyed  to  SuccotL”*  This  seems  at  first  eight  to 
imply,  that  Succoth  was  on  the  south  of  the  Jabbok  ; but  does 
not  determine  on  which  side  of  the  Jordan  it  lay,  whether 
perhaps  in  or  overagainst  the  Kurkwa.  It  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad  ; but  this  again  does  not  settle  its  position  as  to  the 
river,  for  the  territory  of  Gad  included  the  Jordan  quite  up  to 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.'  The  same  indefiniteness  exists  in  respect 


’ Bearings  from  Sokdt:  Tabor  843^. 
D&hy  842''.  Kaukab  N.  Jebel  eah<Sbeikh 
19'.  Tell  eUMo'ajjijeh  27\  Deir  Abu 
Humeid  108".  Hendek^  141^.  Mount 
Giload,  highest  point,  162'*.  Tell  es- 
Sa’idiyeh  170'.  Tell  el-Humra  836\ 
Rabab839\  Tell  er-Ridghah  889%  Tell 
Um  eU'Ajra  840". 

* Burckhardt  forded  the  river  opposite 
Beis&n ; and  merelj  says : “ Near  where 
we  crossed,  to  the  south,  are  tlie  ruins  of 
Sukkot  Travels  in  Syr.  p.  84fi.  n.  Lieut 


Lynch  and  his  party  encamped  just  abore 
Skkht  opposite  to  Wady  Tabis;  ^ 
heard  of  Succoth  as  **  about  five  miles 
nearly  due  west  from  Uie  camp;”  Offic. 
Keport,  1852,  p.  25. 

” Heb.  n^SD , Sept  Sjcijral,  bootMi, 
Qen.  83,  1 7.  Joeepbus  also  Snival,  Antt 
1.  21.  1.  So  too  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
who  merely  refer  to  Genesis;  Onomast 
art  tkefKB. 

* Gen.  88,  17. 

• Josh.  18,  27. 
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to  Oideon’s  demand  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Succoth  ; for 
although  it  is  first  said  that  he  came  to  Jordan  and  passed  over, 
jet  his  demand  on  Succoth  is  narrated  in  the  very  same  connec- 
tion.* The  mention  by  the  Psalmist  of  the  valley  of  Succoth 
seems  merely  to  refer  to  the  adjacent  tract  of  the  Ghor.’  Thus 
far,  then,  «e  have  only  the  apparently  definite  fact,  that  Succoth 
was  somewhere  south  of  the  Jabbok  ; but  on  which  side  of  the 
Jordan,  is  not  said. 

Other  passages  however  seem  to  give  it  a more  northern 
position,  which  might  readily  be  identical  with  Sakttt.  Thus, 
even  as  to  the  incidents  of  Oideon’s  demand,  above  referred  to, 
his  great  battle  took  place  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel ; ’ whither 
the  Midianites  had  come  over  by  these  fords  from  beyond  Jor- 
dan ; and  in  their  flight  they  would  naturally  seek  again  the 
nearest  fords,  as  also  Gideon  in  his  hot  pursuit.  One  or  more 
of  these  is  near  Sakht.  Again,  when  ^lomon  prepared  the  • 
vessels  and  utensils  for  the  temple,  he  is  said  to  have  cost  them 
“ in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  clay  ground  between  Suc- 
coth and  Zarthaa"*  But  Zarthan,  as  we  learn  from  the  same 
writer,  was  near  by  Beth-shean  or  Scythopolis,  the  present 
Beisan.*  From  this  passage,  then,  it  woiild  seem  to  follow,  that 
Succoth  was  probably  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ; and  therefore 
might  well  be  at  Sfiktlt.  The  only  other  notice  is  by  Jerome, 
who  says  that  in  his  day  there  was  a town  called  Sochoth  in  the 
district  of  Scythopolis.'  This  too  implies  a northern  position  ; 
since  the  territory  of  Scythopolis  cannot  well  have  extended 
much  further  south  than  Skkht,  because  of  the  ridges  which  there 
protrude  into  the  Ghor.  On  the  other  hand  Jerome  says  ex- 
pressly, the  town  was  “ beyond  Jordan  ; ” by  which  is  more  gen- 
erally understood  a position  east  of  that  river.  This  is  the  only 
testimony,  which  at  all  goes  to  fix  Succoth  on  the  east  of 
Jordan. 

These  seeming  discrepancies  in  the  testimony  have  led 
Bitter  to  assume  two  Succoths  ; one  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
the  other  near  Scyth<^lis.'  But  is  this  necessary  ? 

When  it  is  said  in  Genesis,'  that  Jacob,  after  his  interview  with 
Esau,  “journey^  to  Succoth,”  may  it  not  be  that  he  journeyed 
toward  the  north  ? When  his  brother  left  him,  it  was  with  the 
distinct  promise  on  Jacob’s  part  that  he  would  “ lead  on  softly”' 
until  he  came  unto  Seir,  the  abode  of  Esau.  He  thus  deceived 
Esau ; and  what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  at  once 

Eit  aatem  tuque  hodie  civitee  trauu  Jor> 
daoem  hoc  Tocsbalo  b parte  Sc^tbopoleoe.* 

0pp.  ed.  Mart.  Tom  IL  col.  537. 

' Erdk.  XV.  L p.  447. 

' Gen.  S3,  17. 

' Geo.  88,  14. 


> Jodg  8,  6.  6.  14-16. 

* Pa  ea  8 [6].  108,  8 [7T. 

» Judg.  6,  88.  7,  1. 

* 1 K.  7,  46. 

• 1 K.  4,  12. 

• Qaast.  m Gen.  88,  17:  "SochotK 
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retrace  his  steps,  and  cross  the  Jordan  by  the  ford  near  S&ktit? 
If  this  suggestion  be  admitted,  then  the  whole  question  as  to  a 
Succoth  south  of  the  Jabbok  fails  away. 

In  respect  to  Jerome’s  phrase  “beyond  Jordan,"  we  may 
hear  in  mind,  that  it  is  a Hebrew  idiom,  and  must  therefore  be 
interpreted  with  the  same  latitude  as  in  Hebrew.'  It  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  this  phrase  more  commonly  refers  to  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Jordan ; inasmuch  as  the  writers  or  speakers  mostly 
li\'ed  in  Palestine  proper,  on  the  west  of  that  river.  Yet  in  some 
passages  it  is  also  used  to  denote  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ; either 
where  the  speaker  was  actually  in  the  eastern  country,  or  trans- 
ports himself  and  readers  thither  in  thought,  or  sometimes  even 
without  any  such  assignable  reason.’  The  same  remark  holds 
true  likewise  in  regard  to  the  phrase  “ beyond  the  river,”  mean- 
ing the  Euphrates  ; which  is  used  also  of  provinces  on  the 
of  the  Euphrates.* — In  the  present  instance,  Jerome  had  been 
commenting  quite  at  length  upon  Jacob’s  wrestling  with  the 
angel  and  has  interview  with  Esau,  both  of  which  took  place  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan  ; he  then  turns  to  S])eak  of  the  house  and 
the  booths  which  Jacob  built;  and  immediately  goes  on  to  say, 
that  in  his  day  there  was  a town  called  Succoth  (booths)  on  tlto 
other  side  of  Jordan  in  the  district  of  Scythopolis  ; that  is,  on 
the  loest  of  Jordan,  the  other  side  from  that  where  the  wrestling 
with  the  an^l  and  the  meeting  with  Esau  had  taken  place,  of 
which  he  had  just  been  speaking.' 

It  may  also  be  said,  that  the  district  of  Scythopolis  probably 
lay  wholly  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ; since  on  the  east  of  the 
river,  and  still  nearer  to  it,  was  the  city  of  Fella,  which  had  its 
own  district. 

If  the  preceding  views  are  correct,  we  may  rest  in  the  result, 
that  the  present  Sdkht  represents  the  name  and  site  of  the  an- 
cient Succoth. 

We  left  Sikht  at  11.45,  for  the  place  where  we  were  to  meet 
our  muleteers  and  ba^age,  on  a course  about  N.  35°  W.  We 
now  passed  obliquely  along  the  northern  slope  of  the  same  broad 
swell ; where  the  ground  was  covered  only  by  a thick  crop  of 


• H«b.  Sept,  T#C 

IntM  Jordantm,  Geo.  60| 
10.  Dent  1,  1.  6.  eL 

* E.  g.  Dent.  8,  20.  25,  where  Mom*  U 
MJt  of  the  Jordan.  So  too  I Sam.  81,  7 ; 
where  no  rea*on  can  well  be  aaiigiied. 
Sometimes,  in  order  to  make  the  p^aso 
definite,  the  word  leettward  is  added,  Jo«b. 
5,  1.  12,  7.  22,  7;  also  eagtyeard  Nnm. 
82,  19.  In  all  these  paMages  we  have 
Heb.  , Sept  wfpor,  Ynlg.  Iran*.  See 


Gaaen.  Hieianr.  p.  986.  Heh.  Lix. 

* £.  g.  1 K.  .5,  4 [4,  24],  when  the 

Englieh  yeraion  doe*  not  hecitate  to  reodar 
*)nin  on  THIS  tide  the  nett;  end 

•0  in  Em  6,  36u  4,  10.  16.  Neh.  5, 
7.  See  more  in  Geaen.  Theeanr,  p 966. 
Heb.  Lex.  art 

* Hienm.  QoMt  in  Oen.  82, 24—83, 17. 
0pp.  ed.  Mart  IL  coL  586,  537.  S** 
note  6,  on  the  preceding  page. 
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thistles.  Here  a large  tract  had  been  burnt  over,  prooably 
daring  winter  or  early  in  the  spring.  On  our  right  was  a region 
of  lower  ground,  to  which  we  gradually  descended  ; full  of  grass, 
wild  oats,  and  thistles,  with  an  occasional  thombush.  The  soil 
was  like  that  of  an  Ohio  bottom.  The  grass  intermingled  with 
tall  daisies,  and  the  wild  oats,  reached  to  the  horses’  backs ; 
while  the  thistles  sometimes  overtopped  the  riders'  heads.  All 
was  now  dry  ; and  in  some  places  it  was  difficult  to  make  our 
way  through  this  exuberant  growtL  At  last  we  came  to  the 
cause  of  this  fertility,  a fine  brook  winding  along  the  bottom. 

We  crossed  it  at  12.20  ; and  passed  up  again  obbquely  over 
another  like  swell,  covert  as  before  only  with  thistles.  Here 
was  an  ancient  oil  vat,  very  large  and  of  a single  stone  ; it  was 
evidently  brought  hither,  and  indicates  the  former  growth  of 
the  olive  in  these  parts.  At  12.35  we  struck  the  same  stream 
again  at  its  source,  called  'Ain  el-Beida,  a large  and  fine  form- 
tain,  surrounded  with  gardens  of  cucumbers,  and  watering  an 
extensive  tract.' 

We  were  here  on  the  edge  of  the  higher  portion  of  the 
Ghor  ; where  low  ridges  and  swells  project  out  from  the  foot  of 
the  western  mountains,  and  form  a rolling  plain  or  plateau ; 
which  is  well  watered,  arable,  and  very  extensively  cultivated 
for  wheat.  The  tract  further  east,  which  we  had  now  crossed, 
may  be  said  to  extend  to  the  high  bank  of  the  lower  Jordan 
valley.  It  is  less  elevated ; is  more  generally  level,  though 
croes^  by  low  swells  between  the  water-courses  ; and  has  little  \ 

tillage. — The  inhabitants  of  Tfibas,  as  we  have  seen,  are  divided 
into  three  hostile  parties  ; and  they  carry  their  divisions  into 
their  agriculture  in  the  Ghor.  One  party  sows  at  ’Ain  el-Beida, 
where  we  now  were  ; another  around  ’Ain  Mak-hdz,  more  in  the 
north ; and  the  third  at  Bidghah,  Sakfit,  and  further  south. 

The  people  of  Teyasir  also  sow  on  the  south  of  the  Malih  ; the 
water  of  which  is  used  for  irrigation.  The  whole  tract  north  of 
Wady  Malih  was  said  to  be  farmed  from  the  government  by 
one  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Jenar  family,  who  live  at  Jeba’  and 
in  its  neighbourhood.  By  him  it  is  again  let  to  the  different 
vilWes. 

Our  guide,  the  Sheikh  from  TftbSs,  belonged  to  the  party  at 
'Ain  el-Beida ; and  supposed  that,  as  our  muleteers  were  sent 
down  Wady  Khushneh,  they  would  follow  its  stream  down  into 
the  plain.  We  therefore  went  on  about  northeast,  and  came  at 
1.10  to  the  water  of  the  Khushneh,  about  a mile  from  where  it 
issues  fiem  the  mountains.  Here,  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
are  the  remains  of  a considerable  town,  consisting  of  little  more 

' From  ’Aio  el-Beida  we  saw  Tell  el-  the  western  monntaiDS,  half  a mile  distant, 

Himmeh,  a large  high  TeQ  at  the  foot  of  bearing  S.  45’’  W« 

Voi«  ni.— 27 
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than  the  foundations  ; and  these  mostly  upon  the  southern  side 
of*  the  Wady.  The  site  is  called  Berdela.'  Here  we  stopped, 
hoping  to  find  our  baggage.  In  this  we  were  disappointed  ; and 
had  no  resource  but  to  go  on  to  the  quarters  of  the  other  party 
from  TObus,  at  ’Ain  Mak-hhz.  We  proceeded,  therefore,  at  1,35, 
on  the  same  course  ; passed  the  threshing  floors  of  the  northern 
party  on  a low  brow  overlooking  the  lower  plain  ; and  reached 
'Ain  Mak-hhz  at  1.55.  Here  again  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
our  muleteers  ; and  Rashid  was  therefore  dispatched  to  seek  for 
them  at  a fountain  higher  up,  in  the  mouth  of  Wady  Khushneh. 
There  he  found  them  ; the  boy  guide  having  left  them  there, 
instead  of  bringing  them  to  this  place.  But  ere  they  could 
reach  us,  and  before  we  could  obtain  information  to  regulate 
our  further  plans,  it  had  become  so  late,  that  we  concluded  to 
encamp  for  the  night.  The  thermometer  was  now  at  93°,  with 
a strong  northwest  wind. 

’Ain  Mak-hdz  is  not  as  large  as  several  of  the  other  foun- 
tains ; but  the  water  is  good.  It  was  the  seventh  fountain  or 
stream,  to  which  we  had  come  to-day  ; and  all  but  two  of  them 
in  the  Ghor  itself.  This  abundance  of  water  was  quite  unex- 
pected to  us  ; and  accounts  perhaps  suflSciently  for  the  greater 
fertility  of  this  region.  Yet  along  with  the  supply  of  water 
may  be  taken  into  account  also  the  warmer  climate  of  this 
depressed  valley.  Without  any  great  apparent  descent,  we  had 
passed  from  the  fields  of  wheat  yet  green  at  Teyasir  in  the 
morning,  to  the  harvest  home  and  threshing  floors  of  the  Ghor 
at  midday. 

The  people  of  Tftbfis  encamped  around  ’Ain  Mak-hhz  were 
now  in  mid-harvest.  They  were  dwelling  in  tents  and  booths, 
with  their  women  and  cldldren,  horses  and  donkeys,  dogs  and 
poultry  ; the  latter,  probably,  that  they  might  thrive  on  the 
scattered  grain.  We  pitched  our  tent  by  their  side,  and  enjoyed 
the  lively  scene.  The  people  were  kind  and  hospitable. 

We  could  here  see  Wady  Khushneh  coming  down  through 
the  mountains,  in  a northeast  course  ; and  thus  forming  an  almost 
direct  route  from  Tflbus  to  Beisfin.  North  of  it,  another  valley. 
Wady  Kfibosh,  comes  down  from  towards  the  village  JcMmfls 
in  a like  direction,  just  under  the  southeastern  flank  of  the 
mountains  proper  of  GUboa.  In  its  mouth  is  a fountain,  and 
a ruin  called  Ka’hn.  About  two  hours  south  of  Beis.in,  at  the 
foot  of  the  same  mountains,  is  also  a fountain  and  the  ruin  of 

* Bearings  At  Berdela  on  the  north  side  : 84®.  Deir  Abn  Huxneid  111*.  Tabor 
Kankab  15  '.  Tell  el-Hfimra  18“.  Tell  SSO®.— Duhj  was  shut  out  from  riewby 
Um  *Ajra  18^  Rahsb  18®.  Tell  Ridghuh  Jebel  Jelbon. 

80".  KefrAbil?80%  TeU  el-Mu'ajjgeh 
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Majedda'.'  Beis&n  and  its  dark  Tell  wc  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  make  oat,  because  of  intervening  swells  of  land.* 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  Dr  Smith  was  able  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  two  young  Sheikhs  of  the  party  here 
encamped,  the  Sawfifita,  to  take  us  on  an  excursion  for  a day 
beyond  the  Jordan.  They  were  vigorous,  active,  and  intelligent 
young  men  ; and  agreed  to  accompany  us  for  forty  piastres  each. 
We  accordingly  laid  our  plan  to  go  to  Kefr  Abtl,  supposing  we 
should  natur^y  ascend  along  Wady  Y&bis  and  so  could  search 
for  Jabesh-gilead;  and  then  return  direct  to  Beisdn,  visiting  on 
the  way  the  ruins  called  TQbukat  Fahil,  described  by  Irby  and 
Mangles.  The  main  point  was,  to  ascertain  (if  possible)  the 
dbtance  between  those  ruins  and  Jabesh-gilead,  and  thus  deter- 
mine whether  the  former  are  the  remains  of  Pella ; since, 
according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Jabesh  was  six  Boman  miles 
distant  from  Pella  on  the  way  to  Gerasa.’  At  our  invitation 
Mr  Van  de  Velde  concluded  to  accompany  us.  His  armed 
horseman  decided  not  to  go ; lest,  should  anything  adverse 
occur,  he  might  be  censured  for  going  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
district,  the  province  of  N&bulus.  .He  was  left  therefore  to 
accompany  the  muleteers  to  Beisfin,  there  to  await  the  return 
of  our  party.* 

Saturday,  May  \5th. — We  rose  at  half  past  2 o'clock,  ex- 
pecting to  start  at  4 o’clock  ; but  some  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
guide,  who  was  to  take  the  muleteers  to  Beis&n,  made  it  4.20 
before  we  set  off.  Our  Sheikhs  were  well  mounted,  and  in  high 
spirits.  Our  course  was  about  E.  by  8.  towards  a ford  a little 
north  of  Saktlt ; and  at  450  we  came  to  Tell  Sidghah  in  the 
plain,  with  a few  old  foundations  upon  it.  At  its  foot,  on  the 
north,  is  a pleasant  fountain,  and  a Wely  called  Sheikh  Salim, 
with  a few  huts  around.*  As  we  advanced,  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  began  to  gild  the  tops  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa 
behind  us.  At  5.25  we  crossed  a large  brook,  coming  from  a 
fountain  in  the  plain,  called  ed-Deir.  Our  path  lay,  as  yesterday, 
for  the  most  part,  through  a tall  and  rank  growth  of  grass,  wild 


* Tlxit  U mentiooed  bj  E.  G.  Soholts ; 
Bitter  Erdk.  XV.  i.  pp.  423,  446.  He 
fpeelui  alao  of  a Majedda* ; probably 
a small  one,  or  else  perhaps  another  name 
for  Wady  KAbeksh. 

* Bearingsat  Ain  Mak-h&z:  Tell  Hilinra 
8^  Roh^b  10®.  Tell  Um  *Ajra  10®. 
Kankab  12®.  Wady  Yubis  103®*  Deir 
Aba  Homeid  116®.  Tabor  346®.  Wady 
KAbosh  aN.  75®  W.  Wady  Khnshneb  S. 
65‘  W. 

* Ooomast.  arts.  Anroih,  Jabi»-Galaa(L 

* Circamstaooes  render  it  proper  to  say 
here,  that  Mr  Van  de  Velde  simply  accom~ 


panted  ns,  at  onr  inTitation.  He  had  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  either  with  the  plan, 
the  arrangement,  the  expense,  or  the  ro- 
salts  of  the  excursioa 

* Bearings  at  Ridghah  : Tell  Abu  Feraj 
2®.  Kankab  3®.  Tell  eUMu’e^jijch  69^. 
el-H^jetjeh,  a Tell  and  min  on  the  lower 
declivity  the  eastern  mountain,  135®. 
Wady  KAbosh  264®.  Tell  Hiimra  332®. 
Tabor  848°.-— Bidgbah  is  also  mentioned 
by  Beiton ; Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Gcogr.  da 
Paris,  1839,  T.  XU.  p.  156.  Rittw  XV. 
I p.  441. 
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oftts,  thistles,  and  other  herbage.  We  came  at  5.30  to  the  brow 
of  the  lower  Jordan  valley,  here  perhaps  a hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  river  ; ' and  began  immediately  to  descend  along 
a small  Wady. 

We  now  crossed  the  narrow  alluvial  plain  forming  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  ; which  our  guide  said  was  never  overflowed.  In 
it  are  two  former  channels  of  the  river,  now  full  of  tamarisks 
(TQrfa),  the  most  common  tree  just  here  ; and  through  these 
channels  the  river  still  sends  its  waters  in  the  rainy  season.  It 
thus  appears,  that  the  river  sometimes  changes  its  1^  ; and  that 
the  islands  in  its  stream  are  variable.  At  5.50  we  r^hed  the 
bank  of  the  river  at  the  ford  which  proved  to  be  over  a long 
narrow  island.  The  western  and  smaller  channel  was  crossed 
without  difficulty ; though  the  stream  was  very  rapid.  The 
island  is  of  considerable  extent,  alluvial,  with  an  exceedingly 
rich  soil,  covered  with  tall  grass  and  the  rankest  vegetation. 
The  many  tamarisks  upon  it  were  full  of  birds  ; and  here,  £>r 
the  first  time  this  year,  I heard  the  song  of  the  nightingale. 

The  eastern  channel  was  twice  as  broad  and  deeper,  with  a 
swift  stream  ; the  ford  being  on  a bar,  over  which  the  water 
breaks  into  a rift  or  rapid.  Here  there  was  some  need  of  pre- 
paration ; our  saddle-bags  were  taken  before  us ; shoes  and 
stockings  were  stripped  off,  and  pantaloons  rolled  above  the 
knees.  We  thus  got  over  very  well.  The  water  came  up  high 
on  our  horses'  sides ; it  was  quite  warm,  and  had  a bluiw 
tinge. 

At  6.20  everything  was  again  in  order,  and  we  were  off ; 
our  Sheikhs  telling  us,  for  our  comfort,  that  at  the  ford  near 
Beisan  the  water  was  still  deeper.  We  imihediately  began  to 
rise  along  the  high  and  steep  bank  of  the  lower  vsdley,  under 
which  the  river  here  flows  ; and  soon  came  out  upon  the  mote 
elevated  Ghor  above,  which  is  here  narrow,  and  at  first  dry  and 
desert.  W e struck  across  it  obliquely,  about  E.  by  N.  towards 
the  mouth  of  Wady  Yabis,  as  it  issues  from  the  mountains.  At 
6.30  we  crossed  the  road  leading  from  Beis.in  to  'Abu  'Obeida 
and  es-Salt ; being  that  travelled  by  Burckhardt.*  Neater  the 
hills  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  lower  ; and  a small  fountain, 
with  a marsh  and  a brook,  gives  oecasion  for  a fertile  tract. 
Looking  back,  a single  horseman  was  seen  in  the  plain,  appar- 
ently following  us  ; but  our  guides  paid  no  regard  to  him. 

At  6.45  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  first  hills ; and,  as  we 
began  to  rise  a little,  found  ourselves  suddenly  surrounded  by 
twenty  or  thirty  armed  men.  They  proved  to  be  Fellahln  from 

' Reftrings  at  5.30 1 Vfmdj  Kflboah  N.  kib  856".  SakOt  229".  TboM  maj  aem 
70"  W.  Wady  Yibii  £.  to  fix  the  place  of  the  ford. 

* Bearinga  at  the  ford  of  Jordan : Kao-  ’ Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  845. 
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Ffirah,  a village  higher  up  in  the  mountain.  The  people  of  that 
village  cultivate  the  arable  ground  at  the  mouth  of  Wady 
Y&bis  ; and  were  now  here  encamped  in  booths  to  gather  in  the 
harvest.  Along  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Jebel  'Ajlftn,  they 
had  recently  combined  to  prevent  Muhammed  Pasha  from 
enforcing  the  conscription  ; and  they  had  now  been  watching  us, 
thinking  we  might  perhaps  he  coming  from  the  govemmemt  on  a 
like  errand.  They  were  acquainted  with  our  Sheikhs  ; and 
finding  all  right,  they  took  ua  to  their  encampment  just  by,  on 
the  south  bank  of  Wady  Yabis.  Their  booths  stood  on  the  site 
of  a small  mined  village  ; and,  like  our  Mends  from  Thbas  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  they  formed  quite  a cobny,  having 
brought  with  them  all  their  households,  including  dogs  and 
chickens.  They  invited  us  to  breakfast,  which  we  declined ; but 
our  guides  accepted,  and  made  their  repast  on  bread,  leben,  and 
ofl.  Afterwards  cofiee  was  brought,  of  which  we  all  partook. 
Here  we  got  sight  of  the  singular  Tell  of  Beis&n,  to  which  all 
our  bearings  for  that  place  refer. ' 

Five  minutes  from  the  encampment  brought  us  to  the  bottom 
of  Wady  Y&bis,  which  we  reached  at  7.40  ; it  has  a stream  of 
the  finest  water  and  a mill.  Our  guides  were  about  to  proceed 
up  this  valley,  and  so  we  had  expected  and  desired ; but  a 
man  at  work  in  the  fields  told  them  the  way  to  Kefr  Abil  lay  up 
along  another  Wady.  So  we  turned  more  north,  and  began  to 
ascend  by  a smaller  Wady  called  Raud  Abu  el-KhOras  ; along 
the  northern  side  of  which  our  way  went  on  winding  and  climb- 
ing steep  grassy  hills  one  after  another.  At  8.05  a small  min, 
called  el-Kurkumeh,  was  pointed  out  on  the  south  of  Wady 
Y4bis,  on  a small  green  plain  sown  with  wheat.'  At  8.30  the 
hills  became  higher  and  greener  ; and  oak  trees  began  to  appear, 
the  oaks  of  Bashan,  (Arab.  MeUM,)  scattered  here  like  orchards 
upon  the  hills,  much  like  the  olive  trees  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan. 

At  length,  at  8.55  we  came  out  upon  a prominent  point, 
affording  an  extensive  view  over  the  whole  northern  Qh&r,  from 
Kdm  SOrtalieh  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Here,  far  below  us,  the 
eye  took  in  the  opening  of  Wady  F&ri'a  between  the  ridge  of 
Bflrtabeh  and  the  opposite  lower  bluff  el-Makhrftd ; KOsr  el- 
Malih,  and  the  Wadys  Mhllh,  Khushneh,  and  Khbbsh,  as  they 
left  the  western  hills  and  extended  to  the  Jordan ; the  picturesque 
mountains  of  Gilboa ; while,  looking  up  the  broad  valley  of 
Jezreel,  Carmel  and  then  Tabor  came  into  view.  A large  por- 
tion of  the  lake  was  visible,  in  its  southern  and  western  parts. 

' Bcarinn  at  the  mooth  of  Wady  Ytbi* : DQhy  822°.  Tell  Beuin  831*.  Tabor 
Sakftt  237p.  Ten  Ridj^hah  260°.  TeDel-  88S°.  Kankab  848*. 

Un’i^yeh  209°.  TeU  Abu  el-Feny  804*.  * At  8.S  Koihnmeh  bore  S.  diet  2 m. 
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It  was  a noble  prospect ; and  I rejoiced  in  being  thus  able  to 
survey  the  whole  Ghor  on  the  north  of  Kflm  SQrtabefa,  as 
liiUy  as  I before  had  viewed  the  portion  on  the  south  of  that 
mountain.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the  atmosphere  perfectly 
clear.* 

This  high  point  proved  to  be  the  brow  of  the  first  plateau  of 
the  mountain.  Setting  off  a^in  at  9.10  on  a course  about 
northeast,  we  continued  to  ascend  quite  gradually  over  a gentle 
slope,  through  a beautiful  region  of  country.  The  fields  were 
covert  with  a noble  crop  of  wheat ; than  which  we  had  seen 
none  heavier  or  better.  It  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  harvest 
The  land  not  thus  occupied,  was  covered  with  splendid  pas- 
turage. The  orchards  of  oak  were  now  more  frequent.  At  9.25 
we  saw  the  inhabited  village  of  Held  web  about  two  miles  distant, 
south  of  Wady  Ydbis,  bearing  8.  60°  E.  At  9.40  KOl’at  er- 
Babfld  came  in  sight  in  the  southeast,  still  high  above  us  ; it  is 
also  known  as  Kol’at  Ibn  Fureih.*  At  10  o’clock  we  were  in 
sight  of  Kcfr  Abil ; and  here  another  less  prominent  brow 
afforded  us  still  a wide  prospect.’ 

We  came  to  Kefr  Abll  at  10.10  ; a mean  village,  without  a 
trace  of  antiquity.  It  stands  near  the  eastern  part  of  the  first 
plateau,  not  fer  from  the  next  line  of  steep  ascent ; from  which 
it  is  separated  by  an  open  cultivated  Wady,  running  south  along 
the  foot  of  the  higher  slope  to  Wady  Ydbis.  We  found  the  vil- 
lage nearly  desert^.  When  Muhammcd  Pasha  recently  came  to 
take  soldiers,  the  people  all  fled  ; and  now,  having  seen  us  Franks 
approaching  at  a distance,  they  had  done  the  same.  None 
showed  themselves  till  it  was  known  who  we  were.  They  were, 
however,  not  far  off,  and  soon  returned  ; while  some  came  from 
other  villages  to  inquire  our  object.  The  people  seemed  to  be 
much  the  same  in  character  with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan.  We  judged  the  village  to  be  not  much  less  than  tw® 
thousand  feet  above  the  rivpr.  Three  other  villages  were  in 
sight  a little  higher  up,  Beit  Idis,  Kefr  'Awan,  and  Judeita.’ 

In  the  higher  ridge,  towards  the  south-southeast  and  hardly 
a mile  distant,  we  could  see  a deep  glen,  by  which  the  Yabis  issues 
fipom  that  ridge,  and  then  sweeps  off  more  to  the  south,  beyond 


* Bearings  at  8.55,  on  a high  point : 
KQrn  S&rtaboh  209°.  el-Makhr5d,  end 
203°,  S4k6t  2i3°.  Mouths  of  three 
Wadys  at  Jordan,  vis.  W.  M&lib  236%  W. 
Khnshneh  258%  W.  K6b6sh  282%>-K0fir 
el-MAIlh  246.*  Koikumeh  213*.  North 
foot  of  mount  Gilboa  816°.  North  end  of 
Camel  Sir.  D&hy817*.  BeisAn  818*. 
Tabor  829%  Kaukab  840*.  Drir  Aba 
Humeid  151|*.~Not  in  sight,  but  direction 
pointed  oot:  Helaweh  188°.  F&rahl69*. 


* Bearings  at  9.40 : Khrat  er-Bfib6d 
U^.  Deir  Abu  Hnmeid  164*. 

' Bearings  at  10:  KAiu  Surtabeh  211*. 
Kuarel.MiUih  247%  DOhj  311*.  Kaukab 
830°.  Deir  Abn  Hnmeid  174*.  Kefr 
Abtl  E. 

* Bearings  at  Kefr  Abtl : K6l*at  cr-R5- 
bftd  156*.  Beit  tdis  N.  60*  £.  1 m.  Kefr 
»Awdn  N.  70°  E.  i m.  Jndeita  S.  76°  K. 
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a rather  high  hill  in  the  south  of  Eefr  Abil.  In  that  glen,  it 
was  said,  are  the  ruins  of  a town  called  el-Makldb,  as  having 
been  “ overturned  ; ” but  there  are  no  columns.  Further  west, 
on  the  south  side  of  Wady  Y&bis,  beyond  the  high  hill  just 
mentioned,  and  on  a similar  hill,  we  were  told  of  another  ruin 
called  ed-Deir,  having  in  it  columns,  and  situated  on  the  road 
leading  from  Beis&n  to  Helaweh  and  Jerash.  We  could  hear 
of  no  other  ruins  in  the  vicinity ; and  of  no  place  whatever 
bearing  the  name  of  Y^bis.  That  name  now  exists  only  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Wady. 

Our  main  object  in  this  excursion  to  Kefir  Abil  was  to  search 
for  the  site  of  Jabesh-gilead  ; in  the  hope  of  thus  finding  a 
definite  point,  from  which  to  determine  the  position  of  Pella. 
In  this  we  found  ourselves  partially  disappointed  ; since  it  was 
not  now  in  our  power,  for  want  of  time,  to  visit  the  above  sites 
of  ruins.  Had  we  possessed  all  this  information  beforehand, 
our  proper  course  would  have  been,  to  have  ascended  by  Wady 
Yabis  to  ed-Deir  and  Maklfib,  and  thence  have  taken  the 
direct  route  to  Tobokat  Fahil  and  Beisan.  We  might  even  now 
have  visited  these  sites  of  ruins,  had  we  known  aU  the  circum- 
stances ; but  a long  route  was  before  us  to  Beieftn  through  an 
unknown  region ; our  guides  were  eager  to  return  ; and  we  now 
found,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  TQbdkat  Fahil. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  very  certain  conclusion  in  such 
a case,  solely  upon  the  testimony  of  Arabs  ; yet  there  seems  here 
to  be  little  reason  for  doubt,  but  that  the  ruin  ed-Deir  corre- 
sponds to  the  site  of  Jabesh-gilead.  The  name  ed-Deir  (signi- 
f^g  a convent)  is  often  given  to  ruins  of  which  the  Arabs  can 
make  nothing  else ; while  the  existence  of  columns,  and  the 
position  upon  the  road  from  Beisdn  to  Jerash,  are  circumstances 
of  great  weight.  The  distance  too  of  six  miles  from  Pella, 
as  specified  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  seems  entirely  applicable  to 
ed-Deir.  ‘ 

Jabesh-gilead  is  first  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judges,’  as 
the  only  city  which  did  not  join  in  the  war  against  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  ; for  which  reason  the  inhabitants  were  destroyed,  and 
their  daughters  given  as  wives  to  the  surviving  Benjamites. 
Afterwards,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  Nahash  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  Saul  hastened  to  its  rescue.’  It  was  probably  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  this  deliverance,  that  later,  when  the 
bodies  of  Saul  and  his  three  sons  after  the  slaughter  of  Gilboa 
were  fastened  by  the  Philistines  to  the  walls  of  Bethshean,  the 

* Onoxnaxt.  art  Jahit-Oalaady  *'Nuno  * Jndg.  21,  8.  Jofli  Antt.  8.  2.  11 
est  Ticai  trans  Jordanem  in  sexto  miliario 

dritatia  Ptllae,  super  montem  euntibaa  ' 1 Sam.  11,  I-IL  Joa.  Aatt.  6.  5.  1 
Qeratam.*  See  aleo  art»  Atiroth. 
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inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  “went  all  night”  and  carried  the 
bodies  away  to  their  own  city,  and  there  burned  them  and  bnried 
their  bones.'  For  this  they  received  the  thanks  of  David  ; who 
afterwards  removed  the  bones.’  Jabesh  is  not  further  mentioned 
in  Scripture  ; but  it  still  existed  in  the  days  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  whose  testimony  is  cited  above.  But  from  that  time 
onwards  until  now,  no  traveller  had  ever  sought  for  its  site.  An 
ocular  examination  is  still  needed ; may  we  not  hope,  that  it 
will  not  lie  long  delayed. 

Having  m^e  up  our  minds  with  regret  to  go  direct  from 
Kefr  Abll  to  Beisftn,  we  computed,  that  if  the  remains  at  TObd- 
kat  Fahil  were  those  of  Pella,  the  distance  could  not  be  much 
less  than  six  Roman  miles ; and  therefore  we  might  expect  to 
reach  the  spot  in  a time  varying  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two 
hours.  Setting  off  at  11.15,  we  struck  down  a deep  ravine  on 
the  north  of  the  road  by  which  we  came,  on  a general  course 
about  northwest ; and  kept  along  in  the  ravine,  shut  out  from 
all  view,  until  at  12.10  it  turned  more  to  the  left,  and  we 
ascended  the  steep  hill  on  the  right,  reaching  the  top  at  12.15. 
Here  we  passed  into  another  valley  on  the  same  general  course, 
and  followed  it  down  till  it  also  turned  to  the  left,  when  we 
again  turned  up  the  ridge  on  the  right,  and  were  on  its  top  at 
12.35.'  Still  ascending  a gradual  slope,  there  was  on  our  left 
at  12.45,  a higher  point,  with  the  appearance  of  ruins  upon  it. 
Our  guides  hesitated  ; but  at  last  said  this  was  Tiibukat  FahiL 
We  went  to  the  top,  and  had  a wide  prospect ; but  found  no 
ruins.* 

Starting  again  at  1.15,  we  descended  continually  and  rapidly 
over  open  grassy  lulls.  At  1.30  we  were  on  what  seemed  to  1m 
the  last  brow  or  promontory  towards  the  Gh6r.  Below,  on  our 
left,  on  a low  mound  in  a nook  among  these  higher  hills,  we  now 
saw,  hardly  a mile  distant,  (S.  35°  W.)  a site  of  ruins  which 
our  guides  knew  only  as  el-Jerm.  We  were  at  this  time  just  an 
hour  and  three  quarters  from  Kefr  Abil,  and  this  distance 
accorded  well  with  Pella ; but  the  ignorance  of  our  Sheikhs, 
who  were  ever  hurrying  on,  and  the  apparent  insignificance  of 
the  ruins  as  here  seen,  led  us  to  keep  on  our  way  and  diMcend 
the  hill.  Here,  however,  we  could  hold  out  no  longer ; and  at 
1.40  turned  short  off  to  the  left,  followed  by  only  one  of  the 
guides,  through  a narrow  plain  covered  with  rich  fields  of  ripe 
wheat.  Crossing  a ravine  in  the  plain,  we  came  in  fifteen  min- 


■ 1 Sam.  SI,  8-14.  Joa.  AntL  6.  14.  8 

• 2 Sam.  2,  4-7.  21,  12-14. 

* Bearing*  at  12.S5 ; S&k&t  225^  Kan. 
kabd32%  Tabor  823%  Duby  809% 


* Bearing!  at  12.46:  Kankab  8S2% 
Beis&n  800%  Dfihy  809%  SAmirijeb  270% 
Ten  Urn  *Ajra  276%  Zer^n  296%  Jebal 
Jermiik  846''.— SamiHjeb  ic  a rain  ontha 
weet  fide  the  Gbor  near  the  monntaia. 
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ntes  to  the  rains  of  Fahil ; for  so  the  name  was  given  to  us  by 
people  on  the  spot. 

The  low  flat  Tell  or  mound  on  which  the  principal  rains  are 
situated  looks  out  westward  upon  the  narrow  plain,  which  also 
rans  up  on  the  north  side,  between  it  and  the  projecting  hill 
from  which  we  had  descended.  On  the  south  is  a ravine  ; and 
beyond  it  the  narrow  plain  extends  somewhat  further.  Behind 
are  the  higher  hills,  which  shut  down  and  enclose  the  spot. 
One  singular  Tell  is  on  the  southeast  quarter,  just  by  the  low 
neck  wliich  joins  the  mound  to  the  hill  back ; it  looks  almost 
as  if  cut  away  by  art  in  order  to  form  an  acropolis  for  the  city. 
Directly  under  its  southwestern  base  is  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
which  rans  ofiF  southwest ; and  just  there,  in  its  head,  is  a large 
and  noble  fountain,  which  sends  off  a mill  stream  down  the  val- 
ley. This  latter  was  now  almost  a marsh,  overgrown  with 
tamarisks  and  oleanders.  The  fountain  is  called  Jerm  el-Mauz ; 
and  the  valley  breaks  down,  as  Wady  Mauz,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
6hor  and  the  Jordan,  half  an  hour  south  of  the  ford  to  Beis&n.‘ 
We  could  now  understand  the  ignorance  of  our  guides  as  to  the 
name  Fahib* 

The  whole  narrow  plain,  as  we  afterwards  saw,  which  thus 
lies  west  of  the  ruins  and  along  the  hills,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
high  plateau,  or  terrace,  standing  out  in  front  of  the  hills, 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  below. 
Hence  the  name  Tflbttkat  Fahil,  signifying  ‘ Terrace  of  FahiL’ 
It  is  cultivated  by  the  people  of  Kefr  'Awftn,  and  needs  little 
if  any  irrigation.  The  tract  through  which  we  descended  is 
also  theirs ; but  is  too  ragged  to  admit  of  much  tillage.' 

As  we  approached  from  the  north,  there  were  in  the  low 
plain  and  on  our  left  numerous  foundations  with  many  broken 
columns.  Ascending  the  mound  of  the  city  from  the  east,  we 
came  at  once  to  the  remains  of  a building,  of  which  the  portal 
was  broken  down  and  scattered  around ; within  were  three 
granite  columns.  Before  it  lay  a sculptured  slab  of  limestone, 
having  the  name  OflMAS  (Thomas)  rudely  inscribed  upon  it ; 
apparently  a later  scrawl.  The  ediflee  may  have  been  a temple, 
or  perhaps  a church.  The  surface  of  the  hiU  is  a level  area  of 
four  or  five  acres  in  extent,  covered  with  the  foundations  of 
houses,  and  with  heaps  of  hewn  stones  intermingled  with  frag- 
ments of  eolumns.  We  saw  no  bevelled  stones.  On  the  south- 
ern side  the  descent  towards  the  ravine  is  quite  steep  ; and  here 
the  houses  seemed  to  have  been  built  on  terraces  one  above 


* Bnrckh&rdt  Trnv.  In  Syr.  p.  845.  From 
Wadj  Mauz  to  Wadj  Y4bis  is  three  quar* 
ter»  of  an  hour ; ibid. 

* Buckingham  speaks  of  having  heard 
both  names,  TdbM^  Fahil  and  Jerm  el* 


Manx ; Trav.  among  the  Arab  Tribes  pp. 
10,  138. 

* Bearings  from  Fahil:  Duhj  811*. 
Kaukab  8^6^  Beisiln  ^04^  Tell  Urn 
278% 
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another,  quite  to  the  bottom.  The  fountain  is  under  the  south- 
east quarter  ; and  near  it  are  still  standing  two  colunms,  as  of 
a small  temple.  Towards  the  west,  also,  in  the  plain,  we  saw 
foundations  and  ruins  ; showing  that  the  city  covered  a large  ex-* 
tent  of  ground.  We  noticed  no  traces  of  city  walls. 

The  spot  was  first  visited  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  March  12th, 
1818.'  They  approached  it  from  the  west ; and  found  there  in 
the  plain  “ the  ruins  of  a square  building,  with  a semicircular 
end,  which  appears  to  have  bwn  surround*^  by  columns.”  On 
the  hill,  they  speak  of  the  ruins  of  a modem  village.  Of  this 
we  saw  notlung  ; though  it  is  possible,  that  occasional  huts  may 
have  been  constructed  out  of  the  scattered  stones.  Amongst 
the  columns  they  discovered  the  three  orders,  Doric,  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  ; and  at  the  fountain  they  speak  of  “ a fine  temple." 
Crossing  the  rivulet,  and  following  a path  to  the  southward, 
they  came  to  a small  plain  very  thickly  set  with  herbage,  and 
particularly  the  mustard  plant,  reaching  as  high  as  the  horses' 
heads ; here  towards  the  east  were  several  excavations  in  the 
side  of  the  hills,  which  they  supposed  to  be  the  sepulchres 
which  they  heard  of  in  this  vicinity.  Finding  no  path  in  this 
direction,  they  recrossed  the  rivulet,  ami  descended  to  their  for- 
mer road  along  the  Ghdr.’ 

Such  are  the  mins  and  the  main  topographical  features  of 
Fahil ; but  on  what  grounds  can  the  site  be  identified  with  the 
ancient  Pella  1 In  the^rst  place,  we  know  that  Pella  was  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis,’  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  on  the 
northern  border  of  Perea.*  Indeed,  Pompey  proceeding  fiom 
Damascus  into  Judea,  marches  by  way  of  Pella  and  &ytho- 
polis.'  It  follows  that  the  two  cities  were  not  fiu:  distant 
from  each  other ; and  Josephus  several  times  mentions  them 
together.*  We  now  had  Beisfin  (Scythopolis)  in  view  beyond 
the  river.  Secondly,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  inform  us,  that  from 
PeUa  to  J abesh-gilesd  was  six  Roman  miles  on  the  road  acroea 
the  mountain  to  Gerasa.'  We  had  now  come  from  Kefr  Abil, 
about  a nule  north  of  the  rain  ed-Deir  on  Wady  Ykbis,  to  a' 
point  the  same  distance  north  of  Fahil,  in  an  hour  and  three 


' TniTCb,  pp.  804,  806.  [92,  93.] 

* As  early  as  Feb.  1816,  Buckingham 
in  passing  this  way  from  Nazareth  to  es- 
Salt  was  told  of  this  place ; but  as  it 
was  on  an  eminence  dilhcult  of  access,  we 
[bo^  did  not  go  up  to  it**  He  again  heard 
of  It  at  Ke&rnjy.  Trar.  among  the  Arab 
Tribes,  pp.  10,  13S. — In  the  summer  of 
1842,  ^v.  G.  WUliama,  searching  for 
Pella  in  the  Ticinity,  heard  o£  these  ruins; 
but  could  not  turn  aside  to  examine 
them Holy  City  L p.  201. 


' Eoseb.  et  Hieron.  Onomast  art  Dero- 
polit.  Plin.  H.  K.  6.  16.  Reland  Palaat. 
p.  203. 

^ Jos.  B.  J.  8.  8.  a 

* Jos.  Antt  14.  8.  4.  B.  J.  1.  & 6. 

• Jos.  Antt  14.  4.  4.  B.  J.  1.  7.  7. 
ib.  2.  18.  1. 

’’  Onomast  arts.  JabU^Oalaad  and  An^ 
roth;  see  abore,  p.  819.  n.  1.  The  Ono- 
masUcoD  of  these  writers  contains  no  far- 
ther notice  fA  Pella,  except  its  name  ia 
the  art  J)teap9lU» 
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quarters  ; a coincidence  more  than  ordinarily  exact.  Thirdly, 
Pliny  enumerating  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis  speaks  of  Pella  as 
“abundant  in  watery;”'  and  the  noble  fountain  within  the 
precincts  stiU  testifies  to  the  truth  of  the  description.  Fourthly, 
the  names  Fahil  and  Pella  have  a strong  affinity  ; whether  we 
regard  the  former  as  derived  merely  from  the  Greek  Pella,  or  as 
representing  an  earlier  Aramean  form  which  the  Greeks  cor- 
rupted into  Pella. 

After  completing  our  examination  of  the  remains,  in  view  of 
these  considerations  I ventured  to  express  to  my  companions  on 
the  spot  the  opinion,  in  which  they  concurred,  that  we  were 
standing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  long  lost  and  long  sought  Pella. 
It  is  at  such  moments  that  the  traveller  has  his  reward. 

The  idea,  however,  that  these  remains  mark  the  site  of  Pella, 
was  not  to  me  a new  one.  True,  no  such  idea  had  been  suggested 
to  the  minds  of  Irby  aud  Mangles,  the  discoverers  of  the  ruins ; 
and  no  Frank  traveller  had  since  visited  the  spot.  But  as  long 
ago  as  1839  or  1840,  when  preparing  in  Berlin  the  manuscript 
of  my  former  Researches,  I had  by  me  a copy  of  their  volume  ; • 
and  was  struck  with  the  probable  identity  of  this  site  of  ruins 
with  Pella.  The  same  idea  was  entertained  by  Kiepert ; who 
likewise  used  the  volume  in  making  out  the  maps  for  my  work. 
By  which  one  the  suggestion  was  first  made  to  the  other,  it  may 
now  be  difficult  to  determine.  At  any  rate,  Kiepert  proposed  to 
insert  the -name  Pella  in  those  maps  in  cormection  with  this 
spot.  It  was  not  done,  however ; l^ause  I desired,  that  the 
maps  should  contain  nothing,  which  had  not  been  actually 
verified.  But  in  Kiepert’s  own  later  map,  published  in  1842, 
Pella  was  thus  insert  for  the  first  time  with  a query ; and 
from  that  time  onwards  the  suggestion  has  been  public  pro- 
perty.’ 

A writer  of  the  fifth  century  teUs  us,  that  Pella  was  also 
called  Butia.*  A much  later  assertion  affirms,  that  the  city  was 
built,  or  at  least  inhabited,  by  Macedonian  veterans,  from  the 
armies  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  settled  down  here  under 
his  successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria ; and  hence  the  name 


■ PliB.  a N.  6.  16(18),  •<  Pellam  Aquif 
^ritexiL* 

* From  the  library  of  the  Royal  Oeogr. 
Soc.  in  LoiKkm,  tbnragh  the  kindness  of 
the  then  Secret^,  Capt.  Washington,  R. 
K.  No  other  copy  was  known  to  be  in 
Berlin  at  that  time. 

' Ritter  also  fhlly  assnmet  the  identity 
of  these  mins  as  thoee  of  Pella ; Erdk. 
XV.  u.  pp.  1023-28,  Bert.  1851.  In  oar 
former  lists  rtienome  KefV  Abll  was  wrongly 
written  Kefr  BU^  and  in  this  form  was 
compared  ^nth  Pella;  BibL  Res.  edit. 


1,  VoL  m.  App.  p.  1G5.  This  supposed 
Kefr  Btl  Ritter  takes  to  be  the  same 
with  the  **mins  of  a modem  tUIom” 
^>oken  of  by  Irby  and  Mangles  at  Fahil ; 
and  thence  arunes  the  Identity  of  the  latter 
with  Pella.  His  position  is  right ; bat  is 
boilt  upon  erroneoas  premises. — On  the 
same  authority  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  Mr 
WQliams  also  is  **dispoeed  to  think,  that 
Pella  must  be  looked  fbr  in  this  locally 
Holy  City,  1st  edit  Lond.  1845,  p.  127. 

* StepiL  Byzant  IlfAAa  xolkitf 
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Pella,  in  honour  of  the  Macedonian  Pella.*  In  support  of  this 
idea  it  is  alleged,  that  Pella  was  one  of  the  cities  destroyed  by 
the  fanatical  Jews  under  Alexander  Jannaeus,  because  the 
inhabitants  refused  to  conform  to  the  Jewish  rites  and  customs ; 
showing  that  these  inhabitants  were  heathen  and  foreigners.' 
Whether  all  this,  however,  is  anything  more  than  a modem 
hypothesis  to  account  for  the  name  Pella,  may  be  doubtfuL’ 
But  however  all  this  may  be,  we  learn  from  Polybius,  that 
Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria,  after  getting  possession  of  Mount 
Tabor  and  other  places  in  the  year  218  B.  G.  crossed  the  Jordan 
and  captured  Pella,  Karnttn,  and  Gephrtts.'  The  more  impor- 
tant notices  given  by  Josephus  have  already  been  referred  to. 
Pella  with  other  cities  was  taken  by  Pompey  from  the  Jews, 
and  restored  by  him  to  their  own  inhabitants.*  Afterwards  Pella 
became  the  he^  of  a toparchy.' 

The  name  Pella  does  not  occur  in  Scripture ; but  the  city 
is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  annals,  as  the  place  whither  tl^ 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  withdrew,  before  the  siege  and  destrac- 
tion  of  the  Holy  City  by  Titus.  Eusebius  relates  their 
removal ; and  that  it  took  place  in  consequence  of  a divine 
admonition.’  The  time  of  ^eir  return  is  nowhere  specified.' 
From  the  coins  of  Pella  it  appears,  that  the  city  con  tinned  to 
flourish  under  the  reign  of  HeUogabalus,  A.  D.  217-222  ;'  and 
the  language  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  more  than  a century 
later,  seems  to  imply  that  Pella  was  not  then  deserted."  Indeed 
it  is  enumerated  among  the  episcopal  cities  of  the  Second  Pales- 
tine, along  with  Scythopolis ; and  the  names  of  three  of  its 
bishops  are  recorded  between  A.  D.  449  and  536."  The  city 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  remained  nearly,  and  perhaps 
quite,  until  the  time  of  the  Muhammedan  conquest. 

Leaving  Pella  at  2.10,  we  returned  northwards  to  the  point 
where  we  had  turned  off  fiom  the  road.  Beaching  this  at  2.25, 
we  kept  on  our  course  about  northwest ; and  in  five  minutes  were 


* Adrichomlof  p.  93.  BonfVere  in  Ono- 
inast  ed.  Cleria  p.  122.  Ritter  XV.  u.  pp. 
1025,1027. — Ido  not  find  this  idea  broach^ 
mncb  if  anj  before  ^e  time  of  Adricho- 
mim,  in  the  eixteenth  centoiy. 

* Joe.  Antt.  18.  16.  4.  B.  J.  1.  4.  8. 
ib.  2.  18.  1. 

* Yet  Strabo  relates,  that  Apamsa  on 
the  Orontea  (now  KCLTat  M5dik)  was  some- 
times called  Pella  onder  the  earlier  Syrian 
kings,  because  many  of  the  Macedonian 
veterans  dwelt  there ; Strab.  16.  2. 10.  p. 
752. 

* Polyb.  5.  70.  12,  Kol  wpodymp  wapi?<afif 
n/XAar  Kol  KtLfiovr  icol  Tt^pow, 

* Joe.  Antt.  14.  4.  4.  B.  J.  8.  7.  7. 

* Joa  B.  J.  8.  8.  6. 


^ Eoseb.  H.  E.  8.  6,  nrrd  ru« 
reir  aini^  Secl/coit  4rmcaA44^  Is* 
&4rra  wph  rov  wdA«/aov.  The  same  is  sf- 
firmed  by  Epiphanioa,  who  alone 
of  their  return ; de  Mensnrib.  et  rooi 
15.  p 171.  ed.  Petav. 

• Comp  VoL  I.  p.  371.  [ii.  la] 

* Eckhel  Doctr.  Nummor.  IIL  p 850. 
Mionnet  M4d.  Antiques.  V.  p.  829.  SnppL 
Vm.  p.  232. 

Onomast.  arts.  Adroth,  Deeapolitj 
Jahi^Oalaad, 

>>  ReUnd  Falsest  pp.  215, 226.  LeQttitt 
Oriens  Christ  III.  coL  697.— Ritter  hsi 
apparently  overlooked  these  notices;  Erdk 
XV.  iL  p.  1028. 
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at  the  brow  of  the  steep  descent  from  the  Tubukah  or  terrace.  As 
we  descended,  a small  Wady,  called  Abu  Seiydd,  was  on  our  right. 
The  whole  descent  is  not  less  than  some  six  hundred  feet ; we 
reached  the  bottom  at  2.40.  The  declivity  hence  to  the  river,  to 
which  we  came  at  3.10,  is  gradual,  without  any  high  bank.  There 
are  strictly  three  fording-places  leading  to  Beisan  ; wc  had  come 
to  the  middle  one.  One  of  our  Sheikhs,  throwing  off  his  light 
garments,  waded  in,  and  found  the  water  deep  and  the  bottom 
bad,  because  of  many  and  large  stones.  Another  ford  is  consid- 
erably further  up  the  stream.  We  now  turned  down  the  river 
about  8.  S.  W.  and  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  the  lower  ford, 
called  Tftmra,  at  3.35.  A low  Tell  and  Wely  are  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  a third  of  a mile  below,  called  Sheikh  D&M.'  The 
same  guide  again  waded  through,  and  gave  a favourable  report. 
The  two  Sheikhs  rode  through  first ; the  current  was  strong, 
and  the  water  came  up  high  on  the  horses’  sides,  and  to  the  tops 
of  their  tails  behind.  We  now  made  our  arrangements  for  crossing, 
as  in  the  morning.  Sheikh  Kasim,  who  had  shown  himself  by  &r 
the  most  courteous  and  obliging,  proposed  to  wade  and  lead  our 
horses  through  one  by  one.  To  tins  we  gladly  assented  ; and  so 
came  safely  over,  with  a slight  wetting  of  some  of  the  saddle- 
bags, but  without  injury  to  anything. — The  ford,  both  here 
and  above,  lay  across  a bar  in  the  stream,  on  the  brow  of 
a rapid,  as  in  the  momihg.  The  river  was  deeper  and  broader, 
measuring  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  width.* 

We  started  again  at  4.05  ; and  at  4.10  reached  the  top  of 
the  high  bank  of  the  lower  valley.’  Looking  back,  we  had  here 
a fine  view  of  the  TUbukah,  a vast ' terrace’  built  up  against  the 
eastern  hills,  with  the  narrow  but  fertile  plain  on  the  top,  and  fall- 
ing off  suddenly  and  steeply  to  the  Ghor  below.  It  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  of  the  kind.  At  4.20  we  crossed  a fine  brook,  said 
to  come  from  the  fountains  at  Beis&n.  The  whole  plain  was 
now  so  full  of  fountains  and  rivulets,  as  to  be  in  some  places 
almost  a marsh.  It  was  everywhere  fertile  and  well  watered ; 
in  some  parts  cultivated,  but  mostly  neglected.  As  we  passed 
on,  Moimt  Hermon  was  seen  up  the  Ghor,  as  if  at  its  head, 
towering  in  majesty.  AU  the  way  we  had  before  us  the  black 
TeU  of  Beisdn,  rising  alone  in  the  distance  near  the  north  side 
of  the  broad  opening  of  the  valley  of  JezreeL  At  5.05  we 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  by  which  the  plain  of  that 
valley  drops  down  to  the  level  of  the  Ghor  ; and  at  5.20  reached 
the  village  situated  just  on  the  brow  of  that  declivity.  We 

' Meotiooed  aIio  bj  Irby  and  Manglet, 
p.  804.  [92.1 

* Irbj  and  Mangles  croteed  here.  “ We 
meaeored  the  breadth,  and  found  it  to  be 

Vou  m.-28 


one  hundred  and  forty  feet.”  TraTela  p. 
804.  [92.] 

* tarings  at  4.10  : Kaokab  848^.  TeU 
Beisan  298  . 
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ascended  along  a full  stream  of  water,  which  came  tnmbling 
down  the  descent,  having  a dark  tinge  and  an  odour  of  sulphnr. 
Here  we  met  apparently  all  the  neat  cattle  of  the  vilh^,  some 
two  hundred  in  number.  Our  tent  was  pitched  in  a breezy  spot 
near  water,  on  the  south  of  the  village  ; and  we  were  right  glad 
to  take  piosscssion  of  it. 

We  could  hardly  have  had  a more  favourable  day  for  an 
excursion  across  the  Ghor  and  Jordan.  A fine  northwest  wind 
prevailed  the  whole  day,  with  a pure  and  brilliant  atmosphere ; 
so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  at  no  time  oppressive.  It  was 
our  hardest  day's  labour  in  Palestine  ; having  been  at  work  for 
■ thirteen  hours,  mostly  in  the  saddle. 

Our  Sheikhs  returned  to  the  tents  of  their  people.  We  paid 
to  each  his  forty  piastres  ; and  added  twenty  more  as  a bakh- 
shish, mostly  to  Kasim,  who  had  shown  himself  the  most  obliging. 
Such  was  the  special  expense  of  identifying  Pella. 

Sunday,  May  16tA.  The  day  of  rest  and  devotion  was 
grateful  to  us  all.  The  weather  was  warm,  but  not  oppressive. 
Swarms  of  flies  annoyed  us,  probably  occasioned  by  the  vicinity 
of  so  many  cattle.  We  were  a good  deal  interrupted  by  visits 
fiom  the  SOkr  Arabs,  who  have  possession  of  the  Ghor.  The 
village  was  full  of  them.  Our  servants  said  there  were  not  less 
than  fifty  horseinen  there,  living  for  the  time  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants. Several  of  them  called  on  us,  and  sat  long  beneath  our 
tent.  I had  been  using  my  pocket-knife,  and  laid  it  for  a 
moment  by  my  side  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  near  the  door.  It 
disappeared  ; and  has  probably  served  a Bedawy  as  a memorial 
of  Ills  visit  to  the  Franks. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  strolled  out  in  various  directions. 
I tried  to  trace  the  upward  course  of  some  of  the  streams  ; but 
without  success.  In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  Tell  and  adja- 
cent remains,  half  a mile  north  of  the  village.  We  took  no 
observations  ; but  mused  among  the  ruins  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  tilings. 


I bring  together  here  the  results  of  our  observations  at 
Beisdn,  some  of  which  were  mode  on  Monday  morning ; and 
also  what  remains  to  bfe  said  of  the  Ghor,  of  which  we  here  took 
leave. 

The  village  and  ruins  of  Beisan  are  situated  on  the  brow,  just 
where  the  great  valley  or  plain  of  J ezreel  drops  down  by  a rather 
steep  descent  some  three  hundred  feet  to  the  level  of  the  Ghor. 
This  plain  is  here  from  two  to  three  miles  broad,  between  the 
northern  hills  and  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  on  the  south.  The 
northern  hills  reach  quite  down  to  the  Ghor,  and  are  tama 
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The  southern  mountains  do  not  extend  so  far  east ; and  a strip 
of  the  plain  of  Jezreel  runs  down  along  their  eastern  ba.se,  there 
forming  a higher  plateau  along  the  Ghor.  These  mountains 
are  bold  and  picturesque,  and  sweep  off  southwards  in  a grace- 
ful curve ; forming  no  projecting  comer  or  angle  where  the  val- 
ley meets  the  Ghor.  The  village  and  mins  are  near  the  north- 
ern hula. 

Through  the  great  valley  comes  down  the  stream  Jfilftd, 
which  has  its  sources  at  'Ain  Jalhd  and  around  Zer’in.*  Just 
here  it  flows  under  the  northern  hills,  and  breaks  down  by  a 
ravine  to  the  Ghor.  This  ravine  is  joined  by  another,  much 
broader,  from  the  southwest.  Between  the  two,  at  the  point  of 
junction,  rises  the  steep  and  sombre  Tell,  directly  north  of  the 
village.  South  of  the  Tell  is  a low  open  tract  in  the  last-men- 
tioned valley,  in  which  are  many  rains.  Between  this  low  tract 
and  the  other  ravine,  there  is  on  the  west  of  the  TeU  a low 
saddle,  which  serves  to  isolate  the  Tell.  On  this  also  are  impor- 
tant raina  Going  southwards  from  the  low  tract  around  the 
Tell,  one  ascends  to  the  level  of  the  great  jdain  ; and  here  are 
other  ruins  and  the  modem  village.  The  site  in  this  part  is  not 
much  less  than  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ghor. 
The  Tell  rises  somewhat  higher ; and  standing  out  alone  is 
visible  for  a great  distance  towards  the  east  and  west.  We 
had  formerly  seen  it  from  Zer’in.’ 

Not  less  than  four  large  brooks  of  water  pass  by  or  through 
the  site  of  Beisan.  The  first  and  northernmost  is  the  Jliltld, 
coming  from  Zer’in,  and  washing  the  northern  base  of  the  Tell ; 
its  water  is  brackish  and  bad.  The  other  three  come  from  the 
southwest,  in  which  direction  there  seems  to  be  a marsh,  and 
perhaps  ponds.  One  flows  through  the  side  Wady  into  the 
Jfilhd  just  at  the  Tell ; another  passes  just  on  the  south  of  the 
village  and  descends  the  slope  eastward  to  the  Ghdr,  where  we 
ascended ; while  the  third  rushes  down  the  same  declivity  still 
further  south.  Half  way  down  it  has  a perpendicular  fall  of 
some  twenty-five  feet,  and  turns  a mill.  The  water  of  both 
these  southernmost  streams  has  a slightly  darkish  tinge,  and  an 
odour  of  sulphur.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a difierent 
source  from  that  of  the  brook  in  the  side  Wady  ; otherwise  it 
would  be  easy  to  suppose,  that  they  originally  flowed  down  the 
same  Wady,  and  were  turned  into  their  present  channels  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigatioa* 


• See  Vol  n.  p.  sas  iq.  [iiL  167  «q.] 

• See  Vol.  n.  p 320.  (iii.  162.] 

• Barckhardt  speaks  here  of  a “ rirer 
which  tk»w8  in  di^reot  branches  towards 
the  plain  ;**  Traw.  in  Syr.  p.  343.  Accord* 


ing  to  Irby  and  Mangles,  **  two  streams 
run  throngb  the  rains  of  the  city ; almost 
insalating  the  acropolis."  Tlicy  perhaps 
examined  only  the  northern  portion  of  the 
site.  Trar.  p.  302.  [92. j 
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The  whole  region  here  is  volcanic,  like  that  around  and  above 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.'  All  the  rocks  and  stones  round  about,  as 
abo  the  stones  of  the  ruins,  are  bbck  and  basaltic  in  their  char- 
acter. The  Tell,  too,  b black  and  apparently  volcanic ; it 
resembles  much  in  its  form  and  loose  texture  the  cone  of  a 
crater. 

The  most  important  rains  are  near  the  Tell ; but  the  ancient 
city  evidently  extended  up  towards  the  south,  and  included  the 
tract  around  the  present  village.  Its  circumference  could  not 
have  been  less  than  two  or  three  miles.  The  whole  brow  round 
about  the  vUlage  is  covered  with  ruins,  interspersed  with  frag- 
ments of  columns.  Near  by  is  the  Eflsr,  so  called,  which  u 
merely  a ruined  Muslim  fort.  There  b abo  a deserted  mosk  and 
minaret. 

Scythopolb  must  have  been  a city  of  temples.  One  or  more 
stood  on  the  saddle  on  the  southwest  of  the  Tell ; here  I counted 
eight  columns  still  standing  together.  Another  temple  was  b 
the  low  area  south  of  the  Tell ; and  the  traces  of  several  are 
seen  in  various  directions.  There  remain  standing  some  twenty 
or  thirty  columns  in  all.*  All  the  edifices  were  apparently  bnilt 
of  black  basaltic  stones,  except  the  columns.  We  saw  no 
bevelled  stones. 

The  most  perfect  of  the  ruins  b the  amphitheatre,  described 
by  Irby  and  Mangles.'  It  b south  of  the  Tell,  near  the  opposite 
side  of  the  low  area  ; and  in  this  fertile  soil  is  overgrown  with 
rank  weeds.  It  is  built  of  the  black  stones  ; and  measures 
aoros  the  front  of  the  semicircle  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet.  All  the  interior  passages  and  vomitories  are  in  almost  per- 
fect preservation.  According  to  the  travellers  just  named,  it  has 
one  peculiarity,  which  Vitruvius  says  was  found  in  few  of  the 
ancient  theatres,  viz.  oval  recesses  half  way  up,  intended  to  con- 
tain brass  sounding-tubes. 

Over  the  chasm  of  the  J&lhd,  just  below  the  Tell  and  the 
junction  of  the  other  stream,  b thrown  a fine  Boman  arch,  with 
a smaller  one  on  each  side,  resting  upon  an  artificial  mound. 
The  middle  arch  b too  high  for  a bridge.  Possibly  the  city  wall 
was  carried  over  upon  the  mound  and  arch ; though  for  that,  too, 
it  appears  too  high.  It  would  seem  abo  quite  problematical, 
whether  the  wall  ever  crossed  the  stream.* 

The  ascent  to  the  Tell  is  from  the  saddle  on  the  West ; from 
which  an  easy  path  leads  to  the  top.  Here  are  seen  traces  of 

’ Seo  also  YoL  II.  p.  416.  [iii.  818.1  * According  to  Irby  and  Mangles,  tb«M 

* Bnrckhardt  flays : **  1 saw  only  a arches  “ appear  to  have  formed  a bridge ; 

^ngle  shaft  of  a column  atanding Trav.  and  on  the  outside  the  wall  of  the  city  was 
p.  848.  continued  on  the  edge  the  bridge  f p 

> Tray.  pp.  801,  802.  [92.]  803.  [92.] 
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the  thick  walls,  which  once  surrounded  the  summit,  a level  plot 
of  considerable  extent.  The  heavy  portal  is  still  half  standing. 
Connected  with  it  are  some  quite  large  blocks  of  limestone,  and 
also  a beautiful  Corinthian  capital,  built  in  among  the  common 
black  stones.  One  of  the  large  blocks  is  bevelled. 

From  the  Tell  there  is  a wide  view.  On  the  west  it  includes 
the  whole  great  valley  of  Jezreel  to  Zer’in,  with  KClmieh  on  the 
northern  hills.  In  the  plain,  W.  by  N.  we  noticed  a bridge  with 
Roman  arches  over  the  Jalhd  ; and  beyond  it,  according  to  Irby 
and  Mangles,  may  be  seen  the  paved  way  which  once  led  to 
'Akka.'  Just  beyond  the  stream,  and  northwest  from  the  Tell, 
is  a large  Kh&n  on  the  road  to  Nazareth.’  Towards  the  east  the 
eye  takes  in  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Ghor,  including  Sdkht  and 
the  various  Tells  ; as  also  the  eastern  mountains,  which  we  had 
just  visited  ; on  which  the  KOl'at  er-RQbfld  forms  here  too  a 
conspicuous  object.* 

Beyond  the  stream  and  northeast  from  the  TeU,  in  the  face 
of  the  northern  hill,  which  just  there  is  high  and  steep,  are  the 
excavated  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  city.  They  were  examined 
by  Irby  and  Mangles  ; who  found  sarcophagi  remaining  in  some 
of  them  ; also  niches  of  a triangular  shape  for  lamps  ; and  some 
of  the  doors  stiU  hanging  on  the  ancient  hinges  of  stone,  in 
remarkable  preservation.* 

The  site  of  the  ancient  city,  as  of  the  modem  village,  was  a 
splendid  one,  in  this  vast  area  of  plain  and  mountain,  in  the 
midst  of  abundant  waters  and  of  exuberant  fertility.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  present  Beisan  represents  the  Beth-ahtan 
or  Belh-shan  of  the  Old  Testament ; ’ a city  which  lay  within 
the  borders  of  Issachar,  but  belonged  to  Manasseh,  though  not 
at  first  subdued.*  After  the  catastrophe  of  Saul,  when  he  and 
his  three  sons  were  slain  upon  the  adjacent  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
their  bodies  were  fastened  by  the  Philistines  to  the  wall  of  Beth- 
shan.  Thence  they  were  taken  by  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead, 
who  “ went  all  night,”  and  carried  away  the  bodies  to  their  own 


* Trav.  p.  303.  [92.]  This  \re  did  not 
•ee.  The  ancient  Roman  road  led  rather 
to  ZeiTn ; whence  it  branched  off  in  va- 
rioos  directions. 

* Mentioned  also  bj  Borckhardt,  who 
njs  it  is  ^7  caravans  which  take  the 
shorteet  route  from  Jerusalem  to  Damas- 
cus; Trav.  p.  848.  He  probably  refers  to 
the  route  by  way  of  Zer^n,  Beisan,  and 
the  bridge  el-Mejami'a  two  hours  sonth  of 
the  lake.  See  also  Vot  I.  p.  588.  [u.  259, 
260.] 

* Bearings  from  Tell  Beid&u : Kul*at  er- 
Rhbud  187^  Deir  Abu  Humeid  141^". 

VoL.  IIL— 28* 


Tell  cl-Mn*^ijeh  157*.  S4kht  169J*. 
Rah&b  190*.  TeU  Urn  *Ajra  190*.  TeU 
eeh-Shak  265*.  TeU  eah-Sheikh  Hasan 
293.  Zernn294i*.  Dflhy805^.*  Kdmieh 
308*.  Kaukab  4*.  Roman  bridge  288*. 
Khan  N.  47*  W.  Beis&n,  vUlage,  S.  ( m. 
dist 

* Travels  p.  802.  [92.] 

* Hcb.  Josh.  17,  II ; 

1 Sara.  81,  10;  ]l^'’a  2 Sam.  21,  12. 
In  the  Arabic  form  Beiiidn,  there  lies  a 
ratlier  unusual  contraction. 

« Josh.  17,  11.  16.  Jndg.  1,  27.  1 
Chr.  7,  29. 
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city,  and  burned  them  and  buried  their  bones.  ‘ Beth-sban  is 
further  mentioned  in  Scripture  only  as  a part  of  the  district  of 
one  of  Solomon’s  purveyors.’ 

After  the  exUe,  under  the  Greek  dominion,  the  city  received 
the  Greek  name  of  Scythopolts,  ‘ City  of  the  Scythians  ; ’ by 
which  it  was  known  for  several  centuries.’  The  origin  of  this 
name  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Many  sup- 
pose that  a colony  of  Scythians  actually  had  possession  of  the 
place,  and  so  gave  occasion  for  the  name.  Herodotus  indeed 
relates,  that  during  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  the  cotemporary 
of  Josiah,  the  Scythians  made  an  incursion  through  Palestine 
into  Egj’pt.*  Near  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  the  historian 
George  Syncellus  also  writes,  that  the  Scythians  entered  Pales- 
tine and  took  possession  of  Bcthsan,  which  they  called  Scy- 
thopolis.’  But  this  is  very  late  authority  for  so  definite  a feet ; 
and  looks  much  more  like  an  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  name. 
Hence  Reland  and  others  regard  Scythopolis  rather  as  a com- 
pound from  the  name  Succoth,  as  if  for  Succothopolis.*  But  it 
is  hardly  probable,  that  the  most  important  place  in  the  region 
would  take  its  name  from  one  comparatively  unknown  ; nor  was 
it  the  habit  of  the  Greeks  to  engraft  foreign  names  into  their 
compound  words  without  translation.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
name  for  Succoth,  was  Scenes  ; and  the  composite  name  thence 
resulting,  would  have  been  Scenopolia.^  Perhaps  after  all,  the 
term  Scythians  is  here  to  be  taken,  not  in  its  literal  application, 
but  as  put  generally  for  any  rttde people,  barbarians’  In  this 
sense  it  might  well  be  applied  to  the  wild  nomadic  tribes,  who 
of  old,  as  now,  appear  to  have  inhabited  the  Ghor ; and  seem 
often  to  have  had  possession  of  this  city,  and  to  have  made  it 
their  chief  seat. 

However  this  may  be,  the  city  was  known  as  Scythopolis  as 
early  as  the  times  of  Judas  Maccabseus ; and  was  then  not  a 
Jewish  city.  Jews  indeed  dwelt  there,  but  not  as  citizens  ; and 


' 1 Sam.  81,  8-13;  comp.  2 Sam.  21, 
12. 

* 1 K.  4,  12. 

' KoXovn^nt  wpht 

2«u8<^oX<9,  Jos.  Autt  12.  8.  5.  ib.  18.  6. 

I.  Written  also  Judith  8, 

II.  2 Mftoc,  12,  30.  Polyb.  6.  70.  4.— 

The  Sept,  likewise,  in  Jodg.  1,  27,  haa 
Bcu3(T<b’,  ^ v4Xit,  but  this  U 

mstly  regarded  by  Reland  as  a later  gloss ; 
Falakt  p.  Ud2. 

* ndoU  1.  103-105.  Comp.  Chron. 
Paschale,  p.  121  Par.  p.  225  Dind. 

* G Syncell.  Chron.  p.  214  ed.  Par  I, 
p.  405  ei  Bonn.— Pliny  also  snys,  H.  N. 
5.  16  " ScythopoUn,  (an tea  Nysam  a Li* 


bero  Patre,  sepulta  nutrice  ibi.)  Scythis 
dednetU.**  Bat  he  here  manifestly  alludes 
to  the  sacrifice  of  Nysa  by  Iphigeuia  in  tbs 
Scythian  or  Taoric  Chenonesus,  ^ 2itv8ud^ 
Strabo  7.  4.  1.  p.  308.  See 
Ritter  Erdk.  XV.  p.  432. 

* Reland,  Pohest  p.  992.  Geaeium, 
Notes  to  Borckhordt,  II.  p.  1058.  Ritter 
XV.  p.  432. 

' Gr.  2ki}mi4,  Lat  Sentee,  Jos.  Antt.  1. 
21.  1.  Onomast  art.  Scena, 

* See  the  Greek  Lexicons ; also  Rosenm. 
Bibl.  Geogr.  I.  i.  p.  272.  C<Hnp.  Cot  3,  1 1. 
2 Macc.  4,  47.  Joseph,  c.  Ap  2.  37. 
Lucian,  Tox.  5 sq. 
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they  are  expressly  distinguished  from  the  inhabitants  proper.* 
Indeed,  this  held  true  at  a much  later  period ; and  even  during 
the  Roman  wars  the  Jews  sacked  Scythopolis  ; while,  not  long 
after,  the  inhabitants  treacherously  massacred  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents to  the  number  of  thirteen  thousand,  according  to  Josephus.’ 
Hence  it  was  not  unnatural  for  the  Talmudists  to  speak  of 
Bethshan  or  Scythopolis  as  not  a Jewish,  hut  a heathen  city  ; 
which  their  fathers  did  not  subdue  after  their  return  from  the 
Babylonish  exile.* 

According  to  Josephus,  Scythopolis  was  on  or  near  the 
southern  border  of  Galilee.  It  was  the  largest  city  of  the 
Decapolis  ; * and  the  only  city  of  that  district  lying  on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan.  Here  Alexander  J anneeus  had  his  -interview  with 
Cleopatra.*  Pompey  took  Pella  and  Scythopolis  in  his  way,  on 
his  march  from  Damascus  into  Judea  ; and  he  subsequently 
restored  Scythopolis  and  several  other  cities  to  their  own  inhab- 
itants.* The  city  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Gabinius.*  It 
was  long  after  this  time,  under  Floras,  the  last  Roman  procurator, 
about  A.  D.  65,  that  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  above  referred  to 
took  place.' 

In  the  fourth  century  Scythopolis  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and.  Jerome  as  still  a ‘ noble’  city.*  It  was  already  the  seat  of 
a Christian  bishop  ; and  the  name  of  Patrophilus,  its  earliest 
recorded  bishop,  appears  at  the  council  in  Palestine  in  A.  D. 
318  ; and  again  in  the  first  Nicene  council,  A.  D.  325,  as  well 
as  elsewhere.'*  It  was  reckoned  to  Palaestina  Secunda,  of  which 
it  became  the  chief  see  ; and  the  names  of  several  of  its  bishops 
are  preserved."  One  or  more  convents  had  also  been  established, 
with  many  monks  ; and  continued  to  flourish  for  several  cen- 
turies. The  monks  of  Scythopolis  were  represented  in  the 
council  held  at  Constantinople,  A.  D.  536.'*  The  city  was  the 
birthplace  of  Basilides  and  Cyril,  each  surnamed  Scythopoli- 
tanus ; the  latter  known  as  the  author  of  a life  of  St.  Sabas, 
and  also  of  St.  Euthymius,  in  whose  monastery  he  resided, 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho.'* 

According  to  the  historian  Sozomen,'*  this  region  in  the  fifth 

’ 2 Maco.  12,  80.  Comp.  Jos.  Antt. 

12.  8.  5. 

» Jo»,  B.  J.  2.  18.  1,  8,  4. 

* Ligbtfoot  0pp.  ed.  Leusd.  foL  Tom. 

n.  p.  418. 

‘ B.  J.  3.  8.  1.  ib.  8.  9.  7. 

* Antt.  IS.  18.  2. 

* Antt.  14.  8.  4.  lb.  14.  4.  4. 

' Antt.  14.  6.  8.  B.  J.  1.  8.  4. 

* B.  J.  2.  18.  3,  4, 

* Onomut.  art.  Bethsan,  “ Nunc  appel- 
Utnr  Scythopolit,  orbt  oobilu 
PaijeatiniB.” 


Reland,  Falsest  p.  996.  Le  Qtuen 
Oriens  Christ  HI.  p.  ^3. 

Relaud  ib.  pp.  216,  216,  228,  226. 
La  Quien  ib.  682-694. 

**  Sergiua,  a monk  and  deacon  of  the 
monasteiT  of  St  John,  snbacribed  in  behalf 
of  all  the  monks  of  Scythopolis,  6irip 
rdyrmr  rw  XTuSdireXp* 

Reland  PaL  p.  976. 

In  Cotelerii  Monnm.  Eocles.  Gneo. 
Tom.  II,  III. — Fleiacher  in  Zeitachr*  d. 
morgenL  Gas.  I.  p.  152. 

Socom.  H.  & 8.  18. 
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century  was  full  of  palm  trees  ; of  which  there  is  now  not  a trace. 
The  monks  here  (as  well  as  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabas)  were 
accustomed  to  weave  the  palm  leaves  into  cowls  and  habits  for 
themselves,  as  also  into  ba^ets  and  fancy  fans,  which  were  sold 
at  Damascus.* 

In  the  time  of  the  crusades  the  city  was  known  both  as 
Bcythopolis  and  Bethsan.  It  is  descril^  as  a small  place, 
with  extensive  mins  of  former  edifices  and  many  marble  remains.* 
The  Franks  transferred  the  episcopal  see,  as  an  archbishopric,  to 
Nazareth  ; which  thus  first  became  the  seat  of  a bishop.' 
Beishn,  though  weak,  was  gallantly  defended  by  its  inhabitants 
against  Saladin  in  1182 ; ^though  the  very  next  year  it  was 
deserted  on  his  approach,  and,  after  being  plundered  % him,  was 
consigned  to  the  flames.'  It  is  subsequently  mentioned  by  other 
writers ; and  R.  Parchi  resided  there  for  several  years,  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century.*  But  it  seems  not  again  to  have  been  visited 
by  travellers  ; until  Seetzen  in  1806  made  an  excursion  hither 
from  JeniOj*  and  Burckhardt  in  1812  took  it  in.  his  way  from 
Nazareth  to  es-Salt.’ 

Seetzen,  whose  journals  have  only  recently  been  published, 
describes  Beisfin  as  the  most  wretched  viUam  he  nad  seen 
Even  then  its  inhabitants  were  composed  of  Egyptians,  Arab 
peasants,  and  Bedawin.'  Burckhardt  speaks  of  the  few  inhabitants 
in  his  day  as  “ in  a miserable  condition,  from  being  exposed  to 
the  depr^ations  of  the  Bedawin  of  the  Ghdr,  to  whom  they  also 
paid  a heavy  tribute.”  * Irby  and  Mangles  in  1818  describe  them 
as  “ a fanatical  set ; ” and  to  Richardson,  the  same  year,  the 
village  is  nothing  better  than  “ a nest  of  raffians,"  containing 
about  two  hundred  inhabitants.”’ 

The  village  is  now  of  considerable  size,  the  population 
amounting  perhaps  to  five  hundred  souls.  The  present  inhabit- 
ants are  a colony  of  Egyptians,  who  were  said  to  have  come 
hither  before  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  rale,  and  to  have  received 
accessions  since.  Being  strangers,  they  were  the  more  exposed  to 
the  exactions  and  depredations  of  the  neighbouring  Anbe, 
especially  the  Bedawin  of  the  Ghor."  For  this  reason  many 
h^  left  the  place,  and  gone  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

' See  tho  aathoridei  quoted  in  Relnnd 
Pnl  p.  977. 

* Will.  T.vr.  22.  26  “ none  yero  ad  nflii- 
lom  mlacta  raro  incolitnr  habitatore.” 

« Will.  Tyr.  8.  4.  iK  22.  16.  Jao.  de 
Vitr.  56.  p.  1077.  Both  these  writers 
wrongly  a^go  Scythopolia  to  Palattina 
Itriia, 

* Will,  *Tyr.  22.  16.  Wilken  Gesch.  der 
Kr.  m.  ii.  p 210,— WiU.  Tyr.  22.  26.  Bo- 
haed.  Vit.  Sal.  p,  58.  Wilken  ib.  p.  280. 

* AbnlC  Tab.  Syr.  p.  84.  Brocardua  a 


7.  p.  170.  Marin.  Sannt  p.  247.  Sir  J. 
Maundeville,  Lond.  1839,  p.  111.— Zoni 
in  Azeris  Benj.  oC  Tnd.  n.  pp.  261,  401 

* Seetcen's  &iaen,  IL  p.  159  sq.  Beilia 
1854. 

' Trarela  in  Sjr.  p.  848L 

* Reiaen  ib.  I.  p.  168. 

* Trarela  in  Syr.  p.  848. 

**  Irby  and  Mangles  p.  808.  [92.]  Ri* 
chardson*fi  Travels,  II.  pp.  420-422. 

**  See  above,  p.  826. 
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Salim  and  .®non. — One  of  our  main  objects  in  ^siting  the 
Ghor,  as  is  said  above,'  was  to  make  search  .after  the  .£non 
and  Salim  mentioned  in  connection  with  John  the  Baptist.  1 
regret  to  have  to  say,  that  our  search  was  fruitless. 

We  learn  from  the  Scriptural  narrative,  that  John  the  Baptist 
was  “ baptizing  in  jEnon,  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was  much 
water  [many  waters]  there.”’  Salim  therefore  was  the  more 
important  town ; and  iBnon,  apparently,  a place  of  fountains 
near  by. 

According  to  Jerome,  both  .Enon  and  Salim  were  situated 
in  this  part  of  the  Ghor,  eight  Roman  miles  south  from  Scy- 
thopolis.’  They  were  probably  at  a considerable  distance  from 
the  Jordan  ; otherwise  the  Evangelist  would  hardly  have  men- 
tioned the  abundance  of  water.  In  another  passage  Jerome 
regards  this  Salim  as  the  residence  of  Melchizedek  ; and  affirms, 
that  in  his  day  the  palace  of  Melchizedek  was  still  shown,  which 
by  the  magnitude  of  its  ruins  attested  the  ancient  magnificence 
of  the  work.*. 

It  was  natural  to  infer,  that  of  such  extensive  ruins,  some 
traces  might  yet  remain.  Our  inquiries  were  constant  and  perse- 
vering ; but  we  could  obtain  no  trace  of  corresponding  names  or 
mins.  As  to  names,  the  only  approach  to  similarity  was  in  the 
name  Sheikh  Sfilim,  the  Wely  at  the  base  of  Tell  Ridghah 
bnt  this  is  a circumstance  in  itself  too  frequent  and  trite  to  be 
taken  into  account.  As  to  ruins,  if  there  still  exist  any  remains 
of  Salim,  they  must  probably  be  sought  near  the  foot  of  the 
western  mountains. 

It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  so  far  as  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  concerned,  the  place  near  which  John  was  baptizing 
may  just  as  well  have  been  the  Salim  overagainst  N&bulus ; 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  two  large  fountains.* 

The  Ghor. — This  great  valley  is  the  'Arabahoi  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  the  Ohdr  of  Arabian  writers,  extending  from  the 
gulf  of  'Akabah  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  or  strictly  to  Bani&s. 
These  names  have  been  fiiUy  treated  of  in  a former  volume.’  By 


^ See  &boref  p.  800. 

* John  3,  23  $awri^w  ir  AWr,  iyy^s 
rev  Sri  SSsrftvoAAik  4it*L  The 

name  AlrAv  jEtion  U the  Cbald.  plur. 
foHntaifu;  Buxt  Lex.  ICOl.  It  was  ob- 
T)on«1^  a place  fornisbing  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  for  the  use  of  the  crowds 
wbo  followed  John. 

’ Ooomast.  art  ^non:  **  Ostenditor 
osqoe  nunc  locus  in  octavo  laplde  Scytho> 
pol^ff  ad  meridiem  fuxta  Salim  ot  .Jorda> 
ncm.” — Art.  Salnn:  “In  octavo  quoque 
lapide  k ScvthopoH  in  campo  vicus  Salu* 
miae  appellatur.** — See  also  Judith  4,  1. 


* Ep.  ad  Evang.  0pp.  II.  573.  ed.  Mart. 
“ Salem  antem  non  ut  Josephus  et  uostri 
omnes  arbitrantur  esse  Jerusalem,  . . . sed 
oppidum  juxta  Scythopolim,  quod  usque 
bodie  nppellatur  Salem ; et  oetenditur  ibi 
palatium  Melchizedek,  ex  magnitudine 
ruinarum,  veteris  operis  ostendens  maguifi- 
ceiitiam.” 

* See  above,  p.  815. 

* See  above,  p.  298. 

’ See  Vol.  II.  pp.  183-187.  [ii.  594- 
600.]  See  al»o  Geaen.  Ueb.  Lex.  Boat. 
1854,  art  , 
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Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  called  the  Avion  ;*  and  is  described 
as  stretching  from  Banifis  and  Lebanon  to  the  desert  of  Pharan, 
and  containing  Tiberias  and  its  lake,  Scythopolis,  Jericho,  and 
the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  present  day  aU  the  southern  portion  of 
the  great  valley,  lying  beyond  the  cliffs  on  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Wady  d-  Arabah ; while  the 
northern  portion,  extending  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  bears  the 
name  of  el-Ghor  Above  the  Jisr-Bendt  Ya'kob,  the  broad 
valley  with  its  lake  takes  the  name  of  the  lake  and  plain  d- 
Huleh.  The  present  ’Arabah  is  described  as  a desert  in  a former 
volume  ; the  plain  of  the  Hhleh,  with  its  lavish  fertility,  I after- 
wards visited  with  Mr  Thomson.* 

The  Ghor  proper  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  protrusion 
into  it  of  KQm  Sdrtabeh.  The  southern  portion  I had  formerly 
traversed  in  its  lower  parts,  and  viewed  it  from  the  heights  above 
'Ain  Dhk  ; and  now  I had  again  looked  down  upon  it  from 
Daumeh  and  Mejdel.  My  companion  meantime  had  passed 
through  its  whole  length.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  wfst  by  a lofty 
wall  of  precipitous  mountains  ; through  which  the  lateral  valleys 
break  down  in  deep  chasms.  It  is  in  itself  a desert ; except  where 
large  springs  bursting  forth  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  give 
fertility  to  the  adjacent  tracts.  Such  are  the  fountains  at  Jericho 
and  Duk,  at  'Aujeh  and  Fflsail,  on  the  west ; and  in  the  Wadys 
Hesban  and  esh-Sha’ib  (Nimrin)  on  the  east  of  the  Jordaa 
The  appearance  of  the  Jordan  and  its  border  of  trees  in  this 
part,  has  been  already  noted.* 

North  of  Kum  SOrtaboh  the  character  of  the  Ghor  is 
entirely  changed  ; and  the  general  sterility  of  the  southern 
portion  is  succeeded  by  an  abundance  of  water  and  luxuriant 
fertility.  First  is  the  KQrdwa,  described  as  extremely  rich  and 
productive  ; upon  which  issues  the  broad  and  meadow-like 
Wady  Fiiri'a  with  its  beautiful  stream.  Between  this  and 
Wady  Miilih  the  western  hills  jut  down  and  contract  the  valley ; 
but  further  north  it  again  sprrads  out  into  the  broad  and  fertile 
plain  or  plateaus,  which  we  had  several  times  traversed  during 
the  last  two  days.  This  whole  tract  north  of  KOrn  SOrtabeh 
we  saw  from  the  eastern  mountains,*  stretching  quite  to  the  lake 
of  Tiberias  ; much  of  it  apparently  cultivated  and  yielding  rich 
crops  ; and  the  whole  enlivened  by  the  very  many  windings  of 
the  Jordan,  as  it  meanders  from  side  to  side  through  the  broad 
valley.  The  appearance  of  the  river  here,  as  seen  from  the 


* Gr.  AuXk^K,  Onomast  art  Avion, 
Jerome  affirms  that  Atdon  is  not  a Greek, 
but  a Hebrew  word.  In  this  he  is  wrong; 
for  the  Hebrew  contains  no  such  word  or 
form  ; while  the  Greek  signiHcs  any 

deep  tract  (or  valley)  between  mountains. 


See  the  Greek  I^exiooni,  e.  g.  Paseow,  Pape, 
Liddell  and  Scott,  etc. 

* See  Vol.  II.  p 188  sq.  [iL694iq.]  See 
also  below,  tinder  May  26tb. 

* See  a^re,  pp.  294. 

* See  above,  pp.  817,  818. 
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heights,  is  quite  different  in  this  respect  from  its  lower  portion. 
The  wall  of  mountains  on  the  west  has  also  disappeared ; and 
the  valleys  descend  to  the  Ghor,  not  as  deep  and  wild  chasms, 
hut  as  fertile  plains  or  openings. 

In  the  region  of  Beisan  the  Ghor  stands  in  connection  with 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  by  means  of  the  broad  valley  of 
JesreeL  In  this  part  there  may  be  reckoned  three  different 
levels  or  plateaus,  as  belonging  to  the  Gh6r,  viz.  first,  the  low 
valley  of  the  Jordan  proper  ; then,  the  broad  luxuriant  plain 
extending  from  the  preceding  to  the  slope  which  ascends  to 
Beisan  ; and  lastly,  the  plain  back  of  Beisiln,  which  is  the  open- 
ing of  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  and  which  also  extends  south  in 
front  of  the  western  mountains  for  several  miles.  The  Ghor  is 
here  not  less  fruitful  than  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ; and  has  a 
much  more  abundant  supply  of  water.  But  it  lies  some  five 
or  six  hundred  feet  lower,  and  has  a hotter  climate  ; so  that  its 
harvests  are  earlier.  Wheat  also,  we  were  told,  would  not  grow 
well  in  it  without  irrigation  ; which  is  not  required  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  nor  even  on  the  high  terrace  around  Pella. 

The  fertile  portions  of  the  Ghor  are  tilled,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  people  of  the  viUages  situated  in  the  higher  districts  on 
each  side.  The  rest  of  the  land  is  given  up  to  the  various 
tribes  of  Bedawin  Arabs  dwelling  in  tents.  The  Sheikhs  of 
these  Arabs  are  usually  hired  to  take  travellers  across  the  Jor- 
dan ; but  each  tribe  have  their  own  limits,  beyond  which  they 
ordinarily  dare  not  venture.  By  taking  Sheikhs  from  Thbgs  as 
our  guides,  we  traversed  the  Ghor  and  completed  our  excursion 
without  seeing  a single  Bedawy.  As  we  returned,  there  were  a 
few  tents  at  Sheikh  Dafid,  near  the  ford  ; but  we  saw  none  of 
the  people. 

This  broad  valley,  the  Gh3r,  Josephus  sometimes  speaks  of 
as  the  Great  Plain  ; and  describes  it  as  extending  from  the  lake 
of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.'  The  same  appellation,  however, 
is  more  frequently  given  by  him  and  others  to  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon. 

* M^yet  nMor,  Job.  Ante  12.  8.  6;  calls  it  Onom.  art. 

espec.  B.  J.  4.  8.  2,  8.  Eosebius  also  Au/<m.  See  Relaod  Palest,  p.  860  sq. 
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FBOU  BEI8AN  TO  HABBEITA. 

Eefreshed  and  strengthened  by  the  rest  and  quiet  of  a 
Sabbath  spent  in  the  midst  of  Scriptural  scenes  not  ordinarily 
visited,  we  prepared  to  set  off  early,  and  press  on  rapidly  to 
Hasbeiya. 

Monday,  May  VJih.  We  rode  this  morning  first  to  the 
Tell  of  Beisan,  half  a mile  distant  from  the  village,  due  north  ; 
and  there  completed  our  observations  and  took  the  bearings 
recorded  above. 

Leaving  the  Tell  at  6.45,  we  turned  our  course  towards  the 
place  call^  Beit  Ilfii,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
N.  76°  W.  After  ten  minutes  there  were  foundations  on  our 
right.  As  we  advanced,  we  became  entangled  among  many 
water-courses.  If  yesterday  the  region  had  seemed  to  us  well 
watered,  how  much  more  now  ? We  crossed  not  less  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  fine  hrooks,  ninning  north  to  the  J&IM  ; all  coming 
apparently  from  an  extensive  marsh  on  the  southwest  of  Beisan  ; 
the  border  of  which  seemed  to  be  close  at  hand,  though  hidden 
by  the  clumps  of  bushes.  We  now  wished  to  obtain  a guide, 
and  tried  some  reapers  on  our  right ; but  no  one  would  go.  At 
7.30  we  crossed  the  last  and  largest  of  the  streams  ; the  ancient 
bridge  being  now  not  far  distant  on  the  right.  At  7.50  there 
was  a low  Tell  by  our  path ; this  we  ascended,  losing  ten  min- 
utes. Soon  afterwards  we  crossed  a small  rivulet  coming  from  a 
fountain  on  the  left,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  flow- 
ing to  the  J&IM.  At  8.30  we  reached  the  site  of  Beit  Ufa,  at 
the  very  foot  of  the  mountains,  on  a gentle  slope  numing  out  in 
front  of  a small  ravine. 

The  mountains  of  Gilboa,  instead  of  running  down  from 
Zer’in  to  the  Ghor  in  a straight  line,  and  then  forming  an  angle 
with  the  Gh6r,  here  sweep  round  in  an  arc  of  a circle  ; so  that 
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Beuftn,  although  seeming,  as  seen  from  fiirther  west,  to  occnpy 
the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  is  in  &ct  much  nearer 
(indeed  quite  near)  to  the  northern  hills.  It  is  just  at  this 
point,  where  the  sweep  of  the  mountains  begins,  that  Beit  Ufa 
18  situated.  We  first  came  upon  two  sarcophagi,  hewn  and 
sculptured  on  the  outside,  standing  alone  in  the  fields  quite  near 
the  foot  of  the  steep  ascent.  Just  around  and  below  them  there 
are  very  few  remains  or  marks  of  any  place  ; but  further  down, 
below  the  present  road,  there  is  a considerable  tract  strewn  with 
roughly  squared  stones,  broken  but  not  hewn,  and  none  of  them 
larger  than  a foot  and  a half  in  length.  This  is  absolutely  all.‘ 
On  a small  plateau  of  the  steep  mountain  side,  some  two 
hundred  feet  directly  above  the  sarcophagi,  are  the  remains  of 
a village  called  Judeideh.  Just  west  of  these  in  the  ravine  is  a 
small  fountain,  called  'Ain  Judeideh ; but  there  was  now  no 
water  in  the  ravine  helow.  We  did  not  ascend  to  these  remains. 
From  Beit  U&  the  village  of  KfUnieh  on  the  north  side  of  the 
valley  bears  N.  24°  W. — We  had  supposed,  that  a road  led  ficm 
this  place  across  the  mountains  direct  to  Jenin  ; but  it  need^ 
only  a glance  at  the  rocky  and  precipitous  acclivity  before  us,  to 
show  that  no  great  travelled  ro^  ever  passed  that  way.'  ^it 
I1&  was  first  visited  by  E.  G.  Schultz,  in  1847.* 

Schults  held  Beit  Ilfi»  to  be  the  Bethulia  (more  properly 
Betylua)  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith ; and  in  this  he  has 
been  followed  by  Bitter  and  others.'  But  the  alleged  resem- 
blance of  the  name  seems  hardly  admissible  while  all  the 
topographical  considerations  are  against  the  identity. 

All  that  we  know  of  Betylua  is  from  the  book  of  Judith  ; a 
book  now  very  generally  rqganled  as  not  historical,  but  rather  as  a 
Jewish  romance ; in  which  both  the  events  and  the  topc^raphi- 
cal  notices  present  insuperable  difficulties.'  One  place  named  in 
it  is  Dothan^  the  situation  of  which  is  now  known ; and  as  this 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Betylua,  it  is  important  for 


* It  B«H  nf« : Dfiliy  SS2°. 
TUxir  S55".  KftoBieb  S80^.  en-Nft'brah 

Sbdctsh  5^  Khia  97*.  Tell  Beieftn 
104*.  KAnkjtb  SO*.  Tell  esb-SheiUi 
Bmm  SIS’. 

* YH  liiebetnit  afipeert  to  b*Te  ee» 
eeoded  thie  to  JUb6n,  helf  in  boor 
bcTondcbe  bigbeet  point  towardi  Jei^ 
and  b4f  aa  boor  east  of  FObb’e ; Reise 
Lp.25Seq. 

* ZoHaohs.  d.  moegent  Qea  IIL  pp.  48, 
49.  Rittw  Erdk.  XV.  p.  42S  eq.  Frcan 
Jeein  Sehnlts  oroeeed  toe  moontein,  and 
ieaoeodiog  on  tbe  eaetern  etde,  eontb  of 
Mqjeddn',  followed  tbe  beae  of.  tlie  moon- 
teiDi  to  Beit  life;  end  ^Fterwerde  re- 
croMcd  them  w%j  of  'Arubboneh  and 

Yol.  m.— 33) 


Deir  Qh5a4L  Between  tbeee  two  rotztM, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  feasible  road. 

* Ritter  Lc.  GroesinZeiticbr.  d. 

Gee.  Lc.pp.58y  59. 

* Tbe  name  is  ttrie^  3eit  Ufa  ; and 
is  so  written  wiUi  Arabic  letters  bjr  Schnlti 
himself  Between  this  and  tbe  Greek 
BrrwAe<«,  it  is  hard  to  make  out  mocb  si- 
milarity.  But  Schults  writes  the  name 
with  Roman  letters  semal  times  Beiiilwt ; 
and  thus  creates  a resemblance.  This 
is  whoU  j QDwarraoted ; and  belongs  to  the 
lio  nses  in  which  Schults  was  too  apt  to 
indulge. 

* De  Wetto  EinL  ins  A.  T.  §|  807,  dOa 
Winmr  Bealw.  art 
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detcnnining  the  position  of  the  latter.'  It  is  quite  evident, 
that  Betylua  is  described  as  lying  south  of  the  pl^n  of  Esdrae- 
lon  not  far  from  Dothan ; as  commanding  one  of  the  passes 
from  that  plain  into  the  hill  country  ; and  as  itself  situated  on  a 
mountain,  with  a fountain  or  fountains  at  the  foot.*  All  these 
circumstances  forbid  us  to  seek  for  it  at  Beit  Ufa. 

We  had  intended  to  strike  from  this  point  northwards,  and 
cross  the  hills  somewhat  east  of  Khmieh,  leaving  that  village  on 
our  left.  But  the  part  of  the  plain  which  we  should  thus 
traverse,  was  now  full  of  the  black  tents  of  three  encampments 
of  the  Arabs  SOkr.  Among  them  our  baggage  might,  or  might 
not,  have  been  safe  ; and  we  therefore  chose  rather  to  take  the 
road  for  Khmieh,  which  carried  us  further  west  and  beyond  all 
the  Arabs. 

Leaving  Beit  Ufa  at  8.40,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
fork  in  the  road.  Here  Mr  Van  de  Velde  parted  from  us  ; he 
going  to  Zet'la,  and  we  to  Kfimieh.  Soon  afterwards  we  crossed 
a mill  stream,  coming  down  on  the  north  side  of  Tell  Sheikh 
Hasan,  near  the  mountains,  from  a place  with  mills,  called 
er-Rahhdniyeh,  further  west.  It  runs  to  the  Jaltld.  Passing 
on  through  the  plain  or  broad  valley,  and  leaving  a low  Tell  on 
our  right,  we  came  at  9.35  to  the  Jalhd,  which  here  flows  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  plain.  The  channel  was  in  this  part  deep 
and  narrow,  with  a muddy  bottom  full  of  flags  and  reeds  ; not 
difiering  in  appearance  from  the  canals  drawn  from  it  to  water 
the  valley.  We  got  our  riding  horses  over  with  some  difiSculty  ; 
and  then  called  to  a reaper  near  by,  to  point  out  the  beet  spot 
for  the  loaded  mules.  After  several  attempts  to  cross,  we  had  to 
unload  them  ; and  the  baggage  was  carried  over  on  the  backs  of 
the  muleteers.  All  got  steely  through  at  last ; except  that  the 
donkey  stuck  fast,  and  had  to  be  dragged  out  by  force,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  us  all.  We  were  thus  detained  half  an 
hour.’ 

The  average  breadth  of  the  valley  we  estimated  to  be  about 
two  or  two  and  a half  miles.  It  is  very  fertUe  ; and  is  mostly 


■ Judith  4,  6.  7,  8. 18. 

* In  Judith  4,  6 w«  read : BeruXa^a  ired 

iforA  tov  irKffirtop 

In  T.  7 these  two  plaees  are  of  as 

eommanding  the  paues  into  Judea, 
irojSdtrsts  But  when  it  is 

aaid  that  the  pass  was  **  strait  for  two  men 
at  most,**  this  belongs  to  the  romance.  In 
e.  6,  11.  13,  the  servants  of  Holofenies 
bring  Achior  **out  of  the  plain  into  the 
hill  country,**  to  the  fountains  under  Be- 
tylua, which  itself  is  on  tibe  summit  of  a 
mountain.-~In  c.  7, 1-8,  Holofemes  wishes 


to  besiege  Betylua,  in  order  to  seize  npoa 
the  passes  to  the  hill  countiy  {ipofidaus  r^s 
he  encMDpt  in  the  Tmlley  near 
M^lna,  at  the  fountain ; and  his  hoet  is 
spread  ont  in  breadth  nato  Dothan  and  as 
far  as  to  BeHbem,  and  in  length  fiwai 
Betylua  to  Kyamon,  which  is  overagunst 
Esdraeloo.  I^bnltz  assnmes  Kva^r  U-  be 
the  present  Khmieb ; which  is  doubtfaL 
See  Sept.  ed.  Tisobeodorf,  Lipa.  1850. 

* Barings  at  the  fold  ^ the  JiMdt 
Tell  es-Sheikb  Hasan  175%  Zerln  157% 
Khmisb  858% 
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cnltiratcd,  even  to  the  top  of  the  northern  hills  eastward  of 
the  Little  Hermon.  The  southern  side  is  eveiy  where  shut  in 
by  the  bare  rocky  wall  of  Gilboa. 

Starting  again  at  10.05,  we  passed  up  gradually  through 
fields  of  ripe  wheat,  enlivened  by  companies  of  reapers,  until  we 
struck  the  straight  path  from  Khmieh  to  the  Jiltid  ; whence 
the  people  bring  their  supply  of  water.  A large  herd  of  neat 
cattle  were  going  down  to  drink.  At  10.30  we  reached  Khmieh, 
on  the  summit  of  a hill  or  Tell  southeast  from  Dfihy.  This 
hill  is  quite  isolated  ; on  the  north  and  east  is  a fine  cultivated 
basin  extending  almost  to  Kaukab,  and  drained  to  the  J&lhd 
by  a valley  west  of  the  hill  of  Khmieh.  The  village  is  not 
large,  and  has  no  marks  of  antiquity.  The  people  were  harvest- 
ing in  the  fields  below  ; and  the  threshing  floors  around  the  vil- 
lage were  in  full  operation.* 

Several  villages  were  here  in  sight.*  Taiyibeh  is  in  the  basin 
northeast  of  Kfimieh.  MurOssas  is  on  the  line  of  hills  which 
separate  that  basin  from  the  valley  of  JezreeL  ShQttah  is  on 
lower  ground  north  of  the  Jfilhd.  Wezar  was  also  in  view,  on 
one  of  the  western  peaks  of  Gilboa.* 

Leaving  Ktimieh  at  10.45,  we  descended  into  the  basin ; 
and  having  crossed  the  water-bed  running  westwards  at  11.05, 
we  came  at  11.45  to  Na’hrah,  situated  on  a rise  of  ground  in  an 
angle  near  the  northern  hdls.  This  range  extends  eastwards 
from  the  Little  Hermon,  and  terminates  at  Kaukab.  At 
Na’hrah  the  threshing  floors  were  in  full  operation  ; on  one,  two 
boys  mounted  on  horses  drove  round  before  them  three  donkeys. 
Here,  as  well  as  at  Kctmieh,  the  black  volcanic  stones  continue  ; 
though  less  abundant  and  less  black  than  at  Beis4n.  Here  we 
Btopp^  to  lunch.* 

Mounting  again  at  12.20,  and  descending  a little,  we  came 
m eight  minutes  to  the  well  of  the  village,  in  a small  valley. 
We  now  rose  gradually  upon  the  hills  ; which  here  were  grassy 
or  else  covered  with  fields  of  wheat  quite  to  the  top.  At  12.45 


' Scboltz  bald  Kdmleh  to  be  the  Kvo* 
of  the  book  of  Judith ; Zeitachr.  d. 
norg.  Gea.  III.  p.  48.  Bat  this  u hardly 
coDAictent  with  the  right  positioa  of  Bety- 
lua,  south  of  the  plain  of  Eadraelon  a^ 
beyond  Dodian.  ~ This  name 
(Jadith  3)  is  foand  no  where  else.  May 
it  perhaps  be  merely  a translation  of  the 
earlier  name  (Heb.  and  Cbald.  b'lB , b^B) 
corresponding  to  the  Arabic  Fuleky  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  plfdn  of  E^melon? 
AU  these  forms  (as  idso  Krafufia')  ngni^ 
aheWypLict^  fbcani.  The  crnsaders  speak 
of  Khleh  as  the  castle  of  Faba  ; in  French, 
U Fw.  See  in  VoL  IL  p.  328.  [Ul  176.J 


* Bearings  at  Khmieh : D&hy  827^.  en- 
Ka*6rah  2'".  Tabor  2’.  Taiyibeh  53^. 
ShAttah  119^  Tell  BeiaAn  127°.  Teh 
Um  ’Ajm  145^  Tell  Sheikh  Hasan  174*. 
er>Rahh&niyeh  190*.  Zer1n268°.  Kau- 
kab 78\  MnrAssAs  98*.  Wesar  223*. 
See  the  next  note. 

’ Not  Metaty  as  Schultz  writes  it  erro- 
neously; see  Ritter  XV.  p.  422.  My 
companion  egaio  verified  the  name  at  Kuk 
mielL  Sm  VoL  II.  pp.  316,  819.  [UL  157, 
160.] 

^ Bearings  at  Na’Arah : Kaukab  104*. 
EAmiehl83*.  Wezar  302*. 
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we  came  out  upon  the  summit  of  the  ridge ; haring  the  poor 
Tillage  of  TOmrah  a few  minutes  distant  on  our  right. 
ridge  lies  between  the  basin  of  Na’ftrah  and  the  northeastern 
arm  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Here  the  view  of  this  noble 
plain  burst  suddenly  upon  us,  looking  green  and  variegated,  like 
a carpet ; and  wholly  different  in  this  respect  from  the  Ghdr 
and  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  which  we  had  just  left,  where  the 
hotter  climate  had.  already  made  all  things  dry.  Beyond  was 
Mount  Tabor.  On  our  left,  a mile  or  more  distant,  was  Endttr, 
the  ancient  Endor,  now  deserted ; it  hes  on  ^e  northeast 
shoulder  of  Little  Hermon,  which  projects  somewhat  into  the 
plain,  and  breaks  down  steeply  below  the  village.' 

Our  course  now  lay  towards  the  eastern  base  of  Tabor.  The 
road  kept  high  along  the  northern  declivity  of  the  ridge,  with  a 
very  gradual  descent,  and  haring  the  glorious  pl^in  below  ns  on 
the  left.  After  some  time  we  met  here  a party  of  about  thirty 
Jews,  men  and  women,  on  horseback,  with  bag  and  baggage, 
travelling  from  Tiberias  towards  Jeru^em.  The  women  were 
all  riding  astride.  This  is  probably  the  nearest  route  between 
Tiberias  and  Zeriln,  Near  the  bottom  of  the  descent  a pafti 
went  off  to  Debhrieh  and  the  west  side  of  Tabor. 

At  the  southeastern  base  of  Tabor,  a deep  Wady  coming 
from  the  west,  called  Wady  Sher&r,  breaks  down  through  what 
here  appears  as  table  land  around  the  base  of  the  mountain ; 
and  runs  off  in  a southeasterly  direction.  Its  sides  are  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  high  ; while  the  apparent 
table  land  through  which  it  thus  breaks  down,  is  strictly  the 
level  of  the  plain  on  the  west  and  on  the  north.  There  was 
now  a stream  of  running  water  in  the  valley,  and  a mill ; to 
which  we  came  at  1.40.  Rising  upon  the  northern  side,  we  ex- 
pected to  come  out  upon  the  ^h  plain  ; but  found  ourselves, 
after  ten  minutes,  on  the  top  of  a ridge  with  another  deep 
similar  valley  before  us,  coming  down  along  the  east  side  of 
Tabor  from  the  Khan  et-Tujjar,  and  uniting  just  below  with 
Wady  Sherfir.  We  were  merely  crossing  the  ridge,  which  occu- 
pies the  fork  between  the  two.  The  united  valley,  as  we  could 
see,  breaks  down  in  a deep  and  sharp  chasm  to  the  Jordan  val- 
ley; which  it  enters  not  far  below  the  Jisr  el-Mejfimi'a.  It  is 
the  Wady  el-Bireh  of  our  former  journey  ; ’ and  is  the  boundary 
between  the  provinces  of  Jerusalem  and  'Akka. 

We  now  descended  into  this  northern  valley,  and  followed  it 
up  to  the  Khfin  ; which  we  reached  at  2.40.  A fine  stream  was 
flowing  along  the  valley;  and  the  bottom  and  sides  were  cultivated. 

' Beftiings  on  ridge,  near  T&mrah  i 298°*,  1 m.  Ikwl  SIO*.  DebArieh  341*. 
Weur202"  N6ris202*.  K&mieh  189*.  Tabor  B57*. 

Ka*6rah  205%  MurOMOfl  148*.  £nd&r  * YoL  a p.  865.  ftU.  217.] 
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The  latter  rose  at  first  a hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet ; 
but  grew  lower  as  we  advanced.  At  the  Kh&n  it  is  an  open 
shallow  Wady  ; which  comes  out  fiwm  among  the  hills  north  of 
Tahor.  The  Kh£n  itself  is  described  in  a former  volume.' — As 
we  approached  the  Khfin,  the  hills  on  the  east  were  covered  with 
the  tents  of  the  Arabs  Sub&ih,  who  are  enemies  of  the  SQkr. 
Wady  Sher&r  is  the  boundary  between  them. 

We  intended  to  proceed  to  Lhbieh  by  the  direct  road,  which 
we  had  followed  in  1838  ; but  being  mi^rected  by  a man  who 
was  repairing  a cistern,  we  kept  on  upon  the  Damascus  road 
towards  Kefir  Sabt.  Perceiving  that  we  were  wrong,  we  turned 
off  at  3.10  short  to  the  left  ; and  at  3.25  struck  the  direct  road 
from  the  Kh4n  to  Lhbieh,  as  it  enters  the  low  fertile  tract  formerly 
described.*  Grossing  now  the  low  plain  and  ascending  the  lull, 
(where  the  basaltic  stones  are  no  longer  seen,)  we  came  at  405 
to  Lhbieh  on  its  elevated  plateau.  A Wady^ving  its  head  on 
the  north  of  Lhbieh  runs  off  through  the  southern  BQttanf  by 
Tur’an.*  We  could  here  see,  tlmt  the  eastern  end  of  the 
northern  Bflttauf  is  shut  ‘in  by  a low  ridge  ; which  causes  the 
eastern  part  of  the  plain  to  become  a lake  in  winter,  as  has  been 
already  described.* 

Tuesday,  May  \%th. — An  elderly  intelligent  man,  of  grave 
deportment,  who  appeared  to  be  the  Sheikh  of  the  village,  sat 
with  us  last  evening,  and  gave  us  information  respecting  the 
country  round  about.  Learning  that  we  purposed  visiting  Khfin 
Minyeh  and  Tell  Hhm,  he  offered  to  accompany  us,  and  be  our 
g^de  to  various  places  of  interest. 

As  we  were  making  our  preparations  early  this  morning,  the 
Sheikh  joined  us  on  horseback.  We  sent  off  our  muleteers  by 
way  of  Mejdel  to  Kh&n  Minyeh  ; there  to  await  our  arrivaL 
Starting  at  5.45,  we  followed  for  a time  our  former  road,  N.  E.  by 
£.  towards  Hattin  ; but  soon  diverged  from  it  more  to  the  right 
in  order  to  visit  the  Hajar  en-Nusrfiny,  or  stone  of  the  Christians. 
On  our  right  was  the  lower  tract  of  fertile  land,  formerly  de- 
scribed, called  Ard  el-Ahmar  ; which  is  cultivated  by  the  people 
of  the  villages  around  it*  It  seems  quite  deep,  though  some 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  lake.  At  its  opposite  extremity,  S. 
40°  £.  appeared  the  opening  of  the  valley,  which  drains  it  into 
the  Jordan  south  of  the  lake.  At  6.10  we  were  in  a small  Wady 
running  to  el-Ahmar.  Five  minutes  later  we  crossed  the  road 
from  Nazareth  to  Tiberias.  At  this  point  are  two  cisterns, 


' VoL  n.  p.  86S  iq.  [iU.  3S6.] 

• S«e  Vol  n.  p.  869.  [Ul  287.] 

' For  L6bieh  and  ita  enTironi,  see  VoL 

n pp.  869, 87a  pa  286-288.] 

* M abora,  p.  109. — Bearings  &am 
Ubieh : Mimrln,  N.  2 m.  Ke&  Sabt,  S 

Voi.  m.— 29* 


1 ) m.  The  former  is  on  a declivity  across 
lower  ground,  facing  Lbbieb.  For  Kefir 
Sabt,  see  Vol  II.  p.  869.  [iiL  237.] 

• See  VoL  H.  p.  869.  [iii.  287.)  Btunk- 
haidt  givea  tbe  name  of  this  tract  as  Aid 
el-Uai^a;  Tiav.  in  Syr.  p.  888, 
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cotered  with  large  perforated  stones,  much  worn  by  the  friction 
of  ropes.  We  were  now  south  of  the  eastern  summit  of  KfirRn 
Hattin  ; and  at  6.25  crossed  a Wady  coming  down  from  just  west 
of  it,  and  forming  one  of  the  main  heads  of  the  tract  cl-Alunar. 
Our  path  pow  kept  along  nearly  parallel  with  the  Tiberias  road ; 
and  brought  us  at  6.55  to  the  Hajar,  on  the  brow  of  the  broad 
ridge  between  el-Ahmar  and  the  plain  of  Hattin.  Here  is  a 
cluster  of  laige,  black,  basaltic  stones ; one  of  which  the  guide 
pointed  out  as  especially  venerated  % the  Christians.  Here, 
according  to  legendary  tr^ition,  our  Lord  fed  the  five  tbousand.' 

The  spot  overlooks  the  plain  of  Hattin  and  the  lake  beyond ; 
while  Safed,  Tell  Hazhr,  and  Mu^dr,  which  we  had  recently 
visited,  were  also  in  sight.  The  tract  between  Safed  and  Meiron 
is  drained  by  Wady  et-Tawdhin,  which  nearer  the  lake  is  called 
Wady  el-’Amhd.  Wady  Sellfimeh,  south  of  Hamah,  descends 
to  the  lake  as  Wady  er-RObOdiyeh.  A shorter  Wady  which 
takes  its  rise  further  south,  in  the  hills  east  of  ’Arrdbeh  and 
Deir  Hanna,  enters  the  plain  of  Hattin  ; and,  at  a point  nearly 
opposite  the  village,  breaks  down  throifgh  to  the  lower  plain  west 
of  Mejdel,  by  the  deep  and  singular  che^  of  Wady  el-Ham&m. 
The  southeastern  portion  of  the  plain  of  Hattin  is  drained  to 
the  lake  by  a small  Wady,  called  Abu  el-’Omeir  ; down  which 
the  Damascus  road  descends  to  the  fountains  on  the  shore  north 
of  Tiberias.* 

We  had  come  to  the  Hajar,  thinking  it  might  possibly  he 
the  spot  visited  by  Arculfus  in  the  seventh  century,  as  the  place 
of  feeing  the  five  thousand.  But  that  place,  hs  shown  to  him, 
was  a level  grassy  plain,  with  a fountain,  and  was  on  the  way 
from  Tiberias  to  Capernaum  along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the  present  spot.* 

Leaving  the  Hajar  at  7.25,  we  struck  down  through  the  fields 
direct  towards  Irbid,  situated  in  front  of  the  great  chasm  of 
Wady  el-Hamim.  After  twenty  minutes  we  crossed  our  former 
road  from  Hattin  to  Tiberias.  The  plain  here  is  thickly  strewn 
with  black  stones  ; but  is  fertile  and  well  tilled.  We  reached 
Irbid  at  8.10,  on  the  brow  overlooking  the  deep  Wady  el- 
Ham&m  and  its  chasm.  Here  are  heaps  of  ruins  of  ordinary 
houses,  the  stones  squared  though  not  hewn  ; but  nothing  d 
special  interest,  except  the  remains  of  a single  e^ce.  This  was 
a Jewish  structure,  precisely  in  the  same  style  of  Jewish  archi- 
tecture, that  we  had  seen  at  Kefr  Bir’im  and  Meiron.*  There 


' See  Vol  n.  p.  871.  n.  1.  fiii.  240.] 

• See  VoL  IL  p.  806.  [iii.  276.]— Beer- 
ing»  at  Hajar  en-NnsrAny : Kum  Hatltn 
(aaatem)  295^’.  Safed  S‘\  Tell  H&m  45**. 
Mugbjur  828°.  Wadr  et-Tawabia  369°. 
Wady  Abu  «l>'Omeir  N.  66°  £. 


* Adamaanoa  ex  Amlfo,  2.  24,  25. 
Wright’s  Early  Trarela  in  Palestine,  p.  9. 
See  abo  in  VoL  II.  p.  871  [ui  240 
aq.l 

* See  above,  pp*  70,  71,  74. 
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is  a portal  with  scnlptnred  ornaments  towatds  the  east.  One  of 
the  interior  columns  is  standing ; as  also  a double  or  comer 
column,  that  is,  two  columns  in  one  block,  one  in  each  direction, 
whUe  the  back  is  square.  Several  columns  are  prostrate  ; and 
there  is  likewise  a fine  Corinthian  capital.*  I have  formerly^ 
presented  the  evidence,  which  goes  to  show,  that  Irhid  is  the 
Arhda  of  Josephus,  and  probably  the  Beth-Arbel  of  the  prophet 
Hosea.* 

In  our  wanderings  among  the  ruins,  we  started  a wild  swine, 
which  had  made  the  place  its  home. 

Leaving  Irhid  at  8.15,  and  descending  steeply  into  Wady 
el-Ham&m,  we  reached  the  bottom  at  8.30.  Here  was  only 
space  enough  for  a small  brook,  which  disappeared  and  again 
appeared  several  times  as  we  advanced.  The  sides  of  the  chasm 
in  this  upper  or  southwestern  portion  are  precipitous  rock,  from 
five  hundred  to  six  hundred  fret  in  height.  The  length  of  the 
chasm  is  over  a mile ; its  course  alreut  northeast ; and  it 
becomes  gradually  wider  towards  the  lower  end.  About  midway 
of  the  passage,  there  are  caverns  in  the  cliffs  on  each  side,  half 
way  up  the  precipices  ; though  fewer  on  the  left.  On  the  right, 
several  of  these  caverns  are  walled  up  in  front ; and  these  our 
guide  called  Kal'at  Ibn  Ma'fin.  We  could  perceive  trom  below 
no  way  of  approach  to  them ; except  perhaps  upon  a narrow 
projecting  ledge  of  rock,  which  rans  along  from  the  southwest  just 
mIow  them  ; having  much  the  appearance  of  an  aqueduct,  as  if 
water  might  once  have  been  brought  by  it  to  the  caverns.  These 
appear  to  be  the  caverns  described  by  Burckhardt,  as  quoted  in  a 
former  volume.  They  were  visited  by  Dr  Wilson  in  1843.* 
Further  down,  at  the  mouth  of  the  chasm,  where  the  jrerpendic- 
ular  precipices  above  sweep  off  in  an  are  of  a circle  to  form  the 
southwestern  side  of  the  plain,  there  are  many  smaller  excava- 
tions in  these  upper  cliffs  on  both  sides  of  the  ravine.  Some  of 
these,  particularly  on  the  south,  are  one  above  another,  as  if 
forming  different  stories  ; and  some  have  been  walled  up  in  front, 
leaving  doors  and  windows.  These  are  “ the  curious  old  con- 
vents ” of  Irby  and  Mangles.*  The  only  path  we  could  discover. 


’ B«*ringft  ^eom  Irlnd:  Ktoi  Hattln 
SSr.  H^^eo-Niur&n/ 174^  Safed  8% 

* See  VoL  IL  p.  878  tq.  898.  [ill  251, 
2M  eq.]  TUe  piece  U fl^itkmed  -set 
ArUl  in  eeTend  Jewish  Iti&ereries ; e.  g. 
hj  IL  Perchi,  Afhec'a  Bei^*  of  Tod.  IL  p. 
426.  CenDolj  pp.  181,  X85,  884,  448. 
One  writer  in  the  foorteeoth  oentory, 
ipeeki  of  the  rains  of  iho  synagogue ; ib. 
p.  269. 

* fiorckh.  Syr.  pi.  SSL  See  YoL  H.  p. 


^8.  nil.  880.1  ^^iscm  Lands  of  the 
Bible,  II.  p.  80y  sq.^The  fortification  de- 
scribe by  Irby  and  Mangles  seems  to  be 
on  the  northwest  side  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  chasm,  end  to  have  no  connection  with 
caverns ; Trav.  p&  298,  299.  [91.] 
oodce  mentions  m same ; and  refers  it 
with  Uttle  probabili^  to  Fakhr  ed-Dhi; 
Deser.  of  the  East,  IL  L p.  67. 

« XravelB,ix  299.  [91.] 
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led  np  to  these  last  excavations,  on  the  southeast  side  ; and  &om 
these  Dr  Wilson  reached  the  other  caverns. 

At  8.50  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  perpendicular  cliffs; 
which  here  are  twice  as  far  apart  as  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
chasm.  At  9.10  Wady  el-Ham&m  opened  out  wide  into  the 
plain.  Here  were  extensive  fields  of  cucumbers.  At  9.25  we 
were  at  the  southeastern  point  of  the  last  projecting  hill  on  our 
left.  Our  guide  spoke  of  a ruin  on  the  hills  to  the  west,  called 
Nukb.  Mejdel  was  now  a mile  distant,  8.  15°  E.  situa^  just 
where  the  reach  down  to  the  lake.  Here  we  struck  again 
our  path  of  1838  ; and  came  at  9.30  to  'Ain  el-Mudauwa»h, 
“ the  Round  Fountain,”  described  in  a former  volume.'  Besides 
the  many  oleanders  in  full  bloom,  there  was  now  an  abundance 
of  purple  morning  glories. 

Passing  on  along  our  former  path,  we  came  at  9.45  to  Wady 
er-RObfldiyeh,  the  continuation  of  Wady  Sell&meh.  A fine 
mill  stream  issues  from  it,  which  serves  to  water  all  the  southern 
part  of  the  plain  ; a portion  of  it  being  actually  carried  along 
the  slope  above  the  Bound  Fountain,  and  so  to  the  tract  beyond.' 
— Further  north  the  plain,  which  b^rs  the  name  of  el-Qhuweir, 
was  at  present  without  water.  We  now  took  a direct  course 
to  Khfin  Minyeh.  At  10  o'clock  a low  Tell,  called  Serremfin, 
was  on  our  left,  with  a few  black  stones  upon  it  Five  minutes 
later  we  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  Wady  el-’Amfid,  the  continuation 
of  Wady  et-Tawkhin,  coming  from  the  r^on  between  Safed  and 
Meirdn.  We  did  not  now  notice  the  lone  prostrate  column ; it 
being  probably  upon  a different  track.'  We  came  at  10.25  to 
Kh&n  Minyeh  ; and  passing  on  dismounted  on  the  green  carpet 
around  'Ain  et-Ttn. 

The  ruined  Khfin  is  situated  close  under  the  northern  hill, 
just  where  the  Damascus  road  ascends ; some  thirty  or  forty 
rods  from  the  shore  of  the  lake.'  The  fountain,  'Ain  et-Tin,  is 
a beautiful  one,  with  an  abundance  of  sweet  and  pleasant 
water,  and  not  warm.*  The  lake  when  full,  as  now,  sets  up 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  fountain.  Around  the  latter  and  along 
the  shore  was  a tract  of  luxuriant  clover,  of  a freshness  and 
verdure  such  as  I saw  nowhere  else  in  Palestine.  It  was  a 
luxury  to  rest  in  it.  Burckhardt  testifies  to  the  same  fertility : 
“Near  by  are  several  other  springs,  which  occasion  a very 


■ ToL  n.  p.  400  n.  [iU.  288  iq.] 

• sm  Voi  II.  p.  400.  rm.  ass  1 

• See  Vol.  IL  p.  402.  piL  286.] 

* Thi*  place  u meotiooed  nnoer  the 

Mune  name,  by  Bohaeddin  in  the 

dterenth  century ; p.  98  bis. 

* A singular  typographical  emr  in  re- 

to  thU  foontain  occurs  in  the  Qer> 
man  translation  of  Bnrckhardt,  published 


under  the  name  of  Gesenius,  p.  558.  It  ii 
there  of  os  “eine  Quelle  keimt 

^Vaseers.”  Hie  English  otiginol  has:  **a 
rivulet  of  uteet  water p.  819.  The  traa»> 
Istor  (Dr  Kieneoke)  drabtless  wrote  sfiswt; 
which  in  German  chirography  is  not  reiy 
unlike  Arieses.  The  error  has  never  been 
corrected.  Roumer  mokes  it  the  baiii  of 
on  argument ; Palist.  p.  118.  8d  edit 
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Inmriant  herbage  along  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The  pastnres 
of  Minyeh  are  proverbial  for  their  richnees."  ‘ 

We  here  took  our  lunch.  Before  leaving,  I rode  ont  upon 
the  site  of  rains  lying  south  of  the  Eh&n,  and  extending  down 
to  the  little  bay  along  the  shore.  They  were  now  covered  with 
a field  of  wheat  neady  ripe.  The  remains  are  strewed  around 
in  shapeless  heaps  ; but  are  much  more  extensive  and  consider* 
able  than  my  former  impression  had  led  me  to  anticipate. 
Indeed,  there  are  here  remains  enough  not  only  to  warrant,  but 
to  require  the  hypothesis  of  a large  ancient  place.’  That  no 
definite  traces  of  public  edifices  now  appear,  is  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  neighl^urhood  of  Tiberias,  whither  the  stones  may 
easily  have  been  carried  off  by  water  ; and  also  by  the  fact,  that 
for  centuries  the  place  has  b^n  subjected  to  the  plough.' 

On  the  qnestidh,  whether  this  is  the  probable  site  of  ancient 
Capernaum,  I shall  have  something  more  to  say  in  the  sequel. 

We  now  sent  forward  our  muleteers  to  await  us  at  the  Rhdn 
Jubb  Yhsuf ; and  setting  off  at  10.55,  we  struck  up  over  the 
rocky  and  precipitous  point  of  the  bill  above  the  fountain, 
towards  the  northeast.  There  is  no  passage  along  its  base,  which 
is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake ; and  therefore  in  our 
former  journey,  we  had  made  a circuit  on  the  Damascus  road. 
A path  has  b^n  cut  in  ancient  times  'along  the  rock,  some 
twenty  foet  above  the  water ; and  we  found  no  difficulty  in 
passing.  One  feature  of  the  excavation  surprised  us  ; namely, 
that  for  most  of  the  way  there  is  a channel  cut  in  the  rock, 
about  three  foet  deep  and  as  many  wide,  which  seemed  evidently 
to  have  been  an  aqueduct  once  conveyingwater  for  irrigating  the 
northern  part  of  the  plain  el*Qhuweir.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  nature  and  object  of  this  channel ; and  yet  no  waters  were 
near,  which  could  be  thus  conveyed,  except  from  the  foimtains 
of  et*Tabighah.  Descending  and  crossing  the  month  of  an  open 
Wady,  we  reached  the  latter  place  at  11.10. 

Here  are  the  immense  brackish  fountains,  and  the  mills, 
formerly  described  ; as  also  the  Tannfir  Eydb.*  The  fountains 
issue  from  under  the  hill,  just  back  of  the  village.  We  went 
thither,  and  found  built  up  solidly  around  the  main  fountain  an 
octagonal  Reman  reservoir,  now  in  ruins.  Like  those  at  Rfis  el- 
'Ain  near  Tyre,  it  was  obviously  built  in  order  to  raise  the  water 

* Tr&T.  in  Sjr.  p.  819.  songfat  there  for  min* ; and  of  coum 

* Qnaresmias  in  speaking  of  KhAn  Mia-  found  none.  NarratsTe,  p.  488. 

TOh  (which  he  writes  ifentcA),  says : in  * For  a fuller  dcecrMon  of  the  plain, 

lUios  situ  mollse  mliuB  oemmitar.’*  Vol.  and  the  tract  aronnd  KhAn  Minjeh,  see  n 
IX  j>.  868. — Lient.  Lynch,  speaking  of  VoL  II.  pp.  400-408.  [UL  282-288.] 

!Ain  et>T!n,  wya:  “Upon  the  cliff  abore  * See  Vol.  IL  p.  405  sq.  [Ul  296  sq.] 
Dr  R.  places  the  ate  of  Capemaom ! **  He 
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to  a certain  height  for  an  aqueduct.*  The  head  of  \rater  waa 
sufiScient  to  carry  it  to  the  channel  around  the  point  of  the 
opposite  hill  into  the  plain  el-Ghuweir ; but  whether  this  was 
done  by  a canal  around  the  sides  of  the  valley,  or  by  a temporary 
aqueduct  direct,  or  whether  even  it  was  done  at  all,  there  are 
now  no  further  traces  from  which  to  form  a judgment.  The 
water  has  a saltish  taste,  but  is  not  unpalatable. 

Betting  off  again  at  11.15,  we  soon  had  on  our  right  an 
encampment  of  Arab  tents  upon  the  shore.  The  nak^  and 
half-naked  children  came  out  to  gase  upon  the  Franks,  and  the 
women  did  the  same  from  their  doors.  At  11.50  we  came  to 
Tell  Etlm.  At  the  time  of  our  former  visit  the  site  was  com- 
paratively clear  from  obstructions,  and  some  excavations  had 
been  made  ; so  that  access  was  feasible  to  all  parts  of  the  ruina 
Now  however  the  heaps  of  desolation,  and  Indeed  the  whole 
site,  were  overgrown  with  taU  grass  and  a luxuriant  crop  of 
thistles  ; so  that  we  made  our  way  with  difficulty  to  the  princi- 
pal ruin,  which  had  puzzled  us  so  much  on  our  former  visit, 
and  which  had  never  yet  been  explained.* 

Indeed,  it  was  mainly  on  account  of  this  structure,  that  we 
had  again  come  to  Tell  Hdm.  Ever  since  we  had  seen  the 
Jewish  remains  at  Eefr  BiFim  and  Meiron,  and  now  again  at 
Irbid,*  the  idea  had  arisen  in  our  minds,  that  very  probably  we 
had  found  the  key  to  the  structure  at  Tell  Hhm.  And  so  it 
proved.  It  needed  but  a glance  to  show  us,  that  we  had  before 
us  here  a building  of  the  same  kind,  though  of  far  greater 
dimensions ; exhibiting  the  same  profiision  of  like  sculptured 
ornaments,  the  same  double  columns  on  a single  block,  and 
indeed  the  same  general  architectural  features  throughout. 
The  portal  and  some  of  the  friezes  were  entirely  covered  with 
such  sculptures.  The  edifice  therefore  was  once  a Jewish  syna- 
gogue, apparently  of  unusual  size  and  magnificence  ; surpassing 
everything  of  the  kind,  which  we  saw  elsewhere  ; though  some 
of  the  structures  at  K^es  equalled  it  perhaps  in  splendour. 

Our  Sheikh  had  told  us  last  evening  of  a site  of  ruins  not 
for  from  Tell  Hfim,  called  Kerfizeh  ; and  a main  object  of  his 
accompanying  us  t^ay  was  to  conduct  us  to  that  place.  Ac- 
cordingly we  now  turned  our  horses'  heads  that  way ; and  at 
11.55  began  to  follow  up  a shallow  Wady,  which  comes  down 
from  the  northwest  just  beyond  the  ruins.  A path  scarcely  per- 
ceptible led  up  the  valley,  crossing  and  recrossmg  the  water-bed, 
and  often  lost  among  the  large  volcanic  stones  and  rank  grass. 
As  we  were  slowly  picking  our  way,  the  guide  being  in  advance, 

' Our  attention  had  been  drawn  to  thU  ' See  Vol.  n.  pp.  406-408.  [UL  i^S- 
rowrrdr  by  the  Bev.  W.  M.  Tbomion,  who  800.' 
bad  riaited  it.  * i 


abore,  pp.  70,  74,  842. 
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a man  met  ns  and  began  to  demand  bakhshtsh.  No  notice 
being  taken  of  him,  he  suddenly  seized  hold  of  the  bridle  of  Dr 
Smith’s  horse.  This  drew  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  Bashid, 
under  which  he  slunk  away. 

After  about  forty  minutes  the  valley  bent  more  to  the  left ; 
and  we  ascended  obliquely  the  northern  slope  on  the  same 
course  as  before.  Here  was  no  path,  and  our  proves  among 
the  volcanic  stones  was  more  difficult  than  ever.  On  the  hills 
around  were  seen  clusters  of  larger  black  volcanic  rocks ; which, 
at  a distance,  bore  a striking  resemblance  to  sites  of  rained 
towns.  We  reached  at  length  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and 
looked  down  before  us  into  a shallow  side  valley  descending 
southwest  to  the  main  Wady.  In  this  side  valley,  in  a little 
basin,  we  came  at  one  o’clock  to  a small  fountain  of  bad  water, 
called  Bir  Kerfizeh.  The  ruins  we  had  been  told  of  lie  on  the 
west  side  of  this  same  valley,  a quarter  of  a 'mile  southwest, 
near  its  entrance  into  the  main  W^y.  They  consist  simply  of 
a few  foundations  of  black  stones  ; the  remains  evidently  of  a 
poor  and  inconsiderable  village.  They  are  known  as  Khirbet 
kerfizeh.  We  did  not  go  to  them,  as  there  was  no  rath  ; and 
because  they  were  in  lull  view.  Their  distance  from  Tell  Hhm 
must  be  reckoned  at  about  three  miles. 

We  had  come  to  this  spot,  because  the  name  Kerdzeh  bears 
a degree  of  resemblance  to  the  Choraain  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  we  hoped  to  find,  in  the  ruins  or  the  situation,  something 
which  might  determine  the  position  of  that  ancient  place.  In 
this  we  felt  ourselves  disappointed.  The  remains  are  too  trivial 
to  have  ever  belonged  to  a place  of  any  importance.  Chorazin, 
too,  according  to  Jerome,  lay  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake  ; ' but 
this  site  is  an  -hour  distant,  shut  in  among  the  hills,  without  any 
view  of  the  lake,  and  remote  fiom  any  public  road  whether  an- 
cient or  modem.* 

Here  we  parted  from  our  Sheikh,  who  returned  to  his  home ; 
while  we  proceeded  on  our  way. 


Having  thus  completed  our  re-examination  of  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake,  let  us  pause  for  a few  moments,  to  consider 
bow  far  the  facts  and  ckcumstances,  as  also  the  historical  notices, 
aid  us  in  determining  the  position  of  Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  and 


* Hieron.  Comm,  in  Ea&.  iz.  1.  p.  83  ed. 
Mart.  ^ Laciim  Oenemreth,  in  ciyoa  litore 
Capomaom  et  Tiberuu  et  Bethsaida  et 
Chorosaim  sitie  ant** 

* Pooocke,  inquinng  for  Choradn,  seems 


to  haTe  beard  the  name  Kardseb,  which  he 
writes  Oenui;  VoL  II-  L p.  72.  The 
nlaoe  was  ▼isited  in  1843  by  toe  Rev.  Mr 
Kejet^  then  one  of  tiie  American  misiioo- 
aries  at  Beirht. 
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Chorazin.  Of  these  Caperaaam  was  the  most  importaat,  and 
demands  our  chief  attention. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  rarely  the  Evangelists  connect  the 
narrative  of  our  Lord’s  life  and  actions  with  the  mention  of  any 
definite  place  ; except  generally  Galilee  and  Jerusalem.  In  the 
interior  of  Galilee  only  Nazareth,  Cana,  and  Nain,  are  named  ; 
the  former  as  the  place  where  Jesus  was  brought  up,  and  the  two 
latter  as  the  scenes  of  special  miracles.  On  the  shore  cd'  the 
lake,  we  hear  only  of  Capernaum,  where  Jesus  dwelt ; of  Beth* 
saida  and  Chorazin,  where  many  of  his  mighty  works  were  done ; 
of  Magdala,  as  the  residence  of  Mary  Magdalen  ; and  incidentally 
of  Tiberias,  which  only  just  then  had  been  buUt  up  by  Herod 
Antipas,  and  was  be^ning  to  rise  into  importance  and  notice.' 
It  was  doubtless  for  Uiis  reason,  that  other  towns  along  the  lake 
became  more  conspicuous  than  Tiberias,  for  the  frequent  prea< 
ence,  the  teaching,  and  the  miracles  of  our  Lord. 

Capebnadh. — In  a former  volume,  after  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  I expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  site 
of  Capernaum  was  most  probably  near  to  Kb&n  Minyeh.*  This 
opinion  has  been  controverted  by  Dr  Wilson,  who  ^es  Capei^ 
naum  at  Tell  Hhm.*  In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Bitter.* 
In  reviewing  the  subject,  I have  endeavoured,  for  years,  to  hold 
my  mind  open  to  conviction,  whatever  might  seem  to  be  the 
bdance  of  evidence.  But  after  a further  examination  of  the 
ground,  and  a careful  weighing  of  the  liistoiical  notices,  I see  no 
valid  reason  for  recalling  my  former  judgment.  On  the  contrary, 
that  judgment  appears  to  me  to  be  strengthened  by  several  con- 
siderations not  formerly  taken  into  the  account.  Let  me  be 
permitted  to  give  here  a brief  statement  of  the  evidence,  in  the 
form  of  a few  propositions. 

I.  The  land  of  Gennesaret,'  so  called,  was,  in  the  da3rs  of 
our  Lord  and  Josephus,  a definite  and  well  known  district. 

From  the  New  Testament  we  learn  only  that  this  tract  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.*  Josephus  describes  it  as  extending 
along  the  lake,  and  as  being  of  wonderful  fertility.  It  had  all 
kinds  of  trees,  as  walnuts,  fig  trees,  olives,  and  aim  palm  trees. 
It  likewise  produced  the  principal  fruits  idl  the  year  round,  and 
grapes  and  figs  during  ten  months  of  the  year.* 

Making  due  allowance  for  a touch  of  exaggeration  in  this 
description,  no  one  has  ever  questioned  the  identity  of  this 
Gennesaret  with  the  present  plain  el-Ghuweir.  'According  to 
the  latest  observations,  the  level  of  the  lake  is  at  least  six  or 

> Sm  VoL  n.  p.  889.  [-uL  2C&]  * Or.  4 Tmimfir,  Utit.  14,  84. 

• Sm  VoL  a p.  408  aq.  [ill  288rq.]  Mark  6, 58. 

' Landt  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  143  eo.  ' Matt  L a Mark.  L a eccB|k.  Joka6p  94s 

« Erdk.  XV.  p.  339  eq.  * B.  J.  8.  la  & 
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seTen  hundred  feet  below  tiiat  of  the  Mediterranean  ; ' and  the 
climate  therefore,  like  that  of  the  Ghdr,  is  somewhat  Egyptian. 
Even  now  the  little  plain  “ has  every  appearance  of  fertility  ; 
and,  when  kept  in  order  and  properly  laid  out,  would  be  truly 
beautiful  and  delightful.  At  present  it  has  some  rich  pasturage 
and  cultivated  fields,  bearing  luxuriant  crops  of  com  [grain], 
and  rice,  and  vegetables.  Wild  figs  and  quantities  of  the  Nabk 
tree  are  still  found  growing  in  it  in  several  places.  Various  lines 
of  oleftnders,  particularly  along  the  streams  which  run  through 
it,  add  to  its  beauty.  The  sou  is  much  of  a dark  alluvial  loam ; 
and  contains  the  debris  of  the  basaltic  rock  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.”’ 

This  tract  is  definitely  bounded  by  the  hills  which  run  down 
to  the  lake  on  the  south  and  north  of  it,  at  Mejdel  and  at  Khdn 
Minyeh.  Jmephus  says : “ The  length  of  this  tract  extends 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake  for  thirty  stadia  ; and  its  breadth  is 
twenty;  ” * that  is,  three  Boman  miles  and  three  quarters  in 
length  by  two  and  a half  in  breadth.  Travellers  of  the  present 
century  give  the  len^h  of  el-Qhuweir  at  one  hour  with  horses, 
or  about  three  English  geographical  miles;  a very  exact  coinci- 
dence.’ Dr  Wilson  remarks : “ It  strack  ns,  that  the  account 
which  Josephus  gives  of  the  dimensions  of  the  valley  [plain]  is 
tolerably  correct.” ' 

II.  The  cities  of  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  were  situated 
in,  or  adjacent  to,  the  tract  of  Gennesaret 

The  troth  of  this  proposition  appears  clearly  from  incidental 
notices  in  the  Gospels.  After  the  violent  death  of  John  the 
Baptist,  our  Lord  withdrew  with  his  disciples  by  water  to  a 
solitary  place  on  the  northeast  part  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  in 
the  region  of  Julias,  the  northern  Bethsaida.'  Hither  the  people 
followed  them ; and  here  our  Lord  miraculously  fed  the  five 
thousand  in  the  afternoon.'  Towards  evening  Jesus  directed  the 
disciples  to  enter  the  boat,  and  pass  over  the  lake  before  him  to 
Bethsaida,  as  Mark  says  ; but  to  Capernaum  according  to 
John.'  The  wind  was  high  and  contrary  ; they  toiled  in  rowing, 
and  the  boat  laboured.*  During  the  whole  night  they  made 
little  progress  ; until  in  the  fourth  watch,  (after  daybreak,)  Jesus 
came  to  them  walking  on  the  water.  They  took  him  into  the 


' Lyacli  OfBdal  Beport,  Trsatrene  Sa»- 
tion,  opp.  p 4a 

’ Wilioa  Undt  of  Om  Bibh,  R p 187. 
—The  Taliiiaditti  likewiie  aposk  at  the 
greet  iertOitj  of  Genneeant,  end  place  it 
near  Tiberhu.  See  Ugfatfoot  Opp  ed. 
Lenid.  IL  p.  237. 

> Joa  B.  J.  a 10.  8 fin. 

* Borckhardt  p 83a  WUaoo  Lauda  at 
the  Bible,  IL  p ISa 
Tot.  III.— 30 


* Ibid,  p ISa 

* Biatt.  14,  18.  Mark  6,  82.  John  8, 
L For  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethwida, 
Bee  Luka  9,  10. 

’ Matt.  14,  IS  aq.  Mark  6,  85  aq. 
Lake  9,  12  aq.  John  6,  S iq. 

■ Mark  8,  45.  John  6,  la  17.  Comp 
Matt.  14,  2a 

■ John  6,  18.  Mark  8,  4a  Matt  14, 
34. 
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boat ; and  immediately,  John  Raye,  “ the  boat  was  at  the  land 
whither  they  went  ; ’’  while,  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark, 
“ they  came  into  the  land  of  Genncsaret."  ‘ The  next  day,  the 
people  whom  they  had  left  behind,  “ took  other  boats,  and  came 
to  Capernaum,  seeking  for  Jesus."  They  found  him  at  Caper- 
naum, where  he  immediately  teaches  in  the  synagogue.* 

This  testimony  shows,  that  the  disciples  left  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  lake  to  go  to  Bethsaida  or  Capernaum  ; that  by 
the  violence  of  the  wind  and  waves  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
course,  and  landed  early  next  morning  in  the  tract  of  Gennesaret, 
or,  as  John  says,  “ the  land  whither  they  went ; " and  that 
during  the  day  Jesus  repaired  to  Capernaum,  where  the  people 
who  had  followed,  found  him.’  It  follows  as  a necessary  conclu- 
sion, that  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  were  situated  near  to  each 
other,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  in  or  adjacent  to  the  plain 
of  Gennesaret.  It  follows  also,  from  the  circumstances,  almost 
as  conclusively,  that  they  were  on  the  northern  border  of  this 
tract. 

This  conclusion  I hold  to  be  incontrovertible.  It  is  likewise 
urged  with  brevity  and  force  by  Lightfoot.*  Dr  Wilson  likewise 
gives  his  assent  to  the  conclusion  ; * though  with  a reservation, 
which  I shall  notice  further  on.  Singularly  enough  Bitter  makes 
no  allusion  whatever  to  this  whole  argument. 

III.  The  fountain  Kaphamaum  of  Josephus,  in  the  tract 
Gennesaret,  was  probably  the  ’Ain  et-Tjn  ; and  the  village 
Kephamome,  mentioned  by  him,  was  apparently  at  the  site  of 
ruins  near  by. 

Josephus,  after  describing  the  fertility  of  Gennesaret,  as 
above,  goes  on  to  say  : “ It  is  also  watered  by  a most  potable 
[or  fertilizing]  fountain,  which  the  people  of  the  region  call 
Kaphamaum.  This  some  have  thought  to  be  a vein  of  the  Nile ; 
because  it  produces  fish  similar  to  the  Coracinus  of  the  lake 
near  Alexandria."* 

There  are  in  the  Ghuweir,  ns  we  liave  seen,  two  large  foun- 
tains, ’Ain  et-Tin  and  the  Round  Fountain.  In  a former  volume 
I have  related,  with  what  eagerness  I sought  on  the  hill  adjacent 
to  the  latter  for  traces  of  mins,  in  the  vain  hope  that  it  niight 
turn  out  to  be  the  site  of  Capernaum.’  Besides  these  fountains. 


■ Johns,  21.  Matt  14,84.  Mark 6, 53. 

* John  6,  23-26.  69. 

* Daring  riie  eoriy  part  of  the  day,  Jesus 
healed  many,  apparently  before  reaching 
Capernaum ; Matt  14,  85  sq.  Mark  6, 
54  sq.  The  people  from  the  other  side 
would  hardly  reach  Capernaum  before 
afternoon;  as  the  boats  came  first  firom 
Tiberias ; John  6,  23. 

* 0pp.  ed.  Leusd.  IL  p.  227,  ^Nam 


arbem  banc  in  GeuDeSaritide  »itam  foUis 
claram  faciunt  Kvangelistse  collati. 

* Vol.  II.  p.  145. 

• Joi.  B.  J.  8.  10.  8,  irol  ryyp  StdpSrrai 

TOTt/iwrdrp  [aL  yoptfimTdr^]^  Kapapraa&a 
aurl)**  oi  mAoCe'i  «TX«^Both 

Pliny  and  Strabo  speak  of  the  f’omriatu 
an  found  in  the  Nile.  Plin.  H.  K.  82.  19. 
Strabo  17.  2.  4.  p.  823. 

' See  YoL  n.  p.  401.  [iii  234.}-Ycl 
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the  plain  is  also  watered  by  streams  from  the  Wadys  el-Ham&m, 
er-RflbQdiyeh,  and  at  some  seasons  el-’Amtld ; the  stream  from 
Wady  er-RtibOdlyeh,  being  mnch  the  largest.*  Josephus  there- 
fore, in  mentioning  the  fountain  Kaphamaum,  conld  hardly  refer 
to  it  as  the  main  sonrce  of  fertility  to  the  plain  ; for  this  is  true 
only  of  the  streams  from  the  Wadys.  More  probably,  he  in- 
tended to  speak  of  it  as  a source  of  sweet  and  potable  water,  as 
contrasted  with  the  other  warm  and  brackish  fountains  along 
the  shore.*  This  consideration  removes  the  objection  raised 
against  'Ain  et-Tin,  as  not  irrigating  the  plain.  It  does  however 
occasion  a luxuriant  verdure  in  its  vicinity  and  along  the  shore  ; * 
while  the  northern  part  of  the  plain,  further  back,  was  appar- 
ently fertilized  by  water  brought  by  the  aqueduct  around  the 
point  of  the  northern  hilL 

More  decisive,  however,  is  the  circumstance,  that  the  fountain 
Kaphamaum  was  held  to  be  a vein  of  the  Nile,  because  it  pro- 
duced a fish  like  the  Coracinus  of  that  river.  This  might  well 
be  the  popular  belief  as  to  a large  fountain  on  the  very  shore ; 
to  which  the  lake  in  some  seasons  sets  quite  up,  so  that  fish 
could  pass  and  repass  without  difficulty.  Not  so  however  with 
the  Round  Fountain,  which  is  a mile  and  a half  from  the 
shore  ; and  which  could  neither  itself  have  in  it  fish  fit  for  use, 
nor  could  fish  of  any  size  pass  between  it  and  the  lake.  These 
considerations  seem  to  me  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  fountain 
Kaphamaum  with  'Ain  et-Tin.  ' 

Josephus  further  speaks  of  a village  Kephamome  * in  this 
vicinity  ; which  in  all  probability,  and  according  to  all  analogy, 
must  have  been  adjacent  to  the  fountain.*  This  at  least  is  the 
prima  facie  view,  and  seems  to  me  the  correct  one.  During  a 


notiritbstADdiiig  my  Tain  search  and  the 
absexkce  of  all  traces  of  a site^  M.  De 
Saaky,  without  any  personal  examinatioD, 
authoritatively  prononnoes  that  spot  to 
have  been  the  site  of  Capemanm  ! Credat 
Jigdatua.  Narrat.  Vol  II.  p.  471. — M.  De 
Sanley  abo  finds  mins  all  the  way  from 
the  l^nnd  Fountain  to  Abo  Sh6theh. 
There  are  indeed  many  large  volcanic 
stones ; but  no  mins. 

* Dr  Wilson  says  the  stream  from  Wady 
eUHamam  is  the  most  important;  II.  p. 
138.  As  we  saw  them,  that  from  Wady 
cr-Rhb&dlych  was  at  least  ten  times  larger 
than  the  other. 

* Hence  in  Joe.  B.  J.  8.  10.  8,  theread* 
Sag  aeritrrdrp  is  to  be  prefer^,  and  is 
given  in  the  eariier  editions. 

* See  above,  pp.  844,  345.  Dr  Wilson 
also  says:  ***Ain  et-Tb  . . . which,  with 
several  attendant  rills  rising  from  leu 
d^oos  sooroea  in  the  neighbourhood,  snp- 


ports  a profrise  herbage,  eq>edaI1y  near 
the  shore;**  II.  p.  138. 

* Gr,  Kt^apr^ftri,  Jos.  Vit  $ 72.  Hera 
Josephns  givee  Uie  name  a Greek  form ; 
but  in  Ka^opraa^/i  be  merely  writes  the 
Hebrew  form  in  Greek  letters ; B.  J.  8. 
10.  8. 

‘ The  language  of  Ritter  implies  too 
much,  when  he  says:  **Tbe  name  of  the 
fonotfiin  Kaphamanm  is  not  neoesearilv 
connected  with  the  name  of  the  city,  whion 
might  lie  in  a wholly  difisrent  plaos ; stnee 
such  appellative  names  are  often  repeated 
in  Palestine ; **  Erdk.  XV.  p.  830.  It 
would  be  di6Scnlt,  I think,  to  find  in  Pa- 
lestine a town  and  fountain  both  bearing 
the  same  name,  which  are  not  connected 
and  acyaoent  to  each  other ; and  especially 
so,  as  would  be  the  case  here,  (if  the  oi^ 
were  at  Tell  Hfim,)  to  find  them  an  hour 
apart  and  with  other  fountains  and  a town 
between. 
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‘ again  is  trae  in  the  letter ; bnt  I must  confess  mjself  unable  to 
see  its  bearing  upon  the  present  question.  It  assumes,  that  our 
Lord  and  his  disciples  set  oflF  from  Capernaum,  which  is  neither 
said  nor  intimated  by  any  Evangelist.  The  circumstances  make 
it  more  probable,  that  Jesus  and  the  twelve  were  on  the  north- 
western part  of  the  lake  ; and  that,  wishing  to  retire  to  a solitary 
place  on  the  northeastern  shore,  where  there  would  be  no  boat,' 
they  preferred  to  take  with  them  a boat,  in  which  they  might 
afterwards  pass  over  directly  to  Capernaum.  They  natm^y 
rowed  along  near  the  northern  shore  ; and  the  people  were  abte 
to  keep  pace  with  them,  and  even  to  outgo  them.* 

y.  A train  of  historical  notices,  extending  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  seems  to  fix  continuonsly  the  site  of  Caper- 
naum at  Khfin  Minyeh. 

The  earliest  mention  is  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome ; fnan 
which  we  only  learn,  that  Capernaum  in  their  day  was  still  a 
town  on  the  lake  of  Gennesaret.'  In  another  place  Jerome  says, 
that  “ Capernaum,  Tiberias,  Bethsaida,  and  Chorazin,  were 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.”  * Of  course  he  does  not  here 
name  the  towns  in  their  order,  for  Tiberias  was  the  southern- 
most of  all.  The  church  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  must  hare 
existed  at  that  time.* 

Antordnus  Martyr  visited  Capernaum  about  A.  D.  600.  His 
mention  of  it  is  very  brief  From  Tabor  he  went  to  Tiberias ; 
then  to  Capernaum,  where  was  a Baatlica  including  the  house 
of  Peter ; and  from  thence  through  encampments,  or  villages, 
or  cities,  to  the  two  sources  of  the  Jordan.*  All  this  is  of  little 
importance  for  determining  the  specific  site  of  Capernaum  ; bnt 
it  shows,  that  the  town  as  mentioned  by  Jerome,  and  probably 
the  church  spoken  of  by  Epiphanius,  still  existed  some  two 
centuries  later. 

T he  next  notice  is  more  important.  Arcnlfus  the  French  bidi- 


‘ John  e,  22. 

* Another  tuppoted  coiDcidetioe  urged  in 
favour  of  Tell  U<lm,  I cannot  bnt  regard  ns 
fiincilul,  viz.  that  in  the  name  Tell  Hum  ve 
have  a trace  of  the  aacient  name  Caphar 
JfoAtan,  L e.  Kahnm'e  village;  so  Roedi- 
ger  in  AUgem.  Lit.  ZeH.  April,  1842,  p. 
581.  Ritter  XV.  p.  841.  The  first  plia- 
ble of  Nahum  might  indeed  poMibi^  be 
dropped ; althongh  there  is  no  aualogy  for 
it.  \N'e  might  alM  admit  the  snbetitatiaii 
of  Tell  for  Caphar,  if  there  were  any  pro- 
bable grounds  for  it ; just  as  in  the  case 
of  ’Ain  Shems  for  the  Egyptian  Beth- 
ihemesh,  where  the  fountain  retnain  t tboo^ 
the  ci^  is  destroys*! ; see  Voh  L p.  25.  [i  87  ] 
Bnt  here  at  Tell  H^m  there  U nothing  to 
lead  to  moh  a change.  The  place  indeed 


is  in  mins ; bnt  there  is  do  trace  of  a TeQ. 
The  name,  too,  is  first  beard  of  in  tbs 
seventeenth  century. 

' Onomast.  art  Oaphamaum.  Ensebi* 
ns  calls  it  a vUlape,  ; Jerome,  qppi- 
dum, 

* **  Lacnm  Genesaretb,  in  cnjni  liton 
Capemanm  ot  Tiberias  et  Bethsaida  et 
Chorazaim  site  tint ; **  Hieron.  in  Em.  iz. 
1.  p.  83.  ed.  Mart 

* See  in  VoL  IL  p.  891  sq.  [UI  290^ 
292.] 

* **  Deinde  venimns  in  ciritatem  Tiberia* 
,dem.  . . . Deinde  venimns  in  Capbar- 

nanm  in  domnm  beali  Petri,  qms  Mt  in 
Basilica.  Inde  yenientes  per  castra,  vel 
viooB,  vel  dvitates,  ad  daoe  fontes  veoimai, 
scilicet  Jor  et  Das.**  Anton.  Mart  7. 
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op  visited  Palestine  towards  the  dose  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
related  his  observations  to  Adamnanns.  In  connection  with  the 
lake  of  QalUee,  he  speaks  of  “ the  level  and  grassy  plot,  where  the 
Saviour  fed  the  five  thousand  ; where  was  also  a fotfticulus  or 
small  fountain  ; the  dace  was  on  this  side  of  the  lake,  looking 
towards  the  dty  of  Tiberias,  which  was  in  the  south.”  * He 
then  goes  on  to  say,  that  “ those  coming  from  Jerusalem,  who 
desire  to  go  to  Oapemaum,  proceed  by  Sie  direct  way  through 
Tiberias  ; thence  along  the  lane  of  Galilee,  and  through  the  place 
of  benediction  before  described  ; from  whence,  along  the  margin 
of  the  same  lake,  by  not  a long  circuit,  they  arrive  at  Caper- 
naum upon  the  shore."*  Here  “the  place  of  benediction"  can 
only  be  the  place  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  just  before  men- 
tioned ; which  is  thus  definitely  fixed,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
upon  the  shore  of  the  lake.*  The  term  fonticvlus  could  hardly 
be  applied  in  strictness  either  to  'Ain  el-Bhrideh  or  to  the 
Bound  Fountain  ; and  might  seem  rather  to  refer  to  some  small 
source  on  the  shore,  not  far  perhaps  from  Mejdel.  But  no  such 
fountain  is  reported  by  modem  travellers  ; and,  so  far  as  we  now 
know,  the  plot  around  'Ain  el-Barideh  best  corresponds  with  the 
circumstances  described.  From  that  plot,  wherever  it  was,  a 
circuit  along  the  lake  brought  the  traveller  to  Capernaum; 
obviously  the  first  town  upon  the  shore,  and  therefore  answering 
to  Kh&n  Hinyeh. 

Arculfus  did  not  himself  visit  Capernaum  ; but  he  describes 
the  place  as  he  saw  it  from  a neighbouring  hill : “ It  had  no 
wall ; and  being  confined  to  a narrow  space  between  the  moun- 
tain and  lake,  it  extended  a long  way  upon  the  shore  from  west 
to  east,  having  the  mountain  on  the  north  and  the  lake  on  the 
south.”  * The  hill  or  mountain,  fVom  which  Arculfus  had  this 
prospect,  is  unknown.  It  was,  however,  not  the  mount  of  the 
Beatitudes  so  called,  nor  the  Hajar  en-Nusrdny ; for  he  nowhere 
makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  either  of  these.*  But  as  he 
actually  visited  the  place  on  the  shore  north  of  Tiberias,  whe're 
the  five  thousand  were  supposed  to  have  been  fed,  the  pro^bility 


* At  that  time,  at  now,  the  popnlar  be- 
E<^he!d  the  miracle  to  have  been  wrought 
<M  we«t  of  the  lake:  '*Qm  lootu  citra 
mie  GaHhem  eat,  reapldeoa  emtatem  Ti- 
berhdem  ab  australi  plaga  rib!  ooearren- 
tern  ;*  Adamnan.  2.  24.  The  die  of  the 
Biiacle  was  later  dianged  to  the  fii^ 
aD-Nasrftny. 

* ^Qui  ab  HlerosolTinis  deacendentel 
Caphamanm  adire  cupiont,  per  Tlberia- 
dem  Tta  vadunt  recta : deiode  secus  lacum 
OalibMB,  locumqoe  snperias  memoratie 
beoedictioaia  penrram  habe&t:  a quo  per 
maigmem  qju^em  atagni  non  loogo  dr- 


onitn  Caphamanm  perreniunt  moritimam 
Adamoaa  2,  25. 

* See  above,  p.  $42. 

* **  Qoie,  at  Arculfoa  refert,  qa!  earn  de 
monte  Ticino  proapexit,  mamm  non  ha- 
bens,  angoato  inter  montem  et  atagnum 
ooartata  apatio,  per  Hlam  maritimam  oram 
longo  tramite  protenditur,  montem  ab 
aquilonali  plaga,  lacnm  vero  ab  anstrali 
habena,  ab  oocaan  in  ortum  extenaa  diri- 
gitnr;**  Adamnan.  2.  25. 

* The  aermoD  on  the  mount  had  not  Tet 
been  connected  with  the  Kurdn  Hattla| 
aee  in  Vol  II.  p.  871  aq.  [iii.  240  aq.J 
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is,  that  he  ascended  an  adjacent  hill  near  the  lake  fer  the  veiy 
purpose  of  gaining  a better  view  of  Capernaum.  From  that 
quarter  the  view  would  be  as  he  descries  it ; embracing  the 
mountain  behind  the  town,  and  the  little  baj  on  the  south  of 
the  promontory ; by  reason  of  which,  and  of  the  general  curve 
by  which  the  shore  here  trends  northeast,  the  lake  appears  to  he, 
and  actually  does  lie,  on  the  south  of  the  promontory.  The  cor- 
rectness of  these  remarks  will  be  apparent  on  consulting  irot 
only  Kiepert’s  map,  but  more  especially  those  of  Lieut.  Lynch 
and  of  M.  Isambert.'  All  these  considerations  seem  to  me  to 
render  it  more  than  probable,  that  the  Capernaum  of  Aicnlfiu 
was  at  Khan  MinyeL 

This  again  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of  St 
'Willibald,  who  visited  the  Hol^  Land  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  Arculfus.  From 
Tiberias  he  proceeded  along  the  lake  by  Magdala  to  Capemaam, 
where  was  a house  and  a great  waU.  Thence  he  went  on  to  Beth- 
saida,  where  was  a church  ; and  remaining  there  one  night,  he 
came  in  the  morning  to  Chorazin,  where  also  was  a church. 
His  next  stage  was  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.’  This  narrative 
gives  us  distinctly  the  order  of  the  towns  along  the  lake ; and 
thus  fills  out  and  confirms  the  accounts  of  Jerome,  Antoninus, 
and  Arculfus.  The  Capernaum  of  them  all  was  obviously  at 
Khdn  Minyeh. 

No  further  notice  of  Capernaum  occurs  until  late  in  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  when  tne  Kfirtln  Hattln  had  now  b«»nie 
the  mount  of  the  Beatitudes,  and  is  usually  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Capernaum.  Thus  Eugesippus,  who  wrote  not 
earlier  than  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  says  that 
“ the  descent  of  that  mountain,  where  our  Lord  preached  to  the 
multitudes,  was  two  miles  from  Capernaum."’  Here  he  under- 
states the  distance  between  Kbdn  Minyeh  and  the  month  of 
Wady  el-Hamdm  ; yet  in  so  doing  he  leaves  no  doubt  but  that 
he  regarded  Capernaum  as  situated  at  the  former  spot 

Of  the  like  tenor  is  the  language  of  Brocardus  near  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Having  spoken  of  the  mount  of  the 

' The  latter  in  the  Bnlletln  de  U Soc. 
da  G^H>gr.  Janr.  1854. — It  it  troe,  tiint 
Tell  at  teen  ttom  a dittanoe,  tacmt 
to  hare  a moontain  behind  it ; bat  it  it 
only  a Terr  gradoal  acclirity,  which 
leachet  its  eWatioo  a mQe  or  two  beyond. 

At  Kh4n  Minyeh  the  steep  wall  rises  im> 
mediately,  and  leaves  but  a narrow  space 
between  it  and  the  bay.  • 

* ^Et  inde  (sc.  HWiade)  ibant  droa 
mare,  et  peigebant  secns  vicnm  Magdaletue. 

Et  T^eoant  ad  iUnm  vicnm  Ca{dxamaum 


. . . ibi  fait  domos  et  moms  magnos . . • 
Et  inde  peigebant  ad  Bethsaidain  . . • Hd 
est  none  eocUsia.  Et  Olio  maneotes  nn^ 
Doc^em,  mane  pergebant  ad  Corataia 
. . . ibi  fhit  eodesia  ChristianoniBi 
etc.”  Vita  St  ^HUbaldi  $$  16,  17.  Sss 
also  in  Wri^t^s  Eariy  Travels  in  PaleMuMy 
p.  16  sq. 

* *'Sectmdo  mOliario  a Caphanuraa* 
descensiu  Olios  montis  est,  in  qoo  senne* 
dnatns  est  ad  tnrbas;”  Et^eeipp.  in  ^ 
Ailatii  Symmikta  p.  109 
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Beatitudes,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  “ at  its  foot  rises  a foimtain, 
which  some  dream  to  be  a vein  of  the  Kile.”  He  regards  it  as 
the  source  mentioned  by  Josephus  ; but  whether  he  has  in  view 
the  Round  Fountain  or  'Ain  el-Bfirideh,  it  is  difficult  to  say  ; 
for  he  immediately  adds,  that  at  twenty  paces  from  the  fountain 
and  by  the  lake,  is  the  pla<»  where  Jesus  appeared  to  his  dis- 
ciples after  his  resurrection.  “ From  that  place  easterly  after  one 
league  (hour)  is  the  city  of  Capernaum,  formerly  glorious  ; but 
now  a humble  village,  containing  scarcely  seven  fishermen’s 
huts."  ‘ This  again  is  decisive  as  to  the  position  of  the  Caper- 
naum of  that  day  at  Khdn  MinyeL 

Nearly  forty  years  after  Brocardus  thus  wrote,  Marinus 
Sanutus  (A.  D.  1321)  pr^ented  to  the  pope  his  plan  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  including  a description  of  the  coun- 
try. He  copies  almost  literally  what  Brocardus  says  of  the 
mount  where  our  Lord  preached-;  and  of  the  fountain  at  its 
foot,  which  Marinus  says  was  thirty  paces  from  the  lake.* 
Then,  referring  to  his  map,  he  process : “ In  no.  xzi.  is 

Capernaum,  near  the  northern  side  of  the  lake  of  Qalilee,  at 
two  leagues’  (hours’)  distance  ; ” meaning  obviously  two  hours 
from  the  northern  end.*  This  again  fixes  the  Capernaum  of  his 
day  at  Khdn  Minyeh. 

The  testimony  of  Quaresmius,  about  A.  D.  1620,  is  brief, 
but  decisive  ; since  he  names  the  place.  On  the  site  of  Caper- 
naum, he  says,  are  many  ruins,  and  a miserable  diversoriutn 
(Khan),  called  in  .Arabic  Menich  (Minyeh),  six  miles  distant 
^m  the  place  where  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake.*  This  ex- 
plains also  the  “ two  leagues”  of  Marinus  Sanutus. 

It  is  not  neoessary  to  proceed  further.  The  amount  of  all 
this  series  of  testimony,  fairly  considered,  is  to  show,  that  from 
the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  down  to  Quaresmius,  the  site 
of  Capernaum  was  regarded  as  known ; and,  by  the  better  class 


* **  Ab  boe  feote  d ieris  per  riglnti 

sapra  mare  Galilasst  ect  locus  nbi 
Cbriatns,  etc  . . . Ab  eo  loco  orientem 
Tersos  per  nnam  leucam  est  Caperoannit 
dritas  quondam  gloriosa,  sed  nunc  ricaa 
faumilliV  rix  septem  habena  casaa  {dsoato- 
nun  ;**  Brocardus  c.  4.  p.  178. 

* **  Ad  pedem  ejus  oritur  foos,  juxta 
mere  Galibem  ad  zxx.  passos;  qnam  dionnt 
▼euam  XilL*  Marin.  Sanut.  ^ )4.  8.  p. 
247. 

* **  In  xxK  est  Capbamaam,  prop4  latos 
aquQonare  mans  Galilseseif  ad  doas  leo- 
cas;**  ibid.  8.  4.  7.  p.  £47.  The  phrase 
“ad  doas  leucas”  here  refers  to  profik; 
)ast  as  in  the  preeediitf  note  “ ad  xxx  pas^ 
•ns  " refers  to^u^a.  It  is  against  the  jaws 


of  language  to  place  the  tenatnws  d qvo 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain  or  near  it ; if 
so  meant,  the  clause  would  bare  been  pre> 
ceded  by  tnde  or  the  libe,  as  elsewhere.— 
Dr  Wilson  appeals  to  the  map  of  M.  Sa- 
nntna  This  is  ratheruniafe  ground ; since 
on  bis  map  be  puts  the  mount  of  Beati- 
tudes at  quite  a distance  north  of  thu  lake. 
It  seems  vwj  doublfbl  whether  Sanutus 
ever  saw  tlus  lake. 

* “In  prsesentia  in  illius  (sc.  Capbar* 
nanm^  situ  multas  nnnse  cemtzntur,  et  mi- 
serabile  diversorium  ...  A loco  node  Jor- 
danis  inAuit  in  mare  Galilsem  distat  ad  sex 
milliaria.  Arabke  Jienich  nuncupatur.* 
Quaream.  IL  p.  868. 
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of  pilgrims  at  least,  was  held  to  be  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
plain  el-Qhuweir. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  recapitulate  the  points  which  I have 
endeavoured  to  maintain,  viz. 

That  Gennesaret  was  a known  and  limited  tract. 

That,  according  to  the  Evangelists,  Capernaum  was  situated 
in  or  near  that  tract. 

That  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Josephus  go  to  fix  it 
near  ’Ain  et-Tln. 

That  down  to  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  recognised 
there  by  all  the  more  intelligent  travellers. 

It  was  apparently  during  the  same  seventeenth  century,  that 
the  tradition  began  to  waver,  and  to  transfer  the  site  of  Cape^ 
naum  to  Tell  Hhm.  The  latter  is  first  mentioned  by  Nsu, 
about  A.  D.  1674.' 

Bethsaida.  Besides  the  general  inference  from  the  name 
and  other  circumstances,  that  Bethsaida  was  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  not  far  from  Capernaum,  we  have  (I  think)  already  dis- 
covered some  data,  by  which  to  assign  fordt  a more  specific  po- 
sition. 

When  our  Lord  sent  away  the  disciples  from  the  place  where 
he  had  fed  the  five  thousand  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
lake,  Mark  relates  that  they  entered  into  a boat  in  order  to  cross 
the  lake  to  Bethsaida ; while  John  says,  they  departed  for 
Capernaum.  Being  driven  out  of  their  course  by  the  wind  and 
waves,  after  daybreak  Jesus  comes  to  them  walking  on  the 
water ; they  land  in  the  tract  Geimesaret,  and  repair  to 
Capernaum.* 

Here  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  Mark  and  John  dis- 
appears at  once,  if  Bethsaida  lay  near  to  Capernaum,  and  if  the 
dl^iples  perhaps  intended  first  to  touch  at  the  former  place, 
before  landing  at  the  latter.  As  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
course  towards  the  south,  and  came  to  Capernaum  from  that 
quarter,  it  would  seem  most  probable  that  Bethsaida  lay  north 
of  Capernaum. 

This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  language  of  Jerome, 
where  be  says  that  “ Capernaum,  'Tiberias,  Bethsaida,  and  Cho- 
razin,  were  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.” ' He  probably 
here  names  Capernaum  first,  as  the  most  important ; and  then 
Tiberias,  the  southernmost,  as  more  important  in  his  day  than 
the  two  remaining  places ; one  of  which,  at  least,  was  then 
deserted.  As  neither  of  these  two  towns  are  ever  spoken  of,  in 

* NaOf  VojAn  p.  673.  See  ebove,  in  ' See  above,  p.  864.  n.  4.-^-OnoiniA 

y<4.  n.  p.  408.  Xiii-  800.]  art  BHhunda  : **  Civitae  eel  Galilne . . • 

* Marie  6,  45.  John  6,  17.~Marh  0,  propb  itagnam  Geneeanth.”  EoiebiBl 

68.  Matt  14|  84.  John  6,  24.  25.  uti  : rphf  rp  rerqenpirp 
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Scripture  or  elsewhere,  as  in  any  connection  with*  the  tract  of 
Qennesaret,  they  are  more  probably  to  be  sought  as  before,  on 
the  north  of  Capernaum. 

To  all  this  comes  the  direct  testimony  of  St.  Willibald 
already  quoted.'  He  passed  from  Tiberias  along  the  lake  by 
Magdala  to  Capernaum  ; and  thence  to  Bethsaida,  where  he 
remained  over  night.  This  accords  with  and  confirms  the  infer- 
ence above  drawn  from  Scripture  and  the  language  of  Jerome. 

We  have  foimd  Capernaum  at  Khfin  Minyeh  ; and  the 
problem  now  is,  to  find  a place  corresponding  to  Bethsaida,  on 
the  shore  north  of  the  Khfin,  and  not  far  distant  from  it. 
Such  a place  is  et-Tdbighah,  situated  on  the  shore  about  two 
thirds  of  a mile  north  of  the  Kh&n,  and  presenting  the  evidence 
of  its  antiquity  in  the  massive  Roman  reservoir  above  described, 
and  in  other  less  important  remains.* 

There  seems  good  reason,  therefore,  for  fixing  upon  et-T&- 
bighah  as  the  ancient  Bethsaida  of  Glalilee.' 

CHOBAznr. — have  already  related  the  circumstances,  which 
forbid  me  to  regard  the  trivial  remains  at  Kerfizeh  as  repre- 
senting the  site  of  the  ancient  Chorazin.* 

On  the  other  hand,  both  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin  appear  to 
have  been  places  of  importance.  Bethsaida  is  expressly  called 
a city*  Chorazin  is  mentioned  but  twice  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ; and,  on  the  first  occasion,  it  is  said  that  our  Lord 
“began  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works 
were  done.”  * These  cities,  both  there  and  in  the  other  passage, 
were  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum.  In  the  same  con- 
nection, Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  are  contrasted  with  Tyre  and 
Sidon-;  showing  not  indeed  that  they  were  large  cities  like 
those,  but  that  at  any  rate  they  were  not  merely  inconsiderable 
villaj^B.  It  would  seem,  that  the  three,  Capernaum,  Bethsaida, 
and  Chorazin,  were  at  that  epoch,  and  before  the  budding  up  of 
Tiberias,  the  chief  towns  along  the  lake  ; and  our  Lord,  residing 
in  Capernaum,  showed  forth  his  mighty  works  chiefly  in  those 
three  places,  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other. 


* See  abore,  p.  S56. 

* See  above,  pp.  345,  846. 

* Ritter  placea  Bethsaida  at  Khka  Min- 
jeh ; chiefly  on  the  anthori^  of  Seetzen, 
wbo  U supposed  to  have  heard  there  the 
name  Bat-Ssaida  from  his  goides ; Erdk. 
XV.  pp.  338-335.  See  above,  VoL.  11.  p. 
406.  n.  8.  [iii.  p.  296.  n.]— The  snggestjon, 
that  the  testimony  of  those  guides,  who 
came  from  the  eastern  tide  of  the  lake, 
might  rest  on  ancient  tradition,  which  had 
been  for  centuries  lost  among  the  people 
on  the  west  of  the  lake,  is  too  Iknciful  to 


be  of  much  weight.  And  further,  it 
does  not  appear  from  Seetcen's  narrative, 
that  he  leanied  this  name  from  his  guldea 
at  all  More  probably  be  obtained  it  from 
the  Greek  bishop  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  with 
whom  be  lodged  at  Ha^iya;  from  whom 
too,  doubtless,  he  learned  thst  Tell  H(km 
was  Capernaum,  and  that  Chorazin  was 
cast  of  Ae  lake;  Reisen,  Berl.  1854^  Bd. 
L pp.  844.  846,  comp.  pp.  821^  827. 

* See  above,  p.  847. 

* John  1,  45. 

* Matt  11,  21  { oomp.  Lake  1(^  18w 
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Eusebius  and  Jerome  merely  speak  of  ChoraEib  in  tbeir  day 
as  deserted  ; it  lay  two  Boman  miles  from  Capernaum,  but  the 
direction  is  not  given.*  But  Jerome  elsewhere  says  expressly, 
that  all  these  towns  lay  upon  the  ehore  of  the  lake ; and  he 
apparently  ncunes  Chorazin  as  the  northernmost.*  To  the  same 
mrpose  is  the  testimony  of  St.  Willibald  already  quoted  above.* 
He  passed  from  Tiberias  by  Magdala  to  Capernaum,  Bethsaida, 
and  Chorazin  in  succession ; and  thence  to  the  sources  oS  the 
Jordan.  The  slight  mention  of  Chorazin  by  Brocardns  likewise 
places  it  on  tbe  northeast  of  Capernaum,  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  Jordan  into  the  lake.* 

In  view  of  all  the  preceding  considerations,  and  r^rding 
the  site  of  Capernaum  as  at  Khdn  Minyeh,  I am  unable  to 
resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  site  of  Chorazin  is  to  be  sought  at 
Tell  Hhm.  It  was  a Jewish  city ; and  the  remains  of  its 
splendid  synagogue  testify  to  its  ancient  importance,  even  as 
contrasted  with  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Thus  with  the  remains  of  the  three  ancient  sites  still  seen 
along  the  shore,  Khdn  Minyeh,  et-Tabighah,  and  Tell  H(Un,  we 
are  able,  on  something  more  than  merely  probable  grounds,  to 
connect  the  names  of  the  three  lost  ancient  cities,  Capemanm, 
Bethsaida,  and  Chorazin.' 

Should  any  one  still  be  disposed  to  lay  weight  upon  the  name 
Kerdzeh,  as  having  some  possible  connection  with  the  ancient 
Chorazin  ; let  him  consider,  whether,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
town  upon  the  shore,  a portion  of  the  inhabitants  may  not  have 
retired  to  that  spot,  and  there  bnilt  up  a village  bearing  the  same 
name.  A complete  analogy  for  such  an  hypothesis  exists  in  the 
case  of  the  ancient  Zarephath  or  Sarepta,  on  the  shore  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  site  are  still  seen 
on  the  plain  near  the  sea ; while  its  modem  representative,  the 


‘ OnoiDMt  art  As  in  llie 

ease  of  Capemanm,  Ensebins  here  calls 
Chorazin  a villa/fe,  .*  Jerome,  oppi- 
Tbe  reading  of  Greek  is  erro- 
neously tttelve  {i0)  miles;  while  that  of 
Jerome,  on  any  of  the  Tarions  theories, 
can  cmly  be  regarded  ss  an  approximation 
to  the  truth. 

* Hieron.  Comm.  In  Esa.  ix.  1,  p.  88,  ed. 
Mart  **  Lacnm  Genesaredi,  in  enjos  litore 
Capematim  et  Tiberias  et  Bethsaida  et 
Cborosaim  sitie  sint** 

* See  aboee,  p 866. 

* **  Pitande  4 oiritate  Corotahn  et  ostio 
flavn  Jordanis  contra  aquHonem,’*  etc. 
Brocardns  c.  4.  p.  178. 

* M.  De  Saul^  assnmes,  that  Tell  Hdra 
was  the  site  of  Jnlias,  tbe  northern  Beth- 
Sttida;  Namt  H.  p.  489  sq.  Bat  Jose- 
phus places  Julias  fai  lower  Ganlonitis, 


which  la  not  GalQee,  hnt  was  beyond  Jci^ 
dan ; B.  J.  3.  9.  1,  *0  pip  , . . 

KtutrdptiaPf  icfr  ^ pd/rm  rasAamtef 
'IsvXidSo.  In  like  manner  Pliny  tod 
rom  e bothneak  of  JnBas  as  aast  of  the  Jer* 
dan ; a g.  I’lin.  H.  N.  6.  15,  “ Jordaaai 
in  lacnm  se  fnndit . . . am<enifi  cirnimwp* 
turn  oppidis,  o6  orienU  Juliade  et  Uippo.” 
Hieron.  Comm,  in  Matt  xri  13,  **  PLQip- 
pns  ...  ex  nomine  Blia:  ejns  (Aagwd) 
JnUadem  tram  Jordanem  extruxit*  Bat 
M.  De  Sanlcy  in  a slashing  style  of  end* 
cism  extends  Ganlonitu  to  the  west  of  tbe 
lake ; thinks  Pliny  was  mistaken ; sad  ie> 
fers  ^0  Julias  of  Jerome  to  Herodi  Joliee 
in  Perea,  although  Jerome  U ezpreidr 
^>eaking  of  that  built  by  Pbifip.  See 
more  above  In  VoL  U.  p.  SIS.  il  8.  fiU. 
80a  n.  8.] 
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village  SOrafend,  lies  at  a distance  upon  the  hills  back  of  the 
plain.' 


We  set  off  from  Bir  Kerfizeh  at  1.40,  taking  a course  about 
N.  30°  W.  in  order  to  strike  a road  leading  from  the  north  end 
of  the  lake  to  Safed.  This  was  said  to  pass  not  far  from  Jubb 
Ttlsuf,  where  our  muleteers  were  to  wait  for  us.  We  would 
gladly  have  taken  the  route  by  the  ruins,  and  so  up  along  the 
main  valley ; but  there  was  no  trace  of  a path  in  that  direction. 
We  rose  gradually  as  we  advanced  ; and  at  1.55  came  out  upon 
the  higher  open  region.'  At  2.10  we  came  to  our  former  road 
(in  1838)  from  the  lake  to  Safed,  and  turned  into  it  on  a course 
about  N.  70°  W.  At  2.25  we  crossed  one  of  the  heads  of  the  val- 
ley we  had  ascended  from  Tell  Hhm,  here  running  about  S.  20°  E. 
and  ten  minutes  later  descended  into  the  other  and  main  head, 
coming  down  from  the  very  base  of  the  higher  Safed  hills.  Rising 
upon  the  other  side  we  came  at  2.55  to  the  Damascus  road, 
which  comes  up  from  Kh&n  Minyeh  by  Khfin  Jubb  Yhsuf,  and 
passes  on  to  the  bridge  below  the  Hiileh.  Here  we  waited  fifteen 
minutes,  while  a messenger  brought  up  the  muleteers  from  the 
Kh&n,  some  half  a mile  distant. 

At  3.10  we  set  off  again  on  the  northern  road.  The  path  to 
the  bridge  soon  diverg^  on  the  right.  We  kept  along  on  a 
direct  course  near  the  higher  tulls ; and,  recrossing  the  main 
head  of  the  valley  above  mentioned,  had  it  upon  our  left  as  we 
gradually  ascended.  It  here  has  the  Safed  mountain  for  its 
western  bank’  As  we  reached  the  higher  tract,  we  had  again 
traces  of  a limestone  formation  ; almost  the  only  stones  not  vol- 
canic, which  we  had.  seen  since  Lhbieh,  except  the  precipices  of 
Wady  Hamdm.  Near  the  highest  point  we  fell  in  with  a laige 
black  snake,  three  feet  or  more  long,  the  only  one  I saw  in  the 
country. 

On  coming  in  view  of  the  lake  of  the  HMeh,  the  road  descends 
gradually  to  the  plain  along  its  shore.  After  following  this  road 
for  a time,  we  turned  more  to  the  left,  and  ascending  reached  at 
4.20  the  village  of  Ja'dneh.  It  lies  nearly  midway  up  the  de- 
clivity of  the  western  moxmtain  ; and  is  one  of  the  four  villages, 
which  occupy  this  declivity,  overlooking  the  Ard  el-Khait  and 
the  lake  of  the  Hftleh  beyond.  Here,  indeed,  we  could  overlook 
both  the  lakes ; and  could  see  that  the  Hdleh  was  the  highest 
by  some  hundreds  of  feet,  as  it  seemed.  The  village  of  Ja’ftneh 


' See  VoL  H.  pa  474,  476.  [ uL  412, 
413.1 

* Bearings  at  1.56  : Tiberias  lOS”.  Bir 
Kerlieh  217%  4 m.  Hiydel  212°.  K&m 


voL.  m.— 31 


Hattin  228°.  We  wen  now  npon  high 
table  land. 

’ Bearings  at  8.46 1 Uberiaa  184°. 
EhAn  182°. 
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is  still  sonth  of  the  upper  lake.  A Wady  with  a smaU  stream 
descends  on  the  south  of  the  village.  Another  village,  Fir’im, 
lies  on  the  north,  about  a mile  distant,  with  a Wady  of  the  same 
name  just  beyond,  which  descends  to  the  lake.  Jel»l  esh-Sheikh 
was  here  seen  in  all  his  majesty.  The  snows  and  ice  upon  his 
crown  were  much  diminished,  since  we  last  saw  him  in  April' 

In  one  of  the  lanes  of  Ja’hneh  I came  upon  the  broken  shaft 
of  a granite  column,  still  standing.  On  a garden  wall  near  by 
was  a capital  of  limestone,  of  the  Jewish  type,  that  is,  a sort  of 
Doric  with  parallel  rings.  It  once  belonged,  probably,  to  a syna- 
gogue. 

In  the  Khait  there  is  an  encampment  of  Turkmans,  chiefly  at 
el-Mcintar  ; they  are  said  to  have  remained  here  from  former 
times,  and  keep  themselves  distinct.  There  is  also  an  encamp- 
ment of  Kurds.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  various  tribes  of 
Arabs  dwelling  in  tents. — The  Jisr  Benit  Ya’kbb  seemed  to  be 
about  five  miles  distant.  It  was  not  here  visible,  nor  its  Kh&n  ; 
but  we  could  see  the  road  passing  up  from  it,  and  leading  across 
the  country  beyond  the  Jordan. 

Both  yesterday  and  to  day  we  passed  several  fields  of  grain 
in  the  process  of  harvesting,  while  others  near  by  were  yet  quite 
green.  This  was  said  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  earlier  soalng 
of  the  former.  The  earlier  the  seed-time,  the  earlier  the  harvest. 

During  the  day  I had  found  myself  quite  unwell,  and 
reached  Ja’Aneh  in  a state  of  great  exhaustion.  The  complaint 
increased  from  day  to  day ; and  afterwards  detained  me  for 
several  days  at  Hdsbeiya. 

Wednesday,  May  19<A. — We  sent  oflf  the  muleteers  by  the 
road  along  the  plain  ; intending  ourselves  to  take  a route  lying 
above  the  foot  of  the  mountains  along  the  line  of  villages.  Our 
object  in  this  was  to  visit  a site  of  ruins,  called  Kasyhn,  of 
which  we  had  several  times  heard,  even  as  far  back  us  at  Ke& 
Bir’im. 

Leaving  Ja’fineh  at  6.20,  we  came  at  6.45  to  the  channel  of 
Wady  Fir’im  ; the  village  being  above  us  on  the  left,  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  distant.  On  the  way  we  started  up  an  immense 
hawk  or  vulture,  with  yellow  breast  and  black  wings,  as  large  as 
a middle  sized  dog.  Our  Arabs  called  it  Atab.  At  7 o’chxik 
we  were  at  Mugh5r,  the  third  village  ; and  passed  directly  under 
it.  We  saw  here  columns  in  a wall,  and  sepulchral  excavationx 
Here  Jebel  Sflnnin  came  in  sight ; having  on  it  apparently  more 
snow  than  Hermon.*  At  7.15  was  the  fountain  of  the  village; 


* BeATiogf  at  Ja'ihiah : FVim  5*.  Mn> 
^4r  25''.  South  end  of  lake  54"*.  Tell  el- 
Feraa,  beyond  the  Jordan,  95 Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh  8G%  eUMOntdr  88% 


* Bearings  from  Maghar:  el’Msnkuli- 
beh  155^.  «l-M(^Dt^r  109%  Tellel'Ferw 
100'’.  South  end  of  lake  G0%  North  cod 
of  lake  30%  Jebel  eab-Sheikb  36\  Jeb- 
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Ijing  nearer  indeed  to  the  next  village,  but  used  only  by 
Mugh&r. 

We  came  at  7.25  to  Kob&'a,  the  largest  of  the  four  villages, 
situated  on  a projecting  point  between  two  small  Wadys.  We 
passed  back  of  it,  where  on  the  ridge  was  a small  pond  of  water 
collected  from  a fountain.  At  7.37  was  the  fountain  of  KOb&’a, 
and  a s^ulchre  in  a large  rock  near  by.  We  now  came  to  the 
deep  W^y  Lauz,  and  descended  its  steep  grassy  declivity, 
crossing  the  water-bed  at  7.45.  It  seemed  to  be  connected  with 
a ravine,  which  was  seen  crossing  the  plain  towards  the  south  end 
of  the  lake.  After  ascending  the  northern  bank,  we  almost 
immediately  descended  again  into  Wady  ’Amhkah,  a deep 
ravine  coming  down  from  8.  70°  W.  and  uniting  just  above  us 
with  another  one  on  the  north.  On  its  northern  side,  a little 
east  of  us,  was  a Tell  called  Mughr  en-Namar,  from  caves  near 
it.  Crossing  the  water-bed  at  8.07,  we  ascended  and  kept  along 
as  before,  over  low  spurs  and  shallow  Wadys.  At  8.35  we 
reached  Martls,  the  ruin  of  a small  village  built  of  unhewn 
stones,  like  those  behind  us,  with  a tank  now  dry.  A few  olive 
trees  and  fig  trees  around  it  seemed  to  show,  that  it  had  not 
been  long  desolate.  There  was  here  also  a small  arable  tract. 
We  were  now  nearly  opposite  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  which 
bore  N.  87°  E. 

Passing  on  and  crossing  another  ravine,  we  saw  at  8.50  two 
sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rocks  ; and  came  at  9 o'clock  to  the  site 
called  Kas}iin.  Having  so  often  heard  of  these  ruins,  we  were 
disappoint^  in  finding  only  the  remains  of  a common  town, 
larger  indeed  than  Marfis,  but  like  it  built  of  unhewn  stones, 
and  now  thickly  oveigrown  with  thistles.  There  was  also  a 
tank  now  without  water.  The  declivity  in  front  descends  to 
Wady  Hendfij,  here  coming  out  from  the  W.  N.  W.  of  which  in- 
deed it  forms  the  high  southwestern  side.  The  Hend&j  is  joined 
not  far  above  by  Wady  'Uba,  which  is  just  north  of  Kasyhn.* — 
I afterwards  learned  fi^m  the  Bev.  Mr  Porter  of  Damascus,  that 
he  and  Dr  Paulding  once  passed  up  finm  the  mouth  of  Wady 
Hendaj  to  Safed.  After  ascending  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  they 
came  to  a site  of  ruins  on  the  southern  side,  for  which  they 
heard  no  name  ; but  found  columns  as  of  a temple,  and  also  an 
upright  stone  three  feet  high  with  a Greek  inscription,  which 
they  did  not  copy.  This  spot  could  only  have  been  Kasyfin ; 
though  we  saw  there  no  columns  nor  inscriptions.  The  col- 
umns, not  improbably,  may  have  been  those  of  a Jewish  syna- 
gogue. 

Around  Easyfin  is  an  arable  tract  larger  than  that  at 

d SQnoln  20*.  Tell  el-IIurrAweh,  just  * Bearings  at  Karjrfin:  MorAs  191*. 
orer  *Ain  Molldhab,  19"*.  South  end  Sc  upper  lake  95*. 
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HarAs.  Our  ride  thus  far  to-day  had  been  quite  an  uncomfort- 
able one,  ipostly  without  a path  and  through  tracts  rendered 
almost  impassable  by  the  many  thistles.  The  re^on  b one  of 
hilb  and  spurs,  considerably  elevated  above  the  plam,  but  having 
much  higher  mountains  towards  the  west. 

There  being  no  road  to  the  north  across  Wady  Heudfij,  we 
now,  at  9.10,  turned  down  eastward  into  the  mouth  of  that 
valley,  descending  first  over  a gentle  cultivated  slope  and  then 
by  a very  steep  declivity  ; in  all  not  less  than  from  three  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred  feet.  We  came  to  the  bottom  at  9.35, 
and  found  a fine  limpid  stream  of  water.  Farther  up,  the  Wady 
b called  el-Mu’addamiyeh,  and  has  its  beginning  near  el-Jisk* 
We  followed  down  the  brook  to  the  plain.  A travelled  road 

?kBBCS  up  the  valley,  coming  apparently  from  the  Jisr  Benat 
a’kdb.  Crossing  the  point  of  the  left  hand  hill  at  9.55,'  we 
turned  to  the  left  on  a northern  road  ; and  at  10  o'clock  came 
to  a fork  where  it  b crossed  by  a road  from  the  Jbr  to  Kedea 
Here  our  muleteers  were  waiting.  We  followed  the  Kedes  road ; 
and  at  10.10  began  to  ascend  the  hills,  which  here  again  ran 
quite  down  to  the  lake.’  Our  course  was  about  northwest. 
The  plain  along  the  lake  is  fertile,  and  differs  from  the  Ghor  in 
being  productive  without  irrigation. 

In  ascending  the  hilb,  we  rose  first  to  a small  fertile  plain ; 
and  then  again  to  another  larger ; forming  two  steps  of  the 
ascent.  The  second  is  drained  by  a Wady,  which -breaks  down 
to  the  Htileh  through  a gap  ; thb  at  11  o'clock  bore  east, 
and  is  a little  south  of  MeUahah.  Here  we  began  to  climb 
the  still  higher  hills  in  the  northwest ; from  which,  as  we 
ascended,  there  was  a fine  view  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
lake.  At  11.15  we  came  out  upon  the  high  plain  or  plateau  of 
Kedes  ; and  had  on  our  left,  8.  60°  W.  a prominent  Tell  with 
ruins,  called  Khuraibeh.  We  turned  off,  without  a path,  to 

Tbit  it. 

On  approaching  the  foot  of  the  Tell  we  came  upon  an  oil- 
press  of  former  days.  We  ascended  from  the  north ; and  here, 
not  far  above  the  base,  was  an  ancient  sepulchre  in  good  preser- 
vation. The  lower  (northern)  side  of  a sunken  rock  had  been 
laid  bare,  and  hewn  so  as  to  form  a perpendicular  surface  ; m 
this  was  a door,  with  an  inclined  plane  leading  down  to  it ; 
while  upon  the  rock  above  was  a cyclopean  walk  We  saw 
no  other  tombs.  We  reached  the  top  at  11.40.  The  place  b 
high  and  sightly ; overlooking  the  deep  and  rugged  Wady 

’ See  Yol.  H.  jp.  446.  [iii.  870.1  Bedawr  mina  elong  the  low  hfUs  which 

* At  9.55,  eUH5nAwen  bore  bound  the  bottom  Hnd  the  plaio  oothe 

• Beeringe  et  laiO:  ChimUi  144%  8 south. 

Wfikk&s  172**,  2 m.  These  ere  two 
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Hendfij  on  the  Bonth,  and  the  plain  of  Kedes  towards  the 
north,  with  a fine  view  of  the  lake  and  the  plain  of  the  Hhleh 
north  of  it.  Wady  Hendfij  breaks  down  just  above  between  lofty 

Erecipices.  At  the  foot  of  the  Tell  on  the  north,  is  a strip  of 
)wer  plain,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  wide,  and  some  fifty  feet 
or  more  below  the  plain  of  Kedes.  It  has  on  the  north  a rocky 
eminence,  and  is  drained  to  the  Hendaj  by  a Wady  on  the  west 
of  the  TelL 

On  the  summit  of  the  Tell  are  many  large  heaps  of  stones. 
Some  of  the  stones  are  large  and  squared,  but  not  hewn.  We 
saw  neither  bevelled  stones,  nor  columns.  Most  of  the  stones, 
apparently,  had  often  been  built  up  into  houses  of  different 
epochs.  Here  also  were  two  oil-presses  ; or,  rather,  one  of  them 
was  perhaps  the  vat  for  receiving  the  oil ; it  was  round  and  deep, 
and  lower  and  smaller  than  the  press.  These  presses  show,  that 
the  olive  was  once  extensively  cultivated  here ; while  now  not 
an  olive  tree  is  seen.  Many  oaks  (Balbta)  are  scattered  round 
about.* 

This  Tell  had  been  seen  and  noted  by  Dr  Smith  when  at  Kedes 
in  1844 ; and  I had  formerly  suggested  the  inquiry,  whether  it 
might  not  possibly  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Eazor  of  Naphtali.* 
We  had  now  come  hither  to  examine  this  point  upon  the  spot. 
The  Razor  of  Naphtali  ’ was  obviously  the  Hazor  of  Jabin  ; who 
gathered  many  kings  together  against  Joshua  to  the  waters  of 
Merom,  the  present  lake  of  the  Hhleh ; but  was  discomfited  by 
that  leader,  and  Hazor  burned  with  fire.*  This  account  pre- 
supposes that  Hazor  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  ; and  Jose- 
phus says  expressly,  that  it  “ lay  over  the  lake  Semechonitis,"  as 
he  names  it.‘  At  a later  period  another  Jabin  of  Hazor  op- 
pressed Israel,  whose  armies  were  discomfited  by  Deborah  and  • 
Barak.*  The  same  Hazor,  apparently,  was  fortifi^  by  Solomon.* 
We  .read,  further,  that  under  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  “ Tiglath- 
pileser  king  of  Assyria  came  and  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth- 
Maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and 
Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried  them  captive  to 
Assyria.”*  Tiglath-pileser  came  fiom  the  north,  and  Ijon, 
Abel,  Kedesh,  and  Gilead,  are  mentioned  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  known  to  lie,  firom  north  to  south.  Hence  arises  a 
very  strong  presumption,  that  Hazor,  being  mentioned  next  to 


* Besrings  from  Toll  Khnraibeli : Kedes 
el-Hurrdweh  67°.  TeU  el-Ferms  117°. 

North  end  of  lake  87*.  Sooth  end  of  lake 
1 16°.  'Alma  242°.  Wady  Hendi^  coarse 
abore,  242*. 

* Sm  BibUoth.  Sacra,  1847.  p.  406. 
Comp.  BibKotb.  Saa  1846.  pp.  21^  218. 

* Josh.  19,  86. 

VoL,  III.— 31* 


* JoA,  11,  1-13. 

* Jos.  Antt  6.  5.  1,  *Atr^pao  ir^Afcof 
. . . oM)  bmpKurtu  r^s 

Alfimis. 

* Jndg.  a 4. 

M K.  9. 15. 

* 2 K.  16,  29. 
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Kedesh,  was  not  far  distant  from  it  towards  the  south.  This 
again  is  strengthened  by  the  enumeration  of  the  fenced  cities  of 
Naphtali  in  the  reverse  order,  from  south  to  north,  viz.  “Ham- 
math,  Rakkath,  and  Chinnereth,  and  Adamah,  and  Ramah,  and 
Hazor,  and  Kedesh."  ‘ There  is  no  fiirther  mention  of  this 
Hazor  after  the  invasion  of  Tiglath-pileser,  except  historically 
by  Josephus  as  above  cited. 

So  far  as  the  situation  is  concerned,  no  spot  could  correspond 
more  completely  to  the  data  above  collected,  than  this  TelL  It 
overlooks  the  lake  and  plain  of  the  Hftleh,  being  nearly  opponte 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  former ; if  is  £stant  one  hour 
from  Kedes  towards  the  south  ; and  is  in  itself  a position  of 
great  strength.  The  present  inde6nite  name  ‘ Ruins,’  affords 
no  clew.  The  main  objection  is  perhaps  the  absence  of  all  ap- 
pearance of  fortifications  and  of  large  structures  ; but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  place  was  destroyed  before  the  Jewish 
exile,  and  never  afterwards  built  up  ; except,  according  to  what 
now  appears,  as  an  agricultural  village.  That  it  was  once  a 
large  place,  is  evident.  The  sepulchre  marks  high  antiquity, 
wealth,  and  probable  rank  ; while  the  structures  which  now  give 
distinction  to  Kedes  are  of  a far  later  date.  I am  therefore  led 
to  lay  no  great  stress  upon  this  objection  ; and  am  disposed  to 
rest  in  the  conclusion,  that  this  spot  was  the  site  of  the  Hazor 
of  Naphtali. 

Should  any  one  object,  that  in  this  way  the  regal  cities  of 
Hazor  and  Kedes  would  be  brought  too  near  each  other,  let 
him  remember  the  analogous  cases  of  Taanach  and  Megiddo, 
Gibeah  and  Ramah,  Bethel  and  Ai. 

We  had  already  examined  two  places,  bearing  names  some- 
* what  similar  to  Hazor,  and  we  afterwards  visited  a third  on  the 
east  of  Bdnids.*  But  neither  of  them  correspond  at  aU  with  the 
historical  notices,  which  must  determine  the  site  of  Hazor. 

Leaving  the  summit  of  the  Tell  at  11.55,  we  descended 
towards  the  northwest,  and  continued  on  in  that  direction  till 
we  struck  a road  to  Kedes  on  the  west  of  the  rocky  eminence 
above  mentioned.  We  now  kept  on  through  the  plain,  and  at 
12.50  dismounted  at  the  northern  fountain  of  Kedes:  The 
village  was  west  of  us,  on  its  hill ; and  we  did  not  ascend  to  it 

Kedes  is  situated  upon  a rather  high  ridge,  which  juts  out 
about  E.  8.  E.  from  the  western  hills.  Towards  the  south  this 
ridge  is  separated  from  the  high  plain  by  a Wady  or  strip  of 
lower  plain  ; in  which,  under  the  village,  is  a copious  fountain 
of  limpid  water.  The  village  stands  upon  the  highest  part  of  the 

* Jo«h.  19,  36-97.  81  For  the  Wely  of  Sheikh  Otbinu  eU 

* See  above  for  Hozzftr,  pp.  63«  63.  For  see  tmder  Maj  27th. 

Kbirbet  Hnsftr  and  Tell  Haz^j  see  p. 
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ridge,  a sort  of  TelL  East  of  this  there  is  an  offset  in  the  ridge, 
and  then  another  lower  Tell ; and  still  a low  ridge  runs  out  from 
the  foot  of  the  latter,  ending  in  a rocky  bluff  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain  further  east.  The  whole  plain  north  and  east  of 
the  village,  and  for  some  distance  also  towards  the  southeast,  is 
lower  than  the  plain  further  south  by  some  fifty  feet  or  more. 
The  fountain  at  which  we  stopped  is  north  of  the  ridge,  on  a 
tract  a little  elevated  above  the  lower  plain.  The  latter  is  shut 
in  by  low  hills  on  the  east.  At  a point  nearly  east  of  the  village, 
a Wady  seems  to  break  down  through  them  to  the  Hftleh  ; but 
my  companion,  who  was  here  in  April  1844,  passed  that  way, 
and  found  that  the  plain  has  no  outlet.  That  portion  of  it 
was  then  covered  with  water,  which  seemed  to  be  fast  drying 
up.*  This  line  of  hills  shuts  out  Kedes  from  any  view  of  the 
Hfrleh  ; but  we  could  see  over  them  the  extensive  table  land  of 
Jeidfir  beyond  the  Hhleh  ; while  Jebel  esh- Sheikh  rose  in  full 
grandeur  before  us.* 

The  whole  eastern  declivity,  from  the  high  region  east  of 
Bint  Jebeil  to  the  Hhleh,  is  understood  to  descend  by  four  steps, 
with  three  intervening  plateaus.  The  first  of  these  latter  is  the 
valley  or  plain  at  the  head  of  which  is  ’ Aitherftn,  and  which  is 
drained  to  the  Litftny.  The  next  is  the  plain  north  of  Mhli- 
klyeh,  said  to  be  drained  to  that  of  Kedes.  The  third  is  the 
plain  of  Kedes  itself;  from  which  there  is  a great  and  steep 
descent  to  the  Hfileh. 

The  site  of  Kedes  is  a splendid  one,  well  watered  and  sur- 
rounded by  fertUe  plains.  But  there  seemed  to  be'  a general 
impression  among  the  people  of  the  region,  that  the  water  of 
botii  the  fountains  is  unwholesome.  At  the  time  of  our  former 
journey,  in  1838,  the  village  was  said  to  be  deserted.  In  1844 
Dr  Smith  found  it  occupied  by  people  from  Haurdn,  who  had 
moved  over  a few  months  previously.  In  the  village  he  saw  one 
or  two  prostrate  columns  ; but  it  seems  to  contain  no  other  traces 
of  antiquity.’ 

The  remains  of  antiquity  lie  mainly  on  the  plain  below  the 
vfllage,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  fountain.  Round  about 
, the  fountain  itself  are  quite  a number  of  sarcophagi,  some  of 
• ” which  are  used  as  drinking-troughs.  They  are  all  hewn  smooth, 
both  inside  and  outside,  but  not  sculptured.  East  of  the 
fountain  are  the  remains  of  two  ancient  structures,  built  of 
hewn  stone,  and  of  good  workmanship.  The  easternmost  is  the 
largest.  Its  walls . are  standing  ; and  in  its  eastern  front  is  a 

> E.  Smith  io  BibUoth.  Saa  May  1849,  68°.  TeB  el-F«iaa  128*.  el-Khnraibeh 
p.  876.  186°.  Bentt  195°. 

* Bearing*  from  Kedea,  taken  in  1844 : * BibUoth.  Sac.  Q>.  p.  876. 

Jabel  eah-Sbeikh  60°.  Caatla  of  Bam&< 
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large  portal,  with  smaller  side  portals.  We  saw  no  columns, 
but  noticed  Corinthian  capitals  among  the  ruins.  The  whole 
character  of  this  structure  and  of  its  architecture  is  decidedly 
Jewish  ; resembling  entirely  that  of  the  edifices  we  had  seen  at 
Ee&  Biyim,  Meiron,  Irbid,  and  Tell  Hfiin.  It  was  once  a syn- 
agogue. 

The  western  edifice  is  smaller,  and  built  on  a different  plan 
It  is  square,  perhaps  twenty-five  feet  on  each  side,  with  an  orna- 
mented port^  towards  the  south.  From  this  por^  a vault  with 
a round  arch  runs  through  the  building  to  the  north  wall ; and 
another  similar  one  crosses  it  at  right  angles.  Whether  there 
was  once  a dome,  we  could  not  determine.  At  the  side  of  the 
portal  is  a small  niche.  This  structure,  too,  I was  led  to  regard 
as  probably  Jewish  ; both  from  the  general  style  of  the  architec- 
ture, and  from  its  resemblance  to  some  of  the  delineations  we 
have  of  Jewish  tombs.* 

Between  these  two  structures  are  several  large  and  remark- 
able sarcophagi.  They  stand  parallel  to  each  other  on  a raised 
pedestal  or  platform,  five  or  six  feet  high.  That^n  the  west  is 
double  ; that  is,  two  sarcophagi  are  excavated  side  by  side  in 
one  huge  block,  having  a smgle  cover  for  both,  which  is  sculp- 
tured to  represent  scales.  That  on  the  east  is  precisely  similar 
in  its  general  form.  The  third  is  single ; and  probably  a fourth 
once  occupied  the  space  now  vacant.  The  outside  of  these  sarco- 
phagi was  once  elaborately  sculptured  with  figures ; but  the 
action  of  the  weather  has  so  worn  upon  the  stone,  that  the 
figures  caitnot  now  be  made  out.  I cannot  resist  the  conviction, 
that  these  likewise  were  Jewish  tombs. 

Kedesh  is  first  mentioned  as  the  city  of  a Canaanitish  king, 
subdued  by  Joshua  ; it  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  EaphtaU, 
and  became  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge.'  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Barak ; and  being  captured  by  Tiglath-pileser,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  carried  away  into  captivity.'  After  the  exile  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  books,  as  still  existing ; * and 
Josephus  speaks  of  it,  under  the  name  Cydeessa,  as  a strong  and 
popolons  inland  town  of  the  Tyrians.'  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
call  it  Cydissns ; and  place  it  twenty  Boman  miles  from  Tyre 
and  near  to  Paneas.* 

We  hear  no  more  of  Kedesh  until  the  times  of  the  crusades, 
when  it  was  visited  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  He  found  here  no 
Jews  ; but  several  sepulchres  of  Jewish  saints ; and  among  them 
that  of  Barak.'  Later  Jewish  itineraries  place  here  also  the 

* E^mcUHj  In  ‘ Jichoi  hi-Abot,’  Car-  * Jods.  4,  & — 3 K.  15,  29. 

moly  ^ 483  iq.  ' I ^oc.  11,  68.  78.  Tob.  1,  3. 

* JmIl  13,  22. — Joth.  19,  87.  Joae]dl.  ' Gr.  rpis  Kvtaunrnt,  Jot.  B.  J.  4. 2.  & 

Antfc  & 1.  24.— Jotb.  30,  7.  21,  82.  1 * Onomut.  art  Otdu. 

Chi.  6,  78.  ' Boty.  at  Tod.  L pi  82. 
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tombs  of  Deborah  and  Jael.'  Brocardus  speaks  of  Kedesh  in 
terms  appropriate  to  the  present  day.'  I am  not  aware  that  it 
has  since  b^n  visited  by  Frank  travellers,  until  the  present 
century.  We  heard  of  it  in  1838,  when  at  Benlt ; and  were 
told,  that  it  had  been  visited  by  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  a few 
years  before.’  Bertou  was  there  the  same  year,  soon  after  we 
left  Syria.'  Major  Robe  passed  this  way  in  1841,  and  Dr  Smith 
in  1844.’  But  none  of  these,  except  the  latter,  have  given  any 
description  of  the  place. 

Setting  off  from  the  fountain  of  Kedes  at  2.20,  we  went 
north  through  the  low  plain,  by  a road  much  obstructed  by 
thistles.  We  came  at  2.40  to  the  hills,  among  which  we 
entered  by  a Wady  coming  from  a little  west  of  north.  Five 
minutes  within  the  Wady  was  a well  with  water.  At  2.55  the 
main  branch  of  the  valley  came  down  from  the  left ; and  at  a 
bend,  on  its  high  western  side,  facing  us,  was  the  village  of 
Buleida.  This  branch  was  said  to  drain  the  whole  tract  lying 
east  of  the  valley  descending  from  ’Atherftn.  We  now  ascended 
out  of  the  valley,  very  steeply,  on  the  west  of  a smaller  branch  ; 
and  came  out  at  3.05  upon  a fine  arable  tract  of  table  land,  near 
to  several  very  large  and  fine  Butm  trees.*  We  continued 
ascending  gradually  through  this  tract  towards  the  north  ; and 
then  descending  a little  came  at  3.40  to  the  extensive  village  of 
Meis,  called  alro  Meis  el-JebeL  The  road  from  ’Akka  to  Hfts- 
beiya  passes  through  this  place,  falling  into  ours  a little  on  the 
south  of  the  village. 

. The  village  is  separated  into  two  parts,  west  and  east,  by  a 
shallow  depression,  in  which  we  pitched  our  tent.  Southwest  of 
the  village  was  a fine  pond  of  rain  water,  at  which  the  herds 
were  drinking.  This  water  is  used  also  by  the  inhabitants ; 
though  there  was  said  to  be  a good  fountain  in  a valley  north  of 
the  ^age.  The  whole  region  is  a beautiful  tract  of  country, 
Ring  east  of  the  district  around  Tibnln,  and  connected  with  it. 
The  village  too  is  large,  and  looked  thrifty ; and  the  people 
seemed  comparatively  comfortable. 

Thursday,  May  20th. — We  left  Meis  at  6.10,  going  down 
immediately  into  a small  plain  or  basin  on  the  north,  extending 
from  west  to  east ; which  was  said  to  have  no  outlet,  and  to 
become  a lake  in  winter.  It  was  now  under  cultivation.  The 


■ CmiTOoIy,  pp.  264,  878,  460. 

* Brocani.  c.  7.  p.  1 73,  **  Cede#  Nepb- 
Ulim,  qoje  . . . abandat  omnibtu  bonia. 
MonstraDtnr  illic  magiuB  ruinie,  et  aepolcbra 
polebemma  antiquornm.'* 

* See  VoL  IL  p.  43y.  [iii.  856.] 

* BoU.  de  la  Soc.  de  Q^ogr.  Se^  1S89, 
p.  144. 


* Biblioth.  Sacr.  1848.  p.  11.— Ibid. 
1849,  p 374  aq. 

* Bearings  at  8.05 : el-Humlweb  154% 
Tell  eUKeraa  127%  Kedes  180".  Khu- 
raibcb  183",  Mnheibib  805".  Buleida 
W.  4 m.— Bearing  at  8.20:  Mabelblb  W, 
—At  8.35,  Kburaibeb  bore  181% 
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region  here  is  high,  and  too  cold  for  the  raising  of  cotton.  The 
hiUs  before  us  were  covered  with  oak  trees.  At  6.30  and  6.35 
we  passed  the  heads  of  two  Wadys,  going  westward  to  another, 
called  Wady  el-Jemal,  which  runs  to  the  Lltfiny.  At  7 o’clock 
we  had  an  extensive  prospect  towards  the  west,  including  the 
fortress  of  Tibnin.*  Continuing  to  ascend,  we  came  at  7.15  to 
the  brow  south  of  HAnin,  commanding  a wide  and  noble  view 
of  the  Hftleh  below  us  on  the  right.* 

The  prospect  was  a splendid  one.  In  the  fer  distance  Jebel 
SQnnin  was  visible,  with  much  snow  still  upon  it.  Near  at 
hand,  overagainst  us  in  the  northeast,  was  Jebel  esh-Sheikh, 
having  strips  of  snow  and  ice  running  down  from  the  sununit,  ap- 
parently in  ravines. 

The  whole  plain  of  the  Hftleh  was  before  us,  cultivated  quite 
down  to  the  marsh  ; and  more  extensive  than  both  marsh  and 
lake  together.  We  thought  we  could  here  trace  clearly  the 
various  streams  flowing  through  the  plain,  and  distinguish 
accurately  their  points  of  junction.  These  I carefully  noted; 
but  the  subsequent  result  taught  me  a lesson  in  respect  to  judg- 
ments formed  under  such  circumstances  ; I mean,  when  loold^ 
down  from  a lofty  point  of  view  upon  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  below.  A few  days  afterwards,  when  I came  to  traverse 
the  Htileh,  and  follow  the  streams  to  their  junction,  most  of  my 
notes  proved  to  be  entirely  wrong.  Here  too,  Hdnln,  Abil,  and 
MutftUeh,  were  in  sight  before  us  on  the  western  bills. 

Setting  off  again  at  7.30,  and  descending,  we  reached  Hftnln 
at  8 o’clock.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a large  fortress,  with  a poor 
village  adjacent  to  it  on  the  south.  The  place  is  in  a notch  of 
the  mountain,  running  northwest  and  southeast,  and  cleaving 
the  mountain  nearly  half  way  to  its  base.  In  this  notch  is  a low 
and  broad  Tell,  on  which  the  ruins  and  village  are  situated. 
The  narrow  valley  towards  the  northwest  runs  to  the  Litony. 
On  the  east  there  is  a small  shallow  Wady  descending  steeply 
towards  the  Hftleh.  .HAnin  belongs  to  the  district  of  Bd£d 
Besh&rah  ; and  a branch  of  the  family  of  the  ruling  Sheikhs 
formerly  resided  here.  But  since  the  great  earthquake  of  Janu- 
ary 1837,  no  part  of  the  castle  has  I^n  habitable  ; and  these 
feudal  chiefs  have  all  settled  in  and  around  Tibnin.' 

The  more  ancient  fortress  occupied  a large  area,  including 
the  greater  part  of  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  village  on 
the  south.  The  later  Turkish  fortress,  also  now  in  ruins,  with 
nine  or  ten  roimd  towers,  took  in  only  a^ut  a third  part  of  the 

* Bearing!  at  7 : llbntn  274*.  HAruii  t&Ileh  25*.  KAPat  e»-Sabeibeh,  oear 
225°.  Mnheiblb  219°.  el-Maliklyeh  200°.  nia^  74°.  Xba32°. 

Meia  211*.  * W.  M.  Thomaon  in  Biblioth.  Sacra, 

* Beaiinga  at  7.15 1 HAnln  6*.  el>Mtt-  1846,  pi  208. 
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same  area  on  the  north.  At  the  northwest  comer  and  along  the 
whole  of  the  northern  side,  the  solid  rock  of  the  foundation  is 
cut  away,  forming  a fosse  in  some  parts  twenty  feet  deep  and 
nearly  as  many  broad  ; close  upon  the  inside  of  which  the  wall 
is  built.  On  the  east  the  wall  is  carried  along  the  brow  of  the 
Tell.  In  this  northern  and  later  portion  no  remains  of  antiquity 
are  visible,  except  a few  small  bevelled  stones  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  also  near  the  Turkish  portal  in  the  south  side.  Here 
is  a bevelled  stone  of  larger  dimensions.  A few  other  bevelled 
atones  are  found  in  different  parts  ; and  some  are  built  into  the 
walls  of  the  houses  of  the  village.  In  the  village,  outside  of 
the  later  fortress,  is  a fine  ancient  portal  nearly  complete,  built 
of  large  bevelled  stones  still  in  their  place,  with  grooves  for  the 
doors ; it  is  the  finest  fragment  among  all  the  remains.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  this  ruin  consists  in  several  pieces  of  ancient 
wall  built  of  unhewn  stones ; that  is,  of  stones  broken  to  a 
smooth  face,  but  not  squared,  and  laid  up  in  this  rude  irregular 
manner.  Such  fragments  of  wall  are  found  in  several  parts  of 
the  fortress.  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  like  elsewhere. 
The  fortress  must  anciently  have  been  a place  of  great  strength  ; 
but  its  present  appearance  disappointed  us,  as  not  equal  to  the 
reports  we  had  heard  respecting  it.  From  it  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  lake  is  visible.'  The  place  was  visited  in  1843  by 
the  Bev.  W.  M.  Thomson.* 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  position  of  this  ancient 
fortress,  except  as  commanding  the  plain  of  the  Hhleh  below. 
That  it  must  have  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Israelites,  seems 
hardly  to  admit  of  question.  Yet  I am  not  aware  of  any  place 
nam^  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  which  it  can  be  regarded  as 
corresponding,  with  any  degree  of  probability ; unless  it  be  Beth 
Rekoh,  called  also  Rehob,  a city  and  perhaps  a district  not  far 
from  the  city  Dan.  Six  hundred  Danites,  it  is  said,  came  to 
Laish,  to  “ a people  quiet  and  secure,”  fiir  from  Sidon,  and  in 
the  valley  (deep  plain)  “ that  is  by  Beth-Behob  ; ” • there  they 
built  a city  and  called  it  Dan.  But  the  city  Dan,  as  we  shall 
see,  was  situated  at  Tell  el-Kady.*  The  same  Behob  is 
probably  meant,  when  it  is  said  of  the  spies  sent  from  Kadesh- 
bamea,  that  they  searched  the  land  “ unto  Behob,  as  one  goeth 
to  HamatL"  ‘ It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  spies  went  beyond 
the  usual  northern  limit  of  Palestine  At  Dan ; and  from  that 
point  the  direct  way  to  Hamath  is  up  through  the  Wady  et- 


* B«*ring<  from  BSnin  i KOrmt  Bkni&A 
81*.  Ten  el-K»dj  77".  TeU  el-FerH 
138*.  N.  endofUke  154*. 

* See  BibUoth.  Sacra,  1846,  p.  201  eq. 
Bitter  Erdk.  XV.  p 242  eq. 


• Heb.  aiiTj-n'a!)  pn?|  Jndg. 
18,  28;  comp. 't.  11. '29. 

* See  ondw  Me;  26th. 

‘ Heb.  nan  nab  a'm**w,  Nam.  is, 
21. 
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Teim  and  the  Bokh’a.'  To  all  these  circumstances  the  position 
of  HAnin  well  corresponds  ; and  we  shall  perhaps  not  greatly 
err,  if  we  regard  it  as  representing  the  ancient  Beth-Rehob.’ 
We  set  off  again  from  Hdnin  at  8.35  ; and  crossing  a de- 

f>rcssion  we  struck  up  northeast  between  the  moimtain  and  a 
ower  hill  on  the  right  through  a wooded  tract.  We  came  at 
8.50  to  the  top  Of  the  ascent;  and  then  descended  for  a time  in 
the  same  direction,  through  a narrow  valley  with  green  bushes 
and  strips  of  wheat  not  yet  ripe.  Afterwards  we  kept  on  at  the 
same  level  along  the  declivity,  considerably  above  the  plain ; the 
trees  having  ceased  as  we  descended.  We  crossed  several  spun 
and  Wadys ; one  of  the  latter  descending  towards  Abil,  to, the 
Derd&rah.  Climbing  the  steep  northern  declivity,  we  h^  Abil 
on  our  right  at  9.30,  a little  below  us.  It  lies  on  a marked 
Tell ; which,  below  the  summit,  has  an  offset  towards  the  south. 
It  is  situated  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Derdarah,  the  stream 
coming  from  Meij  ’Ayhn.  Abil  is  inhabited  by  Christiana  We 
could  here  see  the  chasm  by  which  the  stream  comes  down,  very 
narrow  and  deep,  almost  as  if  artificial  It  issues  from  the  Meij 
on  the  east  of  el-Mutdlleh  ; then  makes  a deep  turn  westward 
between  the  two  villages  ; and  continues  down  on  the  west  of 
Abil  The  latter  is  called  also  sometimes,  on  account  of  its  fine 
wheat,  Abil  el-Kamh.  * 

This  Abil  may  well  be  regarded,  as  representing  the  ancient 
Abel  or  Abel  Beth  Maacbah  of  this  region,  known  to  us  in 
Scripture.  It  probably  liad  the  latter  name,  os  lying  near  Beth 
Maachah ; from  which  it  is  also  distinguished.*  Once  it  is 
called  Abd-maim.*  It  is  twice  mentioned  with  other  places  in 
the  order  from  north  to  south  ; once,  “ Ijon  (Heb.  ’lydn,  Arab. 
'Aytin),  Dan,  Abel,  and  all  Cinneroth ; and  again,  “ Ijon, 
Ahel,  J anoah,  Kedesh,  Hazor,  Gilead.” ' These  notices  all  cor- 
respond well  to  the  position  of  Abil. — That  this  place  is  the  true 
Abel  of  Scripture,  rather  than  Ibl  el-Hawa,  situated  on  the 
ridge  between  Merj  ’Ayftn  and  Wady  et-Teim,  is  probable  for 
two  reasons.  The  fbrmer  lies  on  a Tell  like  most  of  the  ancient 
strong  cities  ; and,  further,  its  situation  is  such,  that  the  series 
“ Ijon,  Dan,  Abel,”  as  above,  is  not  unnatural ; which  would 


* So  too  “ the  Syriaiu  of  Beth-Rehob," 
•poken  of  in  3 Sun.  lOy  6,  are  in  ▼.  8 
called  **feho  Sjriana  of  Rehoik’*  Coma 
Ritter  XV.  p.  218i. — The  (^iraee  ron 
•eemf  in  Num.  13,  21,  to  be  taken  in  itt 
etrict  meaning,  **aa  men  oome  [go]  to 
Hamath  eo  the  English  venion.  In  all 
other  paasages  the  phrase  refers  to  a point 

in  the  extreme  northern  border  of  Pales- 
tine.; 10  Judg.  8,  8.  1 K.  8,  65.  etc.  See 
below,  at  the  end  of  Sect 


* There  wae  another  Rehob  in  the  tribe 
of  Asher,  further  west ; Joah.  19,  36.  80. 
31,  31.  Jndg.  1,  81. 

‘ 2 Sam.  20,  14.  18w 
< 2 Chr.  16,  4 ; oomp.  1 K.  15,  90, 

• 1 K.  16,  20.  Joa  Antt  8-  12.  4 Jo- 
sephus has  here  the  eormpted  form  'A8«A* 

■ 2 K.  15,  29. 
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not  be  the  case  with  Ibl  el-Hawa,  lying  as  it  does  northeast  of 
Ijon.‘ 

The  village  el-MutOlleh  is  inhabited  by  Druses  ; and  is  the 
most  southern  spot  occupied  by  that  portion  of  the  sect  which 
clusters  around  Jebel  esh-Sheihh.  It  and  Abd  are  also  the 
most  southern  villages  of  the  district  Meij  ’Ayhn.  Mutfllleh  lies 
upon  the  hill  bordering  upon  the  Merj,  through  which  the  Der> 
d&rah  breaks  down ; and  enjoys  a commanding  view  of  the 
peat  basin  of  the  Hhleh.  Hence  its  name,  which  signifies  ‘ a 
wok  out,'  or  rather  ‘ a look  down.’  But  from  most  of  the  Meij 
itself  the  village  is  not  visible.  Its  site  is  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  Meij. 

While  thus  in  view  of  Abil  and  el-MutfiUeh,  we  were  upon 
a small  elevated  plain,  drained  towards  the  nmrthwest  by  a 
Wady  in  that  quarter.  We  were  now  approaching  the  end  of 
the  mountain  on  our  left,  and  at  9.40  could  look  across  the 
Litdny  and  up  Wady  JermOk  to  the  high  n^on  around  Jeijh'a. 
Very  soon  alro  the  castle  esh-ShOklf  came  out  from  behind  the 
mountain,  perched  high  upon  what  appeared  from  this  side  like  a 
lofty  wall.  The  Wady  which  drains  the  little  plain  soon  opens 
out  into  a broad  valley  or  cultivated  tract,  extending  to  the 
Llt&ny  at  a point  not  ftr  south  of  the  castle.  It  was  full  of 
wheat  fields  and  olive  moves ; and  in  it  on  the  southern  side 
was  the  lai^  village  of  Kefr  Kily,  which  at  9.50  bore  N.  35°  W. 
half  a mile  duttant.  Further  down,  on  the  same  skle,  where  the 
higher  ground  descends  towards  the  LiUny,  stands  the  larger 
viUage  of  Deir  Mlm&s,  which  we  had  before  seen  from  the 
castle. — At  this  valley  the  mountains  on  the  south  terminate ; 
further  north  are  only  the  lower  hills  around  the  Meij. 

There  was  now  a gentle  descent ; and  at  10  o’clock  we 
reached  the  brow  of  the  Meij,  and  looked  down  upon  it  in  its 
whole  extent.  It  is  a beautiful  oval  plain,  surrounded  by  not 
lugh  hills ; its  longest  diameter  being  from  N.  N.  W.  to  8.  8.  E. 
about  thrm  miles,  with  a breadth  of  about  two  miles.  It  is 
separated  from  Wady  et-Teim  on  the  east,  and  from  the  valley  of 
the  Lit&ny  on  the  west,  only  by  these  lines  of  hills.  The  whole 
plain  is  level  like  a floor ; and  is  well  watered  and  mostly 
under  cultivation.  A portion  of  it  is  pasture  ground,  to  which 
we  came  afterwards ; and  beyond  the  middle  is  a grove  of  trees 
and  bushes. — Here  we  stopped  some  twenty  minutes  for  rest. 

We  now,  at  10.25  descended  into  the  Meij  ; and  at  10.40 
crossed  the  meat  road  leading  from  the  Hhleh  by  MutQlleh  to 
the  Jisr  el-]^Qidela  near  the  castie.  The  road  we  were  follow- 
ing led  directly  to  Khiyam  on  the  northeastern  bills  At  10.55 

' TU  Iflw  Tkw  It  glnn  bjr  W.  H.  c«n>p.  SIS,  SIA  E.  SnlUi  ia  Ma  Jour. 
Thonucn,  ia  BibUotb.  Sacr.  184S.  ]>.  S04,  April  36,  184A  Ritter  Eidk.  XV.  f.  S4L 
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we  crossed  a small  stream  coming  from  the  west ; and  at  11.10 
came  to  the  principal  stream  of  the  Meij.  It  was  now  stopped 
by  a dam  just  below  the  path,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation ; 
and  men  were  washing  sheep  in  the  pond  thus  formed.  The 
water  was  too  deep  to  be  forded  at  the  road  ; and  we  therefore 
struck  up  along  the  west  bank  of  the  stream,  through  fields  in 
which  many  people  were  ploughing.  We  found  at  last  a good 
crossing-place  ; the  stream  was  not  large,  but  the  channel  is  in 
many  places  miry.  We  came  into  our  road  again  at  11.30, 
having  lost  ten  minutes  by  our  circuit ; and  stopped  immedi- 
ately at  a small  fountain  for  lunch,  under  fig  trees. 

Opposite  to  us,  on  the  left,  were  the  pastures  of  the  Merj ; 
where  at  this  time  many  horses  were  tethered,  belonging  proba- 
bly to  the  government.  There  were  several  tents  for  their 
keepers.  We  had  crossed  a portion  of  the  tract,  and  admired  the 
luxuriant  pasturage  ; the  white  clover  being  in  some  parts  eight 
inches  high.  We  had  seen  the  same  yesterday  around  Kedes. 
In  this  region,  for  the  first  time,  we  foil  in  with  the  tall  sUvet 
poplars,  so  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus. 

Setting  off  again  at  12.30,  we  soon  diverged  from  the 
Khiyam  ro^  towards  the  left,  on  a road  leading  to  Jndeideh, 
in  order  to  visit  the  large  Tell  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of 
the  Meij.  In  ten  minutes  we  were  opposite,  as  we  supposed,  to 
the  great  fountain  of  the  Meij,  situat^  (as  we  had  heard  and  as 
Dr  Smith  had  been  told  on  a former  journey  *)  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  grove  of  trees  on  our  left.  But  at  12.50  there  waa 
on  our  left  a large  reservoir,  or  rather  a solid  wall  or  dam,  now 
broken,  below  large  fountains  issuing  from  tmder  a low  bank ; and 
evidently  intend^  to  raise  the  water  to  a sufficient  height  for 
mills  or  for  irrigating  the  whole  plain.  When  I passed  this  way 
again  the  next  week  with  Mr  Thomson,  we  understood  that  this 
was  the  main  fountain,  the  true  Birket  Derd&rah. 

In  a few  minutes  more  we  struck  across  the  fields  without  a 
path,  directly  towards  the  TelL  At  1.05  we  crossed  with  some 
difficulty  a rivulet  from  a narrow  arm  of  the  plain  running  up 
northeast ; and  at  1.10  reached  the  foot  of  the  Tell.  It  is 
usually  known  as  Tell  Dibbin,  from  a village  not  far  distant ; 
and  is  also  called  Tell  Nkma.  In  the  plain,  on  the  north  and 
northeast,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tell,  are  traces  of  mins  ; among 
which  we  found  fragments  of  columns.  The  ascent  of  the  Tefl 
is  very  steep  on  this  side.  The  top  is  a level  tract  of  consider- 
able extent,  under  good  cultivation,  with  a few  traces  of  heaps  of 
stones,  as  (ff  former  buUdings  ; and  perhaps  of  walls  on  the  east 
and  west.  The  height  of  the  Tell  above  the  plain  is  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet,  according  to  the  measurement  of  Dr  De 
Ma.  Jonm.  April  35,  1844. 
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Forest.’  Along  its  eastern  foot  rans  the  great  road  from  Sidon 
to  H&sbeiya  and  Damascus,  coming  up  from  the  Jisr  el-KhOr- 
dela.  This  is  the  most  level  and  feasible  of  all  the  routes 
between  Damascus  and  the  coast ; and  perhaps  the  only  one  on 
which  a carriage  road  could  well  be  construct^.' 

The  plain  of  the  Meij  at  this  upper  end  is  1822  feet  above 
the  sea,  according  to  Dr  De  Forest.  Although  the  plain 
appears  so  level,  it  yet  declines  greatly  towards  the  south ; being 
some  330  feet  lower  in  that  part,  towards  Muttllleh. 

This  Tell  Dibbtn  is  a noble  site  for  a city ; overlooking  as 
it  does,  the  whole  plain  of  the  Meij,  and  commanding  one  of  the 
great  roads  between  the  seacoast  and  the  interior.  Unmistaka- 
ble traces  likewise  show,  that  in  very  ancient  times  the  place 
was  oecupied  by  a city.  Shall  we  perhaps  be  wrong  in  regard- 
ing it  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ijon  (Heb.  lydn),  the  name  of 
which  has  been  perpetimted  in  the  Arabic  'AyUn  ? ’ We  have 
a like  analogy  in  the  case  of  Jabesh-gHead  ; where  its  name  as 
a city  has  perished,  but  has  been  hand^  down  in  connection  with 
the  valley.  Wady  Yfibis.  Ijon  is  twice  mentioned  as  the  north- 
ernmost of  the  cities  in  this  region  ; once  where  Benhadad,  at  the 
call  of  Asa,  ravages  “ Ijon,  Dan,  Abel,  and  all  Cinneroth  and 
again  when  Tiglath-pileser  invaded  the  land,  and  carried  away 
into  captivity  the  in^bitants  of  “ Ijon,  and  Abel,  and  Janoah, 
and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor.”'  After  the  captivity  Ijon  is  no  more 
heard  of ; and  its  Tell  and  a few  fragments  are  all  that  remain 
to  mark  its  probable  site.* 

We  left  the  foot  of  the  Tell  at  1.15,  by  the  Sidon  road  and 
hastened  on  towards  Hfisbeiya  ; passing  up  northeast  through 
the  long  narrow  arm  of  the  plain,  before  mentioned.  In  it  was 
the  brook  we  had  crossed  ; which  seemed  at  one  place  on  our 
right  to  have  once  had  a large  dam,  now  broken.  At  2 o'clock 
we  rose  from  the  extremity  of  this  arm  upon  a small  higher 
plain.’  This  we  now  cros^  towards  the  ridge  which  separates 
it  from  Wady  et-Teim.  The  plain  terminated  at  2.15 ; and 

’ Bearings  from  Tell  Dibbtn  x el>Jtidet- 
deb  N.  Tanm  Ntba  11*.  Khijam  187*. 
el-H&rr&weh  189*.  Meshhad  211*.  eU 
Khoretbeb  228*.  K&li'At  24r.—Me8hhad 
is  a nmmit  with  a Wei/  north  of  Hiintn, 

OTerlooktng  the  Meij. 

* Comp.  W.  M.  Thomeon  tn  Bildioth. 

Sacr  1846,  p.  207. 

‘ Heb.  ‘J'jix  {O'.  *a  min,'  1 K.  15, 

2 K.  .15,  29.  ’ 2 Chr.  16,  4.  Sept  Mv 
2 Chr.  16,  4.  Josephns  AUr,  Antt  8. 

13.  4.  Tbe  Arabic  has  changed 

the  AUf  to  *Ain,  and  mgnifies  ‘foontaina* 

^ 1 K ir>,  20.  2 Chr.  16,  4. 

• 2 K.  15,  29. 


* The  posrible  identic  of  and 
*Ay5n  was  snggested  b/  the  reviewer  of 
Ranmeris  PaUstiDa  in  the  MOmchner  GeL 
Anseigen,  1886,  p.  902.  He  writes  how- 
ever AdtchuH.  The  same  snggestion  wae 
made  independent!/  in  m/  fi>rmer  wmlt, 
edit  1,  VoL  IIL  p.  846,  md  App.  p.  186. 

The  identi^  is  assomed  b/  W.  M.  Thom- 
son in  Biblioth.  Sao.  1846,  p.  204$  comp, 
p.  214.  Hitter  Erdk.  XV.  p.  241  eq. 

^ Bearings  at  2 cfclock  x KhQlwdt  el-  • 
Bly4d  72*.  Ibl  135*.  Tell  DibMn  224*. 
el-Khuraibeh  226*.  281*.  el- 

Jndeideh  262*.  Neb/ S\jnd  ? 824*. 
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just  there  a Wady  breaks  down  through  the  ridge  to  the  Nahr 
HasbSny.  Its  high  southern  declivity  is  prettily  wooded.'  The 
path  keeps  along  high  on  the  northern  side ; and  at  2.30  we 
turned  north  around  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain. 

The  Hasbdny  was  now  deep  below  us  in  its  narrow  deU ; 
while  immediately  overagainst  us  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  towered  in 
grandeur.  Here  for  the  first  time  I became  aware  of  the  lower 
parallel  ridge  along  the  western  side  of  Hermon,  perhaps  two 
thirds  as  high  as  the  main  ridge ; and  separated  from  the  latter 
by  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible  valleys.  This  lower  ridge  has 
bwn  mentioned  by  no  traveller.*  Opposite  to  the  point  where 
we  now  were,  an  enormous  gorge,  Wady  Shib'a,  breaks  down 
through  this  parallel  rid^  ; and,  crossing  an  open  slope  at  its 
foot,  cleaves  again  the  lino  of  rocky  lulls  winch  bo^r  the 
stream  of  Wady  et-Teim.  Further  north,  this  valley  of  the 
Hasb&ny,  here  so  narrow,  opens  out  into  a fine  basin  of  cnl> 
tivated  land ; the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  olive  and 
mulberry  trees,  and  the  western  slope  tilled  to  the  top ; while 
the  eastern  side  is  too  rocky  for  tillage,  except  in  patches. 

We  now  descended  very  steeply  towards  the  north  into  this 
basin ; and  reached,  at  2.45,  the  large  mined  Khan  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  Tlus  was  a quadrangle  eighty  paces  square ; 
with  ornamented  entrances  from  the  east  and  west  It  is  now 
only  a place  for  holding  a great  weekly  fair  on  Tuesdays ; at 
which  the  peasantry  collect  from  all  the  r^on  round  about,  to 
buy  and  sell  whatever  they  have  need  of,  or  wish  to  dispose  of 
The  Kh&n,  it  seems,  was  not  sufficiently  capacious  for  the 
venders  to  expose  their  wares  ^ and  hence  some  sixty  stalls, 
arranged  in  rows,  have  been  erected  for  that  purpose  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  south  of  the  Kh&n.* 

Keeping  the  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream,  we  had  at 
3 o’clock  the  village  of  Kaukaba  high  above  ns  on  the  left  hand 
slope,  three  quarters  of  a mile  distant.  At  3.25  we  reached  the 
northern  part  of  the  basin,  where  the  valley  anin  becomes 
narrow.  Here  we  forded  the  river,  a fine  large  ftilT  stream  from 
the  great  fountain  not  far  above  ; and  having  at  this  point  a 
mill-race  and  mill  on  its  western  bank.  From  the  ford  we  pro- 
ceeded up  the  valley  eastward  to  H&sbeiya.  The  valley  is  cidled 
Wady  Basis  ■,  it  is  at  first  quite  open  and  broad ; then  narrow 


‘ Sooth  of  tMf  wooded  tract,  on  the  top 
of  tile  ridge,  lies  Ibl  *,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing bearings  were  teken  in  1844 : Jn- 
deidtii  291*.  Khijam  210^*.  Meahhad 
222*.  TeUel-Hfirr4wehl96^  KefrShhba 
118|*.  Kefr  HamAm  106°.  Raaheiyet 
«1-FukhAr  96i*.  ’Ain  Jurfa  65*.  Abn 
Kamhah  52*.  Nebj  825*. 


* It  is  described  in  tiie  rahuble  Orole- 
rioal  Report  of  Dr  Anderson,  pabliifasd 
later  in  the  sMoe  year,  append^  to  Uent 
Lynoh’s  report ; aee  Ly^’s  Official  Be- 
port,  1652,  p.  112  oq. 

* See  W.  M.  Tbomeoa  in  BibliotL  Sao. 
1846,  p.  186. 
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and  rocky,  and  the  road  eTetywhere  most  execrable.  The 
stones  are  volcanic.  At  3.55  we  were  opposite  the  western  part 
of  the  town ; and  passing  still  up  the  valley  around  the  project- 
ing hill  on  which  the  city  lies,  we  came  at  405  to  the  mission 
house  in  the  eastern  part. 

Here  we  found  the  Rev.  Mr  Thomson  of  Sidon,  who  had 
been  awaiting  our  arrival  for  two  or  three  days.  The  house  was 
occupied  by  John  Wortabet,  a pupil  of  the  missionaries ; who 
already  had  charge  of  the  recently  formed  Protestant  church  in 
Hasbeiya,  of  which  he  has  since  been  ordained  and  installed  as 
pastor.  His  mother  and  sister  were  residing  with  him ; the 
latter  likewise  educated  in  the  missionary  schools.  In  this 
welcome  home  I was  detained  for  four  days,  by  the  illness  which 
still  hung  upon  me.  To  the  inmates  of  that  home  I owe  many 
thanks  for  their  kind  offices  and  unwearied  hospitality. 

We  paid  off  our  muleteers,  who  had  been  hired  only  until  we 
should  reach  this  place.  They  had  often  quarrell^  among 
themselves,  so  that  I had  no  desire  to  retain  them  longer ; more 
especially  as  there  was  a prospect  of  being  detained  here  for 
several  days.  One  only  was  kept  to  accompany  Dr  Smith  to 
Beirht. 

Friday,  May  2\et.  Dr  Smith  and  Rashid  left  very  early 
for  Sidon,  which  they  reached  at  evening  ; and  arrived  at  Beirht 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  Of  all  our  former  com- 

?)sny,  only  Besh&rah  was  now  left  to  me ; and  he  remained 
aitMul,  active,  and  obliging  to  the  end.  Mr  Thomson  took 
henceforth  the  place  of  Dr  Smith,  and  had  brought  with  him 
his  head  family  servant ; so  that  all  our  travelling  arrangements 
continued  as  before. 

Both  this  day  and  the  following  I remained  quiet,  and 
mostly  in  bed.  Mr  Wortabet  had  studied  medicine  under  the 
three  missionary  physicians  then  in  the  country ; ' and  to  his 
advice,  coupled  with  rest,  I owe  my  speedy  recovery.  The  time 
did  not  pass  heavily ; as  I was  interested  in  this  near  view  of 
native  manners  and  customs,  and  also  of  the  daily  experience 
of  the  missionaries  in  their  intercourse  with  the  people. 

A cage  with  a . pair  of  cream-coloured  pigeons  from  Damas- 
cus hung  in  the  piazza.  They  were  of  the  species  call»l  by  the 
Arabs  Ya  Karim,  from  the  reputed  sound  of  their  cooing ; but 
this  sound  is  very  difficnlt  to  be  made  out  by  Franks.  The 
swallows  too  made  themselves  quite  at  home;  and  built  their 
nests  even  in  the  kitchen. 

Sunday,  May  23d.  Public  worship  was  held  forenoon 
and  afternoon  in  the  large  parlour  of  the  mission  house,  which 

* Ha  hu  tinoa  lacairad  tha  iKmont;  dagraa  cf  M.  D.  from  Tala  CoUaga,  . 
VoL.  IlL— 32* 
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served  as  a chapel.  Mr  Wortabet  preached  in  the  morning, 
and  Mr  Thomson  in  the  afternoon.  The  audience  numbered 
from  thirty  to  forty  ; and  sometimes  amounts  to  a hundred.  I 
tried  to  be  present ; but  a faintness  coming  over  me,  I was  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  my  bed. — A subscription  was  alr^y  on  foot 
for  erecting  a Protestant  church  in  Hfisbeiya;  and  a building 
sufficiently  large  for  the  wants  of  the  eommunity  has  since  been 
completed. 

This  missionary  station  has  long  been  under  the  supervision 
of  Messrs  Thomson  and  Van  Dyck,  who  reside  at  Sidon,  but 
frequently  visit  Hflsbeiya  for  days  and  weeks  at  a time.  The 
history  of  the  Protestant  movement  in  Hdsbeiya  is  one  of  great 
interest ; but  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here.* 

Monday,  May  24tA.  Having  regained  my  stren^h  in  part, 
I rode  out  toward  evening  with  Mr  Thomson  to  visit  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Jordan.  The  road  leads  down  along  the  northern  side 
of  the  valley  to  the  bridge  over  the  stream,  a strong  stone  struc- 
ture, nearly  half  a mile  north  of  the  ford  by  which  we  crossed  on 
Thursday.  The  fountain  is  some  thirty  rods  north  of  the 
bridge.  Here,  at  the  end  of  the  ridge  running  down  on  the 
north  of  Hfisbeiya,  is  a volcanic  bluff  called  Bfis  el-’Aujeh  ; at 
the  foot  of  which  the  fountain  bursts  forth  in  the  very  channel 
of  the  valley.’  It  sends  forth  at  once  a large  volume  of  water; 
and  is  called  Neba'  el-Hasbftny,  or  also  R&s  en-Neba’.  A 
strong  and  permanent  dam  is  thrown  across  just  below  the 
fountain.  A head  of  water  is  thus  raised  and  a small  pond 
formed,  from  which  the  water  is  turned  into  a vride  mill-iace. 
In  this  way  all  the  beauty  and  romance  of  the  spot  is  destroyed. 
The  fountain,  as  such,  is  not  visible ; except  that  just  a^ve 
the  dam  the  water  is  seen  boiling  up  on  the  surface  of  the  pool, 
and  quite  across  it.  There  are  a few  trees  along  the  bank,  and 
a large  rock  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the  pooL 

This  fountain  is  the  furthest  perennial  source  of  the  Jordan. 
We  passed  on  up  the  valley  for  some  distance ; but  found  at  this 
season  only  a small  stream  coming  down  from  above,  said  to  he 
the  product  of  small  fountains  higher  up.  Indeed,  when  we 
crossed  the  valley  a few  days  afterwards  not  &r  above,  there  was 
at  first  no  stream  visible.  Yet  during  the  rainy  season  a great 
body  of  water  descends' from  the  upper  part  of  Wady  et-Teim 
and  the  heights  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  around  Basheiya,  causing  a 
formidable  torrent  along  the  valley.  For  some  miles  above  the 


* See  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Ame- 
rican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Forei^ 
Missioms  for  several  yesra  pa»t ; also 
▼olomes  of  the  Misrionoiy  Herald. 

* Bearings  from  RAs  el-'Ai\ieht  abore 
the  great  fountain,  1844 : Ibl  225'".  Khi- 


yam  221*.  Meahhad  228J*.  Kanksbs 
257*.  Hasbeiya  166%  *Ain  KQnych  121'. 
Mimis  76*.  kufrir  69*.  Dhnneibeb  61*. 
Libbeiya  85*.  Coarse  of  the  Wody^xuve, 
68“. 
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foantain  the  vallej  is  nairow,  with  a rocky  hed ; hut  still  higher 
up  it  again  spreads  out  into  a broad  rolEng  basin. 

We  now  proceeded  to  the  famous  bitumen  pits,  situated  on 
the  western  declivity,  opposite  the  ford  and  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour  distant  from  the  latter.  The  surface  at  the  wells  is  a 
gentle  slope  of  indurated  marl,  with  nodules  of  dint ; but 
nothing  to  indicate  bitumen.  There  are  some  twenty  or  thirty 
wells;  some  of  them  fifty  feet  deep.  New  ones  are  often 
opened ; and  old  ones,  which  have  bran  abandoned,  are  some- 
times sunk  dra^r.  The  strata  of  mineral  at  the  bottom  are 
then  worked  horizontally,  and  the  product  drawn  up  by  a wind- 
lass. The  bitumen  is  hard,  and  is  regarded  as  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  tract  and  the  wells  belong  to  the  government, 
and  are  farmed  by  those  who  desire  to  work  them.  The  work- 
ing for  the  year  had  ceased  a few  days  before.  The  bitumen  is 
sold  chiefly  at  Damascus.  It  is  mainly  used  on  vines,  to  keep 
off  insects  which  destroy  the  grapes.  It  melts  with  a strong 
heat,  and  being  then  mixed  with  a little  oil,  is  daubed  upon  the 
vine  near  its  root.* 

From  the  bitumen  pits  there  is  a good  view  of  the  west  side 
of  Jebel  esh-8heikh,  and  of  its  lower  parallel  ridge.  The  lofty 
main  ridge,  as  here  and  elsewhere  seen  from  the  side,  has  two 
summits ; of  which  the  northeastemmost  is  much  the  highest, 
perhaps  by  a thousand  feet.  Both  of  these  were  now  marked 
with  strips  of  snow  and  ice  radiating  down  their  sides.’  The 
parallel  ridge  is  some  two  or  three  thousand  feet  lower  ; and  runs 
the  whole  length  of  esh-Sheikh,  from  near  Kiisheiya  to  the 
southern  end  over  B&nids.  It  is  unbroken,  save  once  near  the 
village  of  Shib’a ; where  the  high  upper  valley  beginning  near 
the  northeastern  end  breaks  down  through  to  Wady  et-Teim.’ 
Not  far  south  of  that  point  is  a water-shed  in  the  high  valley ; 
which  then  again  declines  towards  the  southwest,  and  descends 
to  the  southern  plain,  not  far  west  of  Bfinias,  through  the  deep 
gorge  of  Wady  el-’Asal,  on  the  east  of  a high  conied  peak. 

Ftoiri  the  wells  there  is  a view  of  the  mgher  parts  of  the 
town  of  Hasbeiya.  We  returned  home  by  way  of  the  ford. 


* See  ftlso  SeetieD*8  Reieen,  L pp.  824, 
825, 829,  880.  Bnrckhardt  Tnv,  ia  Syria 
p.  84.  Dr  Andenon'e  GeoL  Report,  ia 
LjDch's  Official  Report,  1852,  p.  118. 

* The  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter  at  Bamasens 
▼ieited  the  samnit  of  Hermon  in  the  an- 
tamn  of  1852.  He  deecribes  the  highest 
peak  as  composed  strictly  of  three  peaks, 
•o  near  each  other  as  to  appear  only  atone 


frmn  below.  He  speaks  of  the  ridge  ron> 
ning  out  towards  BAnlks  as  much  k>wtt 
than  that  sammit.  Probably  in  looking 
down  upon  it  longitudinally,  the  lower 
sammit  mentioned  in  the  text  did  not  pro- 
mioently  strike  the  eye.  See  Biblioth. 
Sacra,  1854.  p.  55. 

* See  abOT^  p.  878. 
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The  important  valley,  Wady  et-Teim,  was  the  refuge  of 
Derazy,  the  founder  of  the  Druze  religion,  early  in  the  eleventh 
century  ; and  is  therefore  connected  with  the  earliest  history  of 
that  singular  race.’  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
the  valley  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda  and  edh-Dh&hiry.’ 

The  short  vaUey,  in  which  Hhsbeiya  almost  lies  hidden, 
commences  at  no  great  distance  east  of  the  town.'  The  head  of 
it  is  in  a remarkable  amphitheatre,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
high  hills,  terraced  and  covered  with  vines,  fig  trees,  and  olive 
trees,  to  their  top.  The  western  part  is  formed  by  the  rocky  hill 
on  and  around  which  the  city  is  built,  projecting  from  the  south- 
ern hills,  and  confining  the  valley  to  a narrow  dell'  along  its 
northern  side  ; thus  almost  completing  the  circle  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. The  hills  on  the  north  and  south  of  this  head  of  the 
valley  rise  not  less  than  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  above  it.  The 
eastern  side  is  still  higher ; the  western  much  lower.  The  top 
of  this  lower  projecting  hill,  above  the  narrow  valley,  is  occupied 
by  the  palace  (so  caUed)  of  the  Emir  and  its  appurtenances. 
Below  the  palace,  on  the  western  declivity,  is  the  Jewish  quarter. 
Back  of  the  palace,  towards  the  south,  are  the  houses  of  the 
town  rising  fiir  up  along  the  side  of  the  higher  hill,  and  covering 
a large  space.  They  extend  also  down  the  northeastern  side  of 
the  lower  projecting  hill,  quite  to  the  bed  of  the  valley.  Indeed, 
they  have  ali^dy  begun  to  spread  across  the  channel  towards 
the  northeast ; where,  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  ground, 
the  buildings  stand  as  high  as  in  the  old  part  of  the  town.  The 
BQsfs,  after  leaving  its  dell,  soon  expands ; and  its  channel, 
passing  through  a wide  open  tract,  enters  tire  Hasbdny  a little 
above  the  ford. 

A good  view  of  Hfisbeiya  is  obtained  from  the  northern  hill, 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  bridge,  which  we  followed  on  Monday. 
This  is  the  near  view,  looking  down  upon  the  whole  town.  The 
houses  are  seen  extending  far  up  towards  the  south  and  south- 
west of  the  Emir’s  palace ; and  then  on  the  east  down  to  the 
water-course  and  across  it.  This  last  is  the  Protestant  quarter. 
Another  beautiful  view  of  the  town  and  amphitheatre  is  from 
the  little  village  of  'Ain  Ktlnyeh,  directly  east  of  Hdsbeiya, 


* See  De  Se^  Expoei  de  U Relig.  dee 
Pnuea,  I.  p.  cocixxUi,  sq.  Bibliotb.  Secra, 
1843,  p.  220  aq. 

* Abnif.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler,  p,  20. 
edh*Dh&hii7  speaks  of  Wady  et<Teim  as  a 
district  in  province  of  Damascoa,  con- 
tiuning  SCO  villages ; see  Rosenm.  Anolect. 
Arab.  III.  p.  22.  Lat.  p.  46. 

* In  describing  H^sbeiya  and  the  region 
aronsd,  I have  we  benefit  of  a manoscript 
jooraal  by  Dr  E.  Smith ; who  spent  seve- 


iml  weeks  in  the  plaoe  !n  1844.-1110  ear* 
lier  traveUeia  seem  not  to  have  Tinted 
IVady  et-Teim*  FCkrer  vra  Haimeadotf 
passed  along  it  from  the  Hfileh  to  tie 
BOkA'a  and  Ba*albek  In  1566;  p.  280, 
NOmb.  1646.  Seetien  visited  and  de- 
scribed the  r^on  in  1806 ; Reieen,  Berlin 
1854,  L p.  823  aq.  Zach's  MonalL  Cor. 
XVHL  pp.  840-844.  Then  followed 
Burckhaidt,  Trav.  In  Syr.  pp.  82-43.  Comp. 
lUtter  Erdk.  XV.  p.  152  eq. 
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and  half  an  hour  distant,  on  the  veiy  hrow  of  the  amphitheatre; 
A third  and  more  distant  view  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  &om 
the  high  ridge  west  of  Wady  el-Teim.  Looking  finm  this  point 
about  E.  S.  E.  np  the  Wady  BOsts,  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole 
valley  and  amphitheatre  with  the  town.  Here  especially  the 
amphitheatre  is  seen  to  be  a deep  basin  sunk  in  the  midst  of  a 
broad  ridge  descending  from  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  westwards  ; which 
basin  the  narrow  valley  drains  to  the  Hasbdny.  The  latitude 
of  Hftsbeiya,  as  determined  by  Lieut.  Lynch,  is  N.  33®  25'  13". 

Large  quantities  of  grapes  are  raised  around  Hftsheiya ; the 
sonthem  hill  is  covered  with  vineyards.  The  grapes  are  mostly 
eaten  or  made  into  raisins ; while  some  are  trodden  and  the  juice 
boiled  down  to  form  the  syrup  called  Dibs.  Walking  out  one 
afternoon  with  Mr  Wortabet,  along  the  upper  water-course  in 
the  northeast  quarter,  we  came  upon  a press  for  the  preparation 
of  Dibe.  There  were  two  shallow  vats  side  by  side,  in  wmch  the 
grapes  were  trodden.  From  these  the  juice  was  drawn  oflF  into 
a small  channel  outside,  and  conducted  into  three  smaller  and 
deep  vats,  where  it  was  left  to  settle  and  become  clear.  All  these 
vats  were  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  The  juice  was  then  con- 
veyed to  a large  boiler  just  below,  where  it  was  boiled  away  to 
the  proper  consistence  ; and  then,  lastly,  was  put  to  cool  in  two 
or  three  still  smaller  vats. 

The  Emirs  of  H&sbciya  are  a Muslim  branch  of  the  house  of 
Shehib  ; distinct  from  those  who  have  so  long  ruled  in  Mount 
Lebanon.  The  head  of  the  house  is  the  hereditary  governor  of 
the  district  of  Hasbeiya  ; but  dependent  of  course  upon  the  Pasha 
of  Damascus.  The  palace,  so  called,  is  a shabby  concern  ; but 
covers  a large  plot  of  ground,  and  is  the  dwelling  of  various 
branches  of  the  family.  The  present  Emir  was  rerarded  as  a 
weak  and  faithless  man,  blowing  hot  and  cold  wi^  the  same 
breath.  He  was  at  this  time  rather  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  missionaries,  and  Mr  Wortabet  was  acting  as  his  family 
physician.  Yet  he  was  ever  ready  to  vex  the  Protestants  ; and 
was  even  now  refusing  to  let  them  pay  their  taxes  except  as 
members  of  the  Greek  church  ; directly  in  the  face  of  the  law 
and  of  the  practice  every  where  else. 

The  highest  point  of  the  hill  above  H&sheiya  on  the  south, 
is  crowned  by  a Druze  place  of  worship,  or  collection  of  chapels, 
called  KhOlw&t  el-Biy&d.  These  KhOlwehs  are  generally  situ- 
ated quite  alone,  on  the  top  of  a hill,  on  the  brink  of  a precipice, 
or  the  borders  of  a forest ; and  from  this  their  solitary  position 
they  take  their  name,  signifying  ‘ solitude.’  They  are  hardly 
distinguished  in  size  and  structure  from  common  dwelling 
houses.  The  KhQlwfit  el-Biyftd  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
sacred  places  of  the  Dnizes.  It  was  plundered  in  1838,  after 
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the  decimve  battle  of  Shib’a  ; the  secret  ad3rtum  was  entered ; 
and  the  sacred  books  contained  in  several  chests  were  scatteied 
throughout  the  country  and  the  world.' 

The  KbOlw&t  el-Biyfid  is  distant  about  twenty  minutes  from 
Hfisbeiya  ; and  is  situated  a few  rods  west  of  the  road  leading  to 
'Ain  jQrfa  and  Hibbariyeh.  The  position  commands  a view 
over  the  Meij  'Ayftn  and  the  district  of  Bhilkif,  nearly  to  the 
sea  ; and  the  view  towards  the  south  takes  in  the  HftleL  For 
extent  and  beauty  of  prospect  few  places  equal  it.* 

The  little  village  of  'Ain  KOnyeh,  half  an  hour  east  of  Hfis- 
heiya,  has  been  already  mentioned.  From  a fine  fountain  there,  a 
small  aqueduct  conveys  water  to  the  palace  of  the  Emirs  below. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  village.' 

Another  village,  Shuweiya,  lies  fifteen  minutes  from  ’Ain 
KOnyeh  higher  up,  in  nearly  the  same  direction  fiom  Hfisbeiya. 
It  is  inhabited  by  Druzes,  and  is  about  half  an  hour  distant 
fiom  the  Rhfilw&t  el-Biydd.  It  lies  on  another  peak  among  this 
amphitheatre  of  hills.  This  point  is  higher  than  either  of  the 
preceding,  and  the  prospect  more  extensive,  but  less  interesting. 
Towards  the  north  the  village  of  'Ain  'Ata,  marked  by  a white 
dome,  is  seen  high  up  near  the  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  in  the 
district  of  Rasheiya.  From  it  a high  ridge  extends  down  to  the 
Hasbdny,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  districts  of 
Basheiya  and  Hfisbeiya ; or,  as  they  are  called,  upper  and  lower 
Wady  et-Teim.  Between  this  ridge  and  the  Basis,  two  Wadys 
descend  to  the  Hasbdny.  The  northernmost  has  the  large 
Christian  village  of  Kufeir  on  its  northern  declivity ; and  the 
village  called  KhOlwet  el-Kufeir  on  its  southern.  The  southern 
Wady  is  much  the  broadest ; and  indeed  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  divided  into  two  by  a low  ridge,  on  which  stands  the 
village  of  Mimis.  Higher  up,  on  its  northern  side,  is  the  village 
of 'Ain  Tinta.  Kankaba,  Lihbeiya,  Neby  Safa  (or  Thelthatha), 
and  Muhaiditbeh,  are  places  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  rid^ 
which  borders  the  valley  of  the  HasbOny  on  the  west.  Above  Shn- 
weiya,  towards  the  east,  only  a narrow  ridge  separates  the  valley 
of  Mimis  from  that  of  Shib'a  ; and  connects  the  hill  of  Shuweiya 

* E.  Smith  in  Mias.  Herald,  1845,  p.  46. 

The  Mme  writer  aejrs  further ; “ Women 
are  universally  ezclnded  from  rending  in 
Khtdwehs ; but  the  ocenpants  often  have 
their  famHies  In  some  adjacent  boilding. 

At  KhCilwat  el-BijAd,  we  were  told,  that 
women  only  came  up  from  the  town  [Hae- 
beiyaj  in  the  morning,  to  cook  and  dean 
and  keep  houM  for  the  men,  and  went 
down  again  to  their  booses  in  the  ci^  In 
the  evening,  not  being  allowed  to  lodge  cm 
the  hUl;”  ibid. 

* Bearings  at  Kh&lwit  el-BiyId,  1844 : 


TeU  ebHurrAweh  908*.  Khiyam  9S9*. 
Ibl  238°.  Jndeideh  256*.  KQi'at  edh 
Shuklf240*.  Kankaba  298\  Nebj'Aly 
et-T»hir  264*.  Neby  Sijnd  801*.  Ub- 
beiys  27*.  *Ain  KOnyeh  cr.  ’Aia  ’Ati 
68^*.  Shuweiya  80\  HibbArijeh  \kT» 
*Ain  TannOrah  N.  el-Mohaidit^b  S8°. 

• Bearing!  at  *Ain  KOnyeh,  1844 : Ma- 
haiditheh  84*.  KhOlwU  eUhiyhd  845*. 
Kul’at  esh-Shukif  248°.  Hwbeiya  2TO*. 
Neby  Synd  292*.  Taom  Niba,  S.  petk, 
829i*. 
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with  the  mountain  back.  Along  this  ridge  passes  tbe  road  from 
Hasbeija  to  Shib’a ; from  which  also  there  branches  off  a summer 
road  to  Damascus.' 

The  ridge  extending  down  from  'Ain  Klinyeh,  on  the  north  of 
H^beiya,  separates  Wady  Bfisis  from  the  valley  of  Mtmis ; and 
has  at  its  lower  extremity  the  bluff  called  Bis  el-’Ai:geh,  already 
mentioned.  The  elevation  of  several  points  in  and  around 
Hasbeiya  was  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  the  same  year,  with 
the  aneroid  barometer,  as  follows : 

___  FmIi 

Chfta,  .....  1609 


Ford, 1654 

Fountain  of  the  Hasbiny,  . . . 1700 

HSabelya,  Palace,  ....  2160 

Road  near  Kh&lwit  el-Biyid  . . 2711 


■ Bearion  at  Sbaweiya,  1844 : ’Ain  S78f  Jndeideh  2Sr.  KOTat  edi-ShDkif 
’Ata56°.  ‘iinTintaSSi".  Ubbeiya  11|*.  251^  IU2464*.  KhiTam28»‘.  Heab- 
Dhnseibeh  20^.  Mhnis  B°.  Neby  Sbfa  bad  2834.  Hibbdityeh  214’.  el-Ferdfa 
»H‘.  el-Mnhaiditheh  82*.  Kankaba  247°.  ’Ain  Jbifa  261*.  Blabeiya  281°. 
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FBOK  HA8BEITA  TO  BANIAS,  AND  BACK. 

The  state  of  agitation  and  disquiet  among  the  Drozes  of 
Lebanon,  already  alluded  to,  had  not  yet  been  wholly  allayed. 
Straggling  bands  of  that  people,  or  of  those  acting  under  colour 
of  their  name,  were  often  heard  of  in  these  regions,  as  commit- 
ting deeds  of  violence  and  robbeiy.  Such  rumours  reached  us 
almost  daily  at  Hdsbeiya  ; lying  as  it  does  on  one  of  the  main 
roads  between  the  Druzes  of  Lebanon  and  those  of  Haurfin; 
and  itself  too  numbering  many  Druzes  among  its  inhabitants, 
some  of  whom  are  men  of  influence.' 

What  more  directly  affected  our  plans  was  the  report,  that  a 
party  of  fifteen  or  twenty  Druzes  from  the  Metn  had  posted 
themselves  in  a wood  near  B&nifis,  arid  were  robbing  whomsoever 
they  pleased  ; though  not  all  that  passed  that  way.  A Jew  had 
been  robbed  on  ^turday,  and  several  peasants  on  Sunday. 
But  on  Monday,  an  English  gentleman  with  his  family,  including 
three  ladies,  came  through  from  Bdnifis  to  Hdsbeiya  without 
seeing  any  one.  It  was  said  the  party  had  sent  defiance  to  the 
Emir  of  Hdsbeiya,  as  the  governor  of  ^e  district.  At  any  rate, 
that  functionary  was  cow^,  and  took  not  a single  step  against 
the  marauders.  All  the  roads  to  Damascus  were  regarded  as 
unsafe. 

As  we  purposed  to  set  off  for  Bfini&s,  if  possible,  on  Tuesday, 
we  took  the  precaution  to  obtain  a letter  from  the  chief  Druze 
Sheikh  of  the  region,  residing  in  H&sheiya.'  He  gave  it  with 
readiness  ; and  idso  agreed  to  send  with  us  two  of  his  own  people 
armed.  We  engaged  likewise  three  Druze  muleteers  for  the 
excursion. 

' S«e  more  on  tbii  rabjoct,  p.  8,  above.  tnoaUtion  U tnbjoiiied  in  Note  T,  eod  cf 
* Ai  thif  letter  ie  a model  in  its  way,  a the  volnme. 
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Tuesday^  May  25ih. — This  morning,  to  the  astonishment  of 
erery  one,  the  weather  threatened  rain ; and  two  slight  showers 
acti^y  felL  As  mj  strength  was  now  partially  restored,  we 
ooDcloded  to  set  o£f  and  travel  leisurely.  Our  party  consisted 
of  Mr  Thomson  and  myself,  our  two  servants,  the  three  Druze 
muleteers,  and  the  Sheikh’s  two  armed  retainers.  An  active 
young  man,  desiring  to  go  to  Bdnifis  on  business,  asked  ^rmis- 
don  to  join  ns ; and  made  himself  quite  useful  during  the  ex- 
cursion. We  sent  forward  the  muleteers  and  baggage  to  Judei- 
deh,  with  one  of  the  armed  men  ; we  ourselves  proposing  to  go 
with  the  other  by  way  of  BOrghOz  and  the  chasm  of  the  LSt&ny. 

We  left  the  mission  house  at  11  o’clock  ; reached  the  ford 
of  the  Hasbfiny  in  forty  minutes  ; and  turning  to  the  left,  came, 
at  11.50,  to  the  fork  of  the  road  to  Kaukaba.  We  passed  in 
sight  of  the  Kh&n,  where  there  was  this  day  a regular  fair.  This 
is  much  frequent^  by  the  people  of  Lebanon,  the  Hbleh,  Wady 
et-Teim,  and  even  from  Haur&n.  The  light  showers  to  day  had 
thiimed  the  number  somewhat ; yet  we  saw  and  fell  in  with 
many.  At  12.05  we  passed  just  under  Kaukaba  lying  high  on 
the  western  slope ; and  stopped  five  minutes  under  the  olive 
trees  on  account  of  another  sprinkling  of  rain.  The  village,  as 
usual,  looked  much  the  best  when  seen  from  a distance. 

A broad  and  deep  valley,  well  cultivated,  extends  up  west- 
wards from  the  Khin,  breaking  through  the  western  ridge  and 
cleaving  it  more  than  half  way  to  its  base.  The  ascent  in  it  from 
the  Hasbany  is  gradual  and  gentle ; but  on  the  western  side, 
towards  the  Lit&ny,  it  descends  suddenly  and  steeply  to  the  river 
just  below  the  bridge  of  BOrgbQz.  Through  this  notch  passes 
the  road  from  the  Khfin  to  that  bridge  ; and  thence  up  the  side 
of  Lebanon  along  Wady  Sifsaf  to  Kefr  Hfineh  and  Jezzln.'  The 
valley  of  this  notch  is  understood  to  separate  Meij  ’Ay fin  from 
the  district  of  H&sbeiya ; and  is  of  course  the  dividing  line,  in 
this  quarter,  between  the  Pashaliks  of  Sidon  and  Damascus. 

We  kept  along  from  Kaukaba  high  up  around  the  shoulder 
of  the  northern  ball ; and  then  descended  gradually  to  join  the 
road  from  the  Khdu  upon  the  water-shed.  This  we  struck  at 
12.30,  and  began  immediately  the  steep  descent  towards  the 
bridge.  At  12.50  we  stopped  on  the  plateau  of  the  little  Druze 
villa^  of  Bfirghfiz  ; the  latter  being  about  forty  rods  north  of 
us,  and  the  river  and  bridge  still  two  hundred  feet  or  more  below 
us.  The  bridge  is  said  to  be  Roman.  We  here  could  see  the 
character  of  the  river  and  its  chasm  for  some  distance  above  and 
below. 

Immediately  north  of  Bfirghfiz,  a broad  low  spur  or  swell  of 

* Comp.  WlUon  Loads  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  192  sq. 
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ground  is  thrown  off  from  the  base  of  Lebanon  across  the  river  to 
the  eastern  ridge.  This  swell  is  a mile  or  more  in  width.  The 
river  breaks  down  through  the  whole  distance  by  a singular 
chasm,  very  narrow  and  winding,  with  banks  from  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred  feet  high  and  often  approaching  the  perpendic- 
ular. Much  of  this  chasm  we  were  here,  or  afterwards,  able  to 
overlook.  It  makes  many  short  turns  and  sharp  angles.  We 
could  see  the  river  at  the  bottom,  like  a small  mountain  brook, 
tumbling,  foaming,  and  roaring  along  its  steep  rocky  bed.  South 
of  BflrghQz,  for  a short  distance,  the  ground  is  lower,  and  the 
valley  of  the  river  broader  ; and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  for  a 
road  down  the  steep  banks,  and  a bridge  over  the  stream.  Just 
below  the  bridge  the  river  turns  westwards  for  a little  ; and  then 
again  towards  the  south. 

We  stopped  here  near  BQighflz  for  twenty  minutes,  partly  on 
account  of  another  slight  shower.  But  this  was  the  last ; and 
the  afternoon  was  clear  and  cool. 

We  set  off  again  at  1.10,  for  Beldt ; not  by  the  usual  road, 
but  keeping  along  through  the  fields,  without  a path,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  chasm,  which  the  river  has  here  cut  through 
another  ridge  extending  out  from  Lebanon  towards  the  south. 
This  ridge  is  obviously  a prolongation  of  the  southern  foot  of 
Lebanon  itself,  passing  over  into  the  lower  ridge  on  the  east  of 
esh-Shflkif.  The  river  strikes  and  enters  it  very  obliquely  not  far 
below  the  bridge  of  Bflrghtlz ; and  cleaves  it  len^hwise,  but 
nearest  the  eastern  side  ; until  just  below  Belat  the  stream  turns 
almost  at  a right  angle,  and  cute  through  the  ridge  to  its  western 
side.  Here,  issuing  into  a more  open  tract,  it  turns  south  again, 
and  flows  under  esh-ShOWf.  The  ridge  thus  left  upon  the 
eastern  side  is  very  thin,  sharp,  and  steep.  We  kept  along  near 
its  summit ; sometimes  looking  down  into  the  abyss  of  the  tor- 
rent on  our  right ; and  sometimes  passing  around  on  the  eastern 
side  of  high  sharp  peaks.  It  was  a dizzy  and  dangerous  path, 
and  the  ride  highly  exciting.' 

The  general  course  of  the  chasm  from  near  Jisr  BOrghQz  to 
Belat,  is  from  about  N.  E.  by  N.  to  8.  W.  by  8.  The  depth 
varies,  according  to  the  hflls  on  each  side,  from  eight  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  feet.  The  chasm  is  thus  far  tolerably  straight ; 
except  one  obtuse  angle  towards  the  south  in  approaching  Belat 
The  sides  are  very  steep,  but  not  perpendicular,  and  are  coveted 
with  shrubs  ; resembling  the  high  banks  of  the  same  river  east 
of  Jisr  Ka’ka’iyeh  ; though  the  chasm  is  here  narrower  and 
deeper.’ 

We  came  to  the  little  village  of  Belat  at  2.25,  situated  on 

^ Bearings  at  1.80 : BQrghQx  N.  75°  £.  * See  above,  p.  53. 
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the  eastern  side  of  the  chasm,  with  a broad  tract  of  high  ground 
behind  it.  From  the  village  we  descended  five  minutes  to  reach 
the  brow  of  the  cliffs.  Here,  just  before  the  gulf  turns  west, 
the  sides  become  more  perpendicular,  or  at  least  exceedingly 
precipitous.  Eagles  were  soaring  over  the  chasm,  having  their 
nests  in  the  western  cliffs.  At  the  bottom,  just  north  of  the 
village,  is  a mill ; and  a dizzy  path  leads  down  to  it.  The  depth 
of  the  chasm  on  the  eastern  side  is  seven  hundred  feet ; as  ascer- 
tained with  the  aneroid  by  Mr  Thomson  and  Dr  De  Forest  a few 
days  previously.  The  village  lies  stiU  some- two  or  three  hundred 
feet  higher ; and  the  hills  further  north  are  yet  loftier.  The 
western  cliff  is  not  less  than  some  nine  hundred  feet  above  the 
Stream  ; and  its  top  is  apparently  a fine  level  plateau  of  green 
grass  studded  with  small  oak  trees.  The  bottom  of  the  chasm  is 
quite  narrow,  and  is  wholly  filled  by  the  stream.  It  was  a rude 
scene  of  wildness  and  grandeur,  never  to  be  forgotten.  I know 
of  nothing  similar  to  it,  unless  perhaps  the  celebrated  chasm  of 
the  river  Salzach  at  the  Pass  Lueg,  on  the  way  fit>m  Salzburg 
to  Gastein. 

In  the  sides  of  the  chasm,  opposite  to  BeMt,  there  house 
great  numbers  of  the  little  animal  called  Webr,  the  Shaphan  or 
coney  of  Scripture,  the  Hyrax  Syriacua  of  naturalists.  Mr 
Thomson  in  his  former  visits  had  seen  them  coming  out  of  the 
cleffs  and  holes  of  the  rocks ; in  winter  at  midday  ; in  summer 
only  towards  evening.' 

We  left  Belat  at  2.55,  for  Dibbin  and  Judeideh,  on  a general 
course  soutL  At  3.05  we  were  opposite  the  bend  in  the  chasm 
of  the  river,  and  could  look  down  its  westerly  course.  The  sides 
are  here  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  chasm  still  narrower.  At 
the  western  end  is  a spot  called  the  KhQtweh,  where  the  river  is 
said  to  be  more  compressed  than  at  any  other  point.  The  stream 
has  worn  itself  a deep  channel  or  flume  in  the  rock  ; so  narrow, 
it  was  said,  that  one  can  step  across  it.’ 

The  pl^e  where  we  stood  is  an  ancient  site,  now  called  Neby 
Haskln.  Here  were  fragments  of  two  columns,  and  also  two 
sarcophagi  cut  in  an  isolated  rock.  A small  Wady  comes  in 
here  from  the  south,  draining  a pretty  plain  lying  towards  Judei- 
deh. This  plain  is  parallel  to  the  arm  of  the  Meij  which  we 


* S«e  more  oo  khie  animal,  Geeen.  Heb. 
Lex.  art.  , Theeanr.  p.  1467.  See- 
tzen  in  Ritter’s  Erdk.  XV.  p.  596.  Wilson 
Lands  of  the  Bible  & p.  28  sq.  Fresnel 
in  Jonm.  Asiat  Ser.  III.  Tom.  V.  p.  614. 

* This  chasm  had  been  visited  bj  Dr 
De  Forest  a few  da^rs  before,  who  thus 
•peaks  of  it : “ For  some  250  feet  the  ri- 
ver runs  through  a strait,  with  a varying 
width  from  six  to  twelve  feet,  writhing  as 


if  in  torture  and  hastening  to  escape  from 
so  narrow  and  rough  a be«l  At  one  place 
the  width  is  barely  three  feet.  The  swift- 
ness of  the  current  prevented  our  ascer- 
tmning  its  depth.  A pole  eight  feet  long 
did  not  reach  the  bottom  ; and  broke  short 
off  in  the  current  on  a second  attempt. 
The  Khutweh  is  the  western  termination 
of  this  remarkable  pass ; the  banks  below 
having  a more  gentle  slope.”  Ms.  Jounb 
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ascended  on  Thursday  last ; and  is  separated  from  the  latter 
only  by  a small  ridge.  At  3.20  we  passed  Dibhin  in  the  pWn ; 
and  at  3.35  reached  Judeideh,  on  the  western  side  of  the  head  of 
the  plain.* 

Here  we  rested  for  a time,  and  then  sent  on  the  muleteers  by 
the  direct  road  to  Khiyam  ; while  we  proceeded  by  way  of  Tell 
Dibhin,  in  order  to  look  for  some  excavated  sepulchres  we  had 
heard  of.  Leaving  Judeideh  at  4.45,  we  came  at  5.10  to  the 
west  side  of  the  great  TelL  Finding  nothing  here,  we  returned 
on  our  path  a little,  to  a knoll,  where  is  a mere  excavation,  which 
may,  or  may  not,  have  been  a sepulchre.  We  now  at  5.15 
struck  across  the  fields  southeastward  to  the  road  in  the  Meij, 
which  we  had  left  on  Thursday  in  order  to  reach  the  Tell ; and 
followed  it  till  5.45,  when  we  were  opposite  the  broken  dam  and 
reservoir  of  the  great  fountain.'  We  here  turned  to  the  left, 
and  ascended  the  long  declivity  to  Khiyam,  which  we  reached 
at  6.15.  The  direct  distance  from  Judeideh  is  about  three  miles. 
We  pitched  our  tent  among  the  threshing  floors  of  the  village. 

Khiyam  is  the  chief  town  in  the  district  of  Meij  ’Ayhn ; and 
is  reckoned  at  five  hundred  men,  indicating  a population  of  about 
two  thousand  souls.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Met&wileh,  with 
some  Greeks  and  Greek  Catholics.  There  are  a few  Protestants 
from  the  latter  sects  ; and  a Protestant  school  had  been  opened. 

We  could  here  look  down  upon  both  Meij  'Ayto  in  the  west, 
and  Wady  et-Teim  in  the  east.  The  descent  into  the  latter  is 
gradual  and  easy  ; the  valley  is  broader,  and  the  hills  in  it 
lower,  than  further  north.  Indeed,  at  this  point  the  hills  nearly 
cease.  Quite  a number  of  villages  were  likewise  in  sight.' 

The  evening  was  beautiful.  The  moon,  just  in  her  second 
quarter,  shone  brightly  in  a cloudless  and  serene  sky ; and  the 
heavens  were  studded  with  irmumerable  stars. 

Wednesday,  May  26<A.  The  sun  rose  in  purest  splendour 
from  behind  the  loftiest  peak  of  Hermon.  The  mountain  lay 
before  us  in  aU  its  grandeur,  presenting  a full  view  of  its  west- 
ern side  from  the  ba^  to  the  summit. 

Leaving  Khiyam  at  7.10,  we  bent  our  course  towards  el- 
GhOjar  and  Tell  el-KMy.  Keeping  at  first  along  the  brow  of 
the  ridge,  we  had  at  7.30  from  a projecting  point  a view  of  the 
whole  of  the  Hhleh,  lake  and  all.  The  marsh  seems  to  extend 
up  on  the  western  side  further  than  in  the  middle.  We  soon 


' Beuinga  at  Judeideh  ; Dibhin  N.  15* 
E.  Ibl  S.  70°  E.  Khiyam  S.  20°  E.  8 m. 
' See  above,  p.  874. 

' Bearinga  at  Khiyam : E)I  80^.  'Ain 
KQnyeh  66°.  KhUwtt  el-Biy&d  60°. 
Baaheiyat  el-FQkhSr  73°.  KefV  Horndm 
S6‘.  kefr  ShAba  106°.  el-Mirioh  123°. 


Hbnin  266°.  K&rat  eah-ShSUf  271'. 
K&U'&t  271^°.  Ten  Dibbln  818*.  Ja- 
deideh  886°.  Church  in  do.  880°.  Ktby 
Synd  830t*.  Tanm  NIha  (aonth  peak} 
16°.  Jebel  SAnnln  8r.  Tell  el-Kidy 
176°. 
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liegtm  to  descend  obliquely  and  rather  steeply  towards  the 
H^eh,  hy  a rocky  path  ; and  at  8.10  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
declivity  and  upon  the  plain.  At  8.15  the  ruin  of  Serada  was 
on  our  right,  just  above  the  base  of  the  declivity,  a quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  us.  It  has  several  excavated  septdchres,  now 
used  as  storehouses  for  grain.  The  ruins  of  a former  village  are 
seen  around  and  below  the  caverns.* 

Nearly  opposite  Khiyam  the  hills  within  Wady  et-Teim  dis- 
appear ; and  the  valley  opens  out  towards  the  south  into  a wide 
and  tolerably  level  plain,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the 
western  ridge  to  the  very  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  But  this 
plain  in  the  north  is  much  higher  than  the  region  around  Tell 
el-K&dy ; and  the  latter  again  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
lower  plain  of  the  Hdleh.  In  passing  to  Tell  el-Kddy  we 
descended  no  less  than  three  steps  or  ofi^ts,  here  running  in  the 
direction  from  northeast  to  southwest.  Tell  el-Kddy  itself  is 
connected  with  a fourth  like  offset ; and  there  are  still  two 
others  further  soutL  The  line  of  these  last  three  offsets  runs 
more  from  east  to  west.  The  difference  of  elevation  between 
one  plateau  and  another  is  in  general  not  less  than  fifty  feet ; 
and  sometimes  more. 

We  were  now  upon  the  first  and  highest  plateau,  here  called 
Aid  Serada  ; and  kept  on  across  it  in  the  Erection  of  the  vil- 
lage el-Ghdjar,  marked  by  the  white  dome  of  a Wely.  The 
region  is  volcanic.  Towards  the  eastern  side  of  this  plateau  the 
Hasbfiny  has  its  course,  in  a deep  and  precipitous  gulf  At 
8.50  we  came  to  the  deserted  village  of  Luweizeh,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  gulf ; and  descended  steeply  and  with  difiScnlty 
among  the  trap  boulders  and  globular  basalt  to  the  river  at 
9 o’clock.  It  is  here  larger  than  at  Hdsbeiya,  having  received 
the  stream  coming  from  'Ain  Seraiyib,  under  the  western  base 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh. 

Five  minutes  below  the  ford  is  the  great  fountain  called 
Lnweizdny,  bursting  forth  under  isolated  strata  of  limestone 
rock  on  the  western  margin  of  the  stream.  Thickets  of  olean- 
ders, and  marshy  ground,  prevented  our  reaching  the  fountain  ; 
but  the  size  of  the  stream  below  was  evidently  very  much 
increased.  The  source  was  said  to  be  as  copious  as  the  Neba' 
Hasb&ny,  and  less  fiuctuating.  The  bottom  of  the  valley 
seemed  here  lull  of  springs  ; and  several  small  ones  were  burst- 
ing forth  upon  the  east  side. 

Starting  again  at  9.35,  we  immediately  ascended  the  eastern 
bank  very  obliquely,  and  by  an  easier  road  than  that  on  the 
western  bank.  Here  again  was  the  globular  basalt.  For  a 

’ Seetxen  tpealu  of  Serada  aa  in  lus  da7  inhabited  bj  Chriatians  and  Dnues ; Rei- 

MQ  L p.  882. 
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part  of  the  way  the  path  mns  along  the  brink  of  a precipice, 
and  is  dangerous.  We  could  now  look  down  upon  the  Aort 
limestone  strata  over  the  fountain  ; all  the  rest  is  trap.  Indeed, 
the  river  has  worn  for  itself  this  chasm  in  the  hard  trap  rock 
The  depth  is  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet ; the  chasm  is 
quite  narrow,  with  very  steep,  and  in  some  places  perpendicular 
^nks.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Hasb&ny  on  isBuing  from  its 
mountain  glen,  nearly  opposite  Khiyam,  into  the  great  volcanic 
plain  towards  the  H^eh,  does  not  follow  the  lowest  part  of  the 
plain  ; but  keeps  along  in  its  deep  chasm  through  ^e  western  • 
and  highest  plateau. 

As  we  approached  el-6hQjar,  situated  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  gulf,  we  struck  down  through  the  fields  towards  the  left, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  village  and  gam  the  road  leading  from  it  to 
Tell  el-K&dy.  The  inhabitants  of  Ghfljar,  like  those  of  ’Ain 
Fit  and  Za’ftra,  are  Nusairiyeh  ; and  these  three  villages  contain 
the  only  people  of  that  sect  in  all  the  r^on.  At  9.45  the  vil- 
lage with  its  white  dome,  was  close  on  our  right,  some  forty  rods 
distant.  It  lies  just  on  the  brow  of  the  first  offset,  between  the 
highest  plateau  and  the  next  lower.  The  bridge  known  as  Jin 
el-GhfiJar,  is  at  a considerable  distance  below  the  village.'  On 
each  of  the  two  next  lower  plateaus  was  a small  stream  running 
through  it.  On  the  third  was  a much  larger  stream,  to  which  we 
came  at  10.15  ; it  comes  fix>m  a fountain  at  the  foot  of  Jebel 
esh-Sheikh,  and  falls  into  the  river  that  issues  from  Tell  el- 
K4dy.  The  path  led  along  through  wheat  fields  and  among 
heaps  of  black  basaltic  roeb.  We  reached  the  Tell  at  10.35, 
and  rested  beneath  the  shade  of  the  noble  SindiAn. 

On  approaching  Tell  el-KAdy  from  this  quarter,  the  first 
object  which  strikes  the  eye  is  an  immense  stream  of  the  most 
limpid  water  pouring  from  its  western  side.  The  Tell  is  oblong ; 
its  greatest  length  extending  from  west  to  east.  Its  height,  on 
the  northern  part,  is  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  plain. 
The  western  end  appears  as  if  built  up  with  large  trap  boulders ; 
and  through  these  the  water  gushes  out  sever^  feet  above  the 
base.  It  forms  a little  lake  at  the  bottom,  and  then  rushes 
down  a steep  channel  to  the  next  lower  plateau.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  fountains  in  the  world  ; the  stream  that  issues  from  it 
being  not  less  than  four  times  as  large  as  the  Hasbany,  even 
after  all  the  accessions  which  the  latter  receives. 

Not  all  the  water,  however,  from  the  interior  of  the  Tell, 


* Somewbere  sonthwest  of  el*Gh^jar, 
and  not  far  from  ez>ZAkf  on  the  edge  of 
the  upper  platoao,  would  eeem  to  lie  the 
tract  of  volcanic  stones  and  rocks,  which, 
as  it  would  seem,  M.  De  Saoloy  hits  mag> 


nified  into  the  mins  of  an  immenM 
his  Hasor;  Narradve  XL  pp.  51&-5201  We 
saw  many  such  tracts  bearing  a strikiag 
resemblance  to  ancient  mins;  but  never 
thought  of  making  of  them  rained  cztisa 
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escapes  in  this  way.  In  the  surface  of  the  Tell  directly  above  is 
a cavity  of  some  extent,  into  which  the  water  also  rises  ; and  runs 
off,  as  a considerable  stream,  through  a break  in  the  edge  of  the 
Tell,  tumbling  down  its  southwestern  side.  This  stream  drives 
two  mills,  and  furnishes  water-power  enough  for  any  number. 
It  then  goes  to  join  the  other  river.  This  of  itself  would  be 
regarded  as  a very  larm  fountain.  Just  in  the  break  of  the  Tell 
stands  the  noble  oak  (Sindi&n)  under  which  we  rested.  Its  vast 
boughs  spread  widely  around  ; though  its  trunk  is  not  as  large 
as  some  we  had  seen.  Beneath  it  is  the  pave  of  a Mnhamme- 
dan  saint,  a parallelogram  of  stones  clumsily  laid  up,  with  many 
rags  hanging  upon  the  branches  above.  There  are  also  smaller 
trees  scattered  upon  the  Tell,  and  the  mills  are  almost  buried 
beneath  the  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  Tell  is  situated  about  a mile  and  a half,  a little  west  of 
south,  from  the  southwest  comer  of  the  mountains,  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  western  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  It  is  about 
midway  of  the  Httleh  from  west  to  east.  It  stands  connected 
with  the  step  or  offset  between  two  plateaus  ; so  that  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Tell  is  twice  as  high  as  the  northern,  rising  above 
the  plain  at  its  southern  base  not  less  than  eighty  or  ninety  feet. 
The  form,  though  oblong,  is  irregular.  The  top  is  an  area  of 
several  acres,  perhaps  fifty  rods  in  length,  and  somewhat  highest 
towards  the  east.  It  is  in  part  cultivated,  and  there  were  now 
patches  of  wheat  upon  it ; but  the  greater  portion  was  given  up 
to  rank  pass,  weeds,  thistles,  and  brushwo<^  ; so  that  it  could 
be  exammed  only  with  difSculty.  Singularly  enough,  this  Tell 
and  offset  form  the  dividing  line  between  the  volcamc  and  lime- 
stone formations.  The  TeU  and  all  the  plain  north  are  volcanic  ; 
while  all  the  plain  of  the  Hflleh  south,  as  &r  as  our  examination 
extended,  is  limestone. 

The  elevation  of  this  spot  above  the  sea,  is  six  hundred  forty- 
seven  feet,  as  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  a few  days  before. 

Mr  Thomson  was  the  first,  I believe,  to  regard  this  Tell  as 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,*  in  which  he  has  been  followed 
by  others.  As  the  region  is  volcanic,  and  as  the  lake  Fhiala  is 
held  by  all  to  be  an  ancient  crater,  there  is  no  lack  of  analogy 
or  of  probability  in  supposing  this  Tell  to  be  of  the  same  clm- 
acter.  Still,  Dr  Anderson,  the  geologist  of  the  Dead  Sea  Ex- 
pedition, saw  here  “ no  evidence  of  the  foimer  existence  of  a 
crater."  • 


* In  1643 ; m«  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  184^ 
19a  I find  the  tame  idea  expreeaed  in 
r Smith'e  Ma  Jonmal  in  1844. 

■ In  Lynch's  Official  Report,  p.  108 ; for 
Fhiala  see  p.  110.  Dr  WUson  also  sayi> 


“ The  Tell  seems  to  hare  bad  some  Tolconio 
origin ; bnt  we  did  not  notice  npon  it  any 
appearance  of  a cratar;'  Lands  of  tim 
Bible,  n.  p.  174. 
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On  the  Tell,  near  the  npper  fountain,  are  some  remains  of 
houses,  apparently  not  ancient.  But  the  chief  ruins  are  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Tell.  Here  are  many  heaps  of  stones, 
most  of  them  volcanic  and  of  good  sise.  Among  them  are 
mingled  blocks  of  limestone  squared  ; one  of  these  is  very  long, 
and  has  a groove  along  the  middle.  The  town  which  stood  here 
was  doubtless  built  mainly  of  the  volcanic  stones  of  the  region ; 
and  these  remain,  and  are  some  of  them  quite  large.  Burckhaidt 
was  told  of  foundations  a quarter  of  an  hour  further  north;  bnt 
we  did  not  look  for  them.* 

This  great  fountain  and  stream  is  now  called  el-LeddSn; 
which  may  possibly  be  a corruption  from  the  name  Da»*  Jose- 
phus, while  he  assumes  the  fountain  at  B&nias  as  the  main 
source  of  the  Jordan,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  somewhat  longer 
course,  speaks  also  of  the  fountains  of  “ the  lesser  Jordan”  at 
Dan.’  Of  the  identity  of  these  with  Tell  el-Kfidy,  there  can  be 
no  question. 

The  city  of  Dan,  too,  was  situated  at  these  foimtains  ; and 
the  slight  ruins  upon  the  Tell  are  apparently  its  only  remaina 
The  testimony  of  Josephus  is  explicit.*  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
describe  Dan  as  being  four  Boman  miles  distant  from  Paneas  on 
the  way  to  Tyre ; and  here  too,  they  say,  the  Jordan  breato 
forth.’  The  Targum  of  Jerusalem  likewise  writes  ‘ Dan  of 
Cassarea implying  its  vicinity  to  Ceesarea  PhilippL*  Against 
all  this  testimony,  a single  indefinite  remark  of  Jerome,  in  which 
he  might  be  supposed  to  confound  Dan  with  Paneas,  can  have 
no  weight.’ 

The  story  of  the  founding  of  Dan  is  given  in  the  books  of 
Joshua  and  Judges.  Originally  belonging  to  Sidon,  under  the 
name  of  Lesem  or  Laish,  it  was  seized  and  named  Dan  by  a 
warlike  colony  of  Danites.'  It  became  afterwards  a chief  seat 


* Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  42. 

* Burckbardt  heard  only  the  name 
Dhkn  ; Trav.  p.  42.  Dr  Smith  in  his  Ms. 
Journal,  1844,  writes  thus:  “First,  ed* 
DAn,  by  treating  the  article  as  part  of  the 
word,  may  have  become  Edd4n ; then  with 
the  article  agiun  prefixed,  it  woold  be  el- 
Edddn.  Join  the  I of  the  second  article, 
and  it  becomes  Ledddn ; and  finally  prefix 
the  article  again,  and  yon  have  el-L<^ddn. 
A similar  case,  rery  much  to  the  pmnt,  is 
*Ass(ir,  the  name  of  a public  promen^e 
^jost  ootaide  the  wall  of  Mirfit  Its 

IS  *Ata  es-iSar,  *at  or  upon  the  wail;' 
*Ala  et,  by  a common  oontraetion,  becomes 
*A$y  and  being  then  joined  with  the  word, 
forms  Msswr.  Now  ereiy  day  roa  hear 
'Ala  eb'Assfir ; which,  by  a nsnaf  contrac- 
tion of  *Ala  kf  into  *Alf  becomes  *A1-As- 


sfir ; being  just  a r^wtition  of  the  mas 
pepontion  article,  which  hare  already 
been  incorporated  into  the  word. 

* Joa  B.  J.  4.  L 1,  a!  ^ffswrM 

rhp  fitxphw  *Up8orer  M 

rhp  rfif  pp^,  wpo0w4fLW^m 

ry  Antt  L l(h  L ih.  5. 8.  L 

ib.  8.  8.  4. 

* Joe.  AntL  1.  10.  1.  AApct  sfirat 

7*kp  4l  Mpp  rsv  wpoaarfpphrm 

wrr^,  ib.  5.  8.  1.  ib.  & 8.  4.  B.  J.  4. 
LI. 

* Onomast  arts.  Doa,  Xasso. 

* Taig.  Hieros.  Gen.  14,  14. 

' Hieron.  Comm,  in  Eiech.  xlriu.  18, 
“Dan  . nbi  bodie  Paneas;*  1.  e.  in  tiis 
▼icini^.  Comp.  Geaen.  Notes  on  Borcfc* 
bardt  p.  404.  Reland  Palest  p.  921. 

* Josh.  19,  47.  Jndg.  18,  26-29. 
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of  Jerolmm’s  idolatry,  where  one  of  the  golden  calves  was  set 
up  ; was  conquered  with  other  towns  hy  the  Syrians  ; and  in  the 
days  of  Eusebiiis  was  still  a small  village.'  The  name,  however, 
is  perhaps  best  known,  in  the  almost  proverbial  expression, 
“ from  Dan  to  Beershel»,"  as  denoting  the  whole  length  of  the 
Promised  Land.’ 

Quite  a number  of  places  were  visible  from  the  Tell ; many 
of  which  we  knew  already,  and  others  with  which  we  became 
acquainted  afterwards.  Sid  Dahhd  is  a Wely  on  the  margin  of 
the  Hflleh,  towards  the  foot  of  the  eastern  luUs-  'Azflriyfit  is  a 
high  Tell  with  trees  upon  it,  on  ground  descending  towards  the 
Hfileh.  The  exact  position  of  Sin  Ibl  I do  not  remember ; nor 
was  Banids  yet  in  sight.* 

We  stopped  for  two  hours  under  the  splendid  oak,  rested, 
and  took  lunch.  Our  muleteers  gathered  the  stalks  and  ears  of 
wheat,  nearly  ripe,  but  not  yet  hard  ; bound  them  into  small 
wisps  ; and  roasted  them  over  a blazing  fire.  In  this  way  is 
prepared  a sort  of  parched  grain,  which  is  palatable,  but  not  as 
good  as  that  roasted  on  an  iron  plate.’ 

Finding  that  one  of  the  Dnize  attendants,  sent  with  us  by  the 
Sheikh  in  Hasbeiya,  was  a native  of  the  Hfileh,  and  perfectly 
acquainted  with  it,  we  determined  to  make  an  excursion  into  the 
lower  plain,  and  visit,  if  possible,  the  junction  of  the  various 
streams,  which  pour  their  waters  into  the  Hfileh.  We  therefore 
sent  off  our  muleteers  to  await  us  on  the  road  to  Bfinifis,  near  the 
foot  of  the  hills.  Mounting  at  12.35,  and  descending  along  the 
south  side  of  Tell  el-Kfidy,  we  were  surprised  to  find  ourselves 
(^in  upon  a limestone  formation,  and  also  upon  firm  dry  ground 
instead  of  a marsh.  At  1 o’clock  we  came  to  a low  mound  of 
mbbish  with  cut  stones,  evidently  the  remains  of  a former  town, 
now  covered  thickly  with  thistles.  It  is  called  Difheh  ; and 

Srobahly  marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  Daphne,  mentioned  by 
oeephus  as  near  the  source  of  the  lesser  Jordan  and  the  temple 
of  the  golden  calfi*  Here  are  three  or  four  old  orange  trees ; 

■ 1 K.  12,  2&  29.  15,  20.  Onomatt 
art.  Don. 

* Jadg.  20,  L 1 Sam.  8,  20.  2 Sam. 

17,  11. 

* Bearings  from  Tall  el-K&dj  in  1844  : 

Sin  Ibl  44°.  Mouth  of  Wad^  *Asal  80°. 

Ca«tle  of  B&ni&s  89°.  ^Un  KUnyeh  105°. 

'Ain  Ftt  124°.  Za'firah  126°.  *AxnHySt 
157*°.  Sid  Pah6d  174°.  Difneh  202°. 

Aba  287*.  Hedibad  287°.  el-Ghujar 
316°.  Stirada  819°.  Ibl  353^°. 

* Tell  el-Kidj  is  slightly  mentioned  by 
Seetzen,  Reisen  I.  p.  S37,  comp.  pp.  321, 

823.  Bnrckhardt  visited  and  describes  it ; 
bat,  by  an  error  of  the  pen  or  pro^s,  it  is 
pat  down  as  N.  £.  of  Bdni&s  instead  of 


nearly  west ; Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  42,  Irby 
and  Mangles  did  not  visit  the  spot.  lUch- 
ardson  was  there ; bnt  it  ie  rather  diffi- 
ciUt  to  recognise  Tell  eUKady  in  his  FU  tl 
Katkri ; Trav.  II.  p.  449  sq.  The  best 
pablisbed  aoconnt  is  by  Mr  Thomson, 
Bibliotb.  Sac.  1846,  p.  196  sq.  Comp. 
Wilson  Lands  of  the  Bible  II.  p.  170  sq. 

* Josephus  says,  B.  J.  4.  1.  1,  that  the 
marshes  of  the  lake  extend  up 

^ 

rbr  ^ujvpby  icaXot^^cror  , 

rhr  rqf  xp*^^  Bobr  rrdy  rrX.  Here 
Havercamp  and  Reland  (p.  263)  propose 
to  read  Aarns  for  which  however 

is  unnecessary.  The  present  existenoe 
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several  stumps  of  palm  trees  ; and  also  some  pomegranates  and 
fig  trees  looking  very  old. 

The  tract  for  some  distance  south  is  called  Aid  Difheh.  It 
was  now  covered  with  glorious  fields  of  wheat,  cultivated  by 
people  from  Hasbeiya  ; and  was  everywhere  studded  with  noble 
oaks  and  other  trees.  Five  minutes  south  of  Difheh  was  a 
magnificent  MclMm  or  red  oak,  the  branches  of  which  were  full 
of  bird’s  nests  ; a peculiarity  which  even  Mr  Thomson  had  never 
before  seen  in  Syria.  Just  here  was  another  step  or  offset  to  the 
next  lower  plateau.  Streams  of  water,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable size,  were  every  where  flowing  in  great  abimdance ; 
being  mostly  canals  drawn  from  the  Ledd&n  southeastward 
towards  the  river  of  Bfini&s.  In  like  manner  many  canals  are 
also  led  out  from  the  Hasbany,  for  the  purpose  of  similar  irriga- 
tion. 

At  1.20  we  reached  a place  called  el-Mansftry,  at  the  last 
step  or  offset  down  to  the  lowest  plain.  This  is  a station  of  the 
fixed  Ghawarineh  ; who  dwell  in  tents,  but  do  not  move  about. 
They  have  a few  magazines  with  mud  walls  and  rooft  of  straw, 
where  they  store  both  grain  and  straw,  but  chiefly  the  latter. 
The  wheat  is  mostly  carried  to  the  villages,  or  sold.  Some  fine 
trees  mark  this  place  also ; and  there  are  two  or  three  millB 
driven  by  a stream  from  the  Leddfin,  which  is  bron^t  down  the 
offset.  There  were  said  to  be  not  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
such  streams  drawn  from  that  river.  Here  too  were  many  bees. 
The  hives  are  merely  cylinders  of  wicker  work  coated  with  mud, 
and  laid  up  together  in  a sort  of  pyramidal  stack,  protected  by  a 
rude  thatch  or  an  old  tent-mat.  We  saw  many  hundreds  of 
these  hives  in  the  plain.  The  ever  flowering  Htlleh  is  a fine 
range  for  the  bees,  and  large  quantities  of  honey  are  here 
gathered. 

We  were  now  upon  the  lower  plain  of  the  Hffleh,  and  could 
see  the  stream  from  Bfini&s  meandering  on  our  left,  and  not  far 
distant.  At  1.40  we  came  upon  it  and  forded  it ; and  ten  min- 
utes later  forded  it  again.  Just  here,  on  its  elevated  right  bank, 
is  a rather  conspicuous  Wely  called  Sheikh  Hazaib,  with  trees 
and  a few  tents  near  it ; another  fixed  station  of  the  Qhaw&rineh. 
Passing  on  we  had  at  1.55,  close  on  our  right,  the  main  stream 
from  Tell  el-Kady,  miming  parallel  to  that  from  Bfini&s,  with  a 
swift  current,  in  a deep  narrow  channel,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  was  almost  wholly  concealed  by 
the  canes  and  bushes  that  line  the  banks.  At  2 o'clock  we  came 
to  the  junction  of  these  two  streams,  in  a broad  open  area,  where 
the  river  sjireads  itself  out.  We  here  forded  the  Ledd&n  ; the 

ber«  of  the  name  Difoeh  supports  Uie  com-  Targ.  and  Vnlg.  Nnm.  84|  11;  pfobabijr 
mou  reading. — A DaphnU  is  read  in  the  a corruption  for 
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water  coming  nearly  up  to  the  horses’  bellies.  At  2.10  we 
struck  a smaller  branch  from  the  Tell,  taken  out  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation,  and  very  turbid.  It  is  called  Bureij.  We  forded 
it,  and  went  on. 

At  length,  at  2.20,  we  came  upon  the  Hasbftny  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  other  tmited  streams.  This  spot  is  a third  of  a 
mile  north  of  Tell  Sheikh  Yflsuf,  the  southernmost  Tell  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain.'  The  distance  from  Tell  el-Kady  is  about 
five  miles.  From  the  junction  the  united  stream  passes  down 
on  the  west  side  of  Tell  Sheikh  Yflsuf,  and  pursues  its  course 
southward  through  the  flat  marshy  plain  of  the  lower  HfUeh  to 
the  lake.  Above  the  junction  the  streams  were  all  running 
swiftly  in  channels  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
plain. 

The  relative  size  of  the  three  streams  we  estimated  as 
fellows.  That  from  B&ni&s  is  twice  as  large  as  the  Hasbany  ; 
while  the  Leddfin,  including  its  branch  the  Bureij,  is  twice  if 
not  three  times  the  size  of  that  from  B&ni&s.  The  river  below 
the  junction  is  apparently  about  as  large  as  the  Jordan  at  the 
Jisr  Benat  Ya'kdb. 

The  stream  from  Bdni&s  is  here  the  clearest  of  all,  being 
less  used  for  irrigation  ; and  is  crowded  with  fish.  The  water 
of  the  Leddan  is  of  a turbid  ash  colour.  That  of  the  Hasbdny 
is  muddy  and  of  a dark  yellow.  At  the  junction,  as  it  entered 
the  main  stream,  its  yeUow  waters  were  crowded  to  the  western 
bank,  as  far  as  we  coidd  see ; forming  a narrow  strip  not  wider 
than  a sixth  part  of  the  whole. 

The  Derdarah,  coming  from  Meij  'Ayftn,  we  did  not  see ; 
nor  did  wo  here  gain  any  information  respecting  it.  As  we  saw 
it  the  week  before  from  the  high  point  south  of  Hifnin,  it  appeared 
to  wind  through  the  western  part  of  the  plain,  and  unite  with 
the  Hasbany,  probably  above  the  main  junction.  As  however 
this  stream  dries  up  in  summer,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
reckoned  among  the  perennial  sources  of  the  Jordan,  we  did  not 
take  it  into  account  in  our  examination.* 

From  Bheikh  Hazaib  southwards  the  plain  of  the  Hhleh 
appears  as  a dead  level  quite  down  to  the  lake  ; a distance  of 
six  miles  or  more.  On  the  west  side,  the  marsh  extends  up 
north  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  streams,  or  even  ferther ; 
while  on  the  eastern  side  the  land  is  tilled  almost  down  to  the 
lake.  The  rich  soil  is  everywhere  a deposit,  which  has  been 
fermed  as  the  lake  and  marsh  have  been  gradually  filled  up,  by 

' Bearing*  from  the  junction  of  the  fountain*  of  MeU&hah  and  Bel&t,  at  the 
•trpamfl  In  the  Hftleh : H6alo  807%  Tell  foot  of  the  vreetern  hille.  For  these  see 
el-Kddy  27%  Castle  of  BAniAs  65%  Vol.  II.  pp.  486,  486.  [lii.  841.]  W.  Thom- 
* Nor  did  we,  of  coarse,  Tisit  the  large  son  in  BiblioOi.  Sac.  1846.  p.  l99. 
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the  annual  contribudons  of  the  different  streame  daring  the 
\rinter  and  spring  floods.  Mr  Thomson  compared  it  with  the 
soil  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  extremely 
fertile  ; and  all  kinds  of  grain  grow  in  it  abundantly.  Large 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  dhurah  (maize)  yellow  and  white,  simsim 
(sesame),  rice,  and  other  plants,  are  obtained  with  very  little 
labour.  Bice  is  sown  on  the  hard  and  chapped  ground  ; and  is 
merely  flooded  with  water.  The  yield  is  good,  but  the  quality 
inferior. 

This  region  still  merits  the  praise  accorded  to  it  by  the 
Danite  spies  : “We  have  seen  the  land,  and  behold,  it  is  very 

good,  ....  a place  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything  that  is  in 
the  earth.”  ' The  climate,  however,  is  hot  and  too  unhealthy  for 
any  inhabitants,  except  the  GhawdrineL  But  their  hones, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  fatten  on  the  rich  pastures  ; while  large  herds 
of  black  and  almost  hairless  buffalos  (of  which  we  saw  many) 
luxuriate  in  the  streams  and  in  the  deep  mire  of  the  mardies. 

Thus  another  problem  of  physical  geography  wsis  now 
determined.  The  upper  branches  of  the  Jordan  unite  and  flow 
to  the  lake  of  the  Hftleh  as  one  stream.’ 

Wo  returned  by  the  same  way  to  el-Manstiry.  From 
thence,  at  3.30,  we  struck  off  to  the  right  towards  the  northeast, 
to  gain  the  road  from  Tell  el-Kady  to  Banias  near  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  where  our  muleteers  were  waiting.  The  lofty  masses 
of  Hermon  were  now  directly  before  us.  Overagainst  us  came 
down  the  vast  gorge  of  Wady  el-'Asal,  seeming  to  cleave  the 
mountain  almost  to  its  base,  and  issuing  from  it  between  two 
high  bulwarks.  It  separates  the  lower  western  ridge,  already 
described,  from  the  loftier  central  ridge  and  summits  of  the 
moimtain.  More  to  the  right  the  castle  of  Banids  towered  in 
its  strength.  We  kept  on  through  the  fields,  sometimes  without 
a path,  and  fording  several  streams  from  the  Ledddn.  Many 
herds  of  cattle  were  at  pasture  in  the  fields  ; and  at  one  of  the 
fords  a large  herd  was  crossing.  On  our  right,  at  the  distance 
of  a mile  or  two,  was  a large  W'ely  with  windows,  looking  like  a 
dwelling  house  ; a place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Miihamm^ans  at 
certain  seasons.  I suppose  it  to  be  the  Sid  Dahdd  mentioned 
above. — At  415  we  joined  our  muleteers  upon  the  Bdnias  road. 

Between  this  point  and  Banids  lay  the  supposed  danger  of 


> Jodg.  18,  9.  10. 

* See  more  on  the  region  of  the  Hhleh 
InVoi.  II.  pp.  4S6,  436.  [iil  841-843] 
The  name  eUHAleh  wu  alieedj  applied  to 
the  district  which  contains  the  by 
Bohaeddin,  in  the  twelfth  centnry ; Vita 
Salad,  p.  98.  Bnt  the  name  seems  to  have 
existed  also  in  ancient  times ; for,  accord- 
ing to  Josephns,  Augustus  gave  to  Ilerod 


the  districts  whidi  had  belonged  to  Zeno- 
doms,  lying  between  Trachoni^  and  Gsli* 
lee,  viz.  Paneas,  and  OuXA^o,  and  the  re* 
gioD  round  about.  To  this  OvAd5ti,  snd 
to  the  situation,  the  modem  lUdtX  well 
corresponds.  Jos.  Antt  16.  10.  8;  oomp. 
B.  J.  1.  20.  4.  Tuch  in  Zeitsdir.  iL  iw»g. 
Gee.  IL  p.  428,  note. 
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Dnize  robbers.  We  were  now  eleven  persons  in  all  ; a mule- 
teer from  Sidon  having  joined  us.  Six  were  armed,  and  five 
were  themselves  Druzes.  My  companion  now  searched  for  our 
letter  of  introduction  from  the  Dime  Sheikh,  and  discovered 
that  he  had  left  it  at  Hfisbeiya  in  the  pocket  of  another  coat. 
But  we  went  on  gaily  ; and  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of 
robbers  so  long  as  we  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Biini&s. 

Mounting  at  4.30,  we  turned  off  a few  steps  on  the  right,  to 
look  at  a Khdn  called  Duweir,  with  a few  rude  buddings,  erected 
out  of  the  materials  of  an  earlier  place  now  in  ruins.  These 
are  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hilL 

We  immediately  ascended  the  steep  slope,  and  camb  out  at 
the  top  upon  the  beautiful  terrace  on  which  Biinias  is  situated. 
Passing  on  among  fine  copses  of  trees,  and  splendid  fields  of 
wheat,  and  water-courses  drawn  from  the  noble  fountain,  we 
came  at  5.05  much  exhausted  to  the  village  in  the  angle  of  the 
mountains.  Here  we  pitched  our  tent  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
spreading  terebinths  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers.' 

This  terrace  of  Bdni5s  was  to  me  an  entirely  new  feature  in 
the  region  ; no  traveller  had  ever  mentionetl  it.*  Towards  the 
north  it  abuts  upon  the  flank  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  between  the 
gorge  of  Wady  el-’Asal  and  the  angle  of  the  mountain  with  the 
eastern  hills ; on  the  east  it  lies  against  the  declivity  of  the 
same  range  ; while  on  the  south  it  runs  together  and  mingles 
with  the  gentler  slopes  of  the  same  hills.  It  is  thus  nearly  trian- 
gular ; is  highest  towards  the  north  ; and  slopes  very  gently 
towards  the  south.*  The  elevation  at  Banias,  in  the  interior 
northeastern  ande,  is  eleven  hundred  forty-seven  feet  above  the 
sea  ; being  five  hundred  feet  higher  than  Tell  el-Kady.  In  this 
angle  the  great  fountain  bursts  Ibrth  ; and  sends  its  waters  down 
a ravine  of  its  own,  southwest  to  the  plain  of  the  Hdleh.  Yet 
they  are  also  drawn  off  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  terrace  ; 
and  are  even  carried  down  its  western  declivity,  to  irrigate 
portions  of  the  plain  below,  to  which  the  waters  from  Telb 
el-Kftdy  cannot  be  conducted. 

The  formation  of  the  terrace  is  wholly  limestone  ; but  at 
BiiniuB  the  igneous  rocks  again  present  themselves.* 

The  wall  of  hills  on  the  east  of  the  HiUch,  is  much  lower 
than  the  mountains  which  shut  in  the  lake  and  plain  on  the 


' Seetien,  UeiMo  1.  p.  384.  E.  Smith 
in  Mt.  Joarn.  1844.  W.  M.  Thomson  in 
Biblioth.  Surra.  1846,  p.  188.  Do  Sanlc/ 
Narrative,  II.  p.  634. 

* The  only  alloaioo  to  it  U by  Mr  Thom- 
■on:  **Tbe  platform,  or  terrace,  upon 
which  U built,  may  be  elevated 

about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  extensive 
VoL.  UL— 34 


plain;**  Biblioth.  Sftcra,  1846,  p.  187..Bnt 
this  gives  no  idea  of  the  reality. 

* Except  in  form,  this  terrace  haa  a 
general  resemblance  to  that  at  Pella;  see 
above,  pp.  821,  825. 

* Dr  Anderson  in  Lynch's  Official  Ex- 
port, pp.  108,  109. 
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west.  It  rises  gradually  and  brokenly  to  table  land  on  the 
top  ; on  which,  at  some  distance  back,  are  seen  a line  of  Tells 
extending  from  north  to  south ; the  southernmost  of  which  is  Tell 
Fcras.  This  broad  ridge  is  thrown  off  from  the  southeastern 
base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ; and  extends  southwards  until  it  is 
lost  in  the  table  land  on  the  east  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  We 
took  pams,  both  here  and  afterwards,  to  learn  the  name  of  this 
ridge  among  the  people  ; but  could  hear  it  spoken  of  only  as 
Jebel  Heish. 

Two  principal  Wadys  come  down  from  the  east  upon  the 
terrace  near  its  angle.  The  northern  one  is  Wady  KhOshiibeh, 
on  the  north  of  the  fountain  and  the  castle  ; the  other  is  Wady 
Za’hreh  on  the  south  of  the  village.' 

During  the  evening  we  received  a note  left  for  us  by  Dr  De 
Forest  and  his  party,  who  had  spent  a night  at  Buni&s  a week 
previously.  We  thus  learned  the  result  of  his  observations  with 
the  aneroid,  as  given  above. 

Thursday,  May  21th. — We  had  planned  for  to-day  an  excur- 
sion to  the  lake  Phiala  ; to  return  by  way  of  the  castle  on  the 
mountain.  I defer  therefore,  for  the  present,  the  more  detailed 
account  of  the  fountain  and  village  of  Bdnids. 

The  general  direction  of  that  lake  from  Banius  is  a little 
south  of  east.  Setting  off  at  8 o’clock,  we  passed  out  of  the 
village  at  the  southeast  corner,  without  crossing  the  brook  of 
W’^ady  Za’dreh.  This  Wady  comes  down  steeply  through  open 
ground  from  the  southeast,  around  the  southwest  end  of  a high 
ridge  ; the  other  side  of  which  is  skirted  by  the  same  Wady 
running  southwest.  As  the  Wady  thus  sweeps  around  the  end 
of  the  ridge,  and  reaches  the  western  base  of  the  higher  hills,  it 
is  apparently  cut  off  and  covered  over  by  a sloping  plain  or 
gentle  declivity  of  arable  land  ; through  which,  however,  it 
breaks  down  by  a very  deep  and  narrow  chasm  in  the  underlying 
volcanic  rock,  writh  jagged  perpendicular  sides.  This  cbasm 
extends  almost  down  to  Bdnias  ; and  is  so  narrow,  as  hardly  to 
be  noticed  until  one  comes  quite  near  to  it.  Our  course  lay 
more  to  the  left.  We  crossed  a small  Wady  and  brook ; then 
wound  to  the  right  up  a steep  hill  ; and  at  8.50  came  to  a 
fountain  below  ’Ain  Ktinyeh.  At  9 o’clock  we  reached  that 
village  ; from  which  Htinin  bore  due  west. 

We  now  struck  up  over  the  high  ridge,  around  the  south- 
western end  of  which  Wady  Za’areh  comes  down.  The  ascent 
was  very  steep.  Beaching  the  top  at  9.20,  we  kept  along  high 
on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  ridge,  having  W ady  Za’&reh  at 

# * So  written  bj  t>r  Smith.  Mr  Thom-  Kyd ; Trav.  pp.  88,  40.  We  oonld  dc4 
•on  writes  Sa'ary.  This  is  the  rarine  spo-  bear  of  any  snob  oatne. 
ken  of  by  Bnickhardt  as  Wady  Kyb  or  el- 
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first  deep  below  us,  here  running  southwest.  Descending  very 
obliquely  and  gradually,  we  came  at  9.45  to  the  channel  of  the 
Wady  with  its  pleasant  stream.  Here  was  also  a pretty  cascade, 
the  water  felling  over  a rock  ten  feet  high,  along  three  crevices, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  three  white  ribbons  of  loam.  On 
the  south  bank  of  the  Wady  is  a Mczra’ah  or  goat  village,  called 
Mesddy  ; consisting  of  a dairy  hut  or  two,  where  the  goats, 
which  range  these  hills  in  summer,  are  gathered  at  night  and 
milked.  Below  this  point  the  brook  descends  rapidly  by  a wild 
volcanic  gorge,  until  sweeping  around  the  end  of  the  ridge  it 
turns  northwest  towards  Banias. 

Crossing  the  brook,  we  bent  our  couree  a little  more  south- 
east ; and  at  9.55  reached  the  brink  of  the  lake  on  its  north 
side.  In  seven  minutes  more  we  rode  down  the  steep  declivity 
to  the  margin  of  the  water.  F rom  the  brow  above,  the  village 
of  Mejdel  Shems  bore  N.  20°  E.  distant  about  two  miles. 

The  lake  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  bowl,  apparently  an 
ancient  crater  ;*  not  less  than  from  a hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  tract.  The  form 
is  an  irregular  circle  ; the  diameter  of  the  water  being  a mile 
and  perhaps  more.  It  made  upon  me  the  impression  of  a larger 
lake  than  I had  anticipated.  The  tract  around  is  high  table 
land,  rising  on  the  south  of  the  lake  almost  at  once  into  wooded 
or  bushy  hills  ; and  skirted  at  some  distance  on  the  east  likewise 
by  a wooded  range.  The  declivities  of  the  basin  itself  are 
dreary  and  desolate,  with  only  an  occasional  shrub  and  a few 
patches  of  tillage  ; but  the  country  around,  though  not  fertile, 
is  more  cultivated. 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  stagnant  and  impure,  with  a slimy 
look.  Just  at  the  margin  it  was  muddy  for  a few  feet ; and  did 
not  seem  to  be  clear  and  pure  in  any  part.  At  a short  distance 
fiwrn  the  shore  was  a broad  belt  of  water  plants,  now  turned 
brown,  and  in  some  places  resembling  islands.  The  middle  of 
the  lake  was  free.  Wild  ducks  were  swimming  in  different  parts. 
A laige  hawk  was  sailing  above  them,  and  occasionally  swooping 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  if  to  seize  a duck  or  a frog. 
Our  Druzes  fired  at  him,  and  broke  his  wing  ; he  fell  among  the 
water  plants,  and  could  not  there  be  reached.  Myriads  and 
myriads  of  frogs  lined  the  shores  ; and  it  was  amusing  to  see 
them  perched  thickly  along  the  stones,  as  if  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  to  keep  off  intruders.  It  is  the  very  paradise  of  frogs. 
The  lake  supplies  the  whole  country  with  leeches ; which  are 
gathered  by  men  wading  in,  and  letting  the  leeches  festen  them- 
selves upon  their  legs.  The  ground  along  the  margin  is  mostly, 

‘ So  Dr  Anderson  in  LTnch'i  0£  Rep.  p.  110. 
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without  reeds  or  nishes  ; and  is  covered  with  small  black  volcanic 
stones.  The  shores  and  sides  of  the  crater  exhibit  everywhere 
small  glistening  black  crystals,  resembling  hornblende.' 

There  seems  no  room  for  question  but  that  this  lake  is  the 
ancient  Phial  a described  by  Josephus  ; so  called  from  its  bowl- 
like form,  and  situated  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from 
Crosarea  Philippi  to  Trachonitis.’  But  the  position  and  every 
circumstance  go  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  legend, 
which  made  this  lake  a feeder  of  the  fountain  at  Bfini&s.*  Not 
only,  in  such  case,  must  its  waters  pass  under  the  brook  of  the 
Za’areh  ; but  the  supply  of  such  a fountain  would  in  one  day 
exhaust  the  lake.  The  bright,  limpid,  sparkling  waters  of  the 
former  can  have  no  connection  with  the  dark,  stagnant,  slimy 
masses  which  fill  the  latter. 

Seetzen  heard  of  the  lake,  but  did  not  visit  it.'  Burckhardt 
makes  no  allusion  to  it.  It  was  first  examined  by  Irby  and 
Mangles,  in  passing  from  Damascus  to  Banids  in  1818.'  Of  late 
years  it  has  been  several  times  visited.*  The  present  name  is 
usually  given  as  Birkct  er-Riim  ; but  we  heard  distinctly  the 
pronunciation  Birket  er-  Run ; and  so  Seetzen  heard  it  and  gives 
it  in  Arabic  letters.’ 

We  left  the  upper  brow  of  the  lake  at  10.25,  on  a couise 
about  N.  N.  W.  in  order  to  go  directly  to  the  oaks  of  Shedth 
Othman  el-Huzdry.  We  crossed  the  fields  without  a path,  and 
came  after  ten  minutes  to  the  Wady  Za’ftreh  higher  up  than 
before.  We  found  it  here  a narrow  but  very  pretty  meadow-like 
plain,  with  a fine  brook.  A little  farther  up,  on  our  right,  was 
a Wely  in  the  valley,  caUetl  Sheikh  Yafftry  ; from  which  fliis 
upper  part  of  the  valley  takes  the  name  of  Meij  Yafrtry.'  We 
could  here  see  it  coming  down  quite  from  the  southeastern  base 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ; the  mountain  rising  at  once  out  of  this 
little  plain  to  an  elevation  of  four  thousand  feet  or  more  above  it. 


* Dr  Andencm  1.  c.  p.  110. 

* Job.  B.  J.  3.  10.  7,  All  this  corres- 
ponds exactly  ; and  tlicre  is  no  other  body 

water  in  the  region  to  which  the  de- 
■criptioir  is  at  all  applicable.  Two  circum- 
stances show,  however,  that  Josephuti  hiro- 
seir  bad  not  seen  the  lake.  He  says  it  is 
a hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  Caesarea ; 
while  in  fact  it  is  little  more  than  half 
that  distance.  He  speaks  also  of  the  wa- 
ter as  always  up  to  the  brim,  and  never 
nmning  over. 

* Joe.  B.  J.  ibid. 

* Keisen,  1.  pp.  334,  335. 

* Travels  p.  287.  [87.] 

* By  Mr  Tipping  in  1842 ; Biblioth.  Sac. 
1848,  pp.  IS,  14.  Mr  Thomson  about 


1844;  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  191.  Capt 
Ncwbold,  about  the  same  time  ; Joum.  of 
R.  Asiat  Soc.  XVI.  p.  8.  Dr  Andemai 
in  1H48;  see  Lunch’s  Off.  Rep.  p.  110. 
See  Ritter  XV.  p.  174  sq. — Mr  Ti;^g 
visited  also  a Birkeh  “ n<wth  d*  JubUata, 
veiy'  high,  iu  the  centre  of  a small  obl«Hig 
plain,  under  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  with  muddy 
water,  hlled  by  the  melting  of  the  mow. 
It  nearly  dries  up  in  summer,  and  is  sboot 
260  feet  in  diameter."  ibid.  According  to 
Capt.  Newbold  this  is  called  Birket  el- 
Mcrj  cl-Man,  and  flows  to  Wady  el  'Asal; 
Journ.  of  R Asiat  Soc  XAT.  p.  16  sq. 

’ Reisen  I pp  334,  33.'*. 

• This  is  the  little  plain  and  tomb  men- 
tioned by  Irby  and  Mangles;  p.  286.  [87.] 
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It  is  the  lower  southwestern  peak  of  esh-Sheikh,  which  is  here 
seen,  radiant  with  its  icy  crown. 

Beyond  this  plain,  on  the  east,  a spur  is  thrown  off  from  esh- 
Sheikh,  that  is,  from  below  the  saddle  between  the  two  peaks, 
much  lower  than  the  mountain,  though  still  high  ; which  how- 
ever soon  sinks  down  towards  the  south  into  wooded  hills  of  no 
great  elevation.  These  form  the  line  of  Tells  already  spoken  of 
as  ending  in  Tell  el-Feras.  This  is  strictly  the  Jebel  Heish. 
The  Damascus  road  passes  out  of  the  little  pl^  over  a notch 
in  this  ridge  ; and  so  down  the  other  side  by  way  of  Beit  Jenn. 
The  ridge  which  we  had  crossed  on  our  way  up,  was  now  before 
us,  skirting  the  little  plain  or  valley  on  the  northwest.  It  has  its 
beginning  in  like  manner,  at  the  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh ; 
where,  west  of  the  little  plain,  the  large  village  of  Mejdel  esh- 
Shems  lies  among  the  hills.  Near  that  village  a valley  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge  has  its  head,  and  passes  down  westward 
on  the  north  of  the  castle.  We  crossed  the  brook  and  plain ; 
and  ascended  the  ridge,  reaching  the  top  at  10.55.  Here  both 
the  great  fortresses  of  B5ni&s  and  esh-Shflklf  lay  before  us.' 

We  now  kept  along  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the  ridge, 
descending  gradually  and  obliquely  ; and  crossed  the  Damascus 
road,  which  here  passes  along  on  the  declivity  of  the  ridge  to 
Mejdel.  The  Wady  below  on  our  right  opens  out  into  a small 
basin,  partially  cultivated.  About  11.40  the  ridge  on  our  left, 
now  high  above  us,  apparently  a spur  or  point  of  that  adjacent 
to  Merj  YafQry,  suddenly  terminated  in  a high  bluff ; while  a 
low  ridge  from  its  foot  ran  off  northwest  towards  the  castle. 
We  kept  along  the  latter  ; and  at  11.55  came  to  the  tomb  of 
Sheikh  ’Othman  Huztiry,  on  a knoU  or  hummock  upon  the  ridge. 
The  knoll  is  covered  with  a copse  of  noble  oak  trees,  forming  a 
truly  venerable  grove,  with  a deep  religious  gloom.  The  Wely 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  grove,  merely  a common  Muslim  tomb 
surrounded  by  a shabby  stone  wall.  Just  below,  on  the  south- 
west, is  a small  fountain,  'Ain  cl-HdzAry  ; and  here  too  b the 
head  of  the  open  Wady,  which  runs  down  on  the  south  of  the 
castle. — Around  the  Wely  are  no  remains  whatever  ; and  none 
have  ever  existed  there.  The  castle  bore  N.  75°  W.  aboutthree 
eighths  of  a mile  distant.  Between  this  point  and  the  castle 
was  another  like  point  or  knoU,  about  equally  high. 

From  Sheikh 'Othm5n  el-Hazilry  we  could  look  up  along  the 
great  Wady  or  chasm,  which  comes  down  from  the  very  ba!^  of 
the  southwestern  peak  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  to  the  village  of  Jub- 
b&ta,  situated  on  its  eastern  brink.  Up  through  this  chasm  wo 

' Beiring*  at  10.  SB,  on  ridm ; Cutinof  North  ride  of  Phitla  167*,  diet,  shout 
BloUs  282°.  KATst  erii-ShilUr  296*.  It  mUs. 

Vou  IU.-34* 
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could  RPC  the  snows  of  the  summit.  Below  JubbSta  the  chasm 
become.s  narrower  and  deeper  ; and,  turning  more  west,  it  cuts 
off  from  the  very  flank  of  esh-Sheikh  the  tliin  sharp  ridge  on 
which  the  castle  stands.  This  is  Wady  Khflshubeh  ; and  passes 
on  down  to  Bunias  on  the  north  of  the  fountain.  Just  above 
the  castle  it  is  joined  by  the  Wady  from  Mejdel,  now  also 
become  a ehasm. 

■ Leaving  the  Wely  at  1.20  we  came  in  seven  minutes  to  the 
next  knoll  ; on  which  are  a few  remains  called  Hazhry.  There 
are  here  some  trivial  foundations,  but  no  masses  of  ruina 
Possibly  a small  outpost  of  the  castle  may  have  Stood  here  ; but 
the  remains  are  more  like  those  of  a Mezra’ah  or  goat  village.  This 
is  doubtless  the  site  of  which  Burckhardt  heard  ; but  which  by 
some  mistake  he  reports  as  “ the  ruins  of  a city  called  Hazhry 
one  hour  to  the  north"  of  Sheikh ’Othuidn  el-Hfizflrj’.'  This 
distance  would  remove  the  ruins  to  some  point  among  the  inacces- 
sible steeps  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ; where  certainly  no  such  city 
ever  existed.  It  is  therefore  an  error,  when  Ritter  assumes, 
that  in  this  quarter  was  situated  the  ancient  Hazor  of  the  books 
of  Joshua  and  Judges.* — This  was  now  the  third  Hazhr  or 
Hazhry  that  I had  visited  ; neither  of  which  can  be  regarded 
as  the  Hazor  of  Scripture. 

Leaving  Hazhry  we  descended  to  the  deep  saddle  between  it 
and  the  castle  ; and,  climbing  a very  steep  and  difiScult  ascent 
to  the  latter,  wo  kept  along  the  southern  wall,  and  reached,  at 
1.50,  the  o^y  entrance,  through  one  of  the  southern  towers. 
Here  we  found  ourselves  within  the  most  extensive  and  best  pre- 
served ancient  fortress  in  the  whole  country.*  It  stands  upon 
the  eastern  and  highest  point  of  the  thin  ridge  sliced  off  (as  it 
were)  from  the  flank  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  by  the  Wady  KhO- 
shiibch  ; and  which  is  connected  only  with  the  ridge  of  Haztiry 
towards  the  E.  S.  E.  by  the  saddle  just  mentioned.  The  castle 
covers  this  high  thin  point ; and  follows  its  irregularities.  We 
estimated  its  length  from  east  to  west  at  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  feet ; its  breadth  at  each  end  being  about  two  hundred 
feet ; wliile  in  the  middle  it  is  only  from  one  half  to  two  thirds 
as  broad.  The  direction  of  the  ridge  is  from  E.  N.  E.  to 
W.  S.  W.* 

The  interior  of  the  fortress  is  an  uneven  area  of  four  or  five 
acres.  In  some  parts  the  rock  still  rises  higher  than  the  walls ; in 
others  the  ground  was  now  ploughed  and  planted  with  tobacco 
and  other  vegetables.  Here  are  also  several  houses,  forming  a 

* Btirckbnrdt,  Trav.  p.  44.  which  however  teems  lees  ancient  Abol- 

* Enlk.  XV.  p.  2C0  sq.  comp.  p.  206.  feda  Tab.  Syr.  p.  106. 

* Mr  Thomson  was  dUposed  to  except  ^ The  cattle  bears  from  B^ias  N.  71* 
perhaps  the  K&rnt  el-Merkab,  north  of  E.  and  tills  is  about  tha  line  of  the  ridge. 
Xortosai  Known  also  as  Baluius  or  BcUuaa; 
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small  village.  The  fortress  was  dependent  for  water  wholly  on 
its  cisterns.  One  of  these,  in  the  open  area  near  the  western 
end,  is  of  immense  size  ; and  even  now  contained  much  water. 
Others  are  found  in  different  parts.  Besides  these,  there  exists  a 
large  reservoir  outside  of  the  castle  in  the  saddle  helow  the  east- 
ern end. 

The  western  and  lower  end  of  the  fortress,  which  overlooks 
the  whole  region  below,  exhibits  in  some  parts  specimens  of  the 
heaviest  and  finest  work.  At  the  northwest  comer  especially, 
large  stones  lie  scattered,  which  are  six  or  eight  feet  in  length, 
finely  wrought,  and  bevelled.  Several  of  the  towers  along  the 
southern  w^  are  in  like  manner  finished  with  superior  bevelled 
work.  In  particular,  one  round  tower,  with  fine  sloping  work 
below,  presents  a finished  bevel  at  least  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  tower  Hippicus  at  Jerasalem. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  ridge  is  the  highest ; and  this  was 
taken  advantage  of,  to  form  an  upper  citadel,  commanding  the 
rest  of  the  castle.  It  is  separated  from  the  lower  western  por- 
tion by  a regular  interior  cross  wall,  with  towers  and  trench ; 
and  is  without  entrance  or  approach,  except  through  the  lower 
fortress.  Here,  more  than  anywhere,  the  beetling  towers  and 
ramparts  impend  over  the  northern  precipice,  and  look  down 
into  the  chasm  of  Wady  Khtishabeh  six  or  seven  hundred  feet 
below.  Within  this  citadel  are  the  loftiest  and  strongest  towers  ; 
and  this  portion  is  the  best  preserved  of  all.  Not  less  than  one 
third  of  it  is  ancient  heveUed  work  ; exhibiting  a better  and 
more  finished  bevel,  than  is  perhaps  elsewhere  found  out  of 
Jerasalem. 

The  Saracens  and  crusaders  made  no  additions  to  the  for- 
tress. They  did  nothing  in  the  citadel,  but  patch  up  a few  por- 
tions of  it,  where  this  was  necessary  for  defence  ; leaving  all  the 
rest  as  they  found  it.  Their  repairs  are  everywhere  quite  dis- 
tinct and  visible.  Nor  did  they  do  much  more  in  the  lower  or 
western  part.  Y et  there  are  quite  a number  of  Arabic  inscriptions, 
mostly  dated  about  A.  H.  625  equivalent  to  A.  D.  1227, 
recounting  that  such  and  such  a prince,  with  a long  pedigree, 
built  up  this  or  that  tower  at  a certain  time. 

There  are  numerous  subterranean  rooms,  vaults,  passages, 
and  the  like,  which  we  did  not  visit.  At  the  western  end  is  a 
stairway  cut  in  the  rock,  descending  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  or 
fifty  degrees.  This  my  companion  had  formerly  entered  for  a 
few  steps,  and  found  it  choked  up  with  rubbish.  Popular  belief 
nevertheless,  regards  it  as  extending  down  to  the  fountain  of 

Ranifis  ‘ 

* Bibliotb.  Saa  1846,  p.  198. 
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The  fortress  is  not  less  than  a thousand  feet  or  more  above 
the  town  of  B&ni&s  ; and  is  therefore  about  equal  in  elevation  to 
the  Knl’at  esh-ShO^,  which  towers  in  full  view  overagainst  it.' 
The  prospect  over  the  Htileh  and  the  mountains  opposite  is 
magnificent,  though  indefinite.* 

The  whole  fortress  made  upon  us  a deep  impression  of 
antiquity  and  strength  ; and  of  the  immense  amoimt  of  labour 
and  expense  employed  in  its  construction.  It  has  come  down  to 
us  as  one  of  the  roost  perfect  specimens  of  the  military  architec- 
ture of  the  Phenicians,  or  possibly  of  the  S3rro-Grecians  ; and 
whoever  will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  resources  and 
the  prowess  of  those  ancient  nations,  must  not  fail  to  study  the 
ruins  of  this  noble  fortress. 

Situated  more  than  two  miles  distant  from  B&ni&s,  the  castle 
could  never  have  been  built  for  the  protection  of  that  place  ; and 
is  not  improbably  older  than  the  city.  It  was  doubtless  erected 
in  order  to  command  the  great  road  leading  over  from  the  Hfileh 
into  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  may  have  been  a border  fortress 
of  the  Sidonians,  to  whom  this  region  early  belonged.* 

The  fortress  is  now  ordinarily  known  to  traveUers  as  the 
castle  of  Banifis ; but  such  is  not  its  specific  name.  Arabian 
writers  speak  of  it  as  the  Kfll’at  es-Subeibeh ; but  it  is  rarely 
mentioned  by  them,  and  mostly  in  connection  with  the  neigh- 
bouring city.* 

We  left  the  castle  at  3.10 ; and  descended  at  once,  and 
without  path,  the  steep  declivity  immediately  below  the  en- 
trance. By  this  means  we  saved  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in 
distance  ; but  the  descent  was  not  without  danger.  We  then 
kept  along  the  southern  base  of  the  ridge,  and  reached  our  tent 
beneath  the  terebinth  in  B&nifis  at  4 o’clock. 

The  situation  of  B&ni&s  is  unique  ; combining  in  an  unusual 
degree  the  elements  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  nestles  in  its 
recess  at  the  southern  ba^  of  the  mighty  Hermon,  which  towers 
in  majesty  to  an  elevation  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet  above. 
Its  terrace  I have  already  described  ; * over  which  the  abundant 
waters  of  the  glorious  fountain  spread  luxuriant  fertility  and  the 


* The  ekr«tioo  of  BiniiA,  m w«  b&T6 
aeon,  ifi  1147  EngL  feet;  p.  897.  That 
of  eeb  Shuktf  U 2205  feet  abore  the  sea ; 
p.  49. 

* Bearioffs  from  the  caetle  WOdeii- 
brach,  nee  Ritter  XV.  p.  237 1 Mcjdel  K. 
72'^  E.  JabbaUN.  71^  £•  1 hour  diet 
mtHrj  (ruin)  N.  87°  R ’Ain  Kftnjeh 
S.  10°  W.^Aocording  to  Dr  Smith,  the 
direction  of  Bani&i  u S.  71*  W.  Tell  el- 
Kidy  S.  89°  W.  Hhnln  S.  81*  W.  K&Tat 
e^-ShuJdf  N.  60*  W. 


* See  Judg.  18,  7.  28. 

* Abulfed.  Tab.  Sjr.  ed.  Kohler,  pp;  19, 
96.  Wilken  Geach.  d.  KreuezOgt^  IL  p. 
569.  VIL  p.  828.— On  a former  jonn^ 
Mr  Tbomeon  epeaka  of  two  encampmeoU 
of  Araba  within  Wadj  el-Teim,  called  ee- 
Sabkn  and  ea-Subelh.  But  these  namea 
would  aeem  to  hare  no  oonnectioo  with  the 
oaatle.  See  Bibliodi.  Seera,  1846,  pp.  187, 
198. 

* See  abore,  p.  897. 
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graceful  interchange  of  copse,  lawn,  and  waving  fields.  The 
situation  is  charming.  Lying  too  so  high  above  the  Hftleh,  its 
atmosphere  partakes  of  the  salubrity  of  the  adjacent  mountains. 
The  vicinity  of  the  mountain,  the  many  woods,  and  the  rich 
fields  of  grain  around  Bunias,  make  it  the  resort  of  an  abundance 
of  game.  Panthers  and  wolves  are  on  the  mountain  ; wild  swine 
and  gazelles  luxuriate  among  the  grain.  Many  of  the  swine  are 
killed  by  the  peasants,  who  watch  their  fields  by  night. . Wild 
ducks,  partridges,  snipe,  and  other  birds,  are  in  plenty.* 

Of  the  three  Wadys  which  form  so  prominent  a feature  in 
the  region  of  Banifis,  two  are  wild  ravines  in  Jebel  esh-Sheikh. 
Wady  el-’Asal,  as  we  have  seen,’  issues  from  its  deep  gorge 
immediately  on  the  west  of  the  terrace.  It  has  its  beginning  a 
little  south  of  the  village  of  Shib’a,  about  four  hours  N.  N.  E. 
of  Baniiis  ; and  forms  the  mighty  cleft  between  the  lower  and 
upjier  masses  of  Hermon.  It  is  without  a village  or  hamlet  in 
its  entire  extent ; nor  are  there  in  it  any  fountains.  It  is  a wild, 
thickly  wooded,  solitary  mountain  range,  the  abode  of  wolves 
and  panthers  ; ’ frequented  only  by  the  shepherds  of  Sliib’a  and 
the  burners  of  charcoal  for  the  Damascus  market.  A rugged 
mountain  path  leads  from  Shib’a  along  the  eastern  side  of  this 
valley  and  so  around  to  J ubbata  and  MejdeL* 

Both  the  other  Wadys  descend  from  the  east,  and  issue  upon 
the  terrace  itself.  Wady  KhOshabeh,  as  wo  have  seen,*  begins 
at  the  very  base  of  the  southwestern  peak  of  esh-Sheikh,  and  ex- 
tends down  the  steep  declivity  southwest  to  J ubbUta ; below  which, 
turning  W.  S.  W.  it  severs  from  the  body  of  the  mountain  the 
thin  ridge  on  which  the  castle  stands.  In  the  rainy  season,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  Hermon,  an  immense 
volume  of  water  must  rush  down  this  chasm  ; but  at  this  season 
it  was  wholly  without  water.  It  extends  down  to  the  level 
ground  of  the  terrace  ; and  then  its  rocky  water-bed  turns  S.  S. 
W.  around  the  lower  end  of  the  ridge  thus  cut  off  by  it,  and 
goes  to  join  the  channel  from  the  fountain,  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  city  fortress. 

The  third  v^ey,  Wady  Za’flreh,  has  already  been  described 
as  coming  from  the  base  of  Hermon  beyond  Mejdel,  taking  a 
course  southwest  through  the  Merj  YafQry  and  a wild  ravine  ; then 
sweeping  around  northwest  and  descending  to  Bflnias.’  It  enters 
upon  the  terrace  a few  rods  south  of  the  lower  end  of  the  castle 
ridge  ; and  passing  down  along  the  south  side  of  the  city  fortress, 


^ W.  Tbomfloo  ia  Biblioth.  S«c.  1846,  p. 
188  iq.  Irby  and  Mangles  p.  290.  [88.  | 

* See  above,  pp.  39ti,  397. 

* Comp.  SMtaeo,  Reisen  L p.  826. 
BurckUttHt,  p.  4.>. 

* Hr  Thomson  bad  once  passed  by  that 


route.  It  was  also  followed  by  Dr  Andor> 
son ; sec  bis  goological  account  of  the 
whole  tract,  in  Lynch's  Off  Rep.  pp.  IIN 
114. 

* See  above, pp.  40t,402. 

• See  above,  pp.  398,  899,  400. 
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unites  its  pretty  brook  just  below  with  the  stream  from  the  great 
fountain. 

Within  the  angle  thus  formed  on  the  terrace  itself,  between 
the  channels  of  these  two  Wadys,  are  situated  the  great  fountain 
and  the  modem  village  of  B&nias. 

The  position  of  the  fountain  has  never  been  fully  described. 
It  bursts  forth  from  under  the  western  end  of  the  h^gh  ridge  of 
the  castle,  which  (as  we  have  seen)  is  severed  from  the  flank  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh  by  the  deep  Wady  KhOsh&beh.  The  fountain 
therefore  is  wholly  on  the  south  of  that  Wady ; and  has  no 
visible  connection  whatever  with  the  mountain.  The  ridge 
terminates  here  in  a precipice  of  limestone  rock,'  the  strata^ 
which  incline  towards  the  west  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  There 
would  seem  to  have  been  a great  breaking  down  of  the  rocks  and 
strata  from  the  front  of  the  precipice  ; leaving  on  the  north  a 
lower  projection  jutting  out,  on  which  is  perched  the  small  Mus- 
lim Wely  of  Sheikh  Khfldr.*  The  main  precipice  is  south  of 
this,  facing  about  S.  W.  by  W.  and  rising  from  a hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water  of  the  fountain.  Near 
the  angle  formed  by  the  projection,  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  anciently  a cavern,  from  which  the  water  probably  issued ; 
but  it  would  also  seem,  that  the  rock  above  the  cavern  had  been 
broken  away  probably  by  earthquakes  ; so  that  the  former  front 
of  the  cavern  is  now  filled  up  by  the  fallen  rocks  and  stones 
(debris)  which  also  extend  out  for  some  distance  before  it 
Through  the  bottom  of  this  mass  of  rocks  and  fragments  the 
water  now  gushes  forth.  But  further  towards  the  south,  also, 
where  apparently  there  was  no  cavern,  there  is  the  same  heaping 
up  of  debris  before  the  foot  of  the  precipice  ; and  through  this 
too,  in  like  manner,  the  water  issues  less  abundantly,  spreading 
itself  perhaps  from  the  cavern. 

This  spot  and  cavern  was  anciently  called  Panium,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  god  Pan  ; though 
there  is  no  historical  mention  of  any  temple  of  Pan.’  The 
temple  which  Herod  the  Great  erected  was  in  honour  of  Augos- 
tuB.*  In  the  fime  of  the  precipice  south  of  the  cavern,  and  now 


' The  fonntftin  **issD«e  fW)in  beneath 
the  limestone,  where  it  U joined  by  bssal- 
tio  rocks  ;**  Dr  Anderson  in  Lynch's  Off. 
Rep.  p.  109. 

* l^e  Mur  JixjU  the  Greeks,  and  St 
Goorm  of  the  Latins. 

* Comp.  Pbilastoiff.  Hift  7.  8.  Reland 
Pal.  p.  918  sq. 

* Jos.  Antt.  15.  10.  8,  *'  Herod  haring 
acoompanied  Cssar  [Angnstus]  to  the  sea, 
and  retnmed  home,  erected  to  him  a bean- 
tiAU  temple  of  white  marble,  in  the  ooontry 


of  Zenodoros,  near  the  place  called  Pam<m. 
This  is  a fine  care  in  a moantain ; under 
which  there  is  a great  cari^  in  the  earth; 
and  the  carem  b idimpt,  and  reiy  deqt, 
and  full  of  stQl  water.  Orer  it  lumgs  a 
rast  mountain ; and  under  the  carem  rise 
the  ^>rings  of  the  rirer  Jordan.  Herod 
adorns  3iis  place,  which  was  already  a 
rery  remarkable  one,  still  further  by  the 
erection  of  this  temple,  which  liedodioated 
to  CsMar."  Comp.  Joa  B.  J.  1.  91.  & 
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only  just  above  the  debris,  though  once  probably  high  above  the 
ground,  are  several  votive  niches  with  inscriptions.  The  north- 
ernmost niche  is  large  and  deep,  with  a smaller  one  above  it. 
Throe  others  further  south  are  smaller  and  low  down  ; and  still 
others  may  exist  beneath  the  stones.  Some  of  the  niches  are 
beautifully  finished  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a shell  or  pecten. 

The  longest  inscription  is  over  the  small  niche  on  the  south ; 
and  contains  the  designation  of  the  person  who  consecrated  it  as 
IGPEYS  0EOY  IIANOS,  ‘ priest  of  Pan,’  implying  here  a tem- 
ple of  that  god  ; with  also  a pro  salute  for  the  reigning  em- 
perors. It  has  been  several  times  partially  copied ; but  is 
much  defaced.'  Another  inscription  quite  high  up  on  the  south, 
appears  to  contain  the  name  of  an  Agrippa,  with  the  title 
APXON  ETOY2,  perhaps  ' archon  of  the  year.'  It  has  also  been 
copiedt’ 

The  spot  is  now  called  by  the  people  Mughfirat  Bfini&s  or 
Mughfirat  er-Rds  en-Neba’.  From  beneath  and  through  the 
mass  of  rocla  and  stones,  which  fill  up  and  hide  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern,  gushes  forth  the  Nahr  Bdni^,  a full  and  rushing 
river,  twice  as  large  as  the  stream  from  the  fountain  near 
beiya.  The  water  is  of  the  purest  and  finest  quality,  limpid, 
bright,  and  sparkling.  Gathering  to  itself  the  other  streams  just 
below  the  village,  and  yet  itself  distributing  its  waters  over  the 
terrace  and  portions  of  the  western  plain  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation,  it  rushes  onward  in  a ravine  of  its  own,  with  swift 
course,  towards  the  southwest  down  to  the  lower  plain,  and  so  to 
the  lower  HtileL  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  streams  of 
the  Jordan. 

The  ancient  popular  belief  recorded  by  Josephus,  that  this 
fountain  had  some  connection  with  the  lake  PUala,  we  have 
already  seen  to  be  without  foundation  ;*  notwithstanding  the 
experiment  of  the  tetrarch  Philip,  who  caused  chaff  to  be 
thrown  into  the  lake,  which  was  said  to  have  appeared  again  at 
Panium.  Still  more  absurd  is  the  popular  hypothesis  at  the 
present  day,  that  this  stream  comes  ultimately  from  a fountain 
near  Shib'a,  four  or  five  hours  distant,  and  lying  very  high  on 
the  northwestern  side  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.‘  There  is  indeed  near 
Shib’a  such  a fountain  ; but  its  stream  flows  down  westward 
to  the  Hasbftny.  More  in  accordance  with  fact  would  it  be,  to 
regard  the  brook,  which  comes  down  from  Meij  Yafdry  through 
Wady  Za’&reh,  as  the  remote  source  of  the  Nahr  B&ni&s.  But 


' First  by  Seetnn,  thongh  only  recently 
rablished,  Reuen  L p.  333.  Then  by 
BurckhaHt,  p.  89.  Auo  by  Mr  Thomson, 
Biblioth  Sac.  1848.  p.  194.  By  Dr  Wil- 
•on,  Lands  ot  the  Bible,  II.  p.  176. 

* By  Seetten,  Reuen  L p.  886.  By  Mr 


Tbomeon,  published  in  the  Biblioth.  Sac. 
1846.  p.  194. 

’ Joa  B.  J.  8. 10.  7.  See  abore,  p.  400. 
« W.  Thomson  in  BibUoth.  Sac.  1846. 
pp.  190-192.  Dr  Anderson  in  Lynch's 
Off  Rq>  p.  109. 
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this  rivulet  apparently  dries  up  in  Bummer  ; and  is  never 
reckoned  as  a source  of  the  larger  stream. 

In  the  rocky  channel  of  Wady  KhQshubeh,  a.s  it  issues  upon 
the  terrace  of  Banias,  and  nearly  opposite  Sheikh  Kh^r, 
another  fountain  bursts  forth,  which  anywhere  else  would  be 
regarded  as  large ; though  here  it  has  been  hitherto  entirely 
overlooked.  It  is  apparently  on  a level  with  the  great  fountain, 
and  would  seem  inde^  to  be  a branch  of  the  latter.  A stream 
flows  from  it,  which  joins  the  larger  one  at  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  city  fortress. 

The  present  village  and  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  town  are 
situated  between  the  stream  from  the  great  fountain  and  the 
Wady  Za’areh.  The  village  is  a wretched  one.  Travellers  vary 
in  their  accounts  of  the  number  of  houses,  from  twenty  up  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  There  will  be  no  great  error  in  estimating 
them  at  fifty  or  sixty.*  Two  or  three  of  the  houses  have  two 
stories  ; especially  one  built  upon  the  ruin  of  the  northeast 
tower  of  the  fortress,  which  serves  as  a basement.  The  houses 
are  mostly  within  the  fortress,  in  its  eastern  part ; a few  only 
are  outside  upon  its  northeast  quarter. 

This  fortress,  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city,  still  exists  in 
its  outline.  It  was  an  irregular  quadrangle  or  trapezium,  with 
massive  walls  and  heavy  towers  at  the  comers,  and  also  others 
intermediate  upon  the  walls.  The  interior  area  is  perhaps  three 
or  four  acres.  On  the  east,  south,  and  west,  the  walls  are  still 
standing  for  some  feet  above  their  foundations  ; and  some  of  the 
towers  are  still  higher.  The  southern  wall  runs  along  the  rocky 
chasm  and  brook  of  Wady  Za’areh  ; the  northern  and  western 
walls  are  still  washed  by  the  stream  of  the  great  fountain; 
while  on  the  east  a trench,  cut  through  to  W^y  Za’ureh,  was 
doubtless  filled  from  the  stream  of  the  same  fountain.  The  comer 
towers  were  round,  and  built  of  large  bevelled  stones  ; some  of 
the  work  is  very  massive.  In  the  middle  of  the  southern  side  is 
a tower,  with  a gateway  or  portal  leading  through  it,  which 
bears  marks  of  ancient  origin ; though  it  has  been  built  over 
by  the  Saracens  as  recorded  in  an  Arabic  inscription.  From  it  ^ 
a stone  bridge,  also  in  part  ancient,  leads  across  the  Wady  to 
the  opposite  bank.  At  its  northern  end,  broken  granite  columns 
are  laid  horizontally  in  the  waU.  Below  the  citadel,  the  rush- 
ing waters  from  the  fountains  meet,  after  driving  two  or  three 
mills,  and  hasten  away  towards  the  Hvlleh.  Just  by  the  bridge, 
too,  is  another  mill ; to  which  the  water  is  conveyed  from  the  , 

* Mr  Thomson  has  Biblioth.  Sac.  H&nel  in  Zeitschr.  d«r  morgenL  Oea  n.p.  I 
1848,  p.  188.  Dr  Wilsoo,  sixty;  Lands  481.  Burckhardt,  oo  the  contrar^r,  bsi 
of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  176. — Bat  Seetaen  has  one  huudred  aud  p.  38. 
ooly  twenty,  Iteisen.  I p.  336;  and  su 
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foontain  by  a covered  canal  through  the  citadel.— Along  the 
street  lead^  north  from  the  bridge  and  portal,  are  seen  among 
the  houses  several  Roman  arches,  now  only  just  above  the 
ground. 

This  fortress  appears  to  have  stood  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  ancient  city  ; a large  portion  of  which  was  evidently  situated 
on  the  south  of  Wady  Za’^h,  and  extended  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  it.  The  ground  is  here  somewhat  higher,  jutting  down  a 
little  from  the  eastern  hill.  A long  reach  of  the  ancient  south- 
ern city  wall  still  remains,  running  down  obliquely  W.  N,  W. 
to  the  brook.  On  the  west  also  of  the  citadel,  far  along  the 
roads  leading  to  Tell  el-Kady  and  H&sbeiya,  there  are  traces  of 
houses  and  temples.  Columns  and  fragments  of  columns  ate 
scattered  in  all  <Rrections. 

N«rr  the  old  city  wall,  in  the  southeast,  is  a natural  pond  of 
considerable  size,  apparently  of  rain  wat^  gathered  from  the 
hills.  It  has  no  coimection  with  any  of  the  other  waters  of  the 
terrace. 

The  best  view  of  Bhnids  is  from  the  little  Wely  of  Sheikh 
EhOdr,  near  the  great  fountain.' 

From  the  name  of  the  grotto,  Panium,  the  transition  is 
easy  to  Paneas,  as  the  name  of  the  ancient  city.  Neither  of 
these  names,  however,  can  be  historically  traced  back  much  if 
any  beyond  the  time  (tf  the  first  Herod.  No  allusion  to  them  is 
foimd  in  the  Old  Testament ; although  other  places  are  spoken 
of  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Was  this  remarkable  spot 
wholly  overlooked  ; or  did  it  then  perhaps  bear  some  other 
name  ? 

In  the  book  of  Joshim,  the  promised  land,  as  subdued  by 
that  leader,  is  described  as  extending  “ from  the  mount  Halak 
[bald  mountain],  that  goeth  up  to  Seir,  even  unto  Baal-gad  in 
the  valley  of  Lebanon  under  mount  Hermon.”*  Again,  the 
portion  of  the  land  not  subdued  by  Joshua  is  spoken  of  as  reach- 
ing “from  Baal-gad  under  mount  Hermon  unto  the  entering 
into  Hamath  ; ” and  in  another  parallel  passage  we  find  Baal- 
hermon  instead  of  Baal-gad.'  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
Baal-gad  and  Baal-hermon  were  different  names  of  the  same 
place  ; that  this  place  was  in  a valley  under  Hermon  ; ' and  that 


' Beariiig*  it  BinUi,  ftvm  tlw  aoathcMt 
eomer  tower,  in  1844 1 Ciatle  of  B.  71*. 
’AinKftnyeb  111*.  Zi'<inh  1S7*.  'Ain 
Fh  162°.  Hiiaia  268°.  Abil  282°.  Heib- 
biS  288°. 

* Joih.  11, 17 ; ind  to^  in  rereiwd  or- 
itt,  Jonh.  12,  7. 

' Joeh.  18,  6 ; eomp.  Jndg.  8,  8.  See 
too  1 Chr.  6,  28.— For  " the  entering  into 
Binuth,'' Me  below,  nl  the  eod  of  Sect  Xn. 

Tot.  UI.— 3S 


* Called  indeed  n2{?a,  Tilley 

of  Lebanon ; bnt  not  the  Bolid'a,  which  ia 
not  under  Hennoa  So  too  Omenint  The- 
aaur.  p.  262.  Beb.  Lex.  art  nvpa. 
Winer  Realw.  art  Lebanon,  IL  p.  28.  '8ta 
Anag. — Jeiame  alto  placet  Baal-gad  “ ad 
radiM  montit  .£nnon;*  Onomatt  id 
Baalgad. 
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it  here  served  to  mark  the  northernmost  limit  of  Palestine,  to 
which  the  conquests  of  Joshua  extended  ; just  as,  at  a later 
period,  after  the  city  of  Dan  had  been  built,  that  place  is  always 
put  as  the  northern  limit.  The  name  Baal-gad  (god  of  fortune) 
implies  a place  of  heathen  worship  which  apparently  took 
also  the  name  of  Baal-hermon  from  its  connection  with  that 
mountain. 

AU  these  considerations  go  to  make  it  probable,  that  Baal-gad 
was  no  other  than  this  romantic  spot,  this  seclnd^  grotto  at  the 
fountain  of  Jordan,  where  the  Phenicians  or  Syrians  had  estab- 
lished the  worship  of  one  of  their  Baals.'  In  process  of  time 
this  was  supplanted  by  the  service  of  the  Grecian  Pan ; and 
thus  the  name  Panium  was  introduced,  and  the  earlier  one 
forgotten. 

The  name  Bdnids  is  merely  the  Arabic  pronunciation  of  the 
ancient  name  Paneas.  I have  already  alluded  to  the  temple 
built  at  the  fountain  by  the  first  Herod  in  honour  of  Augustus.' 
Whether  the  adjacent  town  already  existed,  or  sprung  up  after- 
wards, is  unknown.  At  a later  period,  the  place  made  part  of 
the  territory  of  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis ; was  enlarged 
and  embellished  by  him  ; and  named  Csesarea  Philippi,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Caesarea  of  the  sea-coast.'  Under  this  name 
it  appears  in  the  New  Testament,  and  was  visited  by  our  Lord.' 
Agrippa  afterwards  gave  it  the  name  of  Neronias  for  a time; 
Vespasian  visited  it ; and  Titus,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
exhibited  here  public  spectacles,  in  which  the  captive  Jews  were 
compelled  to  fight  with  one  another  or  with  wild  beasts,  and 
many  perished.'  Coins  of  Ciesarea-Paneas,  as  it  was  also  called, 
are  still  extant.'  In  the  fourth  century,  it  was  already  a bishop- 
ric of  Phenicia  under  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch  ; its  bishop 
Philocalus  was  present  at  the  council  of  Nicea  in  A.  D.  325 ; 
and  another,  Olympius,  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D. 
451.'  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  the  earlier  name 
Paneas  was  again  predominant,  and  has  continued  current 
under  the  Muhammcdan  dominion  to  the  present  day.' 


* Baal-gad,  ' god  of  fortune,*  is  referred 
by  Geseoias  to  Jupiter,  Tbesanr.  p.  264 ; 
by  Movers  to  Venus,  die  Phdnizier  I.  pp. 
C36,  650. 

* So  Gesenios  Tbesanr.  p.  225.  Ranmor 
Pal&st.  ed.  3.  p.  215.  n.— Others  suppose 
Baal-gad  to  have  been  Heliopolis,  now 
Ba’albek  ; but  there  is  no  evidence  nor 
probability,  either  that  Joshua's  conquests 
extended  so  far ; or  that  Ba'albek  was 
ever  retarded  as  the  northern  extreml^  of 
Palestine ; or  that  the  neighbouring  por- 
tion of  Anti-Lebanon  was  ever  called  Her- 
moo.  Bitter  Erdk.  XVll.  p.  220  sq. 


* See  above,  p.  406. 

* Joseph.  Antiq.  18.  2.  1.  B.  J.  2.  9.  1. 

* Matt  16,  18.  Mark  6,  27. 

* Joseph.  Antiq.  20.  9.  4.  B.  J.  8.  9. 
8 lb.  7 2 1. 

' Eckhel  Doctr.  Nmnm.  m p.  899. 
Mionnet  M^ailles  Ant  V.  p.  81 1 tq  Tbs 
coins  extend  from  Augustus  to  Hebogaba- 
1ns. 

* Labb.  ConcU.  Tom.  II.  ooL  51.  Ls 
Quien  Oriens  Chr.  II.  p.  881. 

* Eneeb.  Hist  Eoc.  7.  17,  Keren. 
Comtn.  in  Rzeeh.  xxviL  18,**  Dan  . . . oU 
hodie  Paneas,  quss  quondam  Csesarea  Fbi- 
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During  the  crusades,  B&nias  was  the  scene  of  various  changes 
and  conflicta  It  first  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Christians 
in  A.  D.  1129  or  1130,  along  with  the  fortress  es-Subeibeh  on 
the  mountain ; being  delivered  over  to  them  by  its  Ismaelite 
governor,  after  their  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Damascus  in 
behalf  of  that  sect.  The  city  and  castle  were  given  as  a fief  to 
the  knight  Rayner  Brus.'  In  A.  D.  1132,  during  the  absence 
of  Rayner,  Bunifts  was  taken  after  a short  assault  hy  the  Sultan 
Isma'U  of  Damascus.*  It  was  recaptured  by  the  Franks,  aided 
by  the  Damascenes  themselves,  in  A.  D.  1139 ; the  temporal 
control  restored  to  Rayner  Brus ; and  the  city  made  a Latin 
bishopric  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Tyre.* 
B&iriis  fell  afterwards  by  inheritance  into  the  possession  of  the 
constable  Honfroy,  who  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Hospitalers  for 
its  protection  ; in  A.  D.  1157  it  was  besieged  by  the  formidable 
Nureddin,  who  succeeded  in  taking  and  burning  the  town, 
but  was  not  able  to  master  the  fortress  situated  in  the  city 
itself.*  The  place  was  relieved,  and  the  fortifications  imme- 
diately rebuilt,  by  king  Baldwin  III.  But  in  A.  D.  1165,  Nu- 
reddin again  attacked  Banifis  during  the  absence  of  Honiroy,  and 
with  better  success ; after  a short  siege  it  surrendered,  and  never 
came  again  into  the  power  of  the  Franks.' 

In  A.  D.  1172,  Ung  Amalric  besieged  B&nifis  for  fifteen  days 
in  vain.*  The  place,  with  others,  was  dismantled  by  Sultan 
Mu’adh-dhem  in  A.  D.  1219.’  The  Christians  once  more  in 
A.  D.  1253  made  an  expedition  from  Tyre  against  B&ni&s,  under 
the  command  of  the  Seneschal  Joinville,  and  got  possession  of 
the  town  for  the  moment ; but  not  being  able  to  subdue  Kfll’at 
es-Subeibeh  on  the  mountain,  they  immediately  abandoned  their 
conquest,  and  retired  to  Sidon.* 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  mentions  Bhnifis  and  the  grotto  of  the 


Upfrf  Toeftbfttnr.*  Eusebixu  reUtei  (L  o.) 
from  tniditioD,  that  thif  wts  the  place 
vbere  oqr  Lord  hnded  the  woman  with  an 
ktoe  of  blood,  Matt  9,  SO.  He  laja,  that 
as  a monument  of  that  miracle,  there  was 
the  brasen  statue  of  a man  in  a mantle, 
with  a woman  kneeling  before  him  as  a 
soppHaot  This  he  had  himself  seen.  It 
was  probabljr  set  op  in  honour  of  one  of  the 
emperors.  See  Qieseler  KG.  L p.  79.  [66.J 
K*lsiwl  Pslcet.  p.  922. 

* Abnlfcd.  AmiaL  A.  H.  628,  Tom.  IH. 
p.  482.  WOL  Tjr.  18.  2a  ib.  14.  19. 
Wilken.  Geseh.  der.  Kr.  IL  p.  569.  Id. 
Comm,  de  Bell.  cme.  p.  6a 

* Will  Tyr.  14.  17,  19.  Wilkon  ibid, 
p 612  sq. 

* Will.  Tyr.  15.  9>11.  Reinand  Ex- 
teaiu  des  Hist.  Arabes,  p.  70  sq.  Wilken 


ib.  pp.  684,  687  sq.  Le  Quien  Oriem 
Christ  in.  p.  1885. 

« Will  Tyr.  la  la  waken  ib.  HL  il 
pp.  48,  44.  Reinaud  Extr.  p.  1 07. 

* Will  Tyr.  19.  10.  Reinaud  Extr.  p. 
121.  Weaken  ib.  p.  92.^In  another  plaM 
Wilken  mentions  a B&ni&s  as  having  been 
captured  by  Saladin  in  A.  D.  1188.  But 
the  place  there  meant,  is  the  city  Balnias 
and  the  fortress  el-Merkab,  on  the  sca*> 
coast  north  of  Tortosa.  ^ WUken  ib. 
VII.  p.  827.  n.  Reinand  Extr.  p.  225. 
Schultens  Index  in  Yit  Salad,  art  Marka^ 
Itvm.  Brocardos  c.  2.  p.  171. 

* WUl  Tyr.  20.  2a  waken  ih.  in.  il 
p 15a 

^ woken  ibid.  VI.  p 28a 

* WUken  ibid.  VU.  p.  827  sq.  and  Join* 
yille  as  there  dted. 
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Jordan  ; but  in  sncb  terms  as  to  leave  it  doubtftil,  whether  he 
ever  visited  the  spot.'  He  speaks  of  it  under  the  name ‘of 
Belin&s,  a name  which  was  current  also  among  the  crusaders.' 
Brocardus  has  a notice  of  the  place  ; and  Ab^eda  describes  it 
and  the  castle  es-Subeibeh.'  But  since  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
I find  no  account  of  its  having  been  visited  by  any  F rank  trav- 
eller, until  Seetzen  took  it  in  ^ way  from  Damascus  to  Tiberias 
in  A.  D.  1806.* 

We  now  had  visited  the  sources  of  all  the  streams,  which  go 
to  form  the  upper  Jordan,  above  the  lake  el-Hflleh.  Three  such 
streams  enter  or  spring  up  in  the  region  of  the  Hfileh,  from  the 
north  ; of  which  only  the  two  eastern  are  mentioned  in  history, 
as  the  sources  of  the  greater  and  lesser  Jordan.  Hence  the 
later  groundless  etymology  of  the  name  Jordan,  as  if  compounded 
of  Jor  and  Dan,  the  supposed  names  of  the  two  sources.*  The 
western  and  longest  stream  of  all,  coming  from  Hasbeiya, 
although  unquestionably  its  waters  constitute  the  remotest  head 
of  the  Jordan,  appears  never  to  have  been  historically  included 
under  that  name.*  Why  this  was  so,  we  are  nowhere  informed  ; 
and  it  behooves  us  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  usage  of  so  many 
ages.  The  attempt  to  introduce  a change  at  this  late  hour, 


* Bern,  of  Tad.  hy  Aaher,  I.  p.  82. 

* Wm.  Tyr.  19.  10.  Jm.  de  Vitriac.  c. 
86.  p.  1070.  Brocardaa  c.  3.  p.  172. — 
Tbit  name  seems  to  have  arisen  from  coo- 
Ibnnding  the  two  Arabic  names  BdnlAs  aad 
Balui4s  or  Belioas.  See  p.  411.  n.  6. 
Reland  Pal.  p.  920.  Schaltem  Index  in 
Vit.  Salad,  art  Markabunt,  Wilken  ib. 
VIL  p.  827.  n. 

* Brocardos  1.  o.  Abolfeda  Tab.  Syr. 
^ 96.  Scbultens  Index  in  Vit  Salad,  art 
Psnea$. 

* Sir  J.  Manndeville  and  W.  de  Balden- 
•elf  aboat  A.  D.  1886,  both  speak  of 
lin^  (Banian) ; bat  they  both  in  travelling 
to  Damaecua  eroascd  &e  Jordan  by  the 
bridge  below  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Maun- 
der. Travels  p.  116.  Lond.  1639.  W.  de 
Baldeosel  in  Basnage  Theeanr.  IV.  p.  855. 
So  too,  probably,  Ladolf  de  Socbero,  $ 
48  nit  Klirer  von  Haimendorf  pas^ 
along  the  U51eh  and  up  Wady  et-Teim  in 
1566;  bat  did  not  virit  B^ias;  p.  280. 
Sandys  speaks  of  the  oastle  of  Bani&s  as 
oocnpied  in  his  day  by  Fakbr  ed-Din ; 
165. 

* The  absurdity  of  this  e^rmology  is 
obvious ; for  tbe  name  Jordan  is  merely 
the  Greek  form  (*lop8dvir»)  for  the  Helvew 

larden,  which  has  no  rdatiou  to 
the  name  Dan.  Farther,  the  name  Jor- 
dan was  applied  to  tbe  river  frmn  tbe  ear- 


liest times ; and  we  have  it  constantly  In 
the  Scriptures  in  tbe  time  of  Abraham,  at 
least  five  centuries  before  the  name  Dan 
was  given  to  tbe  city  at  its  source.  Yet 
this  e^rmology  goes  back  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Jerome ; Cooun.  in  Matt.  xvL  18; 

Jordanes  oritur  ad  radices  Libani ; et 
babet  duos  fontes,  nnum  nomine  J'/f,  ei 
alterum  Dan;  qni  nmol  mixti  Jotdsoia 
nomen  efficlnni"  Hence  it  was  copied  by 
Adamnauus  de  Loc.  Sanct  2.  19;  by 
William  of  Tyre  18.  18 ; by  Brocardus  c. 
8.  p.  172;  by  Marinas  Sanutus  on  bis 
map;  by  Adrichomios  p.  109,  etc.  etc. 
Tbe  same  troditional  etymology  seems  also 
to  be  current  among  Uw  Cbrisdans  of  tha 
country ; (or  Burckhardt  was  told,  that 
tbe  ancient  name  oi  tbe  (nuntain  of  Ba- 
nins was  J5r ; and  the  souree  at  TeH  al> 
Kady,  be  says,  was  still  called  Dban  ; mak- 
ing t^ether  the  name  Jordan  All  this 
was  doubtless  derived  by  him  from  tha 
Greek  priests ; and  is  ouite  simiiar  to  our 
experience  at  TaiyibeL  Sae  VoL  L pfk 
448,  460.  [il  126,  128.]  Burckbardt  pp. 
42,  48  Comp.  Gesenius  Notes  on  Burck- 
haidt,  pk  496u 

* The  earliest  notioa  of  this  stream  seems 
to  be  FOror  von  Haimendorf  in  A.  D. 
15G6,  in  travelling  up  Wady  et-Tcim  to 
the  Buka^a  sad  Ba*albek ; p^  280.  Nianb. 
1646. 
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would  be  alike  unnecessary  and  futile.  As  well  might  we  require 
the  majestic  floods  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  to  exchange 
these  names  above  their  junction  ; inasmuch  as  the  latter  is,  of 
the  two,  by  far  the  lon^r  and  mightier  stream. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  silence  in  re- 
gard to  the  longest  stream  and  remotest  source  of  the  Jordan, 
the  like  analogy  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  other  three  Syriw 
rivers,  which  take  their  rise  in  the  BQka’a  and  Anti-Lebanon  ; 
the  Barada,  the  LltAny,  and  the  Orontes.  Thus  the  proper  head 
of  the  first  is  in  the  plain  south  of  Zebedfiny,  in  the  highest  part  of 
Anti- Lebanon  ; while  Abulfeda  expressly  says,  that  “ the  source 
of  the  river  of  Damascus  ” is  at  the  great  fountain  of  Fijeh,  half 
way  down  the  mountain.*  The  Litiny  has  one  of  its  heads  in 
the  fine  stream  at  Ba’albek ; yet  the  great  fountains  near 
’Anjar  are  usually  spoken  of  as  its  source.  In  like  manner  the 
large  fountain  at  Lebweh  is  the  true  head  of  the  Orontes  ; yet 
what  are  known  as  the  sources  of  that  river,  are  the  abundant 
fountains  near  EOrmul. 

The  idea  which  in  all  these  cases  lies  at  the  foundation,  would 
seem  to  be.  to  regard  as  the  source  of  a river,  not  its  remotest 
head,  but  its  most  copious  fountains. 

Friday,  May  28<A. — We  left  B&nifts  for  Hasbeiya  at  7.10, 
by  a road  lying  north  of  that  which  leads  to  Tell  el-Kfidy.  Fif- 
twn  minutes  brought  us  to  the  western  brow  of  the  terrace. 
Here  on  our  right  a higher  ridge  ran  along  the  very  brow,  shut- 
ting out  any  view  of  Banifts  from  the  west.  We  descended 
along  rivulets  carried  down  from  the  fountain  to  water  the  lower 
plain.  At  7.37  we  crossed  the  deep  and  dry  water-bed  of  Wady 
'Asal ; which  issues  from  its  great  mountain  chasm  in  the  angle 
between  the  terrace  and  the  mountain.  Our  course  was  now 
northwest,  directly  towards  el-Qhftjar  and  its  white-domed  Wely  ; 
and  this  is  here  the  general  direction  of  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

At  8 o’clock  the  road  forked,  and  we  began  to  turn  around 
the  angle  of  the  mountain  into  the  plain  of  Wady  et-Teim.  As 
we  kept  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  on  high  ground,  the 
plain  on  the  left  was  below  us.  A fountain  was  on  our  left  below 
at  8.20  ; apparently  the  source  of  the  stream  we  had  crossed  on 
Wedne^ay,  running  to  Tell  el-Kfidy.  Our  course  along  the 
base  of  the  mountain  became  now  N.  10°  E.  At  8.35  we 
stopped  at  a small  fountain  by  the  road,  called  Khurwa’ah, 
opposite  to  a small  Arab  village  on  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
This  spot  aflForded  a fine  view  of  the  plain  of  et-Teim  and  of  the 
Hhleh  beyond. 


* Abolfedft  Tab.  Sjr.  ed.  Kdhlert  p.  15. 

VoL.  in.— 35* 
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We  here  took  a guide  to  conduct  us  up  the  steep  mountain 
side  to  Korat  Bustra,  a tract  of  ruins  lying  opposite  to  us,  on 
the  brow  of  an  almost  precipitous  projecting  shoulder  or  terrace 
of  the  mountain,  at  least  a thousand  feet  above  the  plain.  It 
took  us  nearly  fifty  minutes  to  ascend  to  the  top,  by  a path  as 
steep  as  can  well  be  climbed  by  horses.  At  thirty  minutes,  on 
a lower  projecting  point,  were  some  ruins,  with  a tank  and 
cistern.  We  could  not  make  out  the  character  of  the  remains ; 
except  perhaps  traces  of  the  four  walls  of  one  building,  and  of  a 
small  room  laid  up  with  mortar.  The  spot  seem^  to  us  to 
have  been  merely  a small  hamlet  or  suburb  dependent  on  the 
place  higher  up  ; but  far  less  extensive  and  less  perfectly  pre- 
served. 

The  summit  of  the  projecting  shoulder  is  crowded  with 
ruins  of  edifices,  built  indeed  of  hewn  stones,  but  without  archi- 
tectural ornament,  and  laid  up  coarsely  without  cement.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  a site  of  temples.  We  were  able  to  make 
out  not  less  than  four  with  certainty,  and  probably  more  ; hav- 
ing grooved  port^s  of  hewn  stone,  and  rows  of  rude  columns  in 
the  interior.  Many  squared  stones,  and  not  a few  hewn,  lay  in 
heaps  round  about,  all  of  limestone,  and  all  leaving  an  impres- 
sion of  rudeness.  The  temples  were  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  of  proportionate  width. — The  place  could  never 
have  been  either  a fortress  or  a town.  It  seemed  rather  a spot 
consecrated  to  religious  worship.  Perhaps  the  priests  and  their 
families  resided  at  the  hamlet  lower  down. 

The  ruins  are  on  the  projecting  point  ; back  of  which  is  a 
small  space  or  plateau  before  the  mountain  rises  again.  Here 
are  two  small  tanks  ; and  among  the  ruins  is  a cistern  vaulted 
and  cemented.  The  mountain  tract  rises  into  the  high  bulwark 
on  the  west  of  Wady  'Asal.  The  summit  of  Hermon  is  not  here 
visible.  A deep  rugged  gorge,  called  Wady  Nemftr  (Panther 
valley)  has  its  head  east  of  the  hill  of  EQl’at  Bustra,  and 
passes  down  to  the  plain  about  a mile  further  south.  High  up 
on  the  opposite  side,  southeast  of  the  ruins,  is  a Mezra’ah  (goat 
village)  of  shepherds  belonging  to  Shib’a,  the  highest  village  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  whose  thousands  of  goats  range  these  rugged 
mountains  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  south  of  SUb’a.  The  land 
round  Ktd’at  Bustra  belongs  to  Kcfr  Shflba,  a village  further 
north  upon  the  mountain. 

The  remains  at  KCil’at  Bustra  present  a riddle,  which  I am 
not  able  to  solve.  There  is  no  mark  of  Christianity  about  them ; 
they  could  have  been  neither  churches  nor  convents.  The  whole 
collection  greatly  resembles,  in  location  and  arrangement,  the 
EhOlw&t  (chapels)  of  the  Druzes,  like  that  of  el-Biyfi.d  on  the  hill 
south  of  H&sbeiya.  The  work  however  is  heavier,  the  stones 
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lai^r,  and  the  estahlishment  altogether  more  extensive  than  a 
place  of  Dmze  KhOlw&t.*  The  ruins  may  be  of  high  antiquity  j 
as  the  stone  is  so  compact  and  so  impregnated  with  metal  that 
time  scarcely  produces  any  change  upon  it.  This  may  perhaps 
have  been  one  of  the  *‘high  places"  consecrated  by  the  Syrians 
or  Phenicians  to  the  worship  of  their  Baalim. 

The  spot  had  before  been  visited  by  no  Frank  traveller 
except  Bnrokhardt.*  The  prospect  is  exceedingly  beautiful ; 
tho^h  hardly  more  extensive  than  from  the  fountain  below.* 

We  descended  again  to  'Ain  Khurwa’ah  in  forty-five  min- 
utes ; and  set  off  thence  at  12.36.  After  half  an  hour  hills 
began  to  rise  along  the  middle  of  Wady  et-Teim  ; that  is,  in  the 
interval  between  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  the  ridge  on  the  west  of 
the  plain  ; our  road  keeping  along  on  the  east  of  these  hills.  At 
1.16  we  came  to  Wady  Seraiyib,  with  a fine  stream  which  comes 
from  a large  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  This 
, fountain  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  main  feeders  of  the  Hasbfiny. 
It  is  said  to  intermit  in  summer,  and  return  in  its  full  strength 
in  winter  ; perhaps  nothing  more  than  as  affected  by  the  differ- 
ent seasons.  As  we  now  saw  it,  there  was  said  to  be  not  more 
than  one  fourth  part  of  its  usual  supply  of  water  ; and  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  a quarter  as  large  as  the  Hasb&ny.  The  water 
is  limpid  and  beautiful. 

A ridm  on  the  north  of  this  Wady  connects  on  the  left,  at 
right  an^es,  with  another  long  hill,  running  north  parallel  with 
the  Hasbftny.  Crossing  the  said  ridge  we  descended  gradually 
towards  the  basin  of  Wady  Khureibeh,  having  on  orir  left  at 
1.36  the  village  of  Khureibeh,  situated  on  the  said  long 
hill,  about  a mile  distant.  Wady  Khureibeh  comes  down 
W.  S.  W.  from  the  mountain,  and  forms  a pretty  plain  or  basin 
on  the  northeast  and  north  of  the  village  and  its  hill.  Here  the 
usual  road  to  Hasbeiya  passes  down  towards  the  left  to  the  Has- 
bftny,  which  it  follows  up  quite  to  the  Khfin. 

We  kept  on  more  to  the  right ; and  after  crossing  the  bed 
of  Wady  Khureibeh  at  1.45,  we  climbed  a very  long  ascent  to 
the  large  village  of  Bdsheiyet  el-Ffikhfir,  to  wUch  we  came  at 
2.20.  It  lies  very  high,  on  a broad  ridge  running  down 
W.  8.  W.  from  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  between  Wady  Khureibeh 


* The  resexsblance  to  a plaoe  of  Dnue 
Ebftlwit,  b yery  striking ; except  In  the 
particulars  tpeeifled  in  tlw  text ; see  above, 
pp.  881,  882.  May  it  perhaps  have  been 
such  a spot,  pertaining  to  the  earlier  history 
of  the  and  now  forgotten  There 

b said  to  be  a ooUeetion  of  similar  mins  at 
MQtAleih,  a much  higher  p<dnC  £.  by  K.  of 
R&sheiyet  eUF&khAr.  It  is  called  ed-Delr ; 
and  tbe  Greek  cross  b said  to  be  seen  on 


some  of  the  stones.  Several  other  mias 
of  a like  character  are  reported  in  this  part 
of  Hermon.  Tbe  most  noted  b at  a plsoe 
called  Sid  DAoa,  zuirtlmast  of  MdUleiL 

• Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  41. 

* Bearings  from  K&I'at  Bostia : Tell  el- 
IOdy207*.  Hdnln  242^  el<Ghl^28r. 
K.  esb-Shftklf293*.  Khiy am  317  . Chasm 
of  Jordan  and  lake  of  Tiberias  bevood, 
192% 
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and  the  great  open  tract  below  Wady  Shib’a.  The  village  it 
celebrated  for  ite  pottery  ; for  the  manu&cture  of  which  it  ia  one 
of  the  chief  seats.  There  are  many  large  dome-shaped  fumacee 
for  burning  the  ware  ; and  many  specimens  were  standing  outside 
of  the  houses  ; such  as  furnaces  (Tannhr),  tall  jars,  and  the  like. 
This  pottery  ware  is  sent  around  to  all  the  fairs  of  the  country, 
and  far  into  Haurdn  ; as  also  to  Hums  and  Hamah. — Although 
the  place  lies  so  high,  yet  it  is  so  shut  in  by  mountains  and  hii^ 
that  few  villi^B  are  visible  from  it.  The  two  places  Kefr 
Hamfim  and  Kefr  Shhba  are  seen  in  a line  in  the  southeast, 
beyond  Wady  Khureibeh,  on  the  mountain  side,  at  diffeioit 
heights  ; Kefr  Shhba  being  the  highest.* 

From  Rdsheiyct  el-Fokhdr  the  usual  road  to  Hfisheiya  passes 
down  through  el-Ffirdis,  situated  in  the  lower  gap  of  Wady 
Shib'a.  We  took  a road  more  to  the  right,  in  order  to  visit 
HibbdrtyeL  It  led  ns  along  on  the  high  ground  and  around  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  overlooking  the  open  tract  of  HibhAtiyeh ; 
until  at  2.45  we  began  to  descend,  by  a very  loi^  and  steep* 
declivity,  directly  towards  that  village,  N.  75°  E.  Far  below  us 
on  the  left,  was  el-Fflrdls,  in  the  lower  part  of  Wady  Shib’a,  as 
it  goes  to  the  Hasb&ny.  Ffirdis  is  directly  east  of  Kaukaba, 
and  about  a mUe  and  a half  distant  from  it. — On  a high  point 
of  the  ridge  back  of  HibbAriyeh  is  said  to  be  the  ruin  called 
Deir  Mfltaleih,  mentioned  above. 

We  now  approached  the  great  Wady  Shib’a;  which  here 
breaks  down  by  an  enormous  gorge  through  the  western  ridge  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  At  the  bctse  of  the  mountain  it  expands  into 
a broad  open  tract  of  several  hundred  acres  of  tolerably  smooth 
though  rocky  land,  having  a considerable  slope  towards  the  west, 
Through  the  middle  of  it  runs  the  deep  water-bed  of  the  Wady, 
a rocky  chasm,  with  a turbid  brook,  gathered  from  the  snows  of 
Hermon.  It  sometimes  dries  ^ in  September  and  October. 
The  tract  is  separated  from  the  Haebdny  by  hills  connected  with 
the  ridges  on  the  north  and  south  ; and  through  these  the  Wady 
finds  its  way  down  to  the  river.  In  this  part  is  Fttrdls  ; and  on 
the  northern  hill  is  ’Ain  JQr&.  In  the  high  upper  portion  of  the 
Wady,  above  the  western  ridge  of  Hermon,  where,  coming  fiom 
towards  Basheiya,  it  still  runs  southwest,  lies  the  villa^  of 
Shib’a,  an  hour  and  a half  distant  from  Hibb&rlyeh.  It  is  the 
highest  village  of  the  mountains  ; and  is  said  to  own  five  and 
twenty  thousand  goats,  which  range  over  the  higher  parts  of  the  < 
mountain  as  their  pasture.  The  people  of  Shib'a  send  large 
quantities  of  cheese  and  dried  leben  to  Damascus  and  other 
places.  Near  Shib’a  a decisive  battle  was  fought  in  1838, 

' Bearings  at  Roabaiyet  el-FCikbar : Kefr  HamAin  S.  40*  E.  1 nt.  &fr  Sb^  & 
40*£.2m. 
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between  the  Egyptian  army  and  the  Drazee  ; in  which  the  latter 
■were  defeated. 

We  reached  Hibhdriyeh  at  3.25.  Just  before  coming  to  it, 
there  was  on  our  right  a remarkable  circular  cavity  in  the  lime- 
stone rock,  with  perpendicular  sides,  some  fifty  feet  deep  and 
twenty  rods  in  diameter ; as  if  the  interior  area  had  sunk  down 
perpendicularly.  The  bottom  was  tilled,  and  planted  with  olive 
trees.  The  village  lies  quite  on  the  upper  (eastern)  side  of  the 
open  tract,  just  at  the  opening  of  the  great  gorge  of  Wady 
Shib'a,  and  south  of  the  water-b^.* 

The  only  point  of  interest  in  the  village,  apart  from  its  re- 
markable position,  is  the  beautiful  min  of  an  ancient  temple,  now  ' 
standing  in  a ploughed  field.  It  fronts  directly  upon  the  great 
chasm,  looking  up  the  mighty  gorge,  as  if  to  catch  the  first 
beams  of  the  morning  sun  rising  over  Hermon.  The  walls  are 
standing,  except  on  the  north  side.  The  whole  length  of  the 
edifice  is  fifty-eight  feet  from  east  to  west ; and  its  breadth, 
thirty-one  feet.  At  the  comers  are  square  pilasters,  ■with  Ionic 
Gtmitals.  Between  these,  in  the  eastern  front,  were  two  round 
columns,  forming  the  portico.  The  walls  are  six  feet  thick. 
The  stones  are  many  of  them  large  ; one  measured  fifteen  feet 
long  by  about  two  feet  nine  inches  square.  Some  of  them  are 
partially  htveUed  ; though  not  in  so  finished  a manner  as  at 
Jerusalem  or  in  the  castle  of  B&ni&s.*  Along  the  wall,  near  the 
foundation,  is  an  ornamented  ledge  ; and  above,  at  the  eaves,  a 
double  comice,  ■with  a line  of  roimd^  stones  bcWeen.  At  each 
end  is  a noble  pediment.  Inside  of  the  portico  are  ornamental 
niches.  The  dimensions  of  the  temple  had  previously  been  taken 
by  Mr  Thomson  as  follows : 


Length  . . 

. 58  feet. 

Body,  N.  to  8. 

, , 

23  feet. 

Breath 

. 81  “ 

Bec^  St  W.  end 

len^ 

19 

i* 

Portico,  depth 

. 16*  “ 

u u 

depth 

11 

u 

“ width 

. 28  “ 

Height  of  wall 

82 

a 

Body,  £.  to  W.  . 

21*  “ 

Tbiokneee  of  do. 

. 

6 

This  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  and  most  beantifiil  speci- 
mens of  the  many  ancient  temples,  with  which  Lebanon,  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  the  valleys  between,  are  thronged.  Their  number 
is  not  yet  known  ; but  I visited  no  less  than  thirteen  during  my 
present  journey  ; and  that  without  varying  my  intended  course 
except  slightly  in  one  or  two  instances.  They  are  found  in  all 
sitaations ; crowning  hills  and  mountain  tops ; or  secluded  in 

* Bearings  from  Hibb&riyeli : Coorse  my  recoUeedoni,  and  according  to  my 

back  iowa^  Rasbeiyet  el-Fukbar  S.  76*  notes  made  at  the  time.  Mr  Thomson  has 
W.  *Ain  Jiirfa  N.  40°  W.  m.  again  risited  the  temple,  and  reports  the 

* The  above  statement  U according  to  stones  as  not  bevelled. 
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valleyB  and  deep  gorges.  The  founders  and  worshippere  hare 
disappeared  for  unknown  ages  ; whether  they  were  Phenicians  or 
Grssco-Syrians  we  cannot  tell ; they  have  left  behind  no  trace 
but  these  their  works  ; and  no  recoid  to  show  how  or  why  these 
works  were  erected. 

We  left  Hibbfiriyeh  at  3.45,  on  a direct  course  for  ’Ain  JOrfa, 
in  order  to  reach  again  the  ro^  to  Hasbeiya.  At  4 o’clock  we 
crossed  the  deep  chjMm  and  brook  of  Wady  Shib'a  ; and  at  4.15 
reached  the  low  ground  or  Wady  at  the  foot  of  the  western  hilL 
The  ascent  to  the  village  was  quite  steep,  rough,  and  very  rig- 
sag.  We  reached  'Ain  Jflrfa,  a small  and  unimportant  place,  at 
4.30  ; and  turned  more  north  along  the  road  to  Hfisbeiya,  con- 
tinuing to  ascend  in  the  general  course  of  the  valley  of  the 
Hasb&ny.  We  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent  at  4.45  ; and  came 
out  upon  the  cultivated  table  land  on  the  ridge  south  of  His- 
beiya.  We  were  ten  minutes  in  crossing  this  tract  with  its 
vineyards  ; having  the  KhOlwit  of  el-Biyfid  a short  distance  on 
our  left.'  From  thence  a long  and  steep  descent  brought  us  to 
the  upper  part  of  Hfisbeiya  ; and  at  5.10  we  reached  our  home 
in  the  mission  house. 

The  elevation  of  the  following  points  upon  our  route  of 
to  day,  had  recently  been  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  with  the 
aneroid.' 


Plain  at  S.  W.  angle  of  J.  esh-Sheikh 
Bridge  of  Nahr  Seraiyib  . 

Ruaheiret  el-Fukhar 
Road  N.  E.  of  do.  . 

Hibbfiriyeh 

Foot  of  ascent  to  'Ain  Jurfa 
'Ain  Ji'irfa 

Road  near  Ehulwit  el-Biyid 
Hfisbeiya,  Palace 


Bag.  fM. 

855 

1237i 

3475 

2554 

2261 

1721 

2374 

2711 

2160 


It  hence  appears,  that  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  ’Ain  JOrfe 
we  ascended  nine  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  thirty  minutes ; 
and  again  descended  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  to  Hfisbeiys 
in  fifteen  minutes. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  30th  and  31«f. — We  remained 
in  Hasbeiya,  and  had  two  days  of  rest  and  quiet.  The  usual 
exercises  of  public  worship  were  held  on  the  ^bbath  ; and  this 
time  I had  the  privilege  of  being  present. 


See  aboTOy  pp.  881|  882. 


See  also  abore,  p.  888. 
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FBOH  HASBEITA  TO  DAHA80VB. 

Sevebal  routes  lead  from  Hasbeiya  to  Damascus.  The 
shortest  ascends  by  Shuweiya,  and  so  across  the  mountain  south 
of  Rasheiya  ; this  is  a summer  road.'  A second  crosses  the  hill 
north  of  H&sbeiya,  and  passes  through  Mimis  and  Kufeir  to 
Basheiya.  A third  joins  the  great  Sidon  road  at  the  fountain 
of  the  Hasbany  ; and,  following  up  the  valley,  either  turns  to 
Rasheiya  ; or,  continuing  on  as  far  as  Muhaiditheh,  thence 
ascends  the  eastern  mountain  by  Wady  'Arab  and  Bekka.  The 
first  two  routes  approach  Damascus  by  way  of  Katana  ; although 
a less  travelled  branch  goes  off  from  R&sheiya  to  Dimas.  The 
third  route  likewise  goes  to  Dimas,  uniting  near  the  ruined 
Khhn  MeithelQn  with  the  road  coming  from  Beirht. 

As  we  desired  to  visit  several  points  of  interest,  we  concluded 
to  take  a route  more  circuitous  than  any  of  the  al»ve,  and  bend 
our  course  first  to  the  Ktiweh  or  natural  bridge  over  the  Litany. 

Monday,  May  31st. — _We  were  ready  for  an  early  start.  Mr 
Thomson  was  still  to  accompany  me  ; and  Mr  Wortabet  con- 
cluded to  make  his  first  visit  to  Damascus.  Nasif,  the  Wakil 
of  the  Protestants  in  Hasbeiya,  likewise  joined  us  ; having  to  go 
to  Damascus  on  business  for  his  people.  The  Emir  had  re- 
fused to  let  the  Protestants  pay  their  taxes,  except  as  members 
of  the  Greek  church  ; a proc^ure  directly  contrary  to  the  law 
and  to  the  practice  everywhere  else.  This  could  be  resisted  only 
by  an  appeM  to  the  government  at  Damascus.  A number  of 
persons  adso  called,  professing  their  desire  to  become  Protestants, 
and  desiring  the  counsel  of  Mr  Thomson.  All  this  detained 
us. 

Having  sent  off  our  muleteers  to  await  us  at  Neby  SOfa,  we 
‘ Sm  abore,  p.  833. 
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started  at  8 o’clock ; and  striking  up  the  northern  hill,  had  a fine 
view  of  the  town  behind  us.  Our  course  was  now  N.  26°  W.  de- 
scending to  the  channel  of  Wady  et-Teim  ; which  we  reached  at 
8.25.  It  here  ran  W.  8.  W.  was  narrow,  ^nd  without  water.  We 
followed  it  down  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  crossed  it ; there  was 
here  a little  water  percolating  among  the  stones.  W e now  be^ 
the  long  ascent  of  the  western  ridge,  on  a course  about  W.  8.  W. 
On  our  left,  just  west  of  the  great  fountain,  was  the  small  source 
’Ain  Tanndrah,  watering  an  enclosed  tract  of  orchards  and  gar- 
dens belonging  to  the  Emirs  of  Hhsbeiya.  Fifteen  minutes 
further  up,  on  our  right,  was  another  similar  fountain  and 
irrigated  tract,  called  'Ain  el-Barideh.  Turning  a little  to  the 
left,  and  climbing  around  a projecting  Tell,  we  came  out  at 
9.10,  upon  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 

This  ridge  is  called  ed-Dahar.  North  of  Kaukaba  its  course 
is  nearly  from  northeast  to  southwest ; and  it  alone  lies  between 
Wady  et-Teim  and  the  chasm  of  the  Lltftny.  Its  course  is 
almost  a straight  line  as  far  north  as  to  Muhaiditheh.  South  of 
Kaukaba  it  turns  8.  8.  W.  or  8.  by  W.  and  has  between  it 
and  the  Lltfiny  the  whole  of  Metj  ’Ayhn.  The  whole  region — 
streams,  valleys,  ridges,  and  all — sinks  down  very  rapidly 
towards  the  south.  The  ridge  ed-Dahar,  from  the  point  where 
we  stood,  rises  much  towards  the  north  ; but  is  perhaps  nowhere 
higher  than  here  above  the  valley.  This  spot  affords  the  distant 
view  of  Hasbeiya,  already  referr^  to.‘  We  stopped  here  for  five 
minutes.* 

We  now  turned  northeast  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  for 
an  hour ; passing  over  some  low  summits,  and  around  others. 
This  is  one  of  the  roads  leading  from  the  HtUeh  to  the  Bflk&'s. 
At  10.15  we  came  to  a well,  called  Blr  ed-Dahar.  The  decliv- 
ities of  the  ridge  on  each  side,  though  high  and  steep,  (the 
eastern  being  the  steepest,)  are  chalky  and  smooth,  in  great  part 
arable,  and  not  much  broken  by  ravines  and  ledges  of  rock.  As 
we  travelled  along  the  top,  we  had  on  our  right  the  whole  extent 
of  Jebel  esh-8heikh,  with  its  icy  crown  above,  and  its  dark 
masses  of  limestone  rocks  below,  broken  up  by  numerous  deep 
ravines  descending  from  the  lofty  sides  to  the  Hasb&ny.  Below 
the  highest  point,  the  western  ridge  of  the  mountain  begins  to 
decline  northwards ; and  sinks  down  towards  Bfisheiya  to  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  ridges  and  hills.  Wady  et-Teim  continued 
thus  far  narrow  and  shut  in  by  lower  hills  ; but  further  north  it 
opens  out  again  into  a rolling  basin,  several  miles  long  by  some 
two  miles  broad,  and  running  in  among  the  eastern  hills. 

‘ Sec  ebore,  p.  SSI.  116°.  HSebciye  128°.  el-BifU  ISI*. 

* Boaringi  lit  9.10  from  Uie  ridge  ed-  RAnhei^  el*KAkli4r  177".  Chaim  ol 
Dahar:  Kufeir  Mimis  84°.  Jebel  Jordan  below  the  H61eh  190°.  Kinkaha 

•rii-Sbeikh,  highMt  point,  94°.  Shnwei^a  227°.  Kfii*at  eah^tkldT  236°, 
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Oa  otir  left,  beyond  the  valley  and  chasm  of  the  Lttiny,  was 
the  high  unbroken  wall  formed  by  the  highest  ridge  or  backbone  of 
Lebanon.  On  this  side  it  is  in  most  parts  precipitous  ; and  seems 
to  be  not  more  than  half  as  high  as  when  viewed  from  the  west, 
where  the  mountain  rises  in  successive  plateaus.  Its  steeps  also, 
as  here  seen,  are  dark,  and  in  some  parts  wooded,  with  occasional 
ravines.  The  Taum  Niha  (Twins  of  Niha),  two  sharp  and 
towering  pyramids,  appear  to  stand  in  connection  with  this  high 
rid^  ; though  the  line  between  them  would  seem  to  lie  a little 
ftrther  west.  Their  declivities  on  this  side  extend  quite  down  to 
the  eastern  valley.  The  main  ridge  runs  on  further  south  as 
Jebel  Rih&n ; towards  the  north  there  are  in  it  two  or  three 
lower  spots  or  gaps,  through  which  roads  cross  over. — Nearer  at 
hand,  ^ong  the  base  of  this  main  ridge,  runs  a line  of  lower 
hills,  appearing  like  thin,  sharp  ridges,  partly  grassy  and  still 
green  ; and  alMut  as  high  as  the  Dahar  on  which  we  were  now 
travelling.  Behind  these  hills  a northern  branch  of  Wady  8if- 
saf  runs  down  northeast  to  the  Lit&ny,  issui^  by  a break  in 
the  line  of  hills  nearly  opposite  the  KAweh.  Further  north  the 
hills  are  lower ; and  behind  them  is  likewise  a valley  running 
down  northeast  to  the  Lit  Any,  in  which  is  the  large  village  of 
MeshghQrah  surrounded  by  trees  and  gardens.' 

We  have  already  seen,*  that  just  north  of  BdrghQz  a broad 
low  spur  or  swell  of  land  is  -thrown  off  from  the  base  of  Lebanon 
across  the  valley  of  the  LitAny,  quite  to  the  eastern  ridge. 
Through  this  broad  swell  the  river  breaks  in  its  deep,  narrow, 
almost  perpendicular  chasm  ; the  lower  portion  of  which  we 
had  seen  at  BaighOz.  North  of  this  swell  is  a lower  tract  or 
basin,  with  some  arable  land.  In  this  part  stands  the  little 
Metawileh  village  of  Kilya,  quite  on  the  eastern  brink  of  the 
chasm  : which  here  also  is  deep  and  narrow.  On  the  opposite 
brink  is  another  small  village  called  Lusah.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  two  villages  can  converse  with  each  other  across  the 
chasm  ; and,  notwithstanding  the  steepness  of  the  banks,  they 
have  a footpath  leadii^  down  them  on  each  side.  On  the  north 
of  this  basin  a stiU  higher  and  broader  spur  is  thrown  off  from 
the  base  of  Lebanon  across  the  valley  ; and  through  this  too  the 
liver  breaks  by  a similar  but  still  deeper  chasm.  On  this  broader 
ridge  is  situat^  the  village  of  Yahmur,  on  the  east  brink  of  the 
chium  ; and  beyond  it  in  the  chasm  is  the  KAweh. 


' Almlftda  i^eakt  the 
ghurmh,  aa  ooe  of  the  pleeumtest  in  the 
ooQotry,  ntnated  in  a valley  rendered 
heanti^  by  trees  and  streams  of  water ; 
Tab.  S^.  ed.  Kofaler  p.  93.  In  A.  D. 
1176,  nng  Baldwin  IV.  made  an  excursion 
from  Sidoo  to  the  BdkiX  and  came  6rst 
to  Jf rasa  tire,  t e.  Meeh^&rah;  Will  Tyr. 

Voi..  m.— 36 


21.  11.  It  is  also  mentioned  near  the  end 
of  the  crusades,  in  the  thirteenth  centnry ; 
Wilken  Oesch.  der  Kr.  VI.  p.  155,  n. 

* See  above,  pp.  885,  886. — Tbis  region 
was  extensively  explored  in  1844  by  the 
Kev.  Dr  Smith,  of  whose  manoscript  joor^ 
nals  I have  here  made  use. 
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Through  both  these  broad  spurs  and  the  intervening  basin, 
as  far  down  as  to  BtkrghOz,  the  river  everywhere  thus  flows 
between  the  same  precipitous  banks,  varying  from  a hundred  to 
a thousand  feet  in  height.  There  is  about  the  chasm  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  for  most  of  the  way  there  is  no  depression  of  the 
ground  on  approaching  the  banks,  the  undulations  of  surface  on 
each  side  being  the  same  ; so  that  whenever  one  loses  sight  of 
the  chasm,  he  would  not  suspect,  that  the  whole  tract  was  _ not 
one  continuous  surface. 

From  Bir  ed-Dahar  we  now  (at  10.15)  turned  more  to  the 
left  and  nearly  north  towards  Yfihmur,  descending  obliquely  and 
gradually  along  the  western  declivity,  and  crossing  several 
small  ravines  running  to  the  Litany.  Just  south  of  that  village 
is  a very  deep  gorge,  cut  down  in  the  left  bank  by  a short 
Wady.  Ascending  from  it  we  reached  YOhmur  at  11..30.  It 
stands  among  rocks  on  a high  point  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm ; 
the  inhabitants  are  Metfiwileh.  Here  was  a winepress  hewn  in 
the  rock,  possibly  ancient.  The  banks  of  the  chasm  at  this  place 
are  perhaps  higher  than  at  any  other  point ; we  judged  the  depth 
to  be  not  less  than  a thousand  feet.  The  rock  is  less  compact 
than  lower  down  the  stream,  and  has  in  many  places  been 
worn  away  or  has  slidden  down  ; thus  widening  the  chasm  above, 
and  varying  its  character  below.  The  chasm  is  here  deeper  and 
narrower  than  at  Beldt.  The  foaming  silvery  stream  at  the 
bottom  rushes  on  from  rapid  to  rapid,  deck^  with  the  gay 
blossoms  of  the  oleanders  along  its  margin. 

We  continued  our  way  northwards  till  11.45  ; when  we 
be^n  to  descend  into  the  chasm  to  reach  the  Kdweh.  The 
adjacent  land  here  spreads  out  into  an  open  tract,  rocky  and 
partially  sloping,  but  cultivated  and  in  some  parts  green  ; the 
eastern  ridge  retiring  in  almost  a semicircular  sweep.  A small 
W’’ady  breaks  down  by  a leap  to  the  river  below.  Along  this  we 
began  to  descend ; but  soon  turned  to  the  left  around  the  high 
rocky  cliff,  and  descending  obliquely  along  the  precipice  south- 
west, reached  the  Khweh  at  the  bottom  at  12  o’clock.  The 
path  is  steep,  and  in  some  spots  runs  along  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  ; but  is  not  difficult,  except  in  one  place  of  slippery 
rocks,  where  we  dismounted  in  going  down,  but  rode  up  the 
whole  distance  in  returning.  This  is  a regular  public  road, 
though  not  much  travelled,  leading  over  the  Khweh  and  up 
into  Lebanon  to  Jczzin  and  other  places.  As  we  afterwards 
left  the  bank  above,  we  saw  a party  descending  from  the  moun- 
tain to  the  bridge  on  their  way  to  Damascus,  as  we  afterwards 
learned. 

The  scenery  of  the  chasm  is  in  the  highest  degree  wild, 
picturesque,  and  grand.  In  descending,  as  one  looks  down  into 
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the  stream  far  below,  he  sees  immense  caverns  and  arches  in  the 
opposite  wall  of  rock ; and  above  them  are  other  caverns  partly 
artificial,  which  are  said  to  have  been  formerly  tbe  haunt  of 
robbers.  When  at  the  bottom,  the  traveller  is  completely  shut 
in  by  the  perpendicular  jagged  walls  of  the  chasm,  rising 
from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  above  the  bridge.  Bocks  from 
above  in  ancient  times  have  fidlen  into  the  stream,  confining  it 
to  a narrower  channel,  and  in  some  parts  covering  it  quite 
over.  Upon  these  rocks,  in  the  course  of  time,  there  has  accu- 
mulated a covering  of  earth,  forming  a broad  bridge  over  a very 
contracted  channel.  In  the  northern  part  the  covering  is  not 
quite  complete  ; a very  narrow  and  ragged  fissure  being  left, 
which  is  now  filled  and  covered  with  fig  and  other  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  road-way,  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  is  ten  feet 
wide,  and  like  a change  in  form.  South  of  this  is  a lower 
terrace,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  wide.  The  following  meas- 
urements had  already  been  m^e  by  Mr  Thomson : 


Breadth  of  the  channel  ....  23  feet. 

Whole  width  of  bridge  . . . . 68  “ 

Width  of  roadway  . . . . ■ . 10  “ 

Height  of  road  a^ve  the  water  . . . 105  “ 

Thickneaa  of  the  bridge  or  ardi  . . . 90  “ 


The  opening  towards  the  north,  by  which  the  stream  enters, 
is  covered  and  hidden  by  trees  and  bushes ; as  is  also  the  south- 
ern exit,  except  as  viewed  from  a point  on  the  left  bank  below 
the  bridge.  As  there  seen,  the  rocks  appear  to  form  an  angle 
over  the  channel,  like  the  sharp  roof  of  a Dutch  house.  This 
too  is  mostly  covered  with  fig  trees.  The  river  tumbles,  foams, 
and  roars  over  the  rocks  in  its  steep  and  rugged  channel  in  the 
most  picturesque  manner.  The  high  walls  of  the  chasm  are 
mostly  naked ; but  at  the  bottom,  along  the  margin  of  the 
water,  are  many  trees,  and  among  them  fig  trees  and  vines, 
intermingled  with  the  gay  blossoms  of  the  oleander. 

It  is  difficult  to  reach  the  water  below  the  bridge,  where 
the  chasm  presents  its  grandest  and  most  romantic  features. 
To  do  so  one  must  scramble  along  on  the  western  side  for  a con- 
siderable distance,  and  pass  under  huge  rocks  of  the  overhanging 
strata,  forming  a large  cavern,  and  declining  towards  the  south. 
With  some  hazard  one  reaches  the  water,  just  where  further 
progress  is  arrested  by  perpendicular  clifis.  Here  the  channel  of 
the  stream  is  contract^  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet ; and  through 
it  the  water  pours  with  great  impetuosity.  Just  below,  a rock 
has  fallen  nearly  across  the  narrow  channel,  and  another  projects 
from  the  eastern  side,  leaving  only  a passage  of  two  or  three  feet, 
and  forming  almost  another  natural  bridge.  The  scenery  just 
here  is  ma^p^cent 
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Such  is  the  Khweh  ; which  has  remained  wholly  unknowa 
to  travellers,  until  visited  by  Dr  Smith  in  1844.' 

Leaving  the  brow  above  the  Khweh  at  2.15,  we  returned  for 
ten  minutes  towards  Yfihmnr,  and  then  turned  to  the  left  acroa 
the  fields,  to  cut  off  an  angle  and  gmn  a road  to  Neby  Sfifs. 
Many  of  the  fields  were  strictly  vineyards ; the  stocks  of  the 
vines  were  not  fastened  upon  posts,  bnt  laid  ree^aiiy  on  the 
ground,  or  sometimes  trained  along  the  sides  and  over  the  tope 
^ large  rocks.  We  struck  the  roeid  at  2.35,  about  half  a mile 
northeast  of  YOhmur. 

At  this  point  Scihmur  was  visible,  another  Metftwileh  village 
on  the  left  ^nk  of  the  river,  an  hour  higher  up.  Two  or  three 
trees  also  marked  the  direction  of  Meshghflrah  ; and  'Aitenith 
was  likewise  in  sight,  a village  next  north  of  MedighQrah  on  the 
eastern  foot  of  Lebanon.'  The  month  of  Wady  Sifskf  was 
opposite  to  us  beyond  the  Lit&ny,  opening  at  a considerable 
height,  just  south  of  where  the  road  ascends  from  the  Kfiweh. 
Not  far  north  of  us  the  ground  began  to  descend  ; this  being  the 
northern  part  of  the  broad  swell  which  here  crosses  the  Li^ny. 
At  the  bottom  the  land  is  considerably  lower,  but  ascend 
gradually  further  towards  the  north.  The  open  tract  on  the  east 
continues  for  some  distance  ; the  ridge  on  our  right  gradually 
sweeping  round  again  to  near  the  river  just  above  Sohmur.  At 
this  village  the  chasm  of  the  river  continues  ; but  is  less  deep. 
A good  hour  above  SOhmur  is  the  bridge  of  EOrifin,  which  crosses 
the  Lit&ny  on  six  arches  of  stone  ; the  river  here  having  an 
alluvial  margin.  The  bridge  is  named  from  the  village 
Kfirifin,  lying  about  half  a mile  nearly  east  of  it.  Over  this 
bridge  passes  the  road  from  Sidon  to  Damascus  followed  by  Mann* 
drell  in  A.  D.  1697.  It  comes  down  by  MeshghOmh,  passes  on 
by  Jubb  Jenin  and  ’Aithy,  and  ascending  Anti-Lebanon  joins  the 
road  from  Muhaiditheh  % Bekka,  before  reaching  Dimfts.' 

Keeping  on  our  way  about  E.  by  N.  we  rose  gradually  over 
the  low  rocky  broken  ridges  and  hills,  which  fill  up  the  interval 
towards  the  eastern  ridge.  The  path  became  at  last  so  blind, 
that  we  lost  it ; and,  having  no  guide,  we  continued  our  course 
as  we  best  could,  without  a path.  At  length,  about  3.20,  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  ed-Dahar,  which  here  proved  to  be 

> HwndnU,  AptU  84-26th.  — Mum- 
drell  »peftk9  of  orowuig  oa  Anti-Leb»ooo 
ft  KDftli  riTulet  oftikd  “ Ayn  Yentloe,"  pw- 
bftpt  fts  ooming  from  vUiftgft  of  Y&irtftk, 

neiur  which  is  ft  foaotoin.  See  J.  L.  Porter 
in  Biblioth.  Sftc.  1854,  p.  42. — Burckhvdt 
took  the  Mine  ronte  from  Jobh  Jeofai  to 
Dftmftociio  in  1812,  ft  jouriMy  of  two  diyi 
for  cftTftTftno ; Trftr.  p.  208. 


* See  Biblioth.  Sacrn,  1849,  p.  878.— 
Some  of  Lient.  Lynch's  pftrtr  visited  the 
plftoe  in  1848 ; Narrative  p.  480.  It  was 
also  visited  in  1850  by  Graf  ▼.  Schliefftn; 
Ritter  XVU.  pp.  833,  385. 

* Bearings  at  2.36 : S&hmnr  27*'.  YQh- 
mar  210\  S.  peak  of  Niha  296^  Trees 
of  Meshgh&rah  840°.  ’Aitenith  N. — 
These  bearings  were  taken  in  1844.  For 
liesbghCirah,  see  above,  p.  421. 
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quite  broad.  Just  at  this  point  it  begins  to  fork,  so 'as  further 
north  to  form  two  ridges,  enclosing  between  them  the  pretty 
bowl-like  basin  or  plain  of  Meij  Shemiseh,  into  which  we  now 
looked  down  on  our  left.  It  is  entirely  shut  in  hy  the  hills  ; is 
fertile  and  cultivated,  but  without  inhabitants.  It  is  drained 
in  the  northwest  hy  Wady  Mishk  ; which  runs  to  the 
a direction  N.  65°  W.  about  half  an  hour  north  of 


Lltfiny  m 
SOhmur. 


Several  small  Wadys  extend  up  from  the  little  plain  ; one 
towards  the  northeast ; another  on  the  north  of  Kefr  Mishky,  a 
village  overlooking  Wady  et-Teim ; another  south  of  that 
lage  towards  Neby  Sflfa  ; and  a main  one  runs  up  south  in  the 
fork  of  the  ridge.  Down  this  latter  comes  the  road  from  the 
south  along  the  top  of  the  Dahar.  After  crossing  the  plain,  this 
road  ascends  the  northern  hill  to  Mejdel  Belhis  on  its  top  ; and 
thence  passing  on  descends  to  K&mid  el-Lauz  in  the  plain  of 
the  Bakfi’a.  Another  road  from  Neby  Safa  joins  it  in  the  Meij ; 
and  a road  leads  down  Wady  Mishk  and  so  to  the  bridge  of 
EoriOn.  The  little  hamlet  of  Shemiseh,  from  which  the  Meij 
takes  its  name,  is  on  the  hill  at  the  left  of  the  opening  by  which 
Wady  Mishk  issues  from  the  plain. 

On  the  north  of  Meij  Shemiseh  the  land  rises  again ; and 
seems  to  assume  the  character  of  a broad  uneven  elevated  tract, 
occupjdng  the  whole  space  between  Wady  et-Teim  and  the 
Litany,  except  a strip  of  plain  along  that  river ; and  extending 
north  nearly  to  Wady  FalAj.  On  its  southeastern  part  is 
Mejdel  Belhis  overlooking  the  Meij.  Towards  the  west  it 
presents  a broad  front,  of  naked  aspect.  The  villages  of 
Karian,  Ba’lftla,  L&la,  and  Jubb  Jenin,  lie  along  its  base  from 
soutli  to  north.  The  first  and  last  are  large  places,  quite  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  plain  ; the  other  two  are  higher  up.  Juhb 
Jenin  is  at  the  northwest  angle ; and  near  it  is  another  bridge  over 
the  Lltdny.'  From  this  angle  a low  line  of  hills  extends  quite 
across  the  Litftny  to  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  Through  these  hills 
the  river  breaks  by  a chasm,  not  deep  indeed,  hut  otherwise  simi- 
lar to  that  through  which  it  flows  further  down.  These  hills 
and  this  broad  high  tract  constitute  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  great  plain  of  the  BOk&’a.  Between  Jubb  Jenin  and  Wady 
Falflj  there  extends  up  southeast  an  offset  of.  the  Bokfi’a,  in 
which  is  the  once  large  town  of  Kamid  el-Lauz.’ 

We  crossed  the  Wady  and  road  in  the  fork  near  its  head  at 
3.25.’  Climbing  a rocky  ledge  before  us,  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  easternmost  ridge  at  3.30.  This  portion  is  still  broad ; and 


* Bnrckbardt  Trar.  in  Syr.  p.  207.  ■ Bearings  at  3.25 : Course  of  the  Wady 

* Abulfeda  mentions  the  * city  * K&mid  46’’.  Mejdel  Belhis  SO"*.  Sooth  peak  of 
M haring  been  once  the  chief  place  of  this  Kiha  293^ 

region ; Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kdhler,  p.  93. 

VoL.  HI.— 36* 
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the  surface  is  thickly  strewn  with  large  rocks.  Crossing  it  we 
came  at  3.45  to  Libbeiya,  a small  village  on  the  eastern  brow, 
overlooking  Wady  et-Teim.*  Here  is  an  ancient  sarcophagu 
of  laige  dimensions.  After  stopping  for  five  minutes,  we  kept 
along  the  eastern  hrow  of  this  rocky  ri(^,  on  a northeasterly 
course,  and  came  at  3.45  to  Nehy  80fk.  The  place  lies  in  a gap 
of  this  ridge,  between  Wady  et-Teim  and  Meij  Shemlsch  ; W 
still  quite  elevated  above  Wady  et-Teim.  Here  we  found  onr 
muleteers,  and  pitched  our  tent  in  a field  below  the  village. 
Near  by  were  two  large  sarcophagi  lying  side  by  side,  with  the 
cover  of  one  of  them  standing  up  on  end. 

The  proper  Arabic  name  of  the  village  is  Thelthfttha  ; and 
so  it  is  given  in  our  former  lists.  The  name  Nehy  80fa  is 
understock  to  come  from  a Wely. 

The  main  object  of  attention  and  attraction  at  this  place,  is 
another  ancient  temple  in  ruins.  It  stood  here  &cing  the  east, 
directly  overagainst  Hermon  in  his  most  imposing  aspect.  The 
temple  was  larger  than  that  at  Hibhfirtyeh  ; the  stones  not 
bevelled  and  not  as  large,  though  three  feet  thick  ; the  entabla- 
ture less  heavy  ; the  pediment  more  elegant ; and  the  general 
character  of  the  architecture  lighter  and  more  graceful.  It  is 
however  in  a very  dilapidated  state ; only  a part  of  the  northern 
wall  is  standing.  The  northeast  comer,  with  its  pilasters  and 
entablature  and  a fragment  of  the  pediment,  remains  yet  erect, 
and  towers  above  all  the  rest.  8tanding  thus  alone,  it  fimns  a 
very  striking  and  picturesque  feature.  The  altar  at  the  western 
end  has  under  it  a vault,  with  steps  leading  down  to  it  In  the 
eastern  front  were  columns,  probably  of  a portico  now  broken 
down.  The  wall  exhibits  thirteen  courses  of  stones,  each  three 
feet  thick  ; the  entablature  being  four  and  a half  feet. — The  fol- 
lowing measurements  were  made  by  Mr  Thomson  on  a former 
visit. 


I.«ngUi,  from  E.  to  W. 
Width,  from  N.  to  S, 
Height  of  wall 
Colmnns,  diameter  . 


724  feet 
36  “ 

43J  “ 

3 “ 


From  “Nehy  80fa  the  hasm  or  plain  of  the  upper  Wady  et- 
Teim  is  seen  extending  far  to  the  N.  N.  E.  The  highest  point 
of  Jebel  esh-8heikh  bears  8.  E.  by  8.  The  mountain  did  not 
here  impart  such  an  impression  of  loftiness,  as  from  some  other 
points  of  view.  Only  a portion  of  the  main  ridge  was  in  sight ; 
the  lower  masses  of  the  mountain  being  hidden  by  the  less 

* Bearings  at  Libbeiya  io  1844 : Bek-  *Ata  138*.  Kbulwet  el-Kafeir  174f*. 
1dfa85*.  BeitLehym90  . Kann&behl09*.  Mhms  194*.  Shaweiya  1904*.  Kbcairit 
Dhoneibeh  187*.  Seftneb  159*.  *Aiit  ei-Biyid  208*.  Kbiyam  217^. 
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elevated  ridges  along  its  luuse.  The  great  western  ridge  is  seen 
declining  towards  the  northeast.  A large  Wady  issues  trom 
behind  it,  and  sweeping  aronnd  its  northern  end  turns  southwest 
to  Wady  et-Teim.  Just  north  of  this  are  the  ends  of  two  or 
three  short  ridges,  which  run  ofif  K N.  E.  among  which  is  sit- 
uated the  town  of  R&sheiya,  not  here  visible.  These  ridges 
seemed  to  lie  transversely  to  the  western  declivities  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  on  the  left  ; and  to  be  only  thus  far  connected  with 
them.  From  the  high  point  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  a ridge  runs 
down  E.  N.  E.  seeming  hardly  to  connect  with  Anti-Lebanon  at 
all,  but  rather  to  sink  down  towards  the  plain  of  Damascua 

Tuesday,  June  1st. — We  set  ofif  at  7 o’clock  ; intending  to 
proceed  directly  to  Keft  Kdk,  and  thence  choose  our  road  to 
Damascus  according  to  circumstancea  We  had  a long  and  steep 
descent  to  the  basin  of  Wady  et-Teim  ; and  reached  the  Da- 
mascus road  at  7.25,  near  a fountain  and  tank ; having  on 
our  right  a fine  Tell,  called  Tell  et-Tiny,  and  by  some  Tell  ez- 
Zeitfiny.  Here  the  Christians  of  Hfisbeiya  and  the  lower  Wady 
et-Teim  were  attacked  by  the  Muslims  and  Druzes  in  1845,  as 
they  were  fleeing  to  ZahleL  South  of  the  Tell  is  a fine  plain. 
Further  north,  the  bottom  of  the  wide  valley,  which  from  above 
looked  like  a level  plain,  is  seen  to  be  uneven,  rolling,  and 
interspersed  with  low  broken  hills. 

Our  course  was  now  about  N.  E.  by  N.  parallel  to  the  western 
hills,  for  about  an  hour.  At  8.20  there  was  a small  dry  water- 
course on  OUT  right ; and  the  tract  beyond  it  was  volcanic. 
Here,  opposite  to  Kefr  Mishky,  we  turned  more  to  the  right, 
crossed  the  water-bed,  and  rose  upon  an  extensive  plateau  of 
trap  formation.  Our  course  was  N.  E.  by  E.  At  8.50  we 
reached  the  brow  of  a descent,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plateau, 
into  the  main  channel  of  the  wide  basin.  A low  column  was 
on  the  brow.  Five  minutes  brought  us  to  the  water-bed  ; from 
which  we  rose  to  the  eastern  bank.  We  could  see  the  open 
valley  extending  up  beyond  Muhaiditheh  towards  the  BQka'a, 
with  low  hills  on  the  western  side  ; the  hills  appearing  low, 
because  the  basin  of  the  Wady  is  here  very  high.  The  whole 
region  has  few  trees  smd  is  bleak.  On  our  right  we  could  now 
see  the  short  ridges  running  E.  N.  E.  between  us  and  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh,  having  no  direct  connection  with  Anti-Lebanon.  At 
Neby  Sflfa  we  had  only  seen  their  western  ends,  appearing  like 
blnfifs.  Here  too  we  could  see  the  great  ravine  coming  down  fi’om 
behind  the  western  ridge  of  esh-Sheikh,  and  sweeping  round 
southwest  into  the  plain ; after  being  joined  by  other  ravines 
from  the  northeast. 

We  now  wound  up  gradually  among  low  hills,  still  N.  E.  by 
E.  to  a higher  plain,  and  came  at  9.20  to  a fine  fountain ; 
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having  before  ns  the  large  village  of  Dahar  el-Ahmar,  half  a 
mile  distant.  Here  the  houses  of  Biisheiya  were  visible,  a mile 
and  a half  on  our  right,  on  the  east  end  of  a ridge,  high  above 
the  plain,  and  bearing  S.  25°  £.  Muhaiditbeh  bore  hum  here 
about  N.  18°  W. 


The  following  is  the  information  obtained,  relative  to  the 
northern  part  of  Wady  et-Teim,  and  its  connection  with  the 
Btlk&’a.'  . 

The  large  village  of  Muhaiditbeh,  usually  contracted  to 
Muhaiteh,  inhabited  by  Greek  Christians  and  Druzes,  stands 
upon  a projection  from  the  western  line  of  hills,  at  the  point 
■where  these  hills,  making  a considerable  angle,  turn  more  diiWstly 
northward.'  The  plain  also  continues  towa^s  the  north,  bounded 
by  these  hills  on  the  west,  and  by  the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon  on 
the  east ; and  being  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  width. 
The  western  line  of  hills  runs  on  thus  parallel  to  Anti-Lebanon, 
almost  without  interruption  ; rising  in  one  part  into  a high  point, 
on  which  is  the  village  of  Sultftn  Ya’kob  ; and  then  padually 
declining,  until  they  are  lost  in  the  great  plain  a little  north  of 
Mejdel  'Anjar.  The  interval  between  this  line  of  hills  and  Anti- 
Lebanon  retains  the  same  general  form  of  a valley,  until  it  meets 
the  Bok&’a  at  Neba'  'Anjar.  But  the  highest  part  of  Wady 
et-Teim,  and  its  proper  water-shed,  is  about  an  hour  north  of 
Muhaiditbeh,  and  hsdf  an  hour  south  of  'Ain  (or  Neba')  Faldj. 

I afterwards  crossed  the  northern  part  of  this  intermediate 
valley  at  Mejdel  'Anjar ; and  found  it  there  sloping  upwards 
towards  the  south.'  This  rise  continues,  however,  only  as  far  as 
to  Sultdn  Ya'kob  ; where  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  quite  as 
high  as  the  head  of  Wady  et-Teim  further  south.  The  inter- 
vening tract,  about  an  hour  in  length,  is  depressed,  forming  a 
deep  arable  basin  in  the  valley,  with  an  outlet  from  it  through  a 
gap  in  the  western  hills  into  the  BQk&'a.  This  outlet  is  called 
Wady  Falhj ; and  on  its  southern  side  is  the  fine  fountain, 
'Ain  Falhj.'  The  distance  through  the  hills  is  about  half  a 
mile. 

The  following  places,  from  Neby  SOfa  northwards,  are  situated 


* In  1M4  Dr  £.  Smith  examined  thU 
region  carefuUj  u far  m to  'Ain  FaUI|}. 
Hia  Doteii  are  Wore  me ; and  to  them  I am 
greatly  indebted. 

* Bearingt  at  Hnhaiditheh  in  1844: 
Kefr  Miihky  227%  Kaokaba  Aba  'Ara- 
beb  227"'.  KOnn&beh  208"*.  'Ain  'Ata 
188".  Beit  Lehya  192*.  Tannhrah  190% 


Rkabmya  161%  Dahar  d-Afamar  145% 
Kcfr  Dims  100".  Ehirbet  R4ba  72". 
dhkhah  52".  / 

' See  below,  onder  Jane  8th. 

* Bearingt  from  'Am  Falni  in  1844: 
Soltftn  Ya\&b  81%  HQmnurah  511% 
KQsr  Hiknmfirah  59".  Bekka  106". 
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on  or  in  connection  with  the  western  line  of  hills,  at  the  specified' 
intervening  distances.' 


From  Neby  SOfs 

Ke&  Histikj 

Kanlubs  Aba  'Antbeh 

Mahaiditheh,  (from  Kefr  H.) 

Raf.dh 

Btreh 

'Watershed,  (from  M.) 

’Ain  (or  Neba*)  Faluj 
SuItAn  Yalcbb 
'Ain  es-Suweireh 
Mejdel  'Anjar 


1 honr. 

U “ 

1 “ 


The  follovring  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  along 
the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Kbirbet  Rdha  is  on  the  south  side  of 
Wady  ’Arab  as  it  enters  the  plain,  bearing  from  Muhaiteh  N. 
72"  E.  High  on  the  mountain  is  seen  the  village  of  Bekka.  A 
little  further  north  comes  down  another  Wady  from  N.  75°  E. 
the  most  remote  tributary  of  Wady  et-Teim.  On  its  north- 
western side,  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  is  the  village  of 
Medfikhah.  Overagainst  Sultdn  Ta’kdb  is  'Aithy,  situated  ten 
minutes  up  a valley  which  here  enters  the  plain.*  Twenty-five 
minutes  further  north  is  Hfimmfirah,  with  the  mins  of  an  old 
castle,  KOsr  HQmmfirah,  just  above  it  on  a hill  projecting  from 
the  eastern  mountain.  Opposite  'Ain  es-Suweireh,  is  the  village 
of  the  same  name,  one  honr  south  of  'Anjar.  Just  south  of 
Snltdn  Ta’kob  is  a gap  or  low  saddle  in  the  hills,  called  'Akabet 
K&mid.  Through  it  passes  the  road  coming  from  Jubb  Jenin 
and  Kdmid  el-Lauz  to  'Aithy ; being  part  of  the  northern  road 
between  Sidon  and  Damascus.' 

From  Muhaiteh  the  Damascus  road  crosses  the  plain  of 
Wady  et-Teim  obliquely,  and  enters  the  mouth  of  Wady  'Arab. 
Half  an  hour  higher  up  is  an  open  meadow-like  tract,  with 
water  oozing  up  in  many  places.  A large  village,  'Ain  'Arab, 
lies  on  the  southern  margin  of  the  meadow ; firom  which  the 
valley  takes  its  name.  Several  mills  along  its  lower  part  indi- 
cate, that  in  winter  it  is  the  channel  of  a considerable  stream. 
Higher  up,  the  valley  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Bekka.  A good 
hour  above  'Ain  'Arab  is  the  little  village  of  Bekka,  on  the  top 


- * The  ^stances  are  jpven  (except  Ke(V 
lfuihk7)  fW>m  the  memiaeript  notes  of  Dr 
Smith,  as  far  as  to  *Ain  Fal^j.  The  rest 
are  fhm  Bnrckhardt,  Trar.  in  Sjr.  p.  82. 
From  a comparison  of  distances,  it  appears, 
that  Bxunkhardt’s  eKKmbeite  and  eU 
Heimte  are  one  and  the  same  place,  and 
identical  with  el-Mnhaiteh.  His  distances, 


however,  are  here  not  ftillv  to  he  relied  on. 
This  was  his  first  reported  jonmej ; and 
falls  far  short  of  that  fhlness  and  accnracj 
of.  observation,  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards  so  distingnlshed. 

* Dr  De  Forest  in  Jonrn.  of  the  Am. 
Oriental  Soa  VoL  III.  p.  862. 

* See  above,  p.  424. 
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of  a rocky  ridge,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  road  as  it  crosses 
the  mountain.  ‘ Towards  the  west  nothing  impedes  the  prospect. 
The  place  has  traces  of  antiquity  ; especially  the  ruins  of  a 
small  Grecian  temple,  with  the  waUs  partly  standing,  and  frag- 
ments of  columns  and  a Corinthian  capital.  Bekka  is  on  the 
high  ground  N.  N.  E.  from  Kefr  Khk.  A little  further  on,  and 
half  a mile  on  the  north  of  the  road,  is  the  village  of  Y Ontah.* 
The  tract  around  is  irregular  and  broken  ; and  is  drained  towards 
the  southwest  by  a Wady  running  to  the  basin  of  Kefr  Kbk. 

The  great  valley,  which  thus  forms  the  prolongation  of  Wady 
et-Teim  into  the  Bttkd’a,  has  been  hitherto  unknown  to  Frank 
travellers.  Burckhardt  is  the  only  Frank,  who  is  known  to  have 
passed  through  it ; ' and  his  account  is  so  very  imperfect,  that 
no  person,  who  has  not  visited  the  region,  can  recognise  its 
features.  Dr  Smith  in  1844  advanced  from  the  south  as  &r  as 
'Ain  Falhj.  The  great  road  from  Damascus  to  Beirht  issues 
from  Anti-Lebanon  opposite  to  Mejdel  'Anjar,  and  crosses  the 
lower  end  of  this  side  valley.  Beyond  the  fountains  of  ’Anjar, 
a simUar  line  of  hills  rises  again,  forming  a like  valley  along  the 
base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  extending  quite  to  Ba’albek.  In  this 
valley,  too,  the  water  flows  in  some  parts  towards  the  south  and 
in  others  towards  the  north.  This  latter  valley  I afterwards 
traversed  in  its  whole  length.* 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  appears,  that  the  ridge 
intervening  between  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  the  southern  part  of 
Lebanon,  known  by  the  general  name  of  ed-Dahar,  is  not  prop- 
erly a spur  diverging  from  Anti-Lebanon  and  running  diagonally 
to  meet  the  spurs  of  Lebanon,  as  1 have  formerly  represented  it.' 
It  may  rather  be  said  to  commence  in  the  line  of  lulls  at  Ba’al- 
bek ; which  run  on  with  some  interruptions,  parallel  to  the  base 
of  Anti-Lebanon ; and  at  the  head  of  Wady  et-Tcim  become  a 
ridge,  the  Dahar,  lying  between  et-Tekn  and  the  Litdny,  and 
rising  further  south  into  the  mountains  of  Hiinin  and  Safed. 


From  the  fountain  where  we  had  stopped,  the  road  continues 
on  by  Dahar  el-Ahmar  direct  to  Kefr  Ktik,  and  thence  to  Da- 
mascus by  way  of  Dimds.  We  concluded  to  turn  aside  to 
Bdsheiya,  which  was  here  in  sight.  Leaving  the  fountain, 
therefore,  at  9.25,  we  struck  across  the  plain  S.  25°  £.  and  at 


^ Bearings  from  Bekka  in  1844  t Snlt&o 
Ya*k6b  819%  MedAkhah  298%  Wadj 
Fali\)  293^*.  Mnhaiditheh,  direction  abdnt 
250% 

* Comp.  J.  L.  Pcarter  in  Bibliotit  Sao. 
1854,  p.  42  sq. 


* Ffirer  von  Halmendorf  may  have 
passed  this  way  in  A.  D.  1666 ; bat  it 
does  not  appear  iVom  his  longoage ; p.  280. 
K&rnb.  1646. 

* See  below,  nnder  June  9th. 

» Bibl  Kes.  1st  edit.  UL  pp.  844,  34& 
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9.45  reached  the  bottom  of  the  very  steep  ascent.  Twenty  min- 
utes brought  us  to  the  top,  and  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  town. 
It  lies  on  the  eastern  end  of  a ridge,  which  here  sinks  down 
at  once  to  a narrow  plateau,  some  eight  hundred  or  a thousand 
feet  above  the  plain  we  had  crossed.  On  this  plateau  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town  is  built.  The  houses  of  the  western  part  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  face  towards  the  southwest.  On 
the  south  of  the  place  is  a pretty  valley.  The  palace  of  the 
Emirs,  a branch  of  the  house  of  Sheh&b,  is  in  the  higher  part 
of  the  town.' 

Rfisheiya  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  upper  Wady 
et-Teim.  It  seems  to  be  about  half  the  size  of  Hasbeiya ; and 
may  contain  some  four  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  elevation 
cannot  be  much  (if  any)  less  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  commands  a vast  and  varied  panorama  of  elevated 
valleys,  plains,  and  mountain  ranges,  towards  the  west,  north, 
and  east.  The  whole  eastern  face  of  Lebanon  is  in  sight  from 
the  Twins  of  Niha  to  Jebel  SOnnin  with  its  snows.  The  western 
side  of  Anti-Lebanon  and  the  adjacent  plain  are  not  in  view, 
being  intercepted  by  intervening  ridges ; but  the  intermediate 
hills  and  plains  between  the  two  great  ranges,  and  the  wild  and 
confused  lines  and  peaks  of  inner  Anti-Lebanon,  are  embraced 
in  the  view.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  is  near  at  hand.  The  highest 
point,  with  its  crown  of  radiant  stripes,  is  directly  south  of  the 
town.  We  were  probably  nearer  to  it  here  than  at  any  other 
point ; yet  as  we  were  now  so  high,  and  one  low  ridge  still  inter- 
vened between  us  and  its  base,  the  impression  of  its  altitude 
was  less  imposing  than  often  before.  The  water  south  of  the 
town  and  from  all  the  northwestern  and  northern  sides  of  Jebel 
esh-Sheikh,  is  drained  off  through  a deep  gorge  southwest  of 
Ruheiya  into  Wady  et-Teim ; the  main  channel  of  which 
passes  down  between  Sefineh  on  the  east  and  Dhuneibeh  on  the 
west,  and  reaches  the  Hasbany  at  the  great  fountain.  These  upper 
channels  were  now  all  dry  ; but  in  winter  a large  volume  of 
water  is  gathered  and  sweeps  along  them. 

The  lower  western  ridge  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  of  which  I have 
already  several  times  spoken,  extends  all  the  way  from  this 
northern  end  of  that  mountain  near  R^heiya,  to  the  southern 
termination  of  Hennon  at  Banids  ; a distance  of  ten  or  eleven 
hours,  or  about  thirty  miles.  The  only  break  in  it  is  made  by 
the  Wady  Shib’a.  Wady  el-’Asal  drains  all  that  part  of  the 
high  valley  south  of  Shib’a  to  the  Hhleh  near  B&nids.  A portion 
further  north  is  drained  by  Wady  Shib’a ; and  the  water  from 
the  remaining  and  most  northern  part  passes  down  through  the 
gorge  below  Rasheiya. 

‘ Beaxiogt  from  B-Ubeijra  i Muhaiditbeb  N.  IS”  W.  Kefr  N.  60**  E> 
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On  the  last  day  of  the  following  August,  1852,  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Porter  of  Damaecue,  with  a party,  ascended  Jebel  e«h- 
Sheikh  from  Bfisheiya,  and  spent  the  night  near  its  summit.' 
He  describes  the  highest  point  as  composed  of  three  separate 
adjacent  peaks,  two  on  the  east  and  one  towards  the  west ; but 
so  near  each  other  as  from  below  to  appear  but  as  one  summit. 
On  the  southeastern  of  these  peaks  are  some  interesting  remains. 
Bound  about  a rock  some  fifteen  feet  high,  are  the  foundations 
of  a circular  wall,  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  formed  of  stones  care- 
fully hewn,  and  apparently  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  centre 
of  it,  and  o(  the  interior  rock,  is  a rude  excavation  eight  feet 
deep,  and  open  above.  On  the  south,  within  the  enclosure,  and 
on  the  very  brow  of  the  precipice,  are  large  heaps  of  hewn  stones, 
some  of  them  bevelled.  Here  also  are  the  foundations  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a small  temple.  No  columns  nor  inscriptions 
were  seen.  The  ruin  is  call^  Korat  'Antar.  Here  then  was 
probably  another  seat  of  the  ancient  Syrophenician  worship. 
The  whole  of  Hermon  was  girded  with  temples.  This  sanctuary 
upon  its  summit  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  ; and  the  whole  moun* 
tain  itself  was  revered  as  a holy  place  by  the  neighbouring  Syto- 
phenician  tribes.' 

Large  banks  of  snow  were  lying  in  the  ravines  around  the 
summit.  In  ancient  times  Tyre,  and  doubtless  also  Sidon,  was 
supplied  in  summer  with  snow  from  Hermon  ; as  Beirht  is  now 
supplied  from  Jebel  Sdnnin.' 

Through  a defect  in  his  barometer,  Mr  Porter  was  unable  to 
determine  the  height  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  Busst^^ger  estimates 
it  at  nine  thousand  feet ; which,  in  comparison  with  SOnnin  aid 
the  peaks  above  the  cedars,  Mr  Porter  regards  as  too  low.' 

From  Bdsheiya  the  main  road  to  Damascus  proceeds  by 
'Aiha  and  Bfikhleh  to  Katana ; and  this,  of  all  the  travelled 
roads,  passes  nearest  under  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain. 
Another  branches  off  to  Kefi*  Kfik  and  Dim&s.  Leaving  Ba> 
sheiya  at  10.10,  we  took  the  former  road  in  order  to  visit  ’Aiha. 
It  leads  across  the  narrow  plateau,  and  keeps  high  along  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  last  ridge  which  here  lies  along  the  base 
of  Hermon.  After  fifteen  minutes  we  could  look  down  on  our 


^ Mr  Porter  haa  described  this  exenrsion, 
end  the  riev  from  the  moontain,  in  the 
Bibliotbeea  Sacra,  Jan.  1854.  See  espe- 
ciaUj  p.  48  aq.  See  also  above,  p.  879. 

* S<w  Movers  die  PhAnizier  I.  p.  668. 
Eosebraa,  is  Osomast  ul  jfCrmon,  says: 
pturl  Iri  pw  ipos 

ico)  dtr  ri/A&rdoi  iftrb  r«r  This 

Jerome  thus  renders  : *'  dicitarque  esse  in 
▼ertioe  ejos  insigne  templom,  qood  ab 
ethtiinii  f^toi  halwtur.’* 


* Hieroo.  in  Onooast  art  jSmm: 
**de  quo  mwo  ssativc  nives  TjmiD  ob 
delicias  femntur.” 

* Russ^^ger's  Reisen  I.  pp.  717,  TISs 
Biblioth  Sacra  1 854,  p.  54.  Ljneb's  cs> 
timate  is  about  9000  feet ; Nmirative,  p 488L 
On  Petennann'e  map,  1851,  it  is  msibsd 
at  ten  thoosand  feet;  but  on  wbat  so* 
thofit^r  I do  not  know.  It  tnsj  ssTelj  bs 
regarded  as  higher  ^lao 
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left  into  a low,  circular,  pleasant  plain,  two  miles  or  more  in 
diameter,  shut  in  by  mountain  ridges  on  the  north,  east,  and 
south  ; and  in  the  west  by  a lower  ridge  running  out  N.  N.  E. 
from  near  Bfisheiya.  Towards  the  eastern  part  of  this  fine  plain 
lies  Kefr  Khk,  on  two  low  hills ; and  a road  to  Damascus  is 
seen  beyond  it  passing  over  a low  place  in  the  mountain. 

We  reached  ’Aiha  at  10.40,  half  an  hour  from  Rasheiya. 
The  villaM  is  still  high  up  on  the  declivity  of  the  ridge  next  to 
esh-Shei^  The  ro^  passes  on  by  the  village,  and  soon  ascends 
obliquely  through  a ravine  descending  from  the  same  ridge, 
which  there  bends  more  to  the  northeast.  Then  crossing  an 
elevated  tract,  with  the  steeps  of  Hermon  towering  on  the  n^t, 
the  road  descends  to  Bakhleh,  where  we  shall  again  meet  it.  The 
village  of  'Aiha  is  small  and  mean  ; but  is  the  site  of  another 
ancient  temple,  now  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  stones  mostly 
built  into  the  hovels  of  the  village  or  buried  under  rubbish.  The 
stones  are  tolerably  large,  well  hewn,  but  not  bevelled.  The 
structure  would  seem  to  have  been  of  greater  dimensions  than 
that  at  Neby  SOfa. 

We  left  'Aiha  at  10.50,  taking  a direct  road  to  Kefr  Efik, 
N.  20°  E.  We  had  still  a steep  descent  into  the  circular  plain ; 
which  we  reached  at  11.05.  On  the  way  down  is  a magnificent 
oak  tree,  one  of  the  very  larg^t  in  the  country,  with  the  tomb  of  a 
Muslim  saint  beneath  it.  This  plain  is  entirely  level,  and  has  no 
outlet  for  its  waters ; as  we  ourselves  could  see.  During  the  rainy 
season,  the  water  spreads  over  it  and  forms  a lake.  Indeed  it  is 
said,  that  in  winter  a vast  fountain  bursts  up  from  below,  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  plain,  through  a fissure  in  the  rock,  and 
aids  to  form  the  lake.  A similar,  though  smaller  fountain  is 
said  to  issue  likewise  in  the  southeast  part.  As  the  spring 
advances,  the  water  subsides,  and  at  last  disappears  (it  is  said) 
at  the  same  places.  The  land  is  then  ploughed  and  sown  or 
planted  with  summer  crops.  At  the  bottom  of  the  main  fissure 
a stream  is  always  fiowing,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those 
who  are  said  to  have  heen  let  down  into  it  by  ropes.  The  people 
here  suppose,  that  this  stream  is  the  same  with  that  which  issues 
at  the  fountain  of  the  Hasbdny  ; and  the  ancient  story  of  casting 
chaff  into  lake  Phiala  is  still  current  in  respect  to  this  chasm  and 
fountain.  When  the  winter  rains  are  abundant,  the  lake  is 
many  feet  deep ; as  we  could  see  by  the  water-marks  upon  the 
rocks  and  a]ong  the  margin.  There  have  also  been  seasons, 
when  the  lake  did  not  dry  up  during  the  whole  summer.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  little  rain  f^s,  the  lake  is  low,  and  sometimes 
does  not  rise  at  aU.  Such  had  been  the  case  the  present  season. 
There  are  several  similar,  though  smaller  depressions  in  Anti- 
Lebanon  ; from  which  the  water  has  no  outlet,  but  gradually 
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dries  away  or  sinks  into  the  earth.  One  of  these  is  nearDeirel- 
'Ashayir,  to  which  we  came  at  evening. 

This  plain  is  elevated  three  thousand  five  hundred  English 
feet  above  the  sea,  as  determined  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Porter ; the 
elevation  being  a hundred  feet  less  than  that  of  the  plain  of 
Zebed&ny.*  It  is  pretty  ; but  did  not  seem  particularly  fertile. 
We  came  at  11.20  to  the  southeastern  orifice,  whence  the  water  is 
said  to  issue.  It  was  a round  cavity,  some  fifteen  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  with  no  appearance  of  water  at 
the  bottom. 

We  reached  the  large  village  of  Kefr  Kftk,  situated  on  two  hills, 
at  11.45  ; nearly  an  hour  from  'Aiha.  We  passed  through  the 
village  on  the  northern  hill,  where  we  noticed  several  columns  in 
different  parts,  and  a mutilated  Greek  inscription  on  a door  post, 
which  Mr  Thomson  afterwards  copied.  We  also  heard  of  two 
or  three  others.  These  remains  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  place. 
We  kept  on  by  the  public  fountain  and  large  reservoir,  which 
also  exhibits  traces  of  antiquity  ; and  stopp^  for  lunch  under 
some  large  walnut  trees  beyond. — Rasheiya  is  here  seen  lying 
high  among  the  mountain  ridges  overlooking  the  plain,  and  on 
the  eastern  end  or  bluff  of  the  ridge  next  but  one  to  the  base  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  The  snows  of  the  summit  were  here  visible, 
seen  over  that  last  ridge,  and  appearing  near,  but  not  particu- 
larly elevated.* 

From  Kefr  Ktlk  two  roads  lead  to  Damascus,  both  of  them 
by  way  of  Dimas.  One  crosses  the  mountain  towards  the 
northeast,  and  joins  the  road  leading  by  Bekka  and  YOnta. 
The  other  lies  more  to  the  south,  ascending  the  steep  ridge  east 
of  the  village,  and  then  proceeding  by  way  of  Deir  el-’Ashayir 
to  Dimas.  We  chose  the  latter  roil,  and  took  a guide  from  the 
village.  Setting  off  at  2 o’clock,  we  began  after  ten  minutes  to 
climb  the  steep  ascent,  on  a general  course  E.  N.  E. 

We  reached  the  top  at  2.35,  and  continued  the  same  course 
across  the  high  broken  plateau,  full  of  low  rocky  hills  and  ridges. 
The  last  ridge  between  us  and  Hermon  was  still  on  our  right ; 
and  we  were  tending  obliquely  towards  it.  The  road  by  ’Aiha 
had  already  crossed  it,  and  passes  along  on  its  southeastern 
side.  Here  we  met  a Druze  horseman,  who  informed  ns,  that 
twenty  Druzes  had  stationed  themselves  on  the  road  below 
Rnkhleh,  and  were  plundering  all  who  passed  that  way ; they 
had  wounded  a man  yesterday,  and  robb^  three  to  day.  As  all 
this  did  not  interfere  with  our  plans,  we  kept  on,  after  a stop  of 
ten  minutes  •,  and  heard  no  more  of  robbers. 

’ Biblioth.  Sm.  185t,  p.  44.  W.  di>t.  2 ra.  R&iheiTm  S.  60°  W.  3 m. 

* Beftring*  at  Ke&  Kok ; *Aiha  S.  20*  Kortbern  Damaicui  road  N.  45*  £. 
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At  3.10  we  fltruck  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  our  right.  Here 
was  a depression,  the  ground  sinking  so  as  to  form  a little  basin, 
with  no  outlet,  except  perhaps  a fissure  in  the  ground.  It 
appeared  as  if  often  covered  with  water.  At  3.20  there  was  a 
very  marked  water-shed,  almost  like  a wall  built  across  the  head 
of  a valley ; and  east  of  it  all  the  waters  go  to  the  plain  of 
Damascus,  where  they  are  absorbed.  From  this  point  the 
descent  a^ut  E.  N.  E.  was  very  rapid ; and  the  Wady  soon 
widens  to  a narrow  desert  plain.  In  this  plain  were  traces  of  a 
Roman  road  for  a considerable  distance ; showing  this  to 
have  been  anciently  a pass  between  Damascus  and  Wady  et- 
Teim. 

We  kept  on  down  the  valley  till  3.45,  when  it  turned  north- 
east and  we  sent  on  our  muleteers  along  it  directly  to  Deir  el- 
'Ashfiyir,  an  hour  distant,  there  to  await  our  arrival.  We  now 
struck  up  over  the  ridge  on  our  right  steeply  and  sharply  ; again 
descended  and  followed  up  a shallow  Wady  about  8.  8.  E.  to  its 
head  ; and  then  went  down  another  in  the  same  direction  till 
415,  when  we  struck  at  right  angles  the  Damascus  road  coming 
from  'Aiha  and  R&sheiya.  Turning  up  this  road  W.  8.  W.  for 
five  minutes,  we  came  to  Rakhleh  and  its  ruined  temple,  after 
passing  two  sarcophagi  by  the  way  side. 

The  place  is  situated  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains  ; and 
one  looks  up  the  vast  gorge  southwesterly  into  the  very  recesses 
of  Jebel  esh-8heikh.  Towards  the  east  ^ prospect  is  cut  off  by 
a lower  ridge  thrown  off  northeast  from  the  eastern  .point  of  the 
high  mountain.  A deep  and  winding  gorge  passes  down  south- 
east through  this  ridge  ; but  it  does  not  afford  even  a glimpse  of 
the  great  eastern  plain.  A fountain  at  Rokhleh  gives  fertility 
and  verdure  to  this  wild  recess. 

The  temple  is  on  the  eastern  quarter.  It  was  larger,  more 
massive,  and  yet  simpler,  than  any  I had  yet  seen,  indicating 
perhaps  a higher  antiquity.  Its  massive  walls  and  noble  col- 
umns have  l^n  wholly  overthrown ; and  the  huge  blocks  of 
stone  lie  scattered  around  in  utter  confusion.  The  front  was 
westwards,  towards  the  snows  of  Hermon.  Here  was  a middle 
portal,  widi  smaller  side  doors.  At  the  eastern  end  was  a semi-  . 
circular  projection,  like  that  in  Greek  churches.  From  this,  on 
the  inside,  a double  row  of  columns  with  Ionic  capitals  extended 
through  the  body  of  the  temple  to  the  entrance.  The  stones 
were  large,  and  well  wrought ; aud  everything,  though  simple, 
had  the  appearance  of  careful  finish.  The  two  stones  spoken  of 
by  Burck^rdt,  lying  near  the  gate,  and  having  upon  them  the 
figure  of  a bird  with  expanded  wings,  we  did  not  notice.  The 
following  are  the  dimensions  as  measured  by  us : 
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Body  of  the  temple,  length  . . 82  8 

“ “ breadth  . . 57 

Semicircular  projection,  depth  . . 19  4 

* “ chord  , . 21  8 

Whole  length  of  temple  . . . 102 

Columna,  length  of  shaft  . , . . 18  1 

“ capital,  height  . ‘ . . 8 

“ diameter  of  shaft  . . 3 


This  temple  has  one  peculiarity,  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
brought  to  notice  in  any  other.  On  the  outside  of  the  southern 
wall,  near  the  southeast  comer,  and  just  above  the  ground,  is  a 
large  block  of  stone  six  feet  square,  ha'ving  sculptured  upon  it 
an  ornament  like  a huge  medallion.  It  consists  of  an  external 
circle  or  ornamented  border  in  relief,  five  feet  in  diameter; 
an  iimer  circle  or  border  in  higher  relief  is  four  feet  in  diameter. 
Within  these  is  a finely  carved  front  view  of  a human  counte- 
nance, in  still  bolder  relief.  The  length  of  the  face  from  the 
chin  to  the  top  of  the  hair  is  three  feet  four  inches  ; the  width 
two  feet  four  inches.  The  features  have  been  purposely  dis- 
figured, but  are  still  distinct  and  pleasing.  At  me  first  glance 
it  seemed  as  if  intended  for  the  sun  ; but  the  border  does  not 
represent  rays.  It  may  have  been  a Baal  worshipped  in  the 
temple. 

On  a knoll  northeast  of  these  rains  was  another  very  small 
temple,  now  wholly  overthrown  and  prostrate.* 

Although  RQkUeh  thus  lies  upon  the  great  road  between  B4- 
sheiya  and  Damascus,  few  travellers  have  noticed  its  antiquities. 
Seetzen  passed  this  way  and  mentions  the  ruins ; but  evaiently 
did  not  examine  them.*  Burckhardt  visited  them  on  an  excur- 
sion from  Damascus.*  Richardson  was  here ; but  his  account  is 
quite  imperfect.* 

We  would  gladly  have  proceeded  to  Burkush,  wi  hour  or 
more  southwest  of  Rfikhleh,  high  on  the  side  of  Hermon; 
where  are  the  remains  of  another  similar  temple,  and  the  ruins 
of  a castle  on  a high  point  of  the  mountain.  They  have  been 
described  only  by  Burckhardt.*  The  day,  however,  was  dosiiig ; 
and  we  had  to  turn  our  steps  towards  Deir  el-’Ashftyir. 

Leaving  Rokhleh  at  4.45,  we  went  back  upon  the  Damascus 
road  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  and  then  turned  on  a general 
course  nearly  north.  Here  for  a time  we  were  in  a wild  and 
desolate  tract ; on  our  right  was  a very  rocky  ridge,  shutting 

* Borokbardt  spaaka  of  another  edifice,  * Reieen  1. 81& 
witib  manj  small  broken  oolnmns,  a few  * Travels  In  Syria,  p.  49. 
hniidred  paces  to  the  south ; p.  49.  Oar  * Travels,  IL  p.  4^ 

guide  also  spoke  of  another  temple  smne  * Travels  in  Syr.  p.  60. 

ways  down  the  vall^. 
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oot  all  view  towards  the  east ; and  on  onr  left  were  the  broken 
ridges  and  hills,  among  which  we  had  been  travelling.  At  5.15 
we  began  to  descend  rapidly  along  a narrow  valley  running 
north,  full  of  pretty  purple  flowers.  It  was  a wild  mountain 
path,  known  to  our  guide,  but  very  rarely  traversed.  In  this 

Sart  we  thought  we  saw  some  traces  of  an  ancient  road  passing 
own  the  valley.  Below  the  steep  descent  the  narrow  valley 
opened  out  into  a pretty  plain  extending  from  south  to  north, 
and  shut  in  by  mountains  on  each  side. 

Here,  being  still  high,  we  had  at  5.30  a view  towards  the 
north  over  the  whole  plateau  and  plain  of  Zebed4ny  ; towards 
which  we  were  now  descending.  On  the  left,  in  the  distance, 
was  Jebel  Zebedany  so  called  ; and  on  the  right  the  mountains 
of  Blfid&n,  the  highest  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  ; with  the  beauti- 
ful recess  or  plain  miming  up  between.  Nearer  at  hand  the 
plateau  was  rolling  and  broken  ; it  slopes  gently  eastward  with 
low  ridges  in  it,  and  is  crossed  by  deep  valleys.  It  was  still 
green  and  beautiful,  retaining  in  part  the  verdure  of  spring. 

We  kept  on  north  along  the  plain,  between  the  high  rocky 
ridges  on  each  side.  At  6 o’clock  we  turned  northeast,  around 
the  shoulder  of  the  eastern  ridge,  which  here  bends  ofif  for  a 
time,  and  then  turns  north  again,  enclosing  a wider  and  more 
rolling  tract.  We  came  at  6.30  to  Deir  el-'Ashtlyir,  situated  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  a higher  part  of  the  open  tract ; having  a 
lower  plain  towards  the  east,  and  a small  lake  with  no  outlet 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountain.  The  position  is  a fine 
one,  surrounded  by  fertUity ; but  not  another  village  is  any  where 
in  sight.  We  encamped  near  a fountain,  on  grass  still  green. 
The  few  inhabitants  are  Dmzes  and  Christians  ; and  have  rather 
a bad  character.  They  did  not,  however,  molest  us. 

Here  again  are  the  rains  of  a large  and  once  splendid  temple, 
fronting  towanls  the  east,  and  difiering  in  some  respects  from 
any  we  had  yet  seen.  It  stands  upon  an  elevated  platform  of 
masonry,  extending  from  the  building  twenty-four  feet  and  a 
hftif  in' front,  about  twelve  feet  on  the  other  three  sides,  and 
varying  in  height  according  to  the  ground.  The  platform  itself 
is  ornamented  with  a comice  around  its  upper  part,  and  a similar 
one  inverted  lower  down.  The  stones  of  the  temple  are  not 
beveUed  At  the  comers  were  pilasters  with  Ionic  capitals. 
There  would  seem  to  have  been  no  columns  in  front  of  the  por- 
tico ; at  least  none  are  now  found.  The  walls  arc  mostly  stand- 
ing, though  some  portions  are  broken  down ; so  that  some  of 
the  pilasters  at  the  comers  now  stand  out  alone.  The  colour  of 
the  stone  is  darker  than  elsewhere,  and  the  work  less  sharp  and 
delicate  than  in  the  other  temples.  There  was  an  entrance  under 
the  platform  at  the  east  end,  where  it  is  nearly  twenty  feet  high ; 
VoL.  m.-37* 
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over  which  lies  a large  stoue  as  a lintel.  Onr  measuremente 
were  as  follows : 

r«M.  Jm. 


Platform,  length  . . . , 186 

“ breadth  ...  68 

Temple,  whole  length  inside  . . 88  9 

“•  “ br^th  inside  . . 85  3 

Altar  recess,  length  . . 27  8 

Body,  from  altar  to  portico  . . 46  7 

Portico,  including  back  wall  of  3 feet  . 14  6 

Large  stone  as  lintel,  length  . . 13  6 

“ “ breadth  . . 4 6 

“ “ thickness  . . 16 

Height  of  the  wall,  estimated  . . 54 


Just  southeast  of  the  temple,  and  on  the  same  ^neral  slom 
or  terrace  of  ground,  are  other  extensive  mins  of  apparentlj 
similar  character  and  age.  They  are  however  so  thoronghly 
thrown  down,  and  scattered,  and  built  upon  by  the  houses  of  the 
village,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  them  out.  Several  short 
columns  are  here  seen  in  different  parts.  The  idea  suggests 
itself,  that  possibly  this  may  have  be«n  an  extensive  court  c(«- 
nected  with  the  temple  above  ; or  perhaps  here  stood  another 
larger  temple.  The  former  supposition  seems  to  me  the  more 
probable.  The  stones  in  this  part  are  large,  well  cut,  and  hud 
up  without  cement. 

I have  said  above,  that  “ the  whole  of  Hennon  was  girded 
with  temples.”'  We  had  now  visited  the  Paninm  at  B&nifis; 
the  mde  fragments  at  KuTat  Bustra ; the  stately  remains  st 
Hibbfiriyeh,  Neby  Sufa,  ’Aiha,  Rakhleh,  and  Deir  el-'Ashftyiri 
and  there  have  likewise  been  mentioned  the  ruins  at  Bekka  and 
Burkush.  Mr  Thomson  had  heard  of  like  remains  at  'Ain  'Ats, 
'Ain  Hershy,  and  several  other  places.  These  all  lie  directly 
upon  and  around  Hermon.  The  BQka’a  and  its  borders  are  fhll 
of  like  edifices  ; to  say  nothing  of  the  crovming  glory  of  the 
temples  at  Ba’albek.  Who  were  the  founders  of  all  these  costly 
and  magnificent  stmetnres  P 

Wedneaday,  June  2nd. — This  morning  Mr  Thomson  left  me 
to  proceed  with  John  Wortabet  to  Damascus,  while  he  returned 
with  his  servant  by  the  direct  road  to  Hfisbeiya  ; a long  day’s 
ride,  which  he  accomplished  in  ten  hours.  In  the  wildest  part 
of  the  mountain  he  was  met  by  two  marauders  of  the  Beit  eh 
Kant&r.  Ascertaining  who  he  was,  they  let  him  pass,  and  even 
offered  to  turn  back  and  guard  him  through  the  mountaina 
They  were  armed  to  the  teeth ; and  were  returning  from  an 
attack  upon  Kflr’ftn  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Boka’a.  Mr 
Thomson  was  happy  to  dispense  with  their  company,  and  reached 
* See  mbore,  p.  483. 
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H&sbeiya  in  safety ; althongh  a division  of  the  same  gang  of 
robbers  were  plundering  along  the  road  from  R&sheiya  to  H&s- 
beiya, and  almost  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  latter  place  itself. 

As  Mr  Thomson  departed  towards  the  west,  we  set  our  faces 
towards  the  east ; and  leaving  Deir  el-’Ash&yir  at  7.10,  we 
descended  into  the  lower  plain,  with  its  little  lake  on  our  right. 
This  has  no  outlet,  and  was  said  to  dry  up  later  in  the  season. 
Our  general  course  was  E.  N.  E.  At  7.35  we  came  to  the  north- 
west shoulder  of  the  mountain,  which  here  sinks  down  in  a bluff 
over  the  lake.  Here  was  a low  water-shed ; and  then  we 
entered  a shallow  open  valley  with  rolling  hills  on  each  side. 
About  8 o'clock  the  road  from  Jubb  Jenin  and  Bckka  joined  ours 
from  the  left  ; and  then  at  8.10  came  in  also  the  usual  road  from 
Beirht  descending  from  a hill  on  the  left.  Here  at  the  junction 
of  these  roads  is  a fine  fountain  in  the  valley,  called  'Ain  Meithe- 
Ifin  ; and  near  by  are  the  foundations  of  a large  ruined  Kh&n. 
The  Wady  likewise  bears  the  same  name  below.  Our  course 
now  became  E.  by  8.  As  we  advanced,  the  Wady  grew  narrower 
and  deeper,  and  the  sides  high  and  rocky,  forming  a moimtain 
pass,  along  which  the  brook  fi’om  the  fountain  continued  to  fiow. 
Afterwards  the  country  beeame  undulating  and  hilly.  At  8.50 
the  Wady  and  brook  made  a circuit  towards  the  right ; while  we 
ascended  obliquely  the  left  slope,  and  winding  around  and  up 
the  south  side  of  a hill,  reached  Dim&s  at  9 o’clock.  It  is  a 
large  village  lying  high  up  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  hill ; 
and  is  a usual  stopping  place  for  travellers  and  caravans.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  ^lage  is  a long  vault  with  a round  arch,  built 
of  large  stones,  and  seemingly  ancient. 

We  had  now  passed  over  and  through  the  broad  elevated 
tract,  which  here  connects  the  mountain  ndges  on  the  south  and 
east  of  Deir  el-’Ash&yir  with  the  loftier  range  of  Blftd&n  in  the 
north ; thus  forming  the  ridge  which  separates  the  plateau  of 
Deir  el-’Ash&yir  and  Zebed&ny  from  the  next  lower  plateau  on 
the  eastern  declivity  of  Anti-Lebanon, 

This  next  lower  plateau,  which  was  riow  before  us,  had 
evidently  a great  slope  towards  the  east ; and  was  at  first  un- 
even and  rofiing.  At  9.15,  going  still  E.  by  S.  there  was  a fork 
of  the  road,  and  we  took  the  left  around  a hill,  in  order  to  avoid 
a very  steep  descent  on  the  other  branch.  At  9.35  we  a^ain 
struck  "Wadj  Mcithel&n  and  its  brook,  and  crossed  to  its  right 
side.  It  was  here  running  northeast ; and  continues  in  that 
direction  to  join  the  Bar^a  near  Judeideh.  Ascending  now 
lon^  and  gradually,  we  came  out  at  9.50  upon  the  great  desert 
plam  of  es-Sahra,  here  three  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  according  to  Mr  Porter.  It  is  indeed  a desert,  wholly 
barren  and  uncultivated.  It  extends  up  southwest  to  the  very 
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base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ; and  is  shut  in  on  tbe  sontheastbjr 
another  line  of  hilk,  or  ridge,  that  of  Dununar  and  SMihijeh, 
which  comes  down  from  the  end  (or  rather  from  under  the  end) 
of  esh-Sheikh  itself.  The  desert  plain  also  extends  northeast  for 
a long  distance  beyond  the  Bara^  ; the  chasm  of  the  latter 
being  bordered  with  hills.  Far  in  the  north  and  northeast, 
beyond  the  valley  of  Helbon,  a mountain  range  appeared  to  run 
down  from  west  to  east,  with  picturesque  forms.' 

Our  course  across  the  Sahra  was  about  S.  E.  by  E.  Soon 
after  entering  upon  it,  at  one  hour  from  Dlmfts,  the  road  forks. 
The  left  leads  to  the  Barada  and  the  bridge  of  Dummar,  and 
crosses  tbe  ridge  back  of  Salihlyeh,  comman&ng  the  view  of  the 
plain  of  Damascus,  which  is  so  celebrated.  We  had  intended 
to  follow  this  road  ; but  our  muleteers,  who  alone  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  region,  either  through  misunderstanding  or 
mulishness,  took  the  other  path  ; and  when  we  discovered  the 
mistake,  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  it.  Desolate  and  dreary  as 
possible  was  the  way  for  an  hour  and  a half.  The  Barada  with 
its  sweet  valley  was  not  far  off  on  our  left ; but  no  trace  of  it 
was  visible.  Hardly  a tree  or  shrub  appeared,  on  mountain, 
hUl,  or  plain.  Far  on  the  right,  in  the  desert  plain  not  far  from 
the  next  range  of  hiUs,  was  the  miserable  hamlet  of  Stibbhrah, 
bearing  from  the  fork  S.  61°  W.  directly  towards  the  snows  of 
Hermon.  No  other  village  was  in  sight ; and  all  was  indeed  a 
desert. 

At  10.45  there  was  on  our  right  a small  brook  winding 
through  the  plain.  We  descended  at  10.55  to  its  bed,  where 
bursts  forth  a large  and  fine  fountain,  called  Neba'  el-’Airfid. 

Its  flow  is  said  to  be  periodical,  it  being  at  some  seasons  entirely 
dry.  Near  by  are  the  foundations  of  a ruined  Khhn,  bearing 
the  same  name.  The  stream  winds  off  northeast  to  the  Barada 
near  el-H&my,  and  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Ya’fftr  ; having  in 
it  a still  larger  foimtain  further  down,  and  its  borders  covered  . 
with  poplars. 

Beyond  the  fountain  the  Sahra  becomes  a rolling  tract  of  des- 
ert hills.  At  11.15  we  came  upon  the  head  of  a deep  vaUey  run- 
ning down  northeast  to  the  Barada  west  of  Dummar.  The  river 
was  now  not  distant ; and  we  could  see  the  trees  along  its  course. 
Passing  to  the  right  around  the  head  of  the  valley,  we  came  at 
11.35  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  beyond,  through  which  the  river 
breaks.  Before  us  lay  another  parallel  ridge,  with  a deep  valley 
between  ; the  two  ridges  being  merely  a fork  in  the  one  main 
ridge.  After  a steep  descent  and  long  ascent,  we  reached  the  ' 
top  of  the  latter  ridge  at  12.15 ; and  here  Damascus  and  its 
magnificent  plain  began  to  come  in  sight.  Here  was  a fork  of 
‘ See  more  oo  the  SiUu%  onder  June  7Uu 
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the  Toad  ; we  kept  on  east,  and  descended  considerably,  till  at 
12.25,  from  a projecting  point,  there  was  a noble  view  of  the 
vast  plain  with  its  immense  groves  of  fruit  and  other  trees,  and 
of  the  city  almost  hidden  by  their  foliage.  But  the  view  from 
the  Wely  back  of  S^ihtyeh  is  still  more  magnificent.  The  air 
was  hazy  ; and  the  distant  lakes  were  not  visible.  A long  and 
steep  descent  now  brought  us  at  1 o’clock  to  the  village  of 
Mezzeh,'  at  the  foot  of  the  naked  and  arid  limestone  ridge,  and 
also  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  deep,  precipitous,  jagged,  and  very 
narrow  chasm,  by  which  the  Barada  issues  upon  the  plain.  This 
chasm  is  very  striking ; it  is  broken  straight  down ; and  the 
strata  are  very  much  dislocated. — Here  we  stopped  for  lunch,  in 
a garden  of  tall  fruit  trees,  by  the  side  of  the  first  canal  taken  * 
from  the  river  on  the  south. 

We  were  now  at  the  eastern  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  having 
traversed  all  the  ridges  and  plateaus  of  its  southern  portion. 
The  basin  around  Kefr  Kfik,  although  without  outlet,  and 
although  nearly  as  high  as  the  plain  of  Zebedany,  seems 
decidedly  to  belong  to  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountain. 
The  high  water-shed  which  we  crossed  fiirther  east,  runs  on 
northeast  through  the  elevated  tract  around  YOntah,  and  forms 
at  length  the  Jebel  Zebeddny.  This  latter  separates  the  plain 
of  Zebed&ny  from  the  desert  basin  of  Judeideh  on  the  west; 
this  last  corresponding  in  position  to  the  basin  of  Kefr  KUk, 
but  higher,  and  drained  eastward  through  the  ridge  by  the  Wady 
el-Kfim.  North  of  BOkhleh  we  struck  and  followed  down  the 
fork  which  cleaves  the  ridges,  that  further  north  border  the 
plateau  of  Deir  el-'Ashfiyir  and  Zebedany.  Passing  through  the 
next  ridge  we  came  to  Dimas  and  the  broad  Sahra  ; and  now 
the  descent  of  the  last  ridge  of  Salihlyeh  had  brought  us  to  the 
margin  of  the  great  plain.  North  of  the  Barada,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  division  is  less  regular  ; and  especially  the  ridge  sepa- 
4^ting  the  plateau  of  Zeb^finy  from  the  Sahra  spreads  out  into 
a broi^  mountainous  tract. 

Setting  off  from  el-Mozzeh  at  2.05,  we  went  directly  east 
towards  the  city,  through  the  immense  groves  of  every  species 
of  fruit  trees  which  cover  the  plain.  The  avenues  leading  to 
the  city  are  tolerably  wide,  and  everywhere  shut  in  by  mud 
walls  five  or  six  feet  high.  These  walls  are  constructed  of  large 
masses  of  earth  com{iacted,  like  unbumt  brick,  two  feet  or  more 
square,  reserabUng  the  adobes  of  Mexico.  These  are  made 
upon  the  spot  which  each  is  to  occupy,  by  placing  a wooden 
frame,  fiUing  it  firmly  with  earth  rammed  hard,  and  then 
removing  the  frame.  These  walls  usually  last  several  years. 


* Thii  Tillage  is  mentioned  b)r  EdrU ; L p.  SfiO,  ed.  Jinberl 
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Water  is  carried  everjrwhere,  along  the  roads  and  through  the 
fields.  Between  Mczzeh  and  the  city  we  crossed  three  canals 
fiom  the  Barada,  and  there  is  a fourth  on  this  side  ; those  on 
the  north  side  are  larger.  Everything  indicated  our  approach 
to  a great  city. 

We  came  at  2.40  to  one  of  the  southwestern  gates,  Bab  es> 
Burijy.  Here  were  no  custom  house  otficers.  We  entered  and 
wound  our  way  along  narrow  streets  and  lanes  through  the  city 
to  the  Christian  quarter  ; which  occupies  the  whole  eastern  part 
We  were  all  strangers,  and  inqui^  for  the  house  of  Dr 
Paulding,  whom  I had  known  in  Beirht ; but  meeting  an  ac- 
quaintance of  our  Hasbeiyans  in  the  street,  he  informed  us, 

• that  the  matter  was  all  arranged ; and  that  we  were  to  go  to  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Robson,  who  was  expecting  to  accompany 
me  on  my  further  journey.  This  was  welcome  intelligence.  At 
3.10  we  dismounted  at  Mr  Robson's  door  ; and  in  lus  widowed 
dwelling  I found  a welcome  home  during  my  brief  sojourn  in 
Damascus. 

The  city  was  now  occupied,  as  a Protestant  missionary  field, 
by  missionaries  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  and  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 
From  the  former  were  the  Rev.  Messrs  Robson  and  Porter ; and 
from  the  latter,  Rev.  Messrs  Barnett,  Fraser,  Lansing,  and  Dr 
Paulding  as  physician.  They  were  acting  in  entire  concord, 
and  as  one  mission,  in  everything,  except  in  their  relations  to 
the  societies  at  home.  Mr  Robson  was  the  earliest  resident, 
having  been  here  during  eight  years.  He  and  Mr  Porter  were 
both  at  home.  Most  of  the  Americans  had  gone  to  prepare 
their  summer  residence  at  Blhddn,  a village  lying  high  up  on  the 
lofty  ridge  east  of  Zebeddny,  and  overlooking  that  fine  plaiiL 
But  Dr  Paulding  returned  on  Saturday  ; and  1 had  the  pleasure 
of  intercourse  with  him  and  Mr  Fraser. 

I remained  in  Damascus  until  the  following  Monday  mom-^ 
ing,  four  days.  During  this  interval,  Messrs  Robson  and  Porter 
were  unwearied  in  their  kind  offices  ; and  conducted  me  to  the 
various  points  of  interest  within  and  without  the  city.  The  first 
day,  Thursday,  was  mainly  spent  in  writing  letters,  and  in  rest, 
of  which  I still  had  great  need.  On  Friday  we  took  a long  walk 
through  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  examined  its  antiquities 
and  other  objects  of  curiosity.  On  Saturday,  Mr  Porter  rode 
with  me  around  the  city  on  the  outside  ; and  also  through  some 
of  the  streets  which  I had  not  yet  seen. 

The  usual  religious  services  were  held  on  Sunday,  in  the  large  ' 
room  of  Dr  Paulding's  house,  which  had  been  fitted  up,  and 
formed  a commodious  mission  chapel.  In  the  forenoon  there  waa 
a service  in  Arabic  at  8 o'clock  by  Mr  Wortabet ; one  in  English 
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at  11  o’clock  by  Mr  Fraser ; and  another  at  4 o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  by  Mr  Rohsoa  The  number  in  attendance  was  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty.  I took  tea  and  passed  the  evening  with 
Dr  Paulding  and  his  very  intelligent  family. 

On  Saturday  I also  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  Dr 
Meshaka,  the  very  active  and  intelligent  native  physician,  whose 
name  has  become  widely  known  in  connection  with  the  Protest- 
ant movement.  He  wields  a ready  and  powerful  pen  ; and  his 
writings  are  doing  much  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  spread  of 
Gloepel  truth.  He  knows  only  the  Arabic  language  ; lus  mind 
seems  ever  at  work  ; and  he  spoke  fluently  on  a variety  of  topics 
quite  unusual  for  an  oriental 

Another  literary  person,  of  a different  stamp,  whom  I met  at  , 
Mr  Robson’s,  was  Anton  Buldd,  a learned  Greek  monk,  passion- 
ately devoted  to  the  topography  and  statistics  of  Damascus  and 
its  environs.  He  had  taken  the  trouble  to  copy  out  with  his 
own  hand  all  the  lists  of  Arabic  names  in  the  appendix  to  the 
first  edition  of  the  Biblical  Researches  ; and  had  likewise  pro- 
cured for  Mr  Porter  lists  of  the  villages  around  Damascus  and 
throughout  the  plain. 

* Learning,  however,  is  in  general  at  a low  ebb  among  the 
Damascenes  of  the  present  day  ; although  the  city  has  been 
formerly  renowned  as  the  home  of  many  distinguished  Arabian 
writers  and  scholars.' 


DAHABcns. 

A full  account  of  the  topography  and  history  of  this  an- 
cient city,  would  of  itself  require  a volume.  During  my  brief 
sojourn,  I could  of  course  receive  only  general  impressions  ; and 
these  are  all  that  I can  now  communicate  to  the  reader.  My 
purpose  is  to  relate  only  what  I saw  myself,  or  learned  on  good 
authority. 

The  Plain. — Boundaries. — We  have  seen  above,  that  the 
last  and  lowest  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  towards  the  east,  has  itd 
beginning  under  the  eastern  end  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  itself.’  It 
runs  on  in  a general  course  northeast,  a naked  limestone  ridge,  and 
is  broken  through  at  Mezzeh  by  the  chasm  of  the  Barada  ; and 
at  Butzeh,  two  hours  further  northeast,  by  the  lesser  chasm  of  a 
Wady  coming  down  from  Menin  and  Helbdn.  The  ridge  takes 

* Bowring  reported  that  be  could  not  find 
a bookeeller  in  Damaaens  or  Aleppo ; n<Nr 
could  a acribe  now  get  hla  living  hj  copj> 
ing  niannacripta ; RnxMt  p.  109.  Seeteen 
found  three  Moalim  bookaeDen ; of  whom 
two  were  alto  bookbinders ; Reiaen  L p. 


270.~>Of  courae  Tohimes  can  now  onljr 
be  purchased  frotn  the  prirate  owners; 
comp.  Seetsen,  ibid.  In  this  waj  the  mis- 
sionaries are  able,  oocanonally,  to  |uck  up 
rare  and  valuable  manuscripts. 

* See  above,  p.  440. 
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different  names  in  different  parts.  South  of  the  chasm  of  the 
Barada  it  is  called  Kalabdt  el-Mezzeh  ; between  that  chasm  and 
the  one  at  Burzeh  it  is  known  as  Jebel  KasyCln  ; ' further  north 
it  has  the  name  of  Jebel  Kalamhn,  as  far  as  to  the  lofty  project- 
ing  pyramid  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh ; beyond  which  the  ridge  bends 
E.  N.  E.  and  stretches  off  eastward  to  the  desert  near  Palmyra.* 
This  long  ridge  everywhere  forms  the  western  and  northern 
boimdary  of  the  great  plain  of  Damascus. 

North  of  the  chasm  of  the  Barada,  the  middle  portion  of  Jebel 
Kasyhn  rises  to  a loftier  point,  about  sixteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  plain,  crowned  by  a Wely,  and  commanding  a very  extensive 
prospect.'  About  a mile  southeast  from  the  base  of  this  high 
point,  and  a mile  and  a half  east  of  where  the  Barady  issues 
from  its  chasm,  runs  the  western  wall  of  the  city  of  Damascus ; 
all  the  city,  except  a small  portion,  lying  on  the  south  of  the 
river.  Directly  at  the  base  of  Jebel  Easyhn  extends  the  long 
village  of  Salihlyeh. — From  the  city  the  icy  crown  of  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh  is  seen,  far  overtopping  all  the  ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon, 
and  bearing  S.  85°  W. 

Looking  southwest  towards  the  high  portion  of  the  plmn 
around  the  eastern  foot  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  a line  of  low  hills  is 
seen  commencing  there  and  running  off  eastward.  They  become 
higher  as  they  advance  ; and  terminate  as  a range  of  low  moun- 
tains at  Nejha,  from  two  to  three  hours  southeast  of  Damascus. 
This  range  is  called  Jebel  el-Aswad,  and  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  plain.  Its  greatest  elevation  above  the  plain 
does  not  exceed  five  hundred  feet.*  Beyond  this  line  of  hills 
lies  the  valley  of  the  river  A’waj,  skirted  on  the  south  by  the 
more  elevated  range  of  Jebel  Mani’a  ; the  highest  peaks  of  which 
lie  eastward  of  Kesweh,  and  are  seen  extending  to  the  left 
beyond  those  of  Jebel  el-Aswad.  On  the  left  of  all  these 
mountains,  the  view  stretches  over  an  unbroken  plain  of  vast 
extent,  quite  to  the  mountains  of  Haur^,  which  are  dimly  seen 
upon  the  horizon. 


. * So  called  also  by  Abolfeda ; Tab.  Syr. 
ed.  KAblePf  pp.  100,  164.  la  perhaps 
an  ancient  Mont  Catiutf 
* The  great  nortbern  road  to  Hama, 
Hamah,  and  Aleppo,  crosaea  this  ridge  just 
at  the  northeastern  baae  of  Jebel  Tlnlyeh. 
Beyond  are  aereral  other  aimilar  ridgea 
running  out  from  Anti-Lebanon  into  the 
eastern  deaeii.  At  Kntaifeh,  beycMid  tiie 
first  ridge,  64  boons  from  Damaacua,  the 
road  brooches  off  to  Palmyra,  and  liea  the 
whole  diatanoe  along  a broad  plain  skirted 
by  ranges  of  hilla.  See  J.  ’ll  Porter  in 
Biblio^  Sacra,  1851,  pp.  444,  440,  450, 
681  aq. — In  a maonacript  note,  Mr  Porter 


glrea  the  dlstenoea  on  tiie  Palmyra  road  ai 
followa:  From  the  baae  of  Jeb^  Tiniyeh 
nortbeaat  to  Jerfid,  3^  hours ; tiieoce  to 
Koiyetein  11  hoara;  thence  to  Palmyra 
18^  hours. 

* Thia  ii  not  the  point  of  riew  ao  jnstly 
celebrated  by  traTellen.  The  latter  U at  a 
leaa  elerated  Wely,  on  the  aoutb  end  of 
JeM  Kasyfio,  on  the  veiy  brink  of  tba 
chasm. — Abnlfeda  mentiona  Jebel  Raayfin; 
and  apeaka  alao  of  the  Mohammedan  la* 
gend,  that  there  Cain  slew  Abel ; Tab.  Syr. 
ed.  K6hler,  p.  100. 

^ J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sa&  1854, 
p.  348. 
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On  the  east,  the  plam  of  Damascus  extends  to  the  three 
lakes  towards  which  the  waters  of  the  Barada  and  A’waj  flow  ; 
and  of  which  I shall  speak  hereafter.  Beyond  the  . lakes  the 
plain  spreads  out  again  for  three  or  four  hours  ; or  rather  slopes 
up  gradually  to  the  base  of  a range  of  conical  hills  extending  three 
or  four  hours  from  north  to  south,  and  called  et-Tellhl  (the 
Tells),  or  also  Jebel  Aghar.  The  central  and  highest  of  these 
conical  peaks  is  called  Tell  DOkweh.  As  seen  from  Damascus 
they  bound  the  horizon.  From  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
. TeUtll,  a vast  plain  stretches  away  to  Jebel  Haurfin.  On  the 
north,  too,  a plain  extends  eastward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.' 

Divisions. — The  distance  from  Damascus  to  the  lakes  is  reck- 
, oned  at  six  hours,  or  about  twenty  miles  from  SalihiyeL  The 
greatest  breadth  of  the  plain  from  north  to  south  is  about  seven 
hours  ; but  it  becomes  narrow  towards  the  southwest.  Such  are 
the  general  dimensions  of  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  divided 
into  five  districts.  The  Ghfttah  comprises  the  western  portion,  in- 
cluding the  city,  and  reaching  about  two  hours  further  east.  On 
the  south  it  extends  only  to  a line  drawn  about  £.  by  S.  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Mcidan.  It  is  divided  by  the 
Barada  into  the  North  and  South  Ghbtah.  East  of  this  is  the 
Meij,  reaching  to  the  lakes,  and  running  down  somewhat  further 
south  than  the  Ghfltah.  It  is  in  like  manner  divided  by  the 
Barada  into  the  North  and  South  Merj.  All  the  southern  por- 
tions of  the  plain,  between  these  districts  and  Jebel  el-Aswad, 
as  also  the  valley  of  the  A’waj,  are  comprised  in  the  district 
caUed  Wady  el-’Ajam.  Beyond  this  latter  are  the  district  of 
Hauran  in  the  southeast,  and  Jeidhr,  the  ancient  Ituiea,  in  the 
soutL 

The  number  of  villages  in  these  districts,  with  their  popula- 
tion, as  taken  from  the  government  books,  is  as  follows.  But 
the  estimate  of  the  population  is  regarded  by  the  missionaries,  as 
being  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  below  the  truth. 


North  Ghatsh 

VilU^ 

PopolattoB. 

16,806 

South  Ghbtah 

! 11 

2,370 

North  Meij . 

23 

4,176 

Sooth  Merj  . 

30 

6,170 

Wsdy  eb’igam  * 

. 51 

18,178 

Total 

TiT 

. 

47,700 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  population  of  the  city  itself 

TeBs. — The  surface  of  the  plain  is  level  throughout.  Hero 
and  there  are  scattered  a number  of  small  Tells  or  mounds  in 

' J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  See.  I8S4,  p.  * Inclading,  I snppoae,  the  vnllej  of  the 
333  HI.  838,  461.  A’w^ 
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yarioua  parts.  Most  of  them  are  probably  the  heaped  np  remains 
of  former  villages  ; the  mud-built  dwellings  of  which  have 
successively  crumbled  away,  and  others  of  fresh  materials  been 
built  up  in  their  stead  ; by  which  process  a mound  lias  in  time 
accumulated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vullagcs  of  Egypt.  Some  of 
these  Tells  are  perhaps  artificial,  the  work  of  a people  of  a 
former  age.  That  of  Salihlyeh,  three  and  a half  hours  east  of 
the  city,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  plain.  Beside  it  Mr  Porter 
found  a slab  of  limestone  with  an  Assyrian  bas-relief  upon  it ; 
and  at  a spot  where  the  waters  of  the  Barada  have  carried  away 
a portion  of  its  side,  layers  of  sun-dried  bricks  are  still  \Tsible.‘ 

Soil. — The  soil  of  the  plain  of  Damascus  is  a rich  sandy 
loam.  The  substratum  is  conglomerate,  composed  of  smooth 
rounded  pebbles  and  flints,  with  sand.  A considerable  portion 
of  Wady  el-’Ajam  is  volcanic  rock,  hard  , and  black.  Jebel  el- 
Aswad  is  almost  wholly  so.  The  limestone  of  the  higher  dis- 
tricts of  Anti-Lebanon  is  compact ; and,  when  struck,  has  a 
metallic  ring.  Near  Damascus,  it  is  white  and  soft.  In  the 
soft  rock  of  Jebel  Kasyhn  are  fine  ammonites. 

Rivera  and  Fountains. — The  main  source  of  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  is  the  river  Barada,  the 
Chrysorrhoas  of  the  ancients.  It  rises  in  the  high  plain  south  of 
Zeb^any  on  Anti-Lebanon,  where  I afterwards  visited  its  foun- 
tains ; and  rushes  in  a southeasterly  course  down  the  mountain, 
till  it  issues  at  Mezzeh  from  its  chasm  upon  the  plain.  Here  it 
turns  eastward,  and  flowing  along  the  north  wall  of  the  city, 
takes  its  way  across  the  plain  to  the  two  northern  lakes.  It  is 
ditlicult  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  water  brought  down  by  this 
river  to  the  plain ; but  it  is  very  great.  It  is  a deep,  broad, 
rushing,  mountain  stream  ; and  although  not  less  than  nine  or 
ten  branches  are  taken  from  it,  some  of  them  quite  large,  for  the 
supply  of  the  city  and  the  plain,  yet  it  still  flows  on  as  a large 
stream,  and  enters  the  middle  lake  by  two  channels.  The  water 
is  limpid  and  beautiful. 

The  two  largest  canals  are  oh  the  north  side,  the  Yezid  and 
the  Taurah  ; the  former  taken  out  above  Dummar  near  el- 
Hftmy,  and  the  latter  a little  below  Dummar  ; and  both  brought 
along.side  by  side  through  the  narrow  chasm.  The  Yezid  sup- 
plies Sulihiyeh  and  the  fields  of  two  or  three  other  villages  on 
the  north  of  the  city.  The  Taurah  is  the  largest  branch  of  all ; 
is  carried  below  Salihiyeh  ; and  waters  an  extensive  tract  on 
both  sides  of  the  great  northern  road,  as  far  as  to  'Adrah,  four 
and  a half  hours  from  the  city.  There  it  turns  southeast,  and 
goes  to  the  northern  lake.’  A third  smaller  canal  on  the  north 

* Bibliotb.  Sftcra,  18S4,  p.  G79.  Jonra.  * Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  p.  455. 
of  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1855,  p.  469. 
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begins  just  east  of  the  city,  and  furnishes  a supply  for  several 
villages. 

On  the  south  side  are  several  smaller  canals  ; one  taken  out 
above  Dummar  ; another  below  that  village ; and  a third  in  the 
chasm.  The  first  two  are  carried  to  villages  in  the  plain ; while 
the  third  supplies  the  gardens  in  that  quarter,  and  also  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  city.  A fourth  canal,  the  B&ni&s,  is  the 
largest  on  this  side ; it  begins  not  far  above  the  city,  and  fur- 
nishes the  main  supply  of  water  for  the  inhabitants.  A fifth, 
the  'Akrabftny,  is  aW  carried  through  the  city  to  the  village  of 
'Akraba  ; and  a sixth  is  taken  out  just  below  the  city,  and  sup- 
plies several  ullages  further  east.  Still  further  down  the  river, 
several  other  canals  are  led  off  to  water  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Ghdtah  and  the  Meij.‘ 

This  river,  as  I have  already  said,  is  the  Chryaorrhoas  of  the 
ancients.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  the  source  of  fertility  to  Da- 
mascus ; * and  Strabo  describes  it  as  almost  exhausted  by  its 
canals.’  In  the  fifth  century  Stephen  of  Byzantium  caUs  it 
I Bardinea;  implying  that  the  name  Barada  was  already  current 
among  the  people.’  Of  the  two  rivers  of  Damascus  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  the  Atnatia  (or  Abana)  and  the  Pharpar,  the 
Barada  is  probably  the  Amana;*  since  the  largest  and  more 
important  stream  would  naturally  be  named  first ; and  because 
too  a part  of  Anti-Lebanon  adjacent  to  Hermon  is  likewise 
called  Amana,  corresponding  to  the  portion  of  the  moimtain 
where  the  Barada  has  its  sources.* 

The  second  river,  the  Pharpar,  would  then  be  the  A’waj  ; ’ 
which  indeed  is  the  only  other  independent  stream  of  any  size 
within  the  territory  of  Damascus.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  several  smaller  streams  at  or  near  Sa’sa'.  One  of  these  cornea 
from  the  fountain  near  Beit  Jenn  on  the  way  from  Sa'sa’  to 
B&nias  ; and  receives  fiirther  down  a branch  coming  from  the 
• great  fountain  at  Menbej.*  Another  and  larger  branch  has  its 


* The  mne  of  most  of  the  csoal* 

&re  given  bj  Ibn  el-Wardiin  the  fourteenth 
century ; see  App.  to  Abnlfed.  Tab.  Syr. 
•d.  Kohler,  p.  174  eq. — Edriai  in 
twelfth  century  ba«  among  others  the 
names  Be  rid  (Yezid),  Bunth  (Taurah), 
Kau-*:t  ei-Marah  (eBMezzeh),  Baiuis.  But 
it  will  be  seen,  that  these  variations  (ex* 
cept  the  last)  arise  from  a mere  change  in 
the  dots  attached  to  the  Arabic  letters; 
Edrvd  par  Janbert,  1.  p 850. 

* Plin.  H.  N.  5.  16,  “Damascum  ex 
epoto  rigois  amne  Chiysorrhoa  fertilem." 

* Strabo  16.  2.  16.  p.  755,  elf  rif  ix*~ 
relos  draAia’Krroi  0‘x«Mkti. 

* Steph.  Bjx.  AoftmffK6st  t6\is  %vp(as 


Swtp&fw  wepl  rhr 

9iyriP  wvrafUp.  Cellarins  suggests  a doubt 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  text ; Notit. 
Orb.  II.  p.  873.  But  see  Vitriugo  on  Isa. 
c.  17,  ioit  IV. 

* 2 K.  5,  13.  The  reading  of  the  11^ 
brew  in  Keri  is  Amanay  which  stands  abo 
in  the  margin  of  the  English  version.  Tins 
is  doubtless  the  better  reading. 

* Cant  4,  8.*^See  gener^y,  BibUotb. 
Sac.  1849,  p.  370  sq. 

' This  suggestion,  so  far  as  I know,  was 
first  made  by  Monro ; Summer  Ramble, 
etc.  II.  p.  54. 

* Visited  and  described  by  Rev.  W.  M. 
Thomson,  Biblioth.  Sac.  1849,  p.  868. 
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sources  in  the  northwest,  among  the  ravines  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh ; 
it  comes  down  from  the  village  of  'Amy  and  passes  on  the  north 
side  of  Kefr  Hauwar.'  From  Sa’sa’  the  A’waj  at  first  runs 
northeast  towards  Damascus,  “ a small  lively  river  ; ” * it  then 
bends  around  nearly  E.  by  S.  and  flows  in  a serpentine  course  as 
far  as  to  Kesweh,  situated  on  its  northern  hank  ; beyond  which, 
sweeping  gracefully  around  the  last  high  peaks  of  Jebel  Mdni’a, 
it  meanders  through  the  meadow-like j^ain  to  enter  the  southern 
lake  not  far  south  of  the  village  of  Heijany.  Its  waters,  how- 
ever, do  not  always  reach  the  lake.  In  November,  1852,  its 
channel  was  entirely  dry  below  the  peaks  of  M&ni'a.'  Above 
Jhn  a large  canal  is  taken  out  on  the  left  bank  of  the  A'waj,  to 
irrigate  the  fields  of  that  and  other  villages.*  Another  is  led  off 
on  the  right  bank  at  Kesweh,  to  water  the  gardens  and  orchards 
of  'Adaliyeh  and  Hurjilleh  below.*  The  upper  part  of  the 
A’waj  nins  “ in  a deep  bed  of  the  Haurhn  bl^k  stone  ; ” • but 
the  trap  rock  formation  terminates  at  Jhn.’ 

No  other  important  stream  passes  through  the  plain.  Vari- 
ous smaller  streams  enter  it  from  the  ravines  and  fountains  on 
the  west  and  north  ; hut  they  are  all  speedily  absorbed  and 
exhausted  in  fertilizing  the  soil.  Such  is  a small  rivulet,  which 
flows  down  from  the  Wady  in  which  is  situated  the  village  of 
Kfll’at  Jendal,  beyond  Katana.*  Another  comes  from  a fountain 
near  Mar’aba,  in  the  valley  below  Menln  and  Helbon  ; this  runs 
down  to  Burzeh,  watering  that  village  and  some  portion  of  the 
plain  below.*  A third  begins  at  a fine  fountain  near  the  little 
village  of  Hafeiyer  in  the  northern  Sahra,  and  passes  down  by 
a deep  gorge  into  the  plain  of  Damascus  ; where  however  it  is 
soon  absorbed.  An  ancient  aqueduct  is  stUl  seen  in  the  plain 
along  the  base  of  these  hills,  running  apparently  towards  Da- 
mascus, which  would  seem  to  have  once  derived  its  supply  of 
water  fium  that  stream.'*  Still  a fourth  stream  enters  quite  the 
northeast  part  of  the  plain,  coming  from  a fountain  at  Ruhaibeh 
in  the  plain  of  Jerhd.  It  is  called  Nahr  el-Mukubrlt  (sulphur- 
ous river),  though  the  water  is  sweet  and  good.  This  is  a fine 
stream  ; it  passes  through  Maksftrah,  and  waters  the  plain 


* Thil  Mems  to  be  the  stream  called 
also  the  Sabiranj,  from  the  village  of  Beit 
S&bir.  Bnrckhardt  gives  that  name  erro- 
neoualy  to  the  upper  portioD  of  the  AViy; 

p.  812. 

* Schubert  III.  p.  271. 

* J.  L.  Porter  in  BibUotb.  Sac.  1854,  p. 
839.  Comp,  generally,  pp.  62-65,  344. 

* W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1849, 
p.  867. 

* J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1654,  p. 

344. 

* Bnrckhardt,  p.  812. 


^ W.  M.  Thomson,  ibid,  p,  867.— >l)r 
WOson  says : **  The  basaltic  and  cretaceous 
rocks  meet  at  it  [the  A*waj1  on  the  tame 
level  The  first  of  them  forms  its  right 
bank,  and  the  second  its  left.  Tlie  ba^ 
ceases  where  the  Damascus  road  leaves  it* 
Lands  of  the  Bible,  It  p.  324. 

* J.  L Porter  in  BibUotb.  Sac.  1854,  p 
66. 

* The  same ; Ms.  note. 

**  The  same  \ Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  p 
692. 
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beyond.  In  sammer  its  waters  are  wholly  absorbed  ; but  during 
winter  they  fall  into  the  northern  lake. 

There  are  likewise,  occasionally,  natural  fountains  in  the 
plain  itself.  Such  is  perhaps  the  one  a quarter  of  an  hour  west 
of  Katana  ; which  supplies  the  village,  and  is  exhausted  in  the 
fields  some  distance  below.  It  does  not  flow  eastward  across  and 
beyond  the  Haj  road,  as  represented  on  the  map  of  Burckhardt.' 
Another  is  'Ain  el-Kuseir,  situated  in  the  plain  near  the  base  of 
the  northern  hills,  thirty-five  minutes  N.  N.  E.  from  Dhma. 
There  are  three  sources  close  together  ; and  the  stream  waters  a 
large  tract  of  fields  and  vineyards.  The  surplus  falls  into  the 
Taurah.  A ruined  village,  el-Kuseir,  is  twenty  minutes  below 
the  fountain.  The  ancient  aqueduct  above  mentioned  runs 
above  the  fountain,  and  has  no  connection  with  it.*  The  largest 
fountain  in  the  plain  is  'Ain  Harhsh,  an  hour  and  a half  S.  £. 
by  E.  from  Damascus.  A fine  stream  flows  from  it  eastward, 
which  is  absorbed  in  watering  five  large  viUages  with  their  gar- 
dens and  fields.* 

Another  species  of  artificial  irrigation  is  also  very  extensively 
practised  in  the  plain  of  Damascus  ; as  also  in  those  of  Jerhd 
and  Kuryetein  on  the  way  to  Palmyra.  In  those  portions  of 
the  plain  which  cannot  be  reached  by  canals  from  the  river  or 
other  streams,  artificial  foimtains  are  constructed  in  the  following 
manner.  A well  or  pit  is  dug,  and  water  found  ; usually  at  the 
depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Then,  following  the  slope  of  the 
plain  about  E.  S.  E.  another  circular  pit  is  dug  at  the  distance 
perhaps  of  a hundred  feet  or  more,  and  connected  at  the  bottom 
with  the  former,  so  that  the  water  will  just  flow  into  it.  A suc- 
cession of  such  pits  or  wells  is  thus  dug  and  connected  ; until  at 
length  the  water  is  brought  to  the  surface  and  becomes  a running 
stream,  which  is  then  distributed  over  the  fields.  This  happens 
after  half  a mile  or  a mUe,  according  to  the  declivity  of  the 
plain.  In  this  way,  a portion  of  the  water  which  has  been  once 
used  and  absorbed  in  irrigation,  is  again  recovered  and  employed 
a second  time. 

These  subterranean  canals  may  be  traced  along  the  plain  by 
the  long  ranges  of  circular  mounds  around  their  openings.  Some 
ranges  of  this  kind  are  seen  beginning  even  near  the  Meidhn. 
In  passing  south  along  the  Haj  road,  about  an  hour  from  the 
city,  is  a small  stream  in  a deep  artificial  channel  formed  in  this 
way.  A quarter  of  an  hour  further  is  another  Similar  stream, 
called  Nahr  Sabineh,  as  watering  the  village  of  that  name  a 
little  further  east.  Ten  minutes  further,  and  at  the  like  distance 

* J.  Ia  Porter  in  BibliotlL  Sac.  1854,  p.  ' The  same ; Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  p. 
65.  832 

’ The  same ; Ma  note. 
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from  the  foot  of  Jebel  Aswad,  is  a larger  stream,  called  el- 
Berdy,  collected  in  the  same  manner ; the  head  of  its  canal 
being  twenty  minutes  west  of  the  road,  and  five  minutes  beyond 
the  Druze  village  of  Ashrafiyeh.  It  waters  the  village  of  Bu- 
weidah  about  an  hour  east  of  the  road  ; and  is  exhausted  in  the 
gardens  and  fields  below  it.‘  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
plain,  beyond  Makstlrah,  two  similar  canals  are  mentioned.*  It 
18  also  said,  that  between  the  city  and  the  lakes  there  are  several 
series  of  these  canals  ; one  range  commencing  where  the  waters 
of  a preceding  one  begin  to  be  dispersed  over  the  surface.* 

Many  of  these  canals  are  now  choked  up  with  rubbish  aisi 
earth,  and  are  no  longer  in  use  ; though  they  may  still  be  traced 
by  their  mounds.  The  amount  of  time  and  labour,  of  ingenuity 
and  expense,  which  the  various  contrivances  for  inigating  the 
plain  have  cost,  is  incalculable.  It  would  appear,  that  for  many 
centuries  past,  as  at  the  present  day,  the  inhabitants  have  been 
living  upon  the  industry  of  their  forefathers. 

The  Lakes. — The  plain  of  Damascus  slopes  ^ntly  towards 
the  east,  or  rather  E.  8.  E.  for  about  twenty  nules  ; where  it 
reaches  its  greatest  depression  in  a broad  basin  containing  three 
lakes.  Beyond  these  the  plain  gradually  rises  again,  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles,  to  the  range  of  the  Telldl.  The  lakes  and  the 
great  basin  have  no  outlet ; and  are  the  natural  receptacle  for 
the  waters  of  all  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  the  plain  of  Da* 
mascus. 

These  lakes  have  hitherto  been  comparatively  unknowrL* 
No  traveller  had  visited  them.  One  or  two  of  the  missionaries 
had  passed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them  ; and  my  journal  cort- 
tains  notes  of  all  the  information  they  coiild  afford  me.  But  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  (1852,)  Messrs  Robson,  Porter,  and 
Barnett,  made  an  excursion  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
them  ; a full  account  of  which,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Porter,  has 
been  published.*  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  present  a brief  out- 
line of  the  results  of  their  examination. 

The  two  northern  lakes  receive  the  waters  of  the  Barada, 
and  of  all  the  northern  portion  of  the  plain.  The  southernmost 
of  these,  called  Bahret  el-Kibleh,  ‘ South  lake,’  lies  more  towards 
the  west  than  the  other,  which  is  hence  called  Bahret  esh-Shilr* 

nearly  of  the  same  size  ; not 

' The  lame ; oonunamcated  is  a maav* 
•cript  Note. 

* Even  Abolfeda  ^pcaka  of  them  onl)’  u 
one  lake ; Tab.  Sjt.  SnppL  e<L  Kubkr,  p. 
167. 

* Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April  1654,  pp. 
829-344. 


kiyeh  ‘East  lake/  They  arc 

* J.  L.  Porter  in^iblioth.  .Sac.  18r>4,  p. 
342,  34.3. — Yet  on  the  roap  to  Burckhardt 
the  Berdy  U put  down  an  risiug  near  Ka- 
tana aud  flovHng  to  the  lakc« ; in  that  of 
Berghatu  it  rues  high  up  on  the  side  oC 
Henuon.  It  never  flows  to  the  lakes. 

* The  same ; in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1664,  p. 
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▼arjing  much  from  six  or  seven  miles  in  diameter,  and  abont 
twenty  miles  in  circnmfcrence.  They  are  separated  by  a tract  of 
higher  solid  ground' nearly  a mile  in  width.  The  surface  of  the 
lakes  is  covered  partly  by  tracts  of  clear  water  ; and  partly  by 
vast  thickets  of  tall  reeds  or  waving  canes,  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  in  height.  The  western  side  of  the  Bahret  el-Kibleh  runs 
from  Judeidet  el-Khfts  in  the  southwest  to  'Ataibeh  in  the 
northeast,  abont  two  honrs.  Into  this  lake  two  main  branches 
of  the  Barada  empty  themselves ; one  just  south  of  ’Ataibeh, 
the  other  some  distance  still  iurther  south.  The  universal  tes- 
timony of  the  people  of  the  region  is,  that  the  Barada  always 
thos  flows  into  the  lake  ; and,  also,  that  the  lake  itself  never 
becomes  wholly  dry.  If  there  are  exceptions  to  this  statement, 
they  must  be  in  years  of  uncommon  drought,  and  very  rare. 
Into  the  eastern  lake  flows  another  arm  of  the  Barada,  north  of 
’Ataibeh.  It  receives  likewise  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Taurah ; 
and  also  in  winter  the  Nahr  el-Mukubrtt  coming  down  by 
Makshrah.  But  its  main  supply  is  said  to  come  from  the  surplus 
waters  of  the  other  lake  during  the  winter  season  ; which  flow 
to  it  through  a deep  and  wide  trench  near  its  southwestern  part, 
so  regular  that  it  might  seem  to  be  artificial ; though  it  is  not 
so.  When  the  waters  are  high,  the  two  lakes  are  said  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  each  other  in  several  places  ; and  in  one  narrow 
Wady  even  to  meet.  But  this  is  not  usual ; and  for  the  most 
part  the  tract  between  them  varies  from  half  a mile  to  a mile 
in  breadtL 

From  these  lakes  the  markets  of  Damascus  are  said  to  be 
supplied  with  fieeh  fish  to  some  extent.'  The  reedy  thickets 
are  the  &vourite  retreat  of  wild  swine. 

The  third  lake  lies  south  and  southeast  of  the  village  of 
Heij&neh  ; whence  it  takes  the  name  of  Bahret  Heijiineh.  It 
is  separated  from  the  Bahret  el-Kibleh  by  a tract  of  higher 
ground  an  hour  in  width ; and  has  no  coimection  with  that  lake. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  other  lakes ; the  diameter  being  some  five 
miles,  and  the  circumference  not  much  more  than  fifteen.  The 
rivet  A’waj  enters  its  northwest  comer,  about  twenty  minutes 
distant  from  the  village  Heij&nch.  In  November  1852,  both 
the  river  and  the  lake  were  entirely  dry  ; but  the  waving  reeds 
and  the  colour  of  the  soil  marked  distinctly  the  limits  of  the 
water  of  the  lake  during  the  winter.  The  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants said  that  it  rarely  dries  up  wholly.  A winter  torrent, 
called  the  Liwa,  coming  from  the  south,  enters  the  lake  at  the 
southwest  comer. 

The  three  easternmost  villages  of  the  plain  of  Damascus, 
' Settzen,  Raina  L p.  80A 
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Maks^^rah,  ’Ataibeh,  and  Heij&neh,  lie  in  a direct  line,  bearing 
from  the  latter  N.  27°  E.  The  whole  of  the  inunenec  tract  on 
the  Bouth  and  east  of  the  lakes,  is  now  without  any  settled 
inhabitants.  In  the  autumn  it  is  parched  and  desolate.  But 
in  the  spring  it  yields  excellent  pasturage  ; and  is  then  covered 
with  the  wide-spreading  flocks  of  the  Beni  Sokhr  and  Wulid 
'Aly. 

On  the  rising  plain  beyond  the  lakes,  midway  between  these 
and  the  Tellhl,  are  seen  three  ruins,  apparently  of  large  struc- 
tures, several  miles  apart,  called  by  the  Arabs  Diyhra  (convents). 
They  have  never  been  visited,  nor  is  their  origin  or  character 
known.  Possibly  they  may  be  the  “ places  that  protect  from 
an  enemy,”  or  fortified  posts,  spoken  of  by  Abulfeda  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lakea' 

Agricultcke.  Fruits. — The  portions  of  the  plain  adjacent 
to  the  city,  are  mostly  devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruit  and  garden 
vegetables.  In  the  remoter  parts,  all  the  various  species  of  grain 
for  the  use  of  man  or  beast  are  raised  in  profusion.  Tobacco, 
cotton,  flax,  hemp,  madder-roots,  ricinus,  are  also  cultivated  to 
a considerable  extent.  But  of  tobacco  only  a small  part  of  the 
quantity  consumed  is  thus  supplied  ; and  the  madder-plant  is 
much  more  cultivated  in  the  plain  of  Nebk.* 

Of  trees,  the  olive  is  the  most  abundant,  and  the  orchards 
furnish  about  one  fourth  part  of  the  oil  consumed  at  Damascus 
for  eating,  burning,  and  soap-boiling.*  The  tall  and  slender 
poplars  too  are  seen  in  many  parts  with  their  silvery  foliage, 
especially  along  the  vaUey  and  streams  of  the  Barada ; they 
furnish  almost  the  only  timber  used  for  building.  For  fuel  the 
wood  of  the  olive  and  apricot  is  mainly  used.*  A few  palm 
trees,  cypresses,  and  plane  trees  are  occasionally  seen.  But  the 
glory  of  Damascus  are  its  gardens  and  forests  of  fruit  trees, 
which  surround  the  city  for  i^es,  and  almost  hide  it  fiom  view. 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  and  cheap.  The  profusion 
of  water  is  flivonrable  to  their  cultivation ; and  also  especially  to 
the  growth  of  fruit  trees.  Almost  every  species  of  fiuit  is  pro- 
duced around  Damascus  ; either  in  the  plain  or  in  the  valley  of 
the  Barada.  Besides  the  olive,  we  either  saw  or  heard  expr^y 
named  the  following,  viz.  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  (in  the  courts 
of  the  houses,)  apples,  pears,  quinces,  peaches,  apricots,  almonds, 
plums,  prunes,  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  walnuts, 
Imzcl-nuts,  pistachios,  etc.'  The  wines  of  Damascus  are  among 


* Tab.  Syr.  SnppL  ed.  Kfthler,  p.  167. 

* Bowring’t  Report,  pp.  17,  16,  98. 

* Ibid.  p.  16,  92. 

* Seetaen,  Reiaen,  L p.  29. 

* Comp.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  826. 


Also  Ton  Trwlo  p.  440.— According  to 
Sclmbert,  the  most  oommon  fruit  tree  ii 
the  i4>ricot ; its  fruit  is  delicious,  and  ii 
oReo  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  green; 
Reise  UL  pk  264  aq. 
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the  best  of  Syria.  Grapes  ripen  early  in  July  ; and  are  said  to 
be  found  in  the  market  during  eight  months.*  Such  is  this 
splendid  plain,  the  seat  of  this  great  oriental  city.  Well  might 
Abulfeda  say  of  it : “ The  GhiUah  of  Damascus  is  one  of  the 
four  paradises,  which  are  the  most  excellent  of  the  beautiful 
places  of  the  earth.  They  are  the  Ghtitah  of  Damascus,  the 
She’ab  of  Bauwfin,  the  river  of  Ubulleh,  and  Soghd  of  Samar- 
kand. The  Ghhtah  of  Damascus  excels  the  other  three."  * In 
like  manner  Julian  calls  Damascus  “the  eye  of  the  whole 
east."  * 

The  Citt. — Thus  emlwsomed  in  a wide  forest  of  fruit  trees, 
intersected  and  surtounded  by  sparkling  streams,  in  the  midst 
of  an  earthly  paradise,  lies  the  far-famed  Damascus,  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  of  the  world.  The  approach  to  it  is  most  beau- 
tiful, whether  from  the  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon,  or  by  the  great 
northern  road  from  Hamah  and  Aleppo,  or  also  from  the  eastern 
desert. 

The  city,  as  I have  already  said,  lies  about  a mile  from  the 
base  of  Jebel  Kasyftn.  Its  geographical  position  does  not  vary 
much  from  Lat.  33°  32'  28"  N.  and  Long.  36°  20'  E.  from 
Greenwich.* — The  elevation  of  the  site  above  the  sea,  according 
to  Schubert,  is  2186  Paris  feet,*  equivalent  to  about  2330  English 
feet. 

The  name  Damascus  is  from  the  ancient  Hebrew  appella- 
tion, Dammesek*  In  the  Arabic  form  Dimeshk,  this  name  is 
feund  only  in  geographical  writers.*  In  popular  usage  the  city 
is  known  only  as  esh-Shdm,  the  general  name  for  Syria,  signify- 
ing the  left  or  north.* 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  are 
Muhammedans.  It  is  indeed  a chief  city  of  the  Muslim  faith  ; 
where  the  Syrian  Haj  is  gathered  and  takes  its  departure  every 
year.  The  population  of  Damascus  and  the  adjacent  village  of 
Stilihiyeh,  as  t^en  from  the  census  of  the  Egyptian  government 
in  1838,  is  as  follows  : 


* SMtBen,  RciMn  L p.  140. 

* Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  KObler,  p.  100. 

* Epist  24f  ad  Ser^ion. 

* This  is  the  position  assigned  hj  Berg- 
haiu,  (Mem.  on  his  Map.  p.  28) ; and  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  later  or  better  specU 
Ocation  yet  pnblitlied.  The  longitude  is 
of  oiuree  only  an  approximation  br  means 
of  itineraries ; and  Kiepert,  on  nis  new 
map,  has  plac^  it  one  or  two  minutes  fur- 
ther west.  Tlie  latitude  is  from  observa- 
tions  by  Seetzen  and  Corry ; see  Bergbaos 
L c. 

* Reise  IIL  p.  283.  Rusaegger  baa 


2304  Par.  feet;  Reisen  I.  p.  729.  Mr 
Penteris  raaolt  was  2200  Eng.  feet  The 
arerage  is  just  Schubert's  measurement— • 
Accoraing  to  Mr  Porter,  Jebel  Kai^n  is 
8814  Eng.  feet  abore  the  sea;  or  1614 
feet  abore  the  plain.  Ms.  note. 

• Hob.  , later  , Gr.  Attfta- 

' Abulfeda  Tab.  Syr.  p.  100.  Schnltens 
Vita  Salad.  lod.  art.  DmnateuM. 

* So  Cairo  is  Arab.  el~KoAirah  ; but  Is 

nnirersally  known  only  as  the  ge- 

neral name  of  Egypt;  soe  above,  Voi  I. 
p.  23.  [i.  35.] 
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Muslims  and  Drozes 

74,964 

Jews 

Christians ; 

• 

4,630 

Greeks 

5,995 

Greek  Catholics 

6,195 

Syrisus 

260 

Syrian  Catholics 
Haronites 

350 

405 

Armenians 

405 

Armenian  Catholics 

835 

Latins . 

no 

13,955 

Slaves  and  servants  . 

4,000 

Soldiers 

6,000 

Strangers  and  proteg^ 

Total 

5,(KX) 

i5,noo 

108,549 

But  these  numbers  are  reganled  as  being  much  below  the  truth. 
In  1852  the  population  of  Damascus  alone  was  generally  esti- 
mated at  150,000  souls.' 

The  ancient  city  lay  wholly  on  the  south  *of  the  Barsda, 
which  flowed  along  its  northern  waU.  In  modem  times  a small 
suburb  has  been  extended  across  the  river  on  the  northwestern 
quarter.  A much  larger  suburb  lias  grown  up  on  the  southwest 
and  south ; and  then  the  Meidfin  has  been  built  up  along  the 
Haj  road  southwards.  Hence,  instead  of  the  ancient  oval  form 
of  the  city,  it  now  resembles  a large  polygonal  kite,  with  a long 
tail  extending  towards  the  south.'  A modern  wall  surrounds 
the  whole  ; while  the  old  sontbem  wall  is  still  seen  sweeping 
around  through  the  middle  of  the  city  to  the  castle.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  city  along  the  modem  external  waU  is  about 
four  mUes.* 

Some  .of  the  streets  of  the  city  make  a good  impression  ; but 
in  general  they  are  mean  and  dirty,  and  also  narrow  and  crooked. 
They  are  paved  with  basalt  in  the  oriental  manner,  having  a lower 
channel  or  passage  in  the  middle.  In  some  there  are  pits  or 
sinks  of  filth,  so  largo  and  deep  as  hardly  to  be  passed  without 
danger.'  The  principal  street  of  the  city  extends  from  the 
eastern  gate,  in  a tolerably  straight  direction,  quite  through  the 
city  to  one  of  the  western  gates.  It  usuaUy  presents  a busy 
scene  of  comers  and  goers,  and  of  oriental  commerce.  This 

U exceedingly  defective  and  unlike;  Reinf- 
beschr.  II.  PL  U. 

* Dr  Wilson  rode  around  the  walls  ia 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes ; Lands  oT  tbs 
Bible  II.  p.  364.  Sectxen  gives  the  dii*> 
meter  cd  the  city  from  the  eaetem  gate  to 
the  western  at  30  minutes;  from  north  to 
south  one  hour;  Reisen  L p.  277. 

* Comp.  Bowring’s  Report,  p.  98. 


' The  estimates  in  Bowring’s  Report  are 
lower;  pp.  4,  7. 

* The  Mcld.\n  was  built  op  during  the 
laat  century.  Maundrell,  in  1697,  describee 
the  city  as  **  of  a long  straight  figure ; its 
ends  poindug  near  northeast  and  southwest 
It  is  very  slender  in  the  middle ; but 
•wells  bigger  at  each  end,  especially  at 
that  towards  the  northeast”  Journey  eta 
April  27th. — Niebohr’s  plan  of  Damasooa 
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street  has  various  names  in  different  parts  among  the  Muslim 
inhabitants  ; but  the  Christians  regard  it  as  “ the  stlfeet  which  is 
called  Straight”  of  the  New  Testament;  in  which  Paul  so- 
journed.'  It  is  reported  and  believed,  that  a colonnade,  or  row 
of  columns  on  each  side,  formerly  ran  along  the  whole  extent  of 
the  street ; and  the  remains  of  the  columns  are  said  to  be  still 
found  within  the  adjacent  houses.  If  all  this  be  true,  there 
may  be  some  foundation  for  the  hypothesis  ; but  I could  hear  of 
no  one  who  had  actually  seen  the  columns. 

Many  of  the  streets  are  closed  by  gates,  as  at  Cairo. 
These  are  shut  every  night  an  hour  and  a half  after  sunset ; but 
are  opened  to  any  one  wishing  to  pass,  on  payment  of  a few 
paras.  The  external  gates  of  the  city  are  quite  numerous  ; there 
are  said  to  be  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty  in  aU.  Some  of  the 
principal  ones  are : B&b  esh-Shflrky,  the  eastern  gate ; Bab 
Tftma  (Thomas)  on  the  northeast ; Bab  es-Salam,  on  the  north  ; 
Bab  es-Saiihiyeh,  on  the  northwest ; Bah  es-Surijeh,  on  the 
west ; Bab  AUah,  gate  of  God,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Mcidan, 
where  the  Haj  passes  out. 

The  Christian  quarter  occupies  the  whole  eastern  portion  of 
the  city.  The  Jewish  quarter  is  adjacent  to  it  on  the  west ; but 
lies  mostly  on  the  south  of  the  principal  street,  the  ‘ Straight.' 
The  rest  of  the  city,  with  the  suburbs  on  the  northwest  and  south, 
is  inhabited  by  the  Muhammedans. 

The  houses  along  the  streets  are  in  general  built  with  a 
framework  of  timber,  filled  in  with  the  clayey  soil  of  the  plain. 
The  better  sort  have  at  the  bottom  a few  courses  of  stone. 
With  great  care  these  houses  are  tolerably  durable,  and  last  for 
many  years  ; but,  if  neglected,  they  soon  tumble  down.  The 
houses  of  the  wealthy' are  externally  not  less  mean  and  unattrac- 
tive than  the  rest ; while  the  interior  of  very  many  is  highly 
decorated,  and  the  courts  furnished  with  gushing  fountains  and 
flowering  shrubs. 

We  called  at  the  house  of  Mr  Wood,  the  British  consul, 
who  was  also  acting  as  American  consular  agent.  I had  letters 
to  him  ; but  he  was  absent  at  Blhdan,  preparing  a summer 
residence.  His  lady  received  us,  and  we  spent  a pleasant  hour. 
The  consul  was  residing  in  the  Muslim  quarter,  in  one  of  the 
better  class  of  Muslim  houses.  In  its  external  appearance,  next 
the  street,  it  did  not  differ  from  others.  The  entrance  was  so 
constructed,  as  to  prevent  any  one  outside  from  looking  in. 
There  was  a very  large  interior  court,  surrounded  by  the  lofty 
and  decorated  walls  of  the  house.  Here  were  two  immense  tanks 
of  flowing  water,  and  also  two  smaller  ones.  In  the  court  waa 
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a profusion  of  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  the  oi^ge,  citron,  and 
the  like,  .^mong  the  shrubs  the  oleander  was  conspicuous ; and 
there  was  one  rare  specimen  of  the  white  oleander,  which  had 
been  procured  with  difficulty.  On  the  south  side  of  the  court  was 
the  open  arcade  or  alcove,  where  the  family  pass  the  day  in  hot 
weather.  Adjacent  to  it  was  the  salon  of  reception.  This  last 
had  also  its  fountain  in  the  lower  part,  with  a floor  of  marble ; 
and  the  high  walls  were  gorgeously  decorated  in  the  oriental 
style.  This  was  said  to  be  a good  specimen  of  the  best  Damas- 
cus houses  ; perhaps  in  this  case  with  some  European  improve- 
ments. The  court  was  indeed  most  beautiful.  The  houses  of 
the  wealthy  Hebrew  merchants  are  likewise  described  as  being 
very  sumptuous  inside.' 

The  walls  of  the  houses  are  decorated  with  insetiptions  from 
the  Kordn  or  the  Scriptures,  according  as  the  owner  is  a Mu- 
hammedan  or  a Christian. 

The  castle  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  old 
city,  on  the  Barada,  which  flows  along  its  northern  walk  It  is 
a large  and  high  quadrangular  fortress,  with  towers ; and  is 
surrounded  by  a fosse.  It  is  said  to  be  within  like  a little  town. 
In  its  present  form,  it  probably  dates  from  the  middle  ages ; 
though  in  some  portions  it  exhibits  traces  of  higher  antiquity, 
which  will  be  described  further  on. 

There  are  numerous  mosks ; the  number  is  said  to  be  over 
eighty.*  Their  domes  and  minarets  give  variety  and  beauty  to 
the  aspect  of  the  city  ; and  some  of  the  latter  are  very  tasteful 
The  principal  mosk,  that  of  the  Ommiades,  was  anciently  a 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ; and  as  such  will  be  further 
descril>ed  among  the  antiquities  of  the  city.  The  churches  of 
the  Christians  are  comparatively  very  few  ; and  still  fewer  the 
Hebrew  synagogues. 

The  largest  and  most  splendid  of  the  many  Khans  in 
Damascus,  is  that  of  Asad  Pasha,  erected  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.*  It  has  a noble  dome  ; and  its  architecture  is 
hardly  surpassed  in  lightness  and  elegance.  These  Khhns  are 
frequented  by  merchants  from  other  cities  and  distant  lands ; 
and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  caravans,  present  an  appearance  of 
great  bustle  and  business. 

The  bazars  are  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Damascus.  They 
are  all  in  one  quarter  of  the  city  ; but  are  separated  according 
to  the  difierent  wares  sold,  or  the  diflerent  trades  carried  on  in 
them.  They  are  usually  covered  arcades,  with  a row  of  narrow 

* Lands  of  tha  Bible,  II.  p.  839  sq.  ney.  Ho  hold  the  office  of  Pasha  for  fifteen 

* Knseegger,  1.  p.  73U.  Seetxen  reports  years ; and  was  distinguished  as  an  np 

148  as  the  number;  Relsen,  I.  p.  270.  public  benefactor.  V’oloqy’s 

* The  history  of  Asad  is  giren  by  Vol-  Voyage,  etc.  IL  p.  284. 
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•hops  on  each  side.  Some  of  the  bazars  are  quite  extensive  ; as 
those  of  the  goldsmiths,  druggists,  pipemakers,  dealers  in 
clothing,  hardware,  cotton  stuffs,  etc.  Indeed  there  is  a separate 
bazar  for  almost  every  commodity  of  trade,  from  the  most  sump- 
tuous articles  of  luxury  down  to  the  most  ordinary  necessities 
and  conveniences  of  common  life.  The  multitude  of  merchants 
and  artisans,  the  moving  throng  of  purchasers  and  loun^rs,  and 
the  many  confectioners  and  dealers  in  ices  and  sherbet  threading 
their  way  among  the  crowds,  generally  in  various  and  often  in 
splendid  costume,  talking,  bargaining,  disputing,  and  sometimes 
swearing,  at  the  top  of  their  lungs  ; all  these  produce  a confu- 
sion and  present  a scene,  which  belongs  only  to  oriental  charac- 
ter, and  can  be  found  only  in  a great  oriental  city. 

With  the  bazars  and  Kh^ns  stand  connected  the  manu- 
factures and  commerce  of  the  city.  The  former  are  still  exten- 
sive ; though  less  renowned  than  in  former  days.  The  cele- 
brated Damascus  sword-blades  are  found  no  more.  The  da- 
mask stuffs,  which  already  in  ancient  times  took  their  name 
from  the  city,'  are  still  woven  here  ; though  surpassed  by  the 
similar  fabrics  of  western  Europe.  The  number  of  looms  in 
Damascus  for  mixed  stuffs  of  silk  and  cotton,  is  reckoned  at 
four  thousand ; for  cotton  alone,  four  hundred.*  Gold  and 
silver  thread  is  also  manufactured  to  a considerable  extent as 
also  gold  and  silver  work  in  general,  elegant  saddlery  and 
trappings,  delicate  oils,  perfumes,  balsams,  articles  for  the 
toilet,  etc.  Soap  is  made  in  considerable  quantity  for  home 
use,  and  is  not  exported.* 

The  commerce  of  Damascus  is  mainly  either  with  Europe 
through  its  port  Beirftt  ; or  with  Bagdad,  from  which  it  receives 
the  products  of  the  east.  The  foreign  houses  are  chiefly  in 
Beinft ; there  being  no  English  house  in  Damascus  itself. 
There  is  a laige  number  of  merchants,  both  Muhammedan  and 
Christian,  who  thus  trade  with  Europe  ; and  also  more  than 
twenty  Jewish  houses,  which  are  in  general  the  most  wealthy.* 
Between  Damascus  and  Bagdad,  there  is  a large  caravan  once 
and  sometimes  twice  or  more  in  a year,  consisting  of  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  camels.  The  route  is  by  way  of  Pal- 
myra, and  thence  eastward,  till  it  joins  the  caravan  road  from 
Aleppo  to  Bagdad.  The  Euphrates  is  crossed  at  Hit.' 

The  baths  of  Damascus  are  justly  famous  for  their  architec- 


^ Am.  8,  12  Heb.  and  Volg.  See  Geaen. 
Lex.  art.  . 

* Bowring*e  Report,  p.  20l 

* Ibid.  p.  21. 

« Ibid.  p.  19. 

* Ibid.  p.  94. 

* Ibid.  p.  45.  Laada  of  the  Bible,  II. 

VoL.  m.-39 


pp.  864,  365. — Earljr  in  June,  1843,  Dr 
Wilaon  aaw  the  Bagdad  caraxan  jnet  ar> 
rived  at  Damascos,  and  unloading  in  the 
plain  outside  of  the  eastern  gate.  It  eon- 
■isted  of  4500  camela,  loaded  principallj 
with  spices,  tobacco,  and  a variet/  of 
Indian  gooda  Ibid. 
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tural  splendour,  their  neatness,  convenience,  and  luxury.  In 
this  particular,  Damascus,  fium  the  abundance  of  its  waters, 
may  well  surpass  all  other  oriental  cities.* 

Coffee-houses  exist  in  great  number,  and  are  often  described 
by  travellers  in  extravagant  terms.’  They  usually  include  a 
court  with  trees  and  fountains.  The  largest  and  most  fre- 
quented are  situated  on  and  over  the  Barada,  as  it  flows  through 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  city.  One  of  these  I visited.  A 
balcony  extended  out  over  the  stream,  and  was  embosomed  in 
trees  and  foliage.  Great  numbers  of  small  glass  lamps  were 
everywhere  suspended  ; and  at  night,  when  these  are  all  lighted, 
the  whole  effect  must  be  magical.  Unfortunately  I was  thereat 
mid-day,  when  the  aspect  of  everything  was  shabby  and  dirty. 
Smoking,  and  sipping  coffee,  sherbet,  or  ices,  are  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  visitors.*  Sometimes  however  the  oriental 
story-teller  is  still  found  in  them  ; who  understands  both  how  to 
secure  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and  tt)  draw  upon  their  loose 
change.* 

On  Saturday  I rode  out  with  Mr  Porter  through  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  city.  Just  outside  and  near  by  is  a mound  of 
rubbish  of  considerable  elevation  ; from  which  there  is  a good 
view  of  the  general  features  of  the  surrounding  mountains  and 
of  the  plain.  In  the  south  are  the  ranges  of  Jebel  Mani’a  and 
Jcbel  el-Aswad,  between  which  flows  the  A’waj.  Towards  the 
southwest  ate  the  ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  Jebel  esh-Sheikh 
rearing  his  glittering  crown  far  above  them  all.  On  the  west  is 
the  naked  and  desolate  ridge  of  Jebel  Kasyfln,  resembling  the 
mountains  of  Egypt,  with  its  lofty  summit  and  Wely.  More  to 
the  south  is  seen  the  chasm  of  the  Barada,  and  the  road  from 
S&lihiyeh  winding  up  its  northern  side  to  the  Kubbet  en-NOsr, 
so  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  prospect.  Further  to  the  right  is 
the  chasm  of  the  valley  coming  from  Helbfin  ; and  beyond  it  the 
sharp  conical  lofty  peak  of  Jebel  Tiniych.  Still  more  to  the 
right,  the  ridge  trends  eastward  and  is  lost  in  the  deserts 
south  of  Palmyra.  A second  ridge  is  visible  beyond  its  western 
part,  which  also  runs  out  eastwards  into  the  desert.*  Far  in 
the  east,  beyond  the  lakes,  and  ten  or  twelve  hours  distant,  are 
dimly  seen  the  forms  of  the  Telliil. 

We  now  rode  along  the  south  side  of  the  city  to  the  Meidfin. 

' Comp.  Schobert,  ITL  p.  SOI.  time*,  a*  alM>  at  Sidon.  Pococke  H L p. 

* Seetm  givee  the  number  at  119,  in  125. 

his  day ; Beiseo  L p.  270.  * Pooocke  IL  i.  p.  122.  0.  ▼.  Richter 

* Comp.  Lands  <n  the  Bible,  II.  p.  827.  pp.  141,  152. 

~The  ice  or  snow  the  use  of  these  es-  ^ For  these  and  other  ridges  thus  raxH 
tablishments  is  said  to  be  brought  (Tom  ning  out  fVom  Anti-Lebanon,  andcrosndby 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh ; but  I £d  not  learn  the  the  road  to  Hums,  see  J.  L.  Porter  in  Bilih 
particaUra.  In  Pooocke's  day  also  this  liotbeca  Sacra,  1854,  pp.  685’^3. 
was  the  case ; and  probably  too  in  ancient 
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Afler  looking  at  the  broad  street  throngh  which  the  Haj  passes 
out  and  enters,  and  along  which  this  suburb  has  grown  up,  we 
struck  through  the  city  northwest  by  the  green  minaret, ' and  by 
the  immense  barracks,  to  the  Meij  on  the  west  of  the  city,  a 
tract  somewhat  lower  than  the  adjacent  plain.  It  is  an  open 
and  beautiful  spot,  appropriately  called  Merj ; for  it  is  truly  a 
verdant  ‘ meadow,'  with  the  Barada  and  several  of  its  branches 
meandering  and  babbling  through  it.’  Here  we  saw  where  two 
large  streams  are  taken  out  on  the  south  side.  One,  the 
Banias,  branches  ofif  in  the  western  part,  and  goes  to  supply 
the  fountains  and  gardens  within  the  city.  I^e  other,  the 
'Akrabany,  is  led  off  lower  down,  and  within  the  line  of  houses, 
if  I remember  right ; and  being  also  carried  throngh  the  city  by 
a covered  channel,  it  goes  to  water  the  fields  around  the  viUage 
of  'Akrabeh  an  hour  beyond. 

The  Meij  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  Haj  ; and  here  is  situated 
the  Tekiyeh,  or  hospital  for  the  pilgrims.  It  is  a large  quad- 
rangulaf  enclosure,  divided  into  two  courts.  In  the  southern  is 
a large  and  fine  mosk,  with  its  dome  and  two  minarets.  Around 
the  waU  of  the  court  runs  a row  of  cells,  with  a portico  or 
gallery  of  columns  in  fi-ont.  Over  each  cell  is  a small  dome, 
and  another  over  the  portico  in  front  of  it ; forming  thus  two 
rows  of  small  domes  around  the  court.  The  appearance  is 
singular.  The  other  court  is  similar,  except  the  mosk.  Here 
poor  pilgrims  are  lodged  and  fed  ; especudly  those  going  to,  or 
returning  from  Mecca  with  the  Haj.  This  hospital  was  founded 
by  Sultan  Selim  I,  about  A.  D.  1516,  for  this  specific  purpose  ; 
and  was  endowed  by  him  with  a revenue  of  seven  thousand 
ducats  from  lands  and  villages  ; like  the  Tekiyeh  at  Jerusalem.* 
There  are  likewise  hospitals  in  various  parts  of  the  city ; and 
among  them  three  for  leprous  persons.’ 

We  followed  down  the  open  stream  of  the  Barada,  crossing 
and  recrossing  its  limpid  waters,  tmtil  it  enters  that  part  of  the 
city,  which  lies  north  of  the  ancient  waU.  On  our  way  home 
we  found  ourselves  compelled  to  make  a circuit,  because  one  of 
the  streets  through  which  we  were  to  pass,  near  the  horse  bazar, 
was  entirely  obstructed  by  a crowd  of  wild  horses  just  brought 
in  from  the  desert.  In  those  uninhabited  tracts,  these  horses,  it  is 
said,  are  left  to  run  wild  till  the  age  of  three  or  four  years  ; after 
which  they  are  caught  and  brought  to  the  city  for  sde. 

We  also  took  in  our  way  the  enormous  plane  tree,  Plata- 

* Comp.  Pooocko  IL  L p.  121.  * r..HuDmep8  0e8chr.  d.  Osmftn.  Rddu, 

* Comp.  Seetzeo  Reisen  L p.  282.  0.  ▼.  II.  p.  488.  See  above,  VoL  IL  p.  8.  [ U. 

Kchter  pp.  149,  150.  ~The  earlier  travel*  822.] — Comp.  Seetsen  Reieen  1.  p.  282. 
len  apeak  of  the  Meij  aa  Damtuee-  0.  ▼.  ^chter  p.  J50. 

nuM ; K>  V.  Troilo  p.  448.  Maimdrell  Apr.  * Seetsen  Reiaen  L p.  277. 
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nus  orifntalis,  which  is  one  of  the  lions  of  the  city.'  The  trunk 
measures  twenty-nine  feet  in  circumference.  How  many  are  the 
vicissitudes  and  revolutions  of  the  city,  which  it  has  witnessed 
in  its  day  I 

The  streets  of  Damascus  are  full  of  dogs,  homeless  and 
without  a master.  By  day  they  lie  and  sleep  anywhere,  and 
trouble  nobody  unless  provoked  ; seeming  to  act  on  the  principle 
of  “ live  and  let  live.”  But  let  a strange  dog  make  his  appear- 
ance, and  all  the  dogs  of  the  quarter  set  upon  him  at  once.  I 
was  amused  at  seeing  a dog  following  two  soldiers  on  horseback ; 
some  twenty  or  thirty  dogs  were  after  him,  yelling  with  all  the 
strength  of  their  lungs  ; while  the  stranger,  as  if  conscious  of 
his  military  protection,  kept  quietly  along  by  the  side  of  his 
master’s  horse.*  • 

The  abundance  of  water  furnished  by  the  Barada,  which 
alone  gives  fertility  and  beauty  to  the  city  and  plain,  and  which 
adds  so  greatly  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the^  inhabi- 
tants, is  nevertheless  not  without  its  drawbacks.  Where  every 
one  desires  to  have  as  much  as  possible,  all  are  of  course  jealous 
of  their  rights.  The  Christians  of  the  city  complain  that  the 
Muslims  take  more  than  their  share ; and  as  the  latter  are  on 
the  west,  and  first  receive  the  water,  the  complaint  may  well 
have  some  foundation.  All  the  villages  and  gardens  of  the 

{)lain  have  their  prescribed  rights  upon  the  water.  These  are  of 
ong  standing,  and  have  often  been  judicially  decided.  Indeed, 
the  regulation  of  the  water,  so  as  to  satisfy  these  prescriptive 
rights  and  claims,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  And 
thus  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  every  drop  of  the  water  of  the 
Barada  has  to  run  according  to  law. 

The  presence  of  such  immense  quantities  of  water,  with  so 
many  reservoirs  and  fountains  in  the  courts  and  parlours,  refresh- 
ing as  it  is  during  the  heat  of  sununer,  has  yet  its  disadvantages 
at  other  times.  Later  in  the  season  mynads  of  mosquitos 
throng  the  houses,  and  are  exceedingly  troublesome.*  Also  in 
autumn  and  winter,  the  courts  become  wet,  and  the  houses  very 
damp  ; giving  occasion  for  ague  and  rheumatism.  Hence,  in 
general,  the  lower  rooms  of  the  houses  are  damp  and  cold  in 
winter  ; and  the  upper  rooms  are  hot  in  summer.  Families, 
therefore,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  live  below  in  summer,  and 
above  in  winter. 

From  this  general  humidity  of  the  courts  and  houses  has 
probably  arisen  the  custom,  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers  ns 

* Comp.  Rassegger  I.  p.  739.  them  throng  the  mob  of  city  dogs.  BeU 

* Rnttcgger  giree  an  amnsing  aocoont  aen  I.  p.  727. 
of  his  entrance  into  the  city  with  two  * Kussegger  speaks  thus  of  them,  from 
huge  ibepherd  dogs  from  Mount  Tanma.  eicperiencef  In  the  last  days  of  October  ^ 
It  was  with  diffiooity,  that  he  could  bring  Reisen  L p.  787. 
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prevailing  among  females,  of  walking  upon  high  clogs  or  pattens. 
But  the  practice  is  not  confined  to  females,  high  or  low  ; it  is 
followed  also  occasionally  by  gentlemen,  and  also  by  men  servants. 
Even  now,  in  June,  the  servants  in  Mr  Bobson’s  house,  went 
about  on  clo^  fium  four  to  six  inches  higL 

The  Christian  churches,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  seven 
in  Damascus,  I did  not  visit.  Two  or  three  of  them  belong  to 
the  Latin  convents.*  The  Spanish  Franciscan  convent  of  the 
Terra  Santa  has  been  until  recently,  and  is  perhaps  still,  the 
chief  resting  place  for  Frank  travellers.*  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  however,  there  was  already  a large  hotel. 

Antiquities. — The  remains  of  antiquity  in  Damascus  are 
not  extensive  ; though  more  than  I had  expected  to  find.  They 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  so  wrought  over,  and  are  so  much 
covered  by  the  works  of  later  ages,  that  they  do  not  prominently 
strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  ; but  require  rather  to  be  sought 
out  with  some  painstaking. 

The  castle,  situated  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  city,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Barada,  although  doubtless  in  its  present 
form  a work  of  the  middle  ages,  yet  reaches  back  in  its  munda- 
tions  and  its  materials  to  a much  higher  antiquity.  The  southern 
part  is  built  up  of  very  small  stones  very  rudely  bevelled.  Fur- 
ther north,  and  especially  at  the  northeast  comer  tower,  the 
stones  are  larger,  have  a much  better  bevel,  and  are  obviously 
ancient.  The  walls  of  the  fortress  having  been  rebuilt  in  Sar- 
acenic times,  these  small  stones  on  the  south  were  probably  in 
like  manner  ancient  materials ; or,  if  not,  they  were  perhaps 
dressed  in  this  way  in  order  to  match  the  rest  in  some  degree. 

The  wall  of  the  ancient  city,  starting  from  the  castle,  may 
still  be  traced  in  nearly  or  quite  its  whole  extent.  It  runs  east- 
ward along  the  south  bank  of  the  Barada  ; then  sweeps  round  on 
the  eastern  side  by  the  B&b  esh-Shorby ; afterwards  turns 
southwest  and  west  and  runs  into  the  modem  city  ; and  at  last 
bends  obliquely  northwest  to  the  castle  again.  In  its  lower 
portions  and  towers  there  are  many  large  and  evidently  ancient 
stones,  and  the  place  of  the  wall  is  doubtless  that  of  ancient 
times  ; but  it  exhibits  tokens  of  having  been  several  times  re- 
built, probably  after  the  desolations  of  sieges  and  earthquakes. 
South  of  the  eastern  gate,  especially,  there  is  a stretch  of  laige 
and  heavy  work  ; and  some  of  the  stones  have  a partial  thou^ 
rude  bev^  The  old  wall  is  here  open  to  the  country  for  a con- 


* CoQsp.  S«etz«ii  Reiaen  L p.  269. 
Biunggv  L p.  787. 

* So  Lieu!  Cda.  Sanire  and  Leftka,  !n 
Walp<^*t  TrAT«]f  in  m EHt,  etc.  p.  817. 

sad  Mangles  p.  282.  Eassegger 

You  nL — ^39^ 


I.  p.  728.  Schubert  III.  pp.  275,  288. 
St^hen  Schulz,  in  1755,  was  refused  ad- 
mittance; LeitungenTh.  V.  p.  426 
Paolos*  Sammiong  VIL  p.  171  iq. 
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siderable  distance.  Here  too  are  the  public  cemeteries,  which 
are  better  kept  than  those  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople ; hut 
have  no  cj'press  trees. 

The  eastern  gate  itself  also  exhibits  remains  of  ancient 
Boman  work.  There  is  a large  middle  portal  with  an  ornament- 
ed round  arch ; and  a like  smaller  portal  on  each  side.  These 
are  now  walled  up  ; and  the  entrance  to  the  city  is  on  one  side. 

The  most  imposing  of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  Da- 
mascus, is  the  great  mosk  of  the  Ommiades ; which,  as  all 
relate,  was  before  the  Muhammedan  conquest  a Christian  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.'  The  two  generals  of  'Omar, 
by  whom  the  city  was  captured,  Khlid  and  Ibn  ’Obeidch,  divided 
the  possession  of  the  church  between  the  Muslims  and  Christiana 
But  'Alxl  el-Melik,  the  fifth  Khalif  of  the  house  of  Ommlyah, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  A.  D.  705,  violated  the  capitulation, 
which  had  been  held  sacred  for  more  than  half  a century; 
expelled  the  Christians  from  their  portion  of  the  edifice ; and 
converted  it  into  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Arabian  architecture 
and  splendour.  Thither  the  pious  Muslim  was  wont  to  repair, 
“ to  venerate  the  tombs  of  the  saints,  to  admire  the  magnificence 
of  its  columns,  the  infinite  number  of  its  domes,  the  elegance 
of  its  inscriptions,  and  the  multitude  of  its  altars.”  The  most 
sacred  portion  of  the  mosk  is  the  chapel,  which  according  to 
Muhammedan  tradition  contains  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.' 

The  entrance  to  the  mosk  is  from  the  great  bazar  ; and  one 
can  so  far  look  in,  as  to  see  the  splendid  columns,  and  the  foun- 
tains in  its  courts.  The  length  is  said  to  be  about  four  hundred 
feet.  Through  his  acquaintance  with  a Maronite  silversmith, 
Schubert  was  able  to  clamber  over  the  roofe  of  adjacent  houses, 
and  approach  so  near  to  the  entablature  and  Corinthian  capitals 
of  the  columns,  as  to  reach  them  with  the  hand.  He  was  con- 
vinced, that  at  least  a large  portion  of  the  building  was  not 
originally  a Christian  church  ; but  a magnificent  temple  of 
Juno.  This  was  shewn  by  the  remains  of  a Roman  inscription 
upon  the  entablature  itself;  as  well  as  by  several  groups  of 
columns  now  standing  separated  from  the  edifice.' 


^ Reiske  refers  it  to  John  of  Domascni ; 
who,  however,  did  not  floorit'h  till  a century 
after  the  conquest;  Abulfed.  AnnaL  I, 
note  196. 

* See  ▼.  Hammer’s  Oesch.  d.  Osman. 
Reichs,  II.  pp.  4S3-467.  This  mosk  is  like* 
wise  describe  in  glowing  terms  by  Ediisi ; 
L p.  361,  ed.  Jaubert;  also  in  Abulfed. 
Annal  I.  pp.  428,  432.  Ejnsd.  Tab.  Syr. 
•d.  Kiihler  p.  15  sq.  Ihn  el-Wardi,  ib.  p. 
172  sq. 

* Sebaber^s  Beise,  IIL  p.  297  sq.  It  is 


greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  Schnbert  did 
not  oopy  the  inamption. — M.  De  Saulty 
appears  to  have  clambered  over  the  same 
roofs  to  the  exterior  of  the  monk.  Accord* 
Ing  to  turn,  it  was  **  originally  a Cbristian 
church,  of  the  period  <n  Justinian,  which 
had  taken  the  place  of  a Pagan  temple, 
and  afterwards  became  a mosk  in  its  tmu” 
He  fonnd  a Greek  inscription,  which  b« 
seems  neither  to  have  copied  nor  real 
Narrat.  II.  p.  579. 
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Just  west  of  the  great  mosk  are  four  large  and  tall  columns 
standing  in  a line,  with  a square  one  on  each  side.  The  columns 
are  about  three  and  a half  feet  in  diameter.  They  once  formed, 
perhaps,  a triumphal  arch  or  portal.* 

As  we  passed  through  a narrow  street  not  far  distant  from 
the  mosk,  I counted  no  less  than  fifteen  smaller  ancient  columns, 
still  remaining  built  into  the  walls  of  the  houses  on  the  left 
hand  ; and  also  four  more  around  the  first  comer.  These  prob- 
ably were  part  of  a long  colonnade,  connected  with  the  court  of 
some  temple  or  other  public  edifice. — In  another  street  not  far 
off  is  the  fragment  of  a very  large  column,  still  in  its  place  ; the 
diameter  of  which  measur^  four  feet  nine  inches.* 

The  street  now  called  ‘ Straight’  I have  already  described.* 
The  question  of  its  antiquity  will  depend  very  much  on  the 
finding  of  the  columns  said  still  to  exist  within  the  houses  along 
each  side.  Should  these  be  found,  such  as  they  are  reported, 
they  would  imply  an  ancient  street ; but  the  further  question 
would  still  remain  undetermined,  whether  this  is  the  identical 
street  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  larger  canals  from  the  Barada  may  likewise  be  regarded 
as  among  the  antiquities  of  Damascus.  We  find  them  baring 
the  same  names  in  the  twelfth  century  ; and  Strabo  tells  us  that 
in  his  time  the  river  was  almost  exhausted  by  its  canals.*  Prob- 
ably the  fields  have  thus  been  watered  even  fix)m  the  time  of 
Abraham. 

There  are  no  traces  of  ancient  aqueducts  in  or  near  the 
city,  that  I am  aware  of ; nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  an 
aqueduct  could  ever  have  been  necessary  in  connection  with 
Damascus.  The  ruins  of  one  in  the  northern  part  of  the  plain 
I have  already  spoken  of ; it  seems  to  run  towards  the  city,  and 
was  perhaps  intended  for  irrigating  the  higher  parts  of  the  plain.* 
I do  not  remember  any  further  notice  of  ancient  aqueducts 
connected  with  the  plain,  or  in  the  regions  beyond.  Yet  it  is 
supposed  by  many  travellers,  and  is  still  reported  in  Damascus, 
that  an  aqueduct  was  once  carried  from  the  fountain  of  Fijeh, 
or  from  some  point  not  far  below  it,  to  Palmyra  ; and  that  the 
subterranean  tunnel  below  Bessima  was  a part  of  it.  This  would 
imply  another  tunnel  through  the  ridge  of  Jebel  Kasyttn,  or 
else  a channel  high  along  the  chasm  south  of  Sdlihlyeh ; as  also 


* So  too  Schnbort,  ibid.  p.  298.  Comp. 
De  SaqIcj  1L  p.  580. 

* Poeocke  speaks  of  a mosk  at 
DOiibeast  corner  of  tbe  citjr  walls,  which 
was  onoe  a church  of  St.  Simeon  Shiites, 
and  stiU  earlier  a temple  of  Serais ; 11.  i. 
p.  121.  Schubert  also  refers  to  a temple 
of  Serapis ; 111.  p.  299.  This  is  perhaps 


a tradition  of  the  Latin  oonrent,  whmw 
these  travdkrs  lodged.  I hare  foond  no 
farther  sdlusion  to  asj  sach  church  or 
temple. 

* See  above,  p.  455. 

* See  above,  p.  447,  notes. 

* See  above,  pp.  448,  449. 
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lofty  masonry  along  the  borders  of  the  plain.  Bnt  of  none  of 
these  is  there  any  trace.*  We  shall  see  at  Besstma,  that  perhaps 
the  tunnel  there  was  more  probably  for  conducting  water  to  the 
Sahra.* 

Many  ancient  coins  of  Damascus,  as  the  metropolis  of  Syria, 
are  still  extant,  bearing  the  names  of  all  the  Roman  emperors 
from  Augustus  to  Alexander  Severus.  A later  series,  from 
Philip  to  Gallien,  marks  the  city  as  a Colonia.* 

Histobt. — The  origin  of  Damascus  is  lost  in  the  shadows  of 
a hoary  antiquity.  In  the  days  of  Abraham  it  was  already  a 
city  of  note  ;*  and  is  now  probably  the  only  known  city  of  that 
epoch,  which  is  still  inhabited  and  flourishing.  Of  all  this  long 
history  there  is  room  here  only  for  the  very  briefest  outline. 

The  city  is  not  further  mentioned  until  the  reign  of  David. 
At  that  time  Syria  was  divided  into  several  petty  sovereignties, 
and  Damascus  was  the  seat  of  a king.  In  David's  war  against 
the  king  of  Zobah,  the  “ Syrians  of  Damascus"  aided  the  latter ; 
and  were  subdued  by  David,  who  placed  garrisons  in  their  teni* 
tory.*  Tet,  under  ^lomon,  Damascus  again  threw  off  the  yoke. 
Bezon,  a former  servant  of  the  king  of  Zobah,  established  there  a 
kingdom  ; and  “ was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  days  of  Sol- 
omon." * Later  there  was  a league  between  Abijam  the  son  of 
Behoboam  and  Tabrimon  king  of  Syria,  “ who  dwelt  at  Damas- 
cus ; ” and  who  seems  to  have  succeeded  his  father  Hezion.^ 
When  Baasha  king  of  Israel  made  war  upon  Asa  king  of  Judah, 
the  son  of  Abijam,  about  B.  C.  940,  the  latter  applied  to  Benha- 
dad  I,  then  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  to  aid  him  against  IsraeL 
Benh^ad  did  so  ; and  seized  several  cities  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Israel*  His  son,  Benhadad  II,  in  lea^e  with  thirty- 
two  minor  kings,  invaded  Israel  under  Ahab,  about  B.  C.  900  ; 
but  was  twice  driven  back,  and  sued  for  peace.*  Three  years 
later,  as  he  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions,  A^b  and  Jehoshaphat 
king  of  Judah  both  made  war  upon  him  ; and  the  former  fell  in 
battie."  Twice  again  did  Benhadad  invade  Israel  during  the 

' At  JeijA’s  and  towarda  SIdon  the  S29  iq.  Hkmnet  Deeor.  dee  Mdd.  V.  pp. 
trace*  of  Um  oomparatiTelT  email  ancient  288-297.  SappL  VIII.  p.  I9S  aq. 
aqoednct  are  atill  qnite  dUtinct.  Much  ‘ Gen.  14,  15  “ Hobah,  which  is  on  the 
more  *80018  we  expect  like  traces  here,  left  hand  [north]  of  Damasco*.''  In  Gen. 
where  the  soppoaed  aqnednct  most  hare  16,  2,  Abraham's  steward  is  “ Eheser  of 
been  ten  times  as  large  and  important  Damascos.” 

See  above,  pp.  45,  4S.  * 2 Sam.  8,  6.  6.  1 Chr,  18,  6.  6. 

' See  further  on,  onder  June  7th. — This  ' 1 K.  1 1,  28-26.  _ 

anpposed  aqnednet  to  Palmyra  is  men-  ’ 1 K.  16,  19 1 ocanp,  TS.  8.  18.  ^ 

tunwd  by  Pooooke,  H L pp.  186,  187 ; by  ' 1 K.  16,  17-21. 

Tolney,  Rnins  ^ 252 ; by  Seetzen,  Bei-  ' 1 K.  c.  20.  The  following  was  one  of 
sen  I.  p.  138.  For  the  view  at  the  present  the  conditions  proposed:  “Tbon  shah 

which  teems  to  tatj  oontiaerftblj  make  streett  for  thee  in  Damaecns,  u mj 
from  the  earlier  one,  tee  W.  B1  Th<MDton  father  made  hi  Samaria y.  Si.  Thit  re- 
in Biblioth.  Sacra,  1M6,  p.  768  aq.  fine  probaUj  to  oomtoeniai  ookmiet. 

* See  Eckhet  Dootr.  Nnmiiior.  m.  p.  **  1 K.  o.  28. 
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reign  of  Jehoram ; and  was  in  each  case  compelled  to  re- 
tire.' 

The  Syrian  dynasty  was  now  changed.  Bcnhadad  was  put 
to  death  by  his  ser\’ant  Hazael,  who  seized  the  throne,  and  raised 
the  kingdom  of  Damascus  to  a high  pitch  of  prosperity  and 
pewer.  He  defeated  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  ; seized  upon 
all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Jordan  ; levied  a contribution  upon 
Jerusalem  ; and  reduced  Israel  to  the  condition  of  a tributary 
kingdom.*  The  son  of  Hazael,  Benhadad  III,  was  thrice  beaten 
by  Joash  king  of  Israel ; who  recovered  the  cities  which  his 
&ther  had  lost.*  Jeroboam  II,  the  successor  of  Joash,  B.  C. 
825,  drove  the  Syrians  into  still  greater  straits,  took  Damascus, 
and  extended  his  conquests  to  Hamath.*  Nevertheless,  more 
than  half  a century  later,  we  find  Pekah  king  of  Israel  and 
Bezin  king  of  Damascus  in  alliance  against  Ahaz  king  of  Judah ; 
and  Rezin  gained  possession  of  Elath  on  the  Bed  Sea.'  In  this 
extremity  Ahaz  invoked  the  aid  of  Tiglath-pileser  king  of 
Assyria.  This  monarch  took  Damascus,  slew  Bezin,  carried  the 
people  into  exile  to  Kir ; and  thus  all  Syria  about  B.  C.  740 
became  a province  of  the  Assyrian  empire.*  The  city  is  men- 
tioned by  Jeremiah;  also  once  by  Ezekiel  during  the  exile,  in 
reference  to  its  trade  with  Tyre  ; and  once  by  Zechariah  after 
the  exile.* 

Of  the  fortunes  of  Damascus  during  the  Assyrian,  Babylo- 
nian, and  Persian  empires,  under  the  dominion  of  which  it  suc- 
cessively passed,*  there  is  hardly  a trace  in  history.  The  language 
of  Ezekiel,  above  referred  to,  shows  that  it  continued  to  be  a mart 
of  manufactures  and  commerce.  After  the  battle  of  Issus, 
B.  C.  333,  all  Syria  came  under  the  power  of  Alexander ; and 
Damascus,  where  the  harem  and  treasures  of  Darius  had  been 
left,  was  surrendered  to  Parmenio  by  treachery.*  In  the  Syro- 
Grecian  kingdom  of  the  Selcucidse,  the  sovereigns  established 
their  court,  not  at  Damascus,  but  at  Antioch  ; and  during  their 
wars  with  Egypt,  the  regions  of  Palestine  and  Coelesyria  some- 
times came  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies."  In  B.  C.  Ill,  the 
step-brothers  Antiochus  Grypus  and  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  di- 
vided Syria  between  them ; the  latter  received  Phenicia  and 
Coelesyria,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Damascus."  The  Jews 

■ 2 K.  6,  a-23.  ib.  6,  24—7,  20.  aee  2 K.  24,  2.  Jer.  35,  11 ; to  the  Peiw 

* 2 K.  8,  28.  29.-2  K.  10,  32-36.  tiaiu,  ArrUn.  Alex.  2.  11.  Strabo  16.  2. 
Am.  1.  3-5.— 2 K.  12,  17.  18.  2 Chr.  20.  p.  766.  Q.  Cart.  A 12,  27. 

24,  23.  24.-2  K.  13,  8 22.  ' Arrian.  Alex,  2.  15.  Q.  Curt  3.  12, 

* 2 K 13  24  23  13 

* 2 K.  14,  27.  28.  *“  Polyieii.  4.  16.  Comp.  Ztimpt  An- 

‘ 2 K.  15,  37.  16,  6,  6.  Is.  7,  1-9.  nale*  pp.  38,  89. 

' 2 K.  16.  7-9.  Is.  8,  4 ; comp.  Is.  10,  *'  Plod.  Sic.  Fnra.  84.  80.  Porphjr, 

9. 17,  1 sq  Jos.  AnU.  9.  12.  3.  apod  Euseb.  p.  G2  Scalig.  Jos.  Antt.  18. 

' Jer.  49,  23  sq.  Ez.  27, 18.  Zech  9,  1.  10.  1. 

* Kev  its  snbjecdoa  to  die  Chaldemu, 
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under  Hyicanus  took  occasion  of  the  weakness  of  this  prince,  to 
extend  their  territory.*  After  various  civil  wars  and  commo- 
tions, Demetrius  Eucaerus,  fourth  son  of  Grypus,  supported  by 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  of  Egypt,  took  possession  of  Damascus  as 
king  ; and  divided  the  empire  of  Syria  with  his  brother  Philip.* 
At  the  invitation  of  the  Jews  opposed  to  Alexander  Jannaeus, 
Demetrius  marched  into  Palestine,  and  defeated  Alexander  at 
Shechem,  B.  C.  88.  On  his  return  he  made  war  against  his 
brother  Philip  ; but  through  the  aid  of  the  Parthians  was  over- 
thrown and  sent  to  Parthia,  where  he  died.'  His  younger 
brother,  Antiochus  Dionysius,  now  seized  upon  Damascus ; ruled 
over  Syria  for  three  years  ; and  fell  in  a battle  with  Aretas  kiug 
of  Arabia,  B.  G.  84.  The  Damascenes  then  invited  Aretas  to  be 
their  king,  out  of  hatred  to  a pretender,  Ptolemy  Mennseus.' 
Not  long  afterwards  we  find  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia  in  pos- 
session of  Syria  ; and  he  also  subdued  Ptolemais.  Being  com- 
pelled, however,  to  defend  his  own  coimtry  against  the  Bomans, 
the  latter  meantime  under  Metellus  subdued  Damascus.'  Here 
Pompey  in  B.  C.  64  received  ambassadors  and  presents  from  the 
neighbouring  kings  ; and  in  the  following  year  all  Syria  became 
a ^man  province.'  The  Boman  proconsuls  resided  mostly  at 
Antioch ; rarely  at  Damascus.  It  was  here  that  the  young 
Herod  visited  the  proconsul  Sextus  Ceesar,  and  received  from 
him  for  a while  the  government  of  Coelesyria.'  Here  too  Herod, 
after  he  became  king,  built  a theatre  and  gymnasium,  as  in  other 
cities  out  of  his  dominions.' 

In  the  history  of  the  New  Testament,  Damascus  is  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  conversion,  baptism,  and  earliest  labours  of 
the  apostle  PauL*  At  that  time  Damascus  was  under  the  tem- 
porary dominion  of  a later  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea ; and 
was  TOvemed  in  his  name  hy  an  ethnarch.  Through  his  agency 
the  Jews  attempted  to  seize  Paul ; but  the  apostle  escaped 
from  the  city,  being  let  down  in  a basket  through  a window  in 
the  wall" — It  is  si^ularthat  Josephus  rarely  mentions  Damas- 
cus after  the  time  of  the  first  Herod.  Yet  great  numbers  of 
Jews  were  resident  in  the  city  during  that  period.  The  same 
historian  relates,  that  on  one  occasion  ten  thousand  Jews  were 
slain  by  the  citizens  ; and  also  that  most  of  the  women  of  the 
city  were  converts  to  Judaism." 


* Jo*.  Antt  18.  e.  10. 


* Jos.  Aiitt  13. 18.4.  Porphyr.1.0.  p.  67. 

* Jos.  Antt  18.  0. 14.  B.  J.  1.  c.  4« 

* Joe.  Antt  18.  e.  15. 

* Strabo  11.  14.  16.  p.  582.  Jos.  Antt 
18.  16.  4.  ib.  14.  8.  8.  Comp.  Zompt 

Annal  p,  40. 

* Joe.  Antt  14.  8.  1. 

* Ibid.  14.  9.  2,  4,  5. 

* Joe.  a J 1.  91.  It 


* Acts  9,  2-27.  29»  6 eq.  26,  12.  20. 
Gal.  1,  17. 

**  2 Cor.  11,  82.  88.  For  the  history  at 
Aretas,  see  in  Vol.  IL  p.  160.  [iL  560  ^.] 
— Moi^ieh  Ic^ndary  traditioD  sttU  points 
oat  the  ▼artoos  spots  motioned  in  coooeo- 
tion  with  the  aisMtle,  as  also  this  window 
in  the  wall ; alUioogh  the  wall  itself  has 
been  sereral  times  rebailt 
» Jos.  B.  J.  2.  20.  2. 
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In  the  following  centuries  Damascus  was  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishop,  who  was  reckoned  second  in  rank  within  the 
patriarchate  of  Antioch.'  Magnus  of  Damascus  is  enumerated 
among  the  bishops  of  the  council  of  Nicea,  and  also  in  the  synod 
held  at  Antioch  in  A.  D.  340.*  Thomas,  a monophysite,  was 
bishop  of  Damascus  in  A.  D.  518  ; and  reusing  to  ac^owledge 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  was  expelled  by  the  emperor  Justin  I.' 
Various  others  are  mentioned.  At  the  present  day  there  is  a 
Maronite  bishop  ; and  the  nominal  patriarch  of  Antioch  resides 
at  Damascus.* 

In  the  wild  conquests  of  early  Muhammedanism,  Damascus 
in  A.  D.  635  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Khalif  'Omar.  His 
two  generals,  Kh&lid  and  Ibn  'Obeideh,  invested  the  city.  The 
emperor  Heraclius  sent  troops  to  relieve  it ; but  in  vain.  After 
a siege  of  two  months  the  city  was  taken,  partly  by  storm  and 
partly  by  capitulation.'  The  Khalifs  of  the  house  of  Ommlyeh 
fixed  their  court  at  Damascus ; which  thus  became  for  the  time 
the  metropolis  of  the  east.  The  Abassides  resided  at  Bagdad,  and 
governed  Damascus  by  a prefect.*  In  A.  D.  877,  Damascus, 
and  by  degrees  all  Syria,  was  seized  by  Ahmed  the  first  of  the 
Tulunides  ; and  retained  by  his  successors  for  about  thirty  years.* 
They  were  overthrown  by  the  Khalif  Moktefy ; but  Damascus 
came  not  long  after  under  the  rule  of  the  Ikhshidites;  then 
under  that  of  the  Fatimite  Ehalift  of  Egypt ; who  again  were 
driven  out  by  the  Seljuk  line  in  A.  D.  1075.’  In  the  middle  of 
the  next  century,  A.  D.  1148,  the  army  of  the  crusaders  under 
the  three  sovereigns  Baldwin,  Conrad,  and  Louis  VII,  made  an 
assault  upon  Damascus ; but  were  compelled  to  retire.*  It 
then  pass^  into  the  power  of  Nureddin,  and  afterwards  of  Sala- 
din."  In  A.  D.  1260,  Damascus  surrendered  without  resistance 
to  Hulaku  the  leader  of  the  Moguls  ; the  castle  alone  held  out, 
and  was  besieged  and  captured. ' ' In  the  following  centuries  the 
city  often  changed  masters  among  the  various  Muslim  dynas- 
ties. In  A.  D.  1401  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  Tartar  con- 
queror Tamerlane  (Timur  Leng),  who  sent  a colony  of  its  best 
artisans  to  Samarkand.'*  The  Mameluks  of  Egypt  afterwards 

’ Le  Qaien  Ori«aB  Christ.  IL  8S4.  Hlit.  des  Htma,  Introd.  lib.  VI.  f|  Tn,  Tin. 

* Ibid.  Gibbon's  Hist  of  th«  DocUno  etc.  b.  1,  U. 

* Ibid.  886.  See  elso  above,  VoL  I.  pp.  890,  898,  400. 

« Ibid.  698.  [U.  88,  42,  68.]  Comp,  above,  p.  462. 

' Abulfeda  Amial.  I.  p.  222.  Elmaldo  ’ AtmlTeda  Annales  II.  p.  260.  De« 
p.  21.  V.  Hammer's  Gseeh.  dee  Osman,  gn^es  L o.  Tom.  II.  lib.  IX.  e.  1. 

Keiebs,  IL  p.  481  sq. — Other  accounts  m/  * De^gnes  L o.  Tom.  IL  lib.  IX.  o.  2. 

that  the  ci^  was  lost  throc^  the  treach-  —Ibid.  lib.  X.  e.  1. 
etj  of  the  father  of  John  of  Damascus ; * Wilken  Gesch.  der  Kreuzs.  UL  L pi. 

Elmakin  p.  27.  Asseman.  BibL  Or.  II.  p.  241,  and  App.  p.  18. 

97.  •*  Ibid.  UL  U.  pp.  81,  161. 

* For  the  toocession  and  histoiy  of  the  WUken  ibid.  VII.  p.  411. 

Ommiades  and  Abasridea,  cee  Deguignee  **  ^rifeddin,  Hiet.  de  Timur  Beo  <m 
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held  possession  of  Damascus.  At  length,  in  the  autumn  of 
A.  D.  1516,  the  city  was  taken  by  Sultan  Selim  I ; and  has 
ever  since  belonged  to  the  Turkish  empire.'  It  is  the  head  of 
a large  Pashalik,  extending  from  Marrab,  half  way  between 
Hamah  and  Aleppo  on  the  north,  to  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  on 
the  south,  and  from  Hdsbeiya  on  the  west  to  Tadmor  in  the 
east ; including  the  vast  plains  of  Haur&n  and  all  the  region 
towards  the  desert.* 

Like  the  rest  of  Syria,  Damascus  has  ever  been  exposed  to 
earthquakes.  It  seems  however  never  to  have  suffer^  from 
them  in  the  same  degree  as  Antioch,  Tiberias,  and  some  other 
places.* 

Such  is  Damascus  and  its  far  famed  plain ; and  such  the 
outline  of  its  long  history.  Nature  would  seem  to  have  marked 
out  the  spot  as  the  site  of  an  important  city  ; and  such  it  has 
always  been  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  oldest  city  in  the  world, 
unlike  most  other  ancient  cities,  its  prosperity  has  been  compar- 
atively uninterrupted.  The  waves  of  many  wars  have  rolled  over 
it  ; the  city  and  the  plain  have  often  been  deluged  with  blood  ; 
but  the  traces  of  war  and  pillage  have  never  long  remained.  The 
course  of  its  history  has  been  even.  It  has  rarely  been  the  seat 
of  a mighty  empire  ; but  rather  the  head  of  a petty  kingdom  or 
of  a subordinate  province.  Hence,  though  an  oriental  city,  it 
has  never  equalled  a Nineveh  or  a Babylon  in  the  greatness  of  its 
power  or  the  grandeur  of  its  edifices  ; nor  does  it  now  resemble 
them  in  the  depths  of  their  fall  or  the  extent  of  their  ruins.  It  has 
flourished,  while  they  have  fliUen  ; and  even  now  it  continues  to 
flourish  amid  all  the  neglect  and  oppression  of  Turkish  misrule. 
The  glory  of  Damascus  is  its  splendid  plain,  sparkling  and  gush- 
ing with  streams  and  fountains  from  the  Barada.  Without  the 
waters  of  this  river,  the  plain  would  be  a desert ; with  them  it  is 
an  earthly  paradise,  luxuriating  with  fields  of  the  heaviest  grain, 
as  also  with  groves  and  orchards  of  the  finest  iruit.  Damascus 
is  still  a gem,  “ the  eye  of  the  whole  east."  * 

PLACES  IN  THE  ENVIBONS  OF  DAMASCUS. 


There  are  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus,  which 
are  of  interest  as  connected  with  the  history  and  topography  of 


T*m«rUii,  par  Le  Cn^  P&r.  1723,  lib. 
V.  c.  24-27.  Tom  lU.  pp.  812-347.  De- 
grugnea,  Tom.  IV.  p.  806  tq.  Germ.  ▼. 
Hammer  Geacb.  der  Oiman.  IL  p. 

481  sq. 

' ▼.  Hammer  ibid. 

* A sketch  of  the  history  of  Damascus 
io  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
•ee  in  Volnej’s  V<^age  llL  p.  230  aq. 


* For  earthquakes  in  1139,  1137,  and 
1170,  see  D^nignes  Hist,  des  Hons,  XL 
pp.  474,  404,  627,  Germ.  For  that  of 
1759,  see  Volae^s  Voyage  I.  p 276  aq. 
For  the  last  terrible  ea^quake  cf  Jan.  1, 
1837,  by  which  Safed  was  destroyed  and 
Tiberias  overthrown,  see  above  in  Vtd.  IL 
pp.  381  sq.  422  sq.  [iiL  264  sq.  321  sq.j 

* See  above,  p>.  46^ 
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the  city  and  plain  ; and  there  is  one  at  least  having  relation  too 
with  the  Bible.  Such  places  are  Salihiyeh  and  the  Wely  upon 
the  ridge  beyond ; both  of  which  I visited.  It  was  formerly, 
also,  not  unusual  for  travellers  to  make  an  excursion  to  Saida- 
n&ya  and  its  fiunous  convent  of  nuns ; ‘ as  also  less  often  to 
Hclbon.'  I would  gladly  have  done  the  same,  but  my  time 
was  too  far  spent.  In  the  following  October,  however,  Saida- 
naya  and  other  places  beyond  were  visited  and  examined  by 
Messrs  Bobson,  Porter,  and  Barnett ; and  a full  account  of  the 
excursion  and  of  the  convents  of  that  region  has  been  published 
by  Mr  Porter.*  By  him  and  Dr  Paulding  I was  also  furnished 
with  copious  notes  respecting  Helbon. — Jobar,  the  Jewish  place 
of  pilgrimage,  half  an  hour  northeast  of  Damascus,  1 did  not 
visit.* 

Sdlihiyeh. — This  is  a long  and  very  narrow  village,  stretch- 
ing for  a mile  and  a half  along  the  fxit  of  Jebel  Kasyhn.  From 
the  Bab  es-Salihiyeh  a strait  road  runs  from  Damascus  N.  W. 
to  the  southwestern  part  of  the  village.  The  distance  is  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  This  road  is  paved  with  hewn  or  flat 
stones,  and  has  a ditch  on  each  side  with  side  walks  beyond, 
next  the  garden  walls,  for  foot  passengers.*  It  is  probably  the 
only  road  of  the  kind  in  Syria.  On  the  southwest  of  it  is  the 
Meij. 

Salihiyeh  lies  slightly  above  the  cultivated  plain ; and  is 
watered  by  the  Yezid,  the  northernmost  and  highest  of  the 
canals  taken  out  from  the  Barada.  The  village  is  regarded  as  a 
suburb  of  Damascus.  Here  are  fine  gardens'  and  the  summer 
residences  of  the  wealthy  Damascenes.  The  place  is  supposed 
to  contain  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  mountain  side 
above  are  several  excavated  grottos  ; some  of  them  quite  exten- 
sive.* Jebel  Kasyhn  is  here  yellow  and  naked  ; almost  like  the 
mountains  along  the  Nile,  though  somewhat  less  desert. 

Kubhet  Seiy&r. — Passing  through  the  southwestern  quarter 
of  Salihiyeh,  the  road  winds  gradually  up  the  part  of  the  moun- 
tain next  to  the  chasm  of  the  Barada.  It  is  a narrow  and 
crooked  pass,  cut  deeply  in  the  limestone  rock.  On  the  summit 
of  the  ridge,  just  on  the  left  of  the  road,  is  an  open  Wely,  a 
dome  like  a small  temple,  called  Kiibbet  Seiyar.*  This  spot 
commands  the  celebrated  view  of  Damascus  and  its  plain.  The 


* So  Maondrall  under  May  2nd ; alto 
Poeocke,  II.  L pp.  130>135.  Brown's 
Trsv.  p.  405.  The  latter  passed  thence 
orer  the  mountfun  to  Ba'albek. 

* Pococke  ibid.  p.  135.  He  writes 
* Belbone.' 

* BibUoth.  Sac.  Joly  1854,  pp.  433-455. 

* For  Jobar,  see  Lands  of  ^e  Bible,  IL 
p.  881  sq. 

You  m.— 40 


* Comp.  Pococke,  IL  L p.  126.  Seetxen 
Reisen  L p.  133. 

• Pococke  n.  I p.  126. 

^ This  is  the  current  name,  by  which  the 
We^y  is  known  to  the  missionaries.  Trav- 
ellers usually  speak  of  it  as  Kubbet  en- 
Niisr;  comp.  L»ands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p. 
370. 
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view  is  indeed  a glorious  one  ; though  it  differs  not  greatly,  in 
its  main  features,  from  that  above  described  as  presented  from 
the  mound  near  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city.'  Yet  as  this  point 
is  so  much  higher,  being  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  city,  the 
whole  prospect  is  far  more  map-lihe  and  magnificent.  It  is 
however  less  extensive  than  the  other  towards  the  north  and  north- 
east ; a portion  of  that  part  of  the  plain  being  here  shut  out 
from  view  by  the  projecting  shoulder  of  Jebel  Kasyhn.’ 

Directly  below  the  spectator  is  the  Meij,  with  the  river  running 
through  it ; and  beyond  is  the  city  lying  aim  along  the  river,  most- 
ly on  the  south  ; while  the  great  suburb  Meidan  (Race-course) 
stretches  along  the  Haj  route  south  for  nearly  a mile  and  a half. 
All  is  embosomed  in  trees  ; and  the  trees  in  the  plain  mark  in 
general  the  extent  of  the  irrigation.  Towards  the  southwest  the 
trees  and  gardens  extend  about  two  miles  from  the  city  ; but 
towards  the  east  they  reach  as  far  as  the  eye  can  distinguish 
them.  The  tract  covered  by  them  on  that  side  of  the  city  must 
be  some  twelve  or  fid’teefi  miles  in  length  from  west  to  east  along 
the  river  ; with  an  average  breadth  of  some  six  or  seven  milei 
There  are  likewise  many  isolated  villages  in  the  southeast, 
south,  and  southwest,  with  extensive  gardens  and  orchards 
around  them. 

As  the  eye  looks  east  and  northeast,  on  the  left  of  the 
city,  the  plain  seems  interminable.  Across  the  city,  between 
£.  and  S.  £.  are  seen  the  distant  Tellhl  beyond  the  lakes.  The 
latter  we  could  not  distinguish.  Between  S.  £.  and  S.  the  plain 
stretches  away  to  Haurdn  ; the  distant  mountains  of  which  are 
dimly  seen.  Then  come  the  hills  of  Jebel  Mani’a  beyond  the 
A’waj  ; and  the  shorter  and  lower  line  of  Jebel  Aswad  on  this 
side.  In  the  southwest  these  ranges  are  seen  not  to  connect 
with  the  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh ; but  to  run  out  as  low  lines  of 
hills  from  an  elevated  plain.  Jebel  Aswad  ends  near  Keswch ; 
BO  that  below  that  place  the  course  of  the  A’waj  is  in  the  pMn. 

Just  back  of  the  Wely  one  can  also  look  down  into  the 
chasm  of  the  Barada,  as  it  issues  upon  the  plain.  It  is  very 
narrow,  having  very  little  soil  at  the  bottom  with  trees  along  the 
water.  Indeed  the  bed  of  the  valley  is  every  where  full  of  trees. 
On  this  side  of  the  river  pass  down  the  two  great  canals,  the 
Yezid  and  the  Taurah;  while  beyond  the  stream  are  the  two 
smaller  branches  from  above,  and  another  is  taken  out  just  here. 
Ro  road  passes  along  the  bottom  of  the  chasm.  The  rocky 
sides  are  precipitous  and  about  six  hundred  feet  high.  The 
strata  are  very  much  dislocated  and  broken. 

* See  ftbore,  458.  R S.  E.  Chum  it  S5k  Widj  Bmdn, 

* Beiringii  from  Knbbet  Seiy&r  t Jebel  N.  W. 
eeh'Shelkh,  W.  bj  S.  Middle  of  the  ci^ 
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Helbdn. — Parallel  to  the  valley  of  the  Barada,  in  the  north- 
east, and  about  an  hour  and  a half  distant  from  it,  is  another 
smaller  valley,  which  descends  hy  a straighter  course  irom  above 
Helbdn  ; breaks  through  a wall  of  rock  hy  a chasm  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Derij ; and  then  crossing  the  Sahra  to  Ma'raba,  finds  a 
passage  through  the  last  ridge  by  the  chasm  which  bounds 
Jebel  Kasytln  on  the  northeast.  Here,  at  its  mouth,  is  situated 
the  village  of  Burzeh,  one  hour  distant  from  the  east  gate  of 
the  city,  N.  14°  E.  Helbdn  is  nearly  north  of  Damascus,  three 
and  a half  hours  distant  from  it.  The  general  course  of  the 
valley  from  Helbdn  to  Burzeh  is  S.  8.  E.  or  S.  by  E.  Just 
above  Ma’raba  a branch  enters  it  coming  from  Me^  in  the 
north.  The  upper  part  of  the  valley,  which  spreads  out  into  a 
fertile  tract,  is  called  Wady  Helbdn  ; below  the  first  chasm  it 
takes  the  name  of  Wady  Derij ; while  the  lower  chasm  is 
known  as  Wady  Ma’raba. 

There  are  several  fountains  in  this  valley.  The  first  is  half 
an  hour  above  Helbdn,  sending  forth  a stream  of  pure  water  from 
a small  cave.  In  the  village  itself  is  a fountain  by  the  mosk. 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour  further  down,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
chasm  above  Derij,  is  'Ain  Sahib  ; its  waters  drive  a mill  From 
’Ain  Sahib  to  Ma’raba  is  an  hour  and  a quarter ; the  valley  here 
cutting  its  way  through  the  northern  Sahra.  At  Ma’raba  is 
another  fountain ; and  a stream  also  comes  down  from  Menin. 
Between  Ma’raba  and  Burzeh  is  a distance  of  about  forty-five 
minutes.  From  ’Ain  Sahib  a path  leads  along  the  northwest 
border  of  the  Sahra,  8.  W.  by  W.  to  the  head  of  Wady  Bessima  ; 
the  distance  being  about  an  hour. 

The  rocky  walls  of  the  chasm  above  ’Ain  Sahib  are  almost 
perpendicular,  and  are  several  hundred  feet  higL  A path  has 
been  hewn  out  in  the  rock  along  the  chasm  on  the  right  side  of 
the  stream.  Over  it  in  one  place  is  a niche,  as  for  a statue ; 
and  there  are  also  sarcophagi  or  tombs  excavatkl  in  the  rock  on 
both  sides  of  the  chasm. 

Wady  Helbdn  itself  is  an  hour  or  more  in  length,  and  more 
open ; though  still  shut  in  by  high  and  ragged  sides.  The 
bottom  is  a strip  of  level  ground,  everywhere  well  cultivated. 
In  the  northern  part  are  many  walnut  trees  ; as  also  apricot  and 
other  fruit  trees.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley 
there  are  well  kept  vineyards.  Every  available  spot  is  carefully 
planted  with  vines.  Even  places  so  steep,  that  the  vine  dresser 
can  approach  them  only  with  difficulty,  are  made  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  grapes.  The  vine  is  the  chief  product  of  the 
place.  In  Damascus  the  grapes  are  greatly  esteemed  for  their 
rich  fiavour ; and  from  them  is  made  the  b^t  and  most  highly 
prized  wine  of  the  country. 
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The  village  of  Helbon  is  about  half  an  hour  below  the  upper 
fountain,  or  nearly  midway  of  the  valley.  There  are  many 
ruins  in  and  around  it,  but  mostly  dilapidated  ; and  hewn  stones, 
capitals,  friezes,  and  broken  columns,  are  buDt  into  the  walls  of 
the  modern  dwellings.  On  the  west  of  the  village  is  an  exten- 
sive ruin,  supposed  to  have  been  once  a temple.  On  some  of  the 
blocks  are  fragments  of  Greek  inscriptions  no  longer  legible. 

The  missionaries  are  probably  right  in  regarding  this  place 
as  the  Helbon  of  Scripture  ; with  the  wine  of  which  Tyre  was 
furnished  from  Damascus.*  The  “wine  of  Helbon"  is  still 
famous  ; and  Damascus  must  always  have  been  the  natural 
channel  for  its  export. — So  far  as  the  mere  name  is  concerned,  it 
is  true  that  Aleppo,  in  Arabic  Haleb,  might  also  represent  the 
biblical  Helbon.’  But  Aleppo  produces  no  wine  of  any  reputa- 
tion nor  is  Damascus  the  natural  channel  of  commerce  between 
Aleppo  and  Tyre. 

Hureiry. — From  Helb6n  a path  leads  across  the  mountains 
westwards,  in  two  and  a quarter  hours,  to  the  small  village  of 
Efry,  an  hour  north  of  ’Ain  Fijeh.  From  Efry  there  is  a rugged 
and  difficult  path,  still  across  the  mountains,  (some  of  them 
basaltic,)  to  the  village  of  Hureiry,  two  and  a half  hours  further 
west.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Wady  Hureiry,  a long 
valley  which  lies  parallel  to  the  plain  of  Zebedany,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a high  range  of  hills.  It  runs  to  the  valley  of 
the  Barada  just  below  the  Shk ; from  which  the  village  of 
Hureiry  is  distant  about  an  hour  and  a quarter. 

In  the  village  there  are  some  remains  of  antiquity,  consisting 
of  hewn  stones  and  fragments  of  columns.  Near  by  the  public 
fountain  is  a stone  with  a long  Greek  inscription,  now  defaced 
and  ill^ble. 

This  region  is  traversed  by  no  great  road ; and  has  rarely 
been  visited  except  by  the  missionaries,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring it.  Pococke  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  only  earlier 
traveller,  whose  route  came  at  all  in  contact  with  it.  He  passed 
from  Saidandya  westwards  hy  Menin  and  then  between  Helbon 
and  Derij  to  the  Barada  two  miles  below  Fijeh,  probably  at 
Bessima.’ 

* Ex.  27,  18  **  Damasciu  was  tby  mer- 
chant ...  in  the  wine  of  Helbon  and  white 
wool” 

* See  Gesen.  Thesanr.  p.  473  eq.  Heb. 

Lex.  art  Strabo  also  speaks  of 

the  wine  of  Chalyben  in  Syria,  as  among 
the  loxnries  of  the  PersiaD  kin^;  16.  8 


22.  p.  785.  Athenspns  likewise  assigns  it 
to  Damascus ; I.  p.  22. 

’ According  to  Dr  Rossell,  very  littls 
wine  is  produced  at  Aleppo,  and  that  of  a 
poor  quality.  Russell’s  Aleppo,  Loud. 
1794.  VoL  L p.  80  aq. 

^ Pococke  IL  L p.  186. 
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FBOK  DAHA80U8  TO  BA’ALBBK. 

I WA8  now  about  to  enter  upon  the  third  and  last  division  of 
my  journey.  My  general  plan  was  to  visit  'Anjar,  Ba'albek,  and 
Ribleh,  proceeding  as  far  north  as  time  and  circumstances  would 
permit ; and  then  return  through  the  northern  parts  of  Lebanon 
to  Bei^t.  The  Rev.  Mr  Rol^n,  senior  missionary  in  Damas- 
cus, was  henceforth  to  be  my  companion.  He  took  along  his 
intelligent  head  servant  Jiijis  (George),  who  acted  as  purveyor 
and  cook ; and  we  were  well  provided  for.  Besh£rah  continued 
with  me,  and  the  tent  and  general  arrangements  all  remained 
the  same.  We  hired  anew  the  Druze  muleteers,  who  had 
brought  me  from  H&sbeiya  ; and  kept  them  to  the  end  of  our 
journey. 

Monday,  Jvne  7th.  It  took  some  time  to  get  all  things  in 
readiness  this  morning  ; and  it  was  7.35  before  we  set  off  from 
Mr  Robson’s  house.  Mr  Porter  accompanied  us  for  a time  on 
our  way.  We  were  half  an  hour  in  passing  through  the  city  to 
the  Bab  es-S&lihiyeh  ; from  which  we  issu^  at  8.05.  Here  we 
were  surrounded  by  a swarm  of  custom  house  officers  ; the  first  I 
had  seen  since  entering  the  country  at  Beirfit.  They  were'  very 
good-natured,  their  object  being  merely  a bakhshish.  This  my 
companions  well  understood  ; and,  keeping  on  our  way,  we  were 
at  last  beyond  the  reach  of  their  importunities. 

After  ten  minutes  we  crossed  the  Taurah,  the  largest  of  ail 
the  canals,  by  a bridge  ; and  at  8.20  entered  the  southwestern 
end  of  SalihlyeL  Here  we  crossed  the  Yezld,  the  other  large 
canal,  which  waters  the  village  and  its  gardens.  We  now 
climbed  the  steep  and  rocky  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  ; and 
at  8.50  reached  the  Kubbet  Seiy&r,  elevated  seven  hundred  feet 
above  the  city.  Here  we  stopp^  to  admire  and  enjoy  the 
magnificent  prospect  of  the  city  and  plain  spread  out  under  our 
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feet.'  It  '^as  my  last  lingering  gaze  upon  Damascus  ; and  the 
scene  recurs  often  to  my  mind  as  the  memory  of  a glorious  vision. 

Leaving  the  Wely  at  9.10,  we  began  to  descend  by  a wind- 
ing, and  in  one  place  steep  path,  towards  Dummar.  The  road 
crosses  the  points  of  sever^  ridges  jutting  out  on  the  right.  On 
one  of  these  we  met  Mr  Wood,  the  British  consul,  returning 
thus  early  from  BlMUn.  At  9.50  we  came  to  Dummar,  a poor 
village,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Barada.  Near  the  village  is  a 
stone  bridge  over  the  river,  by  which  the  main  road  to  Beirftt 
crosses  to  the  southwestern  side,  and  passes  on  along  the  northern 
margin  of  the  Sahra  to  Dim&s.  The  direct  and  shortest  road  to 
the  Hbk  and  Zebcd&ny  likewise  crosses  here,  and  thus  avoids  the 
great  curve  which  the  river  makes  towards  the  north.  It  strikes 
the  river  again  at  Deir  Kdndn. 

W e desired  to  visit  'Ain  el-Fijeh,  and  therefore  remained  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  In  order  to  reach  Besslma,  the  vil- 
lage next  below  Fijeh,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a considerable 
circuit  through  a part  of  the  northern  Sahra  ; since  the  chasm 
of  the  Barada  just  below  Besslma  is  so  very  narrow  and  pre- 
cipitous, as  to  admit  of  no  road.  We  kept  along  the  river  and 
the  Yezid  until  10.10,  and  then  turned  north  among  hills.  The 
Yezid  is  taken  out  at  a point  near  H&my,  a village  higher  up ; 
where  also  is  another  bridge  over  the  Bar^a. 

We  had  now  crossed  the  S&lihiyeh  ridge  ; but  here,  instead 
of  a second  parallel  ridge,  as  on  the  Mezzeh  road,'  there  is  con- 
nected with  it  a tract  of  whitish  conical  hills,  which  we  had 
seen  from  that  road.  Among  these  we  now  entered.  Here  Mr 
Porter  bade  us  &rewell,  and  returned  to  Damascus.  The  road 
continued  to  wind  among  these  hills  till  10.45,  when  we  came 
out  upon  the  Sahra  ; our  course  being  about  N.  N.  W.  The 
barren  tract  now  before  us  is  an  extension  of  the  same  Sahra 
which  we  had  crossed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It  is  here 
less  wide,  and  slopes  much  towards  the  southeast.  It  runs  on 
northeasterly,  back  of  the  range  of  Kasyfin  and  Ealamhn, 
for  a long  distance  bevond  Menin  ; and  is  said  to  be  separated 
only  by  a line  of  low  fiills  from  the  plain  of  Jerftd.  We  con- 
tinued to  rise  upon  it  gradually,  on  the  same  course,  directly 
towards  a high  rocky  ridge  before  us,  which  seemed  to  be  its 
northern  boundary.  All  at  once,  however,  at  11.30,  we  came  to 
the  brow  of  a deep  valley,  passing  down  W.  by  S.  along  the 
base  of  the  high  ridge  to  the  river  at  Bessima.  Descending  into 
it  we  kept  on  through  vineyards  and  orchards  of  fig  trees,  and 
reached  Bessima  and  the  river  at  12  o’clock.  The  high  rocky 
ridge  extends  from  Menin  to  Bessima ; and  through  it  is  broken 

* For  a descnptioii,  aee  above,  p.  470.  * See  above,  p.  440. 
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the  chasm  below  Helbdn.  Bcsslma  lies  in  a little  basin  on  the 
Barada,  entirely  shut  in  by  high  ledges  of  rock,  through  which 
the  river  breaks  by  narrow  clefts  above  and  below  the  village. 
The  little  tract  of  soil  is  wholly  planted  with  fruit  trees  ; and 
the  inhabitants  are  said  to  get  their  supply  of  vegetables  from 
Damascus. 

Besslma  is  situated  at  an  angle  of  the  Barada  ; where  that 
river,  having  pursued  a general  course  of  E.  S.  E.  from  the  vil- 
lage es-Stik,  suddenly  turns  and  runs  for  an  hour  nearly  due 
south  by  Ashrafiyeh  to  Judeideh.  Below  Judeideh  it  turns  east 
for  half  an  hour ; and  then  again  south  for  the  same  distance  ; 
whUo  close  in  the  angle  thus  formed  is  situated  the  village  of 
H&my.  It  afterwards  runs  southeast,  by  a winding  course  at 
first  to  Dummar,  and  so  to  Mezzeb.  The  direct  road  to  es-Shk, 
which  crosses  at  Dummar,  keeps  along  the  stream  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  goes  on  straight  to  Judeideh  ; leaving  H&my  on 
the  right  and  Tasseiya  on  the  left ; neither  of  them  visible, 
though  quite  near,  being  concealed  by  the  foliage.  The  distance 
between  Dummar  and  J udeideh  is  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 
From  Judeideh  the  road  strikes  up  across  the  margin  of  the 
Sahra  on  a straight  course  towards  Deir  E&nun  ; to  which  it 
descends  by  a shallow  side  Wady.  Thence  it  follows  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  Shk.  All  the  villages  between 
Judeideh  and  Deir  Kdnon  are  on  the  left  bank. 

F rom  Hamy  to  Ashrafiyeh  Seetzen  passed  by  a direct  road 
across  the  hills ; and  probably  also  a road  leads  thither  from 
Judeideh  along  the  river.  But  between  Ashrafiyeh  and  Bes- 
sima,  a distance  of  twenty  minutes,  there  is  no  road  for  horses, 
except  along  the  bed  of  the  stream  for  much  of  the  way.'  The 
only  path  for  persons  on  foot  is  through  a tunnel,  hewn  along  the 
bottom  of  the  precipitous  cliff  of  limestone  conglomerate.  This 
passage  is  narrow,  but  high  enough  for  a man  to  walk  nearly 
erect.  We  saw  the  entrance  from  Bessima,  and  it  extends 
nearly  to  Ashrafiyeh.  My  companion  had  once  passed  through 
it,  sending  his  horse  around  to  the  other  end. 

This  is  the  tunnel  to  which  I have  already  alluded,  as  being 
held  by  some  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  aqueduct,  by  which  the 
* waters  of  the  Barada  were  once  conducted  to  Palmyra.*  I have 
also  suggested  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  hypothesis.  In 
the  absence  of  aU  further  legitimate  traces,  it  would  seem  much 
more  probable,  that  this  passage  was  intended  to  carry  water  from 
the  river  to  the  parts  of  the  Sahra  below  Ashrafiyeh.  Yet  I am 
not  aware,  that  any  remains  of  such  irrigation  now  exist.  There 

* Seetzen  gajif  tbe  hones  had  to  wade  * See  more  on  this  supposed  aqaedoet 
• tbroQgb  the  stream  six  times;  ReUen  I.  p.  above,  pp.  46^  464. 
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are  said  also  to  be  traces  of  an  aqnednct  on  the  way  to  el-Fijeli, 
which  we  did  not  notice.' 

From  Besstma  the  road  clings  to  the  river,  and  enters  at  once 
a very  narrow,  deep,  and  precipitons  chasm,  with  high  rugged 
peaks  on  each  side,  leaving  only  room  for  a path  along  the  stream, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  along  the  whole  river. 
After  a quarter  of  an  hour  the  sides  begin  to  recede  a little ; 
and  just  here  is  the  small  but  beautiful  fountain,  'Ain  el-Khndta, 
of  the  purest  water.  It  is  near  the  river,  and  runs  into  it ; and 
was  now  surrounded  by  a plot  of  fine  gr^n  sward.  The  valley  of 
the  river  now  became  somewhat  more  open.  At  12.30  we  came 
to  the  village  of  Fijeh  ; and  at  12.35  to  the  great  fountain. 

The  course  of  the  valley  just  here  is  about  from  west  to  east ; 
and  the  fountain  issues  from  under  the  northern  bill.  The  road 
makes  a short  sweep  away  from  the  river,  in  order  to  pass  above 
the  fountain.  The  latter  bursts  forth  at  once  a full  large  stream, 
considerably  larger  than  the  Barada  higher  up,  and  comparing 
well  in  size  with  the  great  fuimtain  at  Tell  el-Kddy  ; though  the 
water  is  less  beautiful  and  sparkling  than  that  at  B&niis.  The 
stream  tumbles  and  foams  along  its  rocky  bed  to  the  Barada,  a 
distance  of  some  twenty  rods ; it  is  so  broad  and  deep  and  violent, 
that  no  one  would  undertate  to  ford  it.  We  went  with  some 
difficulty  to  the  junction,  and  firand  the  stream  from  the  foun- 
tain to  be  still  the  most  abundant  and  powerful ; althou^  nearly 
one  third  of  it  is  led  off  directly  from  the  source  by  a canal  for 
irrigation.  The  water  of  the  stream  is  sweet,  pure,  and  limpid ; 
while  the  Barada,  as  it  comes  from  above,  is  turbid. 

The  fountain  issues  just  below  the  road,  from  a small  cavern 
with  two  low  openings  ; one  of  which  shows  the  remains  of  a 
low  arch.  Directly  over  this  spot  is  an  ancient  platform,  partly 
of  rock,  and  partly  of  heavy  masonry  of  large  squared  stonee. 
On  this  platform,  a few  feet  back,  are  the  remains  of  a small 
temple,  about  ten  yards  by  eleven,  built  of  large  hewn  stones ; 
but  without  a trace  of  any  portico,  columns,  or  other  ornaments: 

A few  feet  south  of  the  orifice  of  the  fountain  is  another 
lower  structure,  built  up  from  the  bed  of  the  stream.  It  consists 
of  two  parallel  walls  jutting  out  southeast  finom  the  high  bank, 
each  thirty-seven  feet  long  and  six  feet  thick ; joined  together  in  • 
the  rear  by  a wall  twenty-seven  feet  long  and  four  ^t  thick, 
resting  against  the  bank.  On  the  top  m these  side  walls  are 
the  remains  of  a very  heavy  arch  of  laige  stones,  which  wonld 
seem  to  have  covered  the  whole  interior,  and  thus  formed  a very 
strong  vaulted  chamber.  The  vault  must  have  been  at  lea^ 

‘ I iiippow  thif  to  tw  tbe  sqa«doet  d»-  and  that  he  traced  it  “ for  ebcot  foot 
•cribed  bjr  Pooocke,  IL  L p.  ISS.  He  mnet.”  The  eoenraej  of  the  atatemeBt 
■ajra  it  b^giiu  almoat  a mUe  below  ; majr  be  qaeatiooed. 
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fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  Along  the  outside  of  the  side  walls 
project  large  slanting  stones,  like  the  ornamented  ledge  or  comice 
of  the  platform  of  a temple.*  In  front,  towards  the  stream,  was 
a sort  of  large  portal,  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  that  side. 
In  the  back  wall  within,  not  far  above  the  ground,  is  an  oblong 
quadrangular  opening,  as  if  a branch  of  the  fountain  once  issued 
there  ; and  low  down  in  each  of  the  side  walls,  towards  the  front, 
is  likewise  an  opening  as  if  for  the  water  to  flow  out.  There  are 
also  niches  in  the  sides  and  at  the  end.  Just  south  of  the  front 
lies  the  fragment  of  a column,  perhaps  a pedestal.  We  could 
not  resist  the  conclusion,  that  this  stmcture  was  once  a vaulted 
platform  sustaining  a small  temple,  erected  over  an  artificial 
branch  of  the  fountain.  The  workmanship  is  simple  and  rade  ; 
and  points  to  a high  antiquity. 

The  fountain  and  the  stream  below  are  embosomed  in  the 
dense  foliage  of  orchards  and  groves.  We  took  our  lunch  upon 
the  huge  stones  of  the  ancient  temple  platform,  under  the  thick 
shade  of  walnut  and  other  trees,  with  the  song  of  nightingales, 
and  amid  the  rushing  of  these  mountain  streams. 

In  this  fountain  we  have  another  example  of  the  popular 
usage,  followed  also  by  Arabian  geographers,  which  regards  as  the 
source  of  a river,  not  its  most  distant  head,  but  its  most  copious 
fountain.*  Thus  Edrisi  writes,  that  “ the  waters  which  irrigate 
the  Ghfltah,  come  from  a source  called  el-Fijeh,  which  rises  upon 
the  mountain  ; they  flow  down  from  the  mountain  with  a noise 
and  roaring,  which  is  heard  at  a great  distance."*  Abulfeda 
says : “ The  source  of  the  river  of  Damascus  is  under  a temple 
called  el-Fljeh.  . . . Afterwards  it  unites  with  a river  called 
Barada  ; and  from  hence  come  all  the  rivers  of  Damascus."  * 
Yet  the  true  source  of  the  Barada,  as  we  shall  see,  is  several 
hours  further  up  the  mountain. 

The  valley  of  the  Barada  at  this  point,  although  tilled  in 
some  parts,  is  shut  in  by  walls  not  less  than  eight  hundred  or  a 
thonsand  feet  in  height,  sharp,  rugged,  and  picturesque.  The 
mountain  ridge,  through  which  the  river  here  breaks  in  order  to 
reach  Bessima,  would  seem  to  be  a branch  running  off  about  E. 
by  N.  from  the  main  ridge  lying  next  below  the  plateau  of  Deir 
el-’Ashiiyir  and  Zebed&ny.  This  branch  ridge  terminates  at 
Menin  in  a high  bluff.  The  interval  on  the  west,  between  it  and 
the  parent  ridge,  is  not  depressed  ; but  is  mostly  high  uneven 
table  land,  extending  quite  along  on  the  west  of  Hdbon.  Or, 

* Compare  the  platform  of  tha  temple 
at  Deir  cl-’Ashayir;  see  above,  p.  437. 

* ThU  illustrates  the  case  of  the  Jordan; 
cte  above,  pp.  412,  413. — So  too  the  foun- 
tain of  *Anjar  and  thoee  the  Orootes 
sear 


’ Edrisi  par  Jaub.  I p.  850. 

* Tab.  Syr.  ed,  Kflbler,  p.  15. — To  the 
same  effect  writes  Ibn  eUWardi,  Excerpt. 
inAbnlf.  Tab.  Sjr.  p.  174.  Al.w  Lex.  Geogr. 
in  Schulteii’s  lud.  Geogr.  ad  Vit.  Salad,  art. 
Phai/ut, 
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nther,  it  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  three  mountain  ridges 
by  the  valleys  of  Efry  and  Hnreiry,  which  run  south  to  the 
Barada.  The  valley  of  the  Barada,  from  this  point  to  the  Shk, 
is  somewhat  more  open ; but  it  has  this  branch  ridge  on  the 
south,  and  the  tract  of  high  table  land  on  the  north. 

We  left  'Ain  el-Fijeh  at  1.55,  following  up  the  road  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  At  2.20  we  passed  Deir  MukOnin 
and  at  2.35  Kefr  Zeit.  We  were  opposite  Deir  Kflnon,  on  the 
south  bank,  at  2.45  ; and  at  3 o’clock  were  overagainst  el- 
Hnseiniyeh,  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  At  3.15  we  came 
to  cl-Kefr ; and  proceeded  five  minutes  further  W.  N.  W.  to  the 
ruins  of  a Grecian  temple,  on  a projecting  point,  overlooking  the 
river  and  valley.  Here  are  many  fidlen  columns,  measuring 
thirty-one  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  of  them  nineteen  feet  two 
inches  in  length.  There  are  also  immense  Corinthian  capitals ; 
and  two  comers  of  a pediment,  very  massive  and  much  orna- 
mented. The  portico  was  towards  the  river,  and  the  pedestals 
of  its  two  columns  are  still  in  place.  The  temple  was  small, 
but  massive,  well  wrought  and  highly  ornamented,  with  a sculp- 
tured pediment  and  double  comice.  In  the  vicinity  are  hewn 
stones  scattered  or  built  into  walls. 

Returning  to  el-Kefr,  we  left  that  village  at  3.30,  and  im- 
mediately crossed  the  river  by  a bridge  to  the  south  side.  On  the 
north  bank,  near  the  bridge,  is  a bro^  low  Tell,  the  top  of  which 
is  cultivated.  We  now  came  into  the  direct  road  from  Damas- 
cus, which  we  henceforth  followed.  At  3.40  we  were  opposite 
the  small  village  of  Berheleiya  on  the  north  bank.  The  path 
now  rises  along  the  lower  part  of  the  high  precipitous  hill  on 
the  south  ; and  at  3.55  we  had  the  large  village  of  8<ik  Wady 
Barada  below  us  on  the  right,  on  the  south  bank.*  Ten  minutes  be- 
yond this  village,  the  valley,  the  upward  course  of  which  from  Deir 
K&non  is  about  northwest,  sweeps  round  to  the  southwest  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  ; and  then  turns  again  nearly  due  west.  This 
short  portion  of  the  valley  forms  the  pass  of  the  Shk,  shut  in  on 
the  southeast  by  the  western  end  of  the  high  cliff  just  mentioned, 
and  on  the  northwest  by  precipitous  rocl^  cliffs  of  like  altitude 
The  walls  of  the  chasm  are  here  not  more  than  fifty  yards  apart 
Just  in  the  middle  of  this  pass  the  river  in  its  deep  narrow  bed 
is  spanned  by  a good  modem  bridge  of  a single  arch  ; and  the 
road  from  this  point  continues  along  on  the  northern  bank.  We 
came  to  the  bridge  at  4.10  ; and  crossing  it,  stopped  for  a time 


* ThU  U the  last  village  in  the  valley  of 
ihe  Barada.  I have  been  careful,  in  the 
preceding  account,  to  give  the  name  and 
DMition  of  eveiT  villas  along  the  valley. 
TIm  acoount  of  BuroLhardt  u very  im- 


perfect, and  in  eome  things  errooeoes; 
ftp.  2,  8.  Yet  some  later  travellers  leem 
merely  to  have  copied  from  him ; e.  g.  G. 
Robinson,  Travels  IL  p.  118;  Rossegger, 
L p.  173. 
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to  enjoy  the  grandenr  of  the  scene,  and  examine  the  remains  of 
antiquity.  All  is  here  wild,  desolate,  and  impressive. 

In  the  village  es*Shk  are  said  to  be  traces  of  ancient  foun- 
dations and  dwellings  ; and  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream  are 
columns  and  other  remains  in  various  places.  There  are  many 
tombs  excavated  in  the  clifis  beyond  the  stream  ; mostly  between 
the  bridge  and  the  angle  of  the  valley  below,  where  it  turns  south- 
west. Here,  below  the  bridge,  the  face  of  the  northwestern  hill 
consists  first  of  a steep  slope  of  earth  or  debris  rising  from  the 
river’s  brink  and  extending  half  way  up  the  mountain.  On  this 
are  scattered  many  hewn  stones,  as  also  columns  or  fragments  of 
columns,  some  of  which  have  roiled  to  the  bottom.'  Above  this 
slope,  the  limestone  rock  rises  perpendicularly  ; and  in  it  are  ex- 
cavated the  many  sepulchres.  'They  are  laboriously  wrought ; 
and  some  of  them  are  reached  by  long  fiights  of  steps.  The 
whole  clifif  is  somewhat  curved  ; and  forms  a sort  of  amphithe- 
atre. Mr  Bobson  had  climbed  up  to  several,  and  examined  them, 
in  the  summer  of  1848.  One  which  he  entered  was  a square 
chamber,  having  two  crypts  on  each  side,  with  two  niches  in  each 
crypt ; also  one  crypt  with  four  niches  opposite  the  door  ; besides 
four  niches  {loculi)  in  the  floor  of  the  chamber  itself.  Other 
tombs  are  similar  ; some  larger  and  some  smaller.  Some  are 
simply  a recess  cut  into  the  face  of  the  rock,  about  seven  feet 
long  and  two  deep,  arched  at  the  top,  and  in  the  bottom  a 
single  loculus  for  a corpse.  All  these  single  tombs  had  formerly 
lids  of  stone,  like  those  of  sarcophagi  ;•  but  all  have  been  opened. 
In  the  cliff  on  the  southern  bank  is  a single  sepulchral  excava- 
tion, a little  further  up  the  stream.  On  the  top  of  the  north- 
western cliff,  above  the  sepulchres,  are  said  to  be  extensive 
ancient  quarries. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  remains  is  the  ancient  road 
excavated  along  the  face  of  the  northwestern  cliff,  a hundred 
feet  above  the  modem  road  and  bridge.  It  begins  at  the  angle 
of  the  hill,  where  the  valley  bends  round  from  the  west ; and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  climbing  up  to  it  in  that  quarter.  The  sides  of  the 
chasm  are  here  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  road  extends  along  the  face  of  the  cliff  for  about  two 
hundred  yards.  It  is  finely  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  fifteen 
feet  wide.  In  some  parts  a thin  portion  of  the  rock  is  left,  of 


’ In  Mnundreir*  dnj  tome  of  Uiom  co- 
hunns  wore  yet  etandi^.  Speaking  of  the 
p«a>»  be  Bays : **  Here  we  entered  into  a 
8^^  between  two  eteep  rocky 
Donntaine;  the  river  Barada  niiming  at 
the  bottom.  On  the  other  aide  of  the 
river  were  several  tall  pinara^  which  ex- 
cited oor  cnruMity  to  go  and  take  a nearer 


view  of  them.  We  found  them  part  of 
the  front  of  some  ancient  and  very  mag^ 
niScent  edifice ; bat  of  what  kind  we  coidd 
not  oozgectore see  under  May  4th.  The 
edifice  was  doobtlcM  a temple.— Pooocke 
also  saw  in  1788^  two  colnmna  with  their 
entablatore  yet  standing,  on  tlM  north  aide 
of  the  river;  IL  i.  p.  116. 
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various  height,  towards  the  river,  as  a g«iard  ; in  other  parts  a 
wall  was  probably  buUt  up.  At  the  northeastern  end,  tlus  road 
now  breaks  oflf  abruptly  in  a precipice  of  rock  rising  from  the 
sloping  bank  below.  If  the  ro^  was  ever  continued  further,  it 
must  probably  have  been  sustained  on  artificial  and  temporary 
supports  ; since  the  ancient  aqueduct,  which  passes  just  below 
it,  and  is  carried  along  the  face  of  the  cliff  beyond,  serves  to 
show,  that  there  has  been  no  fall  of  the  rock  nor  change  in  its 
general  features.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  road  was  contin- 
ued ; nor,  if  ending  here,  what  purpose  it  could  have  ever  served.— 
The  aqueduct,  which  is  covered  over  with  stones  laid  aslope,  is 
first  seen  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  higher  up  the  valley  ; and  can  be 
traced  for  about  the  same  distance  further  down.' 

The  famous  Latin  inscriptions,  which  have  been  often  copied 
of  late  years,  are  found  on  tablets  cut  in  the  smooth  wall  of 
rock  above  the  road  ; once  at  the  eastern  end,  and  again  with 
slight  variations,  about  eighty  yards  further  west.*  The  former 
are  the  most  legible.  The  following  is  the  correct  copy  ;* 


I. 

IMPCAESMAVRELANTONINVS 

AVGARMENIACVSET 

IMPCAESLAVRELVERVSAVGAR 

MENIACVSVIAMFLVMINIS 

VIABRVPTAMINTERCISO 

MONTERESTITVERVNTPER 

IVLVERVMLEGPRPRPROVINC 

SYRETAMICVMSVVM 

IMPENDIISABILENORVM 

II. 

PROSALVTE 

IMPAVGANTO 

NINIETVERI 

MVOLVSIVS 

MAXIMVST 

LEGXVIFFQVI 

OPERIIXSTITVS 


According  to  President  Woolsey,  these  inscriptions  may  he 
written  out  in  full  thus  :* 


* Thu  aqueduct,  aa  I baye  aaid  in  the 
text,  u M'fw  the  excavated  road.  Ki'afit 
seems  to  speak  of  it  as  ahovt  the  same 
road : p.  269. 

* llie  variations  aremoetlj  found  in  the 
short  inscriptions.  Thej  coiiust  mainly 
in  a different  division  of  the  lines,  as  aim 
opere  for  opcri.  They  show  that  the 
stonecutter  did  not  always  do  his  work 
accurately. 


For  copies  by  Dr  De  Forest  and  others, 
see  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Feb.  1648,  pp.  86-90. 
Copies  are  also  given  by  KrailV  nos.  S2, 

88,  comp.  p.  269 ; by  Schnls,  Mooathsber. 
d.  Ges.  f.  Erdk.  II.  p.  205  and  Plate,  Beii 
1846 ; and  by  De  Saulcy,  Karrative  11. 
p.  590  sq. 

* In  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Feb.  1848,  8S* 

89. 
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I.  Imptrator  Catar  Narmu  Aureliu*  Antoninus ' Augustus  Armeniaeus et ' 

Imperator  Casar  Lueiiu  Aurelius  Verus  Augustus  Arhnenuieus  riam  Jiun 
minis  ' rt  abruptam  interoiso  ' monte  restituerunt  per  ' Julium  Varum 
Legatum  pro  Praters  protineia  ' Syria  et  amieum  suum  ' impendiis  Abi- 
ienorttm. 

n.  Pro  salute  ' Imperatorum  Augustorum  Anto'nini  et  Veri  ' Afarcia 
Volusius  Maximus  Centurio  ' Legionis  XVI  Flaeia  Firma  [Fidelis]  ' 
eperi  institit  veto  suseepto.' 

The  ancient  city  indicated  by  these  inscriptions  and  remains, 
was  situated  in  part  perhaps  at  the  present  village  ; but  mainly, 
as  it  would  seem,  upon  the  northern  bank  of  the  river.  On  that  , 

bank,  at  least,  were  the  road,  the  aqueduct,  the  sepulchres,  and 
the  temples.  | 

On  the  summit  of  the  southern  cliff,  a little  further  down,  I 

and  nearly  opposite  the  village  es-Sftk,  is  the  Wely  or  reputed  j 

tomb  of  Neby  Habil,  the  prophet  Abel  ; where,  as  the  Arabs 
say,  Cain  buried  the  dead  body  of  his  brother.  In  June  1851 
Messrs  Bobson  and  Barnett  climbed  up  to  it  by  a steep  and 
difficult  path  directly  from  the  Sdk.  The  cliff  is  here  not  less 
than  eight  hundred  feet  high.  The  tomb  is  very  plain,  and  re- 
markable for  nothing,  except  that  it  is  nine  yaffis  long.  It  is  i 

partly  the  foundation  of  some  old  wall,  wliich  can  be  traced  for  I 

more  than  twice  that  length.’  It  is  covered  over  by  a Wely  ; 

with  a flat  roof ; and  seems  to  be  a place  of  frequent  resort. 

Near  the  tomb  are  the  ruins  of  a small  ancient  temple,  about 
fifteen  yards  long  and  nine  broad,  built  of  hewn  stone.  Under 
the  eastern  end  is  a small  vault,  in  which  are  three  sarcophagi. 

At  the  same  end  is  an  ascent  by  steps  cut  in  the  natural  rock. 

The  stones  of  the  temple  are  large  and  well  dressed  ; but  there 
are  no  remains  of  columns.  The  two  letters  A H cut  on  a stone 
were  the  only  traces  of  inscription,  which  they  found.’  ^ 

This  tomb  of  Abel  seems  to  have  been  first  mentioned  by 
Badzivil  about  A.  D.  1584.*  Maundrell  a century  later  suggested 
a connection  between  this  name  and  the  ancient  Abila  or 

ipot,  and  yet  makes  no  mention  of  the 
very  remarkable  pass  below;  II.  L pp. 

115,  116.  Pococke  calls  the  structure  a 
chorcb,  and  speaks  of  two  large  colamns 
with  Doric  capitals.  He  speaks  also  of  a 
broken  Greek  inscription  m vene,  which 
makes  mention  of  Lysaiiias  tetrarch  of 
Abilene;”  ibid.  p.  116.  All  this  strikes 
me  as  very  qnestioiiable  ; especially  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  utter  con- 
fusion of  his  topographical  notices. 

* Gumpenberg  more  than  a century 
earlier  speaks  of  the  tomb  of  Abel;  but 
be  obviotisly  refers  to  Jcbel  Kasyun  near 
Damascus;  Keissb.  p.  451.  See  above,  p 
444,  D.  3. 


^ **  The  date  of  the  inscriptions  is  fixed 
very  nearly  by  the  imperial  ti^leAlrw^m'a- 
cMy  assumed  on  occaaimi  of  the  triumph 
held  by  both  emperors  after  the  subjugation 
of  Armenia  by  V>rus.  This  triumph  took 
place  in  A D.  166,  and  Verus  died  in  A. 
D.  169.  The  first  inscription,  at  least,  fulls 
within  this  lutervaL”  Biblioth.  Sac. 
1848,  p.  89. 

* In  Maundreirs  day  the  tomb  Itself 
was  said  to  be  thirty  yards  long ; Maun- 
drell  under  May  4th. 

* I have  given  this  account  of  Neby 
Habil  in  Mr  Robson’s  own  language.  It 
differs  very  much  from  that  of  Pococke  in 
1738;  who  professes  to  have  visited  the 

VoL.  lU.— 41 
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Abilene  ; ' and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  Abel  (Habil) 
may  be  in  fact  a popular  traditional  reminiscence  of  the  city 
Abila.  Pococke  conjectured  that  AbUa  lay  near  ; and  heard  of 
“ an  inscription  on  a stone  near  the  river  ; ” referring  probably  to 
those  above  given.’  No  further  progress  was  made  in  identifying 
the  site  of  Abila,  until  in  A.  D.  1822  the  Quarterly  Review 
informed  the  public,  that  Mr  Bankes  had  brought  home  a long 
inscription,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Abila  was  situated  at 
this  pass.’  This  however  does  not  definitely  follow  from  the 
inscription  taken  merely  by  itself.  Yet  the  adjacent  necropolii 
and  temple  ruins  might  well  remove  all  occasion  of  doubt 
Indeed  the  site  of  Abila  is  definitely  fixed  at  this  point  by  the 
ancient  Itineraries  ; which  give  its  distance  from  Damascus  at 
eighteen  Roman  miles,  on  the  way  to  Helio]x>lis  or  Ba’albek.' 
We  had  now  travelled  hither  from  Damascus,  with  firesh  horses 
and  constantly  ascending,  in  about  six  hours.’ 

The  city  Abila  is  not  itself  mentioned  until  some  years  after 
the  Christian  era.  The  district  round  about  it  bore  the  name  of 
Abilene,  but  we  have  no  information  as  to  its  extent.  The 
earliest  notice  of  this  district  is  by  the  Evangelist  Luke ; who 
merely  states,  that  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  when  John 
the  Baptist  entered  upon  his  ministry,  Lysanias  was  tetrarch 
of  Abilene.*  About  ten  years  later,  in  the  first  year  of  Cali- 
gula, A.  D.  38,  as  Josephus  relates,  Caligula  gave  to  the  elder 
Agrippa,  the  Herod  of  the  book  of  Acts,  the  tetrarchy  of  his 
uncle  Philip,  and  also  “ the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias  ” or  Abilene ; 
and  these  were  confirmed  to  him  by  Claudius  on  his  accession, 
with  the  specification,  that  “ Abila  of  Lysanias  and  whatever 
was  on  mount  Lebanon ''  were  districts  belon^ng  to  the  emperor 
himself.’  On  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  they  went  to  his  son, 
the  younger  Agrippa,  before  whom  Paul  was  brought.*  This  is 
the  latest  historical  notice  we  have  of  the  district  Abilene.  In 
these  gifts  and  transfers  the  city  is  spoken  of  as  “ Abila  of  Lysa- 


* MaundreTl  nnd«r  Ma/  He  thioks 
tbe  name  Abel  gave  name  to  Abilene, 

« Pococke  IL  L pp.  116,  116. 

> Quart  Rev.  Vol  XXVI  No.  62.  p. 
889,  There  is  not,  in  fact,  any  position 
more  certainly  asoertained.  than  that  of 
Abila  of  Lysanias  • . • Mr  Bankes  has 
brought  home  a long  inscription,  (not  ob- 
serve by  former  travellers,)  copied  from 
the  face  a rock  there,  in  which  the 
Abilenians  record  the  making  of  a new 
road  to  their  city.**  This  statement,  as 
DOW  appears,  is  not  quite  home  out  by  the 
Inscription. 

* So  the  Itinerary  of  Antoniuos  and 
the  Peutinger  Tables,  e.  g. 


ftim.  Ptmt. 

HeltopoU.  ElkifmlL 

AMIa  M.  p.  XXXVIIL  AbUa.  u.  r.  XXXIL 

Dsuiueo.  JL  r.  XVllI.  Damasca  a.  r.  XVIIL 

See  Ilineraria^  ed.  Wesseliog,  p.  198.  Tab. 
Peut  ed.  Scheyb,  Sogm.  IX.  F.  See  sIm 
Biblioth  Sac.  1848,  p.  83  sq.  Reland  Pt> 

Isest  pp.  527,  528. 

* Our  nsu^  estimate  of  travel  was  three 
English  miles  to  the  hour;  but  here  tbe 
conUimal  ascent  requires  rather  three  Ro* 
man  miles. 

* Luke  3,  1. 

’ Jos.  Antt.  18.  6.  10.  lb.  19.  5.  1 he  * 
Twv  airrav.  B.  J.  2.  11.  5. 

” Jos.  Antt.  20.  7.  1.  Acts  c.  26. 
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Bias,”  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Ahila  in  Perea,  east  of 
Gadjara.' 

It  thus  appears  that  the  specifications  of  Josephus,  referring 
to  a period  several  years  later  than  the  notice  of  Luke,  are  in 
3>erfect  harmony  with  the  latter.  Josephus  does  not  indeed 
definitely  mention,  that  a Lysanias  had  governed  the  district  as 
tetrarch  ten  years  before  ; but  he  does  speak  of  his  “ tetrarchy,” 
and  of  the  “ Abila  of  Lysanias.”  Nor  is  there  any  valid  reason, 
why  these  expressions  of  the  historian  should  be  referred  to  an 
earlier  Lysanias,  who  lived  about  seventy  years  before  the  time 
specified  by  Luke  ; and  who  is  brought  by  Josephus  into  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  Abilene. 

This  earlier  Lysanias  was  a son  of  Ptolemy  the  eon  of  Men- 
nseus.  In  the  time  of  Pompey  this  Ptolemy  was  lord  of  Chalcis 
under  Lebanon  ; and  is  spoken  of  as  a powerful  and  troublesome 
neighbour  to  Damascus.*  From  this  latter  circumstance,  and 
from  this  alone,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred,  that  he  was  also  in 
possession  of  Abilene,  which  lay  adjacent  to  the  territory  of 
Damascus.  Lysanias  succeeded  him  about  B.  C.  40  ; but  was 
put  to  death  through  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra  about  B.  C.  34.' 
Some  years  later  a certain  Zenodorus  is  mentioned  as  having 
farmed  the  possessions  of  Lysanias  ; * he  also  had  jurisdiction 
over  Trachonitis  and  other  districts  ; but  Augustus  afterwards 
took  away  these  and  gave  them  to  Herod  the  Great,  B.  C.  22  ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Zenodorus,  B.  C.  19,  Herod  received  still 
more  of  his  territories.* 

Thus  far  Josephus  makes  absolutely  no  mention  of  Abilene  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  possible  and  perhaps  probable  inference,  that 
we  can  in  any  way  connect  tins  earlier  Lysanias  with  it ; and 
even  then  not  as  tetrarch.  It  is  indeed  not  impossible,  but  that 
both  Ptolemy  and  his  son  Lysanias  had  possession  of  Abilene;  that 
after  the  murder  of  the  latter  it  was  farmed  by  the  emperor  to 
Zenodorus  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  Lysanias  yet  in  their 
minority  ; and  that  afterwards  the  children  were  reinstated  in 
their  rights  ; in  which  case  the  Lysanias  of  Luke  may  well  have 
been  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  former  Lysanias.  If  a son,  he 
must  have  been  nearly  seventy  years  old  at  the  time  specified  by 
Luke.  This  is  not  improbable  ; for  ten  years  later  (A.  D.  38) 
his  territories  had  reverted  to  the  emperor,  perhaps  from  the 

* Jo8.  Antt.  19,  6.  1.  ib.  20.  7.  1.  So  V •ptirmw.  Comp.  14. 3. 2. 

too  Ptolemj  5.  14.  4,  *A3(Xa  Avo^bk(oV|  B.  J.  1.  9.  2. 

oomp.  Kelaud  Palest,  p.  458. — For  Abila  * Joa  Antt  14.  8.  8.  B.  J.  1.  18.  1.— 
in  Perea,  now  Abil,  see  Polyb.  5.  71.  2.  Antt  16.  4.  1.  Dto  Casa.  49.  82. 

Jof.  B.  J.  2.  IS.  2.  ib.  4.  7.  6.  Borck-  * Joa.  Antt  15.  10.  1,  rif 

hardt  p.  269.  ifufitebmro  rhr  olxor  toS  Avow4ov. 

‘ Joa.  Antt.  14.  7.  4, 9%fyaarr*^¥  XoXkI-  * Ibid.  15.  10.  1-8. 

Im  rqr  4ir^  ry  18.  16.  8| 
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failure  of  heirs  ; and  were  given  by  him,  as  his  own,  to  Herod 
Agrippa. — But  however  all  this  may  be,  there  is  nothing  in 
these  previous  events  and  circumstances  to  affect,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  entire  harmony  between  Luke  and  the  later  notices 
of  Josephus. 

The  city  Abila  continued  to  flourish  for  several  centuries. 
The  date  of  the  inscriptions,  as  said  above,  is  fixed  very  nearly  by 
the  imperial  title  “ Armeniacus,"  assumed  on  occasion  of  the 
triumph  held  by  both  emperors  after  the  subjugation  of  Armenia 
by  Verus.  This  triumph  took  place  in  A.  D.  166,  and  Verus 
died  in  A.  D.  169.*  The  longer  inscription  at  least  falls  within 
this  interval. — Abila  became  an  episcopal  seat  within  the  patri- 
archate of  Antioch.  One  of  her  bishops,  Jordan,  was  present  at 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D.  451  ; and  another,  Alexander, 
is  mentioned  under  the  emperor  Justin  in  A.  D.  518.* 

From  that  time  onward,  all  traces  of  Abila  appear  to  be  lost 
on  the  pages  of  hbtory,  untU  the  present  century.*  This  is  the 
more  surprising,  since  the  site  is  very  definitely  assigned  by  the 
ancient  Itineraries ; it  lay  upon  one  of  the  great  roads  from 
Damascus  to  the  sea  coast ; and  the  place  was  marked  by  ruins 
attesting  its  ancient  splendour,  and  by  a necropolis  perhaps 
more  extensive  and  remarkable  than  any  other  in  Syria.* 


Mounting  our  horses  a few  rods  beyond  the  bridge  in  the 
chasm,  we  set  off  again  at  4.40,  following  up  the  north  bank  of 
the  stream  on  a course  nearly  west.  After  ten  minutes  the  pre- 
cipitous character  of  the  hills  on  each  side  ceases  ; but  the  vsJley 
continues  narrow,  and  the  hills  high.  At  5 o’clock  the  valley 
opened  out  into  a narrow  meadow-like  plain.  Just  here  is  a 
cascade  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  the  river.  Here  too  comes  in 
from  the  southwest  a side  valley  with  a hrook,  being  the  outlet 
of  Wady  el-KOrn,  of  which  I shall  speak  further  on.  The 
brook  dries  up  in  summer  ; and  over  its  bed  are  seen  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  bridge.  Ascending  a little  and  turning  around  the 


* Zmnpt  Annales  p.  134. 

* Le  Quien  Oriens  Cbriit.  II.  843.  Comp. 
ReUiHl  Palfest  p.  629. 

* Etcd  BQschinfff  near  the  clotie  of  the 
la8t  centoiy,  ootild  only  conjecturally  fix 
Abila  as  being  near  Neby  Habil,  on  the 
strength  of  Pocooke’s  testimony;  XL  i.  p. 
869.  Nor  was  Ritter  able,  in  bis  first  edi- 
tion, to  make  any  advance ; Vot  II.  p. 
436,  BerUn  1818. 

* Dr  Wilscm  passed  this  way  in  June 
1 848  ; but  says  i “ We  did  not  stop  to  ex* 
amine  the  tombs,  or  aqueducts,  or  ruins, 
which  we  observed  from  the  road  . . . which 


have  long  been  supposed  to  mark  the  site 
of  an  Abila.”  He  publitibes  the  inscrip- 
tions from  a copy  taken  by  Pr  Pe  Forest 
in  1846  Lands  of  the  Bible,  1847,  11.  p. 
373  sq.~Mk  De  Saulcy,  who  was  here  in 
1861,  and  whose  worit  was  iMnied  iu  1858, 
says ; I am  not  aware  that  this  inscrip- 
tion has  been  already  published  ;*  altbou^ 
H was  published  by  Letronne  in  the  Jour- 
nal dcs  Savans  for  March  1827.  M.  De 
Saulcy  seems  almost  to  regard  himself  as 
the  first  to  ideudfy  tiiis  spot  as  the  site  of 
AbUa.  Narrat  IL  pp.  691,  592  sq. 
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shoulder  of  the  right  hand  hill,  we  came  at  once,  after  seven 
minutes,  upon  the  southern  and  more  narrow  part  of  the  plain  of 
Zebeddny.  It  was  a beautiful  view,  like  a meadow,  witn  green 
fields  and  green  grass,  and  the  river  winding  through  it  with  a 
swift  current.  It  was  more  of  an  occidental  view  than  I had 
elsewhere  seen.  The  direction  of  the  plain  is  very  nearly  from 
south  to  north.  Turning  down  a little  fiom  the  road,  we 
encamped,  at  5.20,  on  green  grass  by  the  side  of  the  deep  and 
swift  stream.  Ten  minutes  below  us,  and  opposite  the  angle  of 
the  valley,  was  a mill  and  a bridge  ; over  which  a road  leads  to 
Batrhny,  and  another  more  to  the  left  goes  to  join  the  road  to 
Beirtit. — We  were  here  again  amid  the  verdure  of  spring,  as  we 
had  been  a week  before  at  Deir  el-’Ashfiyir.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh 
now  bore  southwest. 

The  Barada,  as  it  here  winds  through  the  plain,  thoxigb  deep 
and  swift,  is  nevertheless  stilL  Our  tent  was  not  ten  yaids  from 
its  brink  ; yet  not  a murmur  nor  a ripple  reached  our  ears. 

We  were  again  upon  the  same  plateau  of  the  mountain,  as 
at  Deir  el-’Ashfiyir.  In  respect  to  the  two  roads  which  I bad 
now  travelled  between  it  and  Damascus,  the  Sahra  is  much  nar- 
rower upon  the  northern  than  upon  the  southern.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  broad  low  ridge  between  Deir  el-’Ashfiyir  and  Dimfis 
and  the  Sahra,  is  here  expanded  into  the  wide  mountainous 
tract  lying  between  our  present  encampment  and  Bessima ; 
skirted  on  the  lower  side  by  the  ridge  extending  from  Bessima  to 
Henin  ; and  on  the  west  by  the  line  of  hills  between  our  tent 
and  Wady  Hureiry  already  described.'  These  hills  along  the 
plain  of  Zebedfiny  are  at  first  not  high  ; but  beyond  Blhdfin  and 
northeast  of  Zeb^finy  they  rise  into  the  loftiest  summits  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  proper.  On  the  west,  the  plain,  in  its  widest  part,  is 
shut  in  by  a high  ridge,  which  is  far  more  rocky  and  desolate 
than  that  upon  the  east. 

Tuesday,  June  8<A. — We  sent  off  our  muleteers  this  morn- 
ing by  the  direct  road  for  ’Anjar,  intending  ourselves  to  take  a 
more  circuitous  route.  Returning  to  our  path  of  yesterday,  we 
kept  on  towards  Zebedfiny,  until  at  6.50  we  came  upon  the 
shoulder  of  a broad  low  swell  jutting  out  frftn  the  eastern  hills 
into  the  plain.  Here  Zebedfiny  was  in  sight  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  plain,  about  an  hour  and  a quarter  distant, 
embosomed  in  a wide  tract  of  trees  and  gardens.  These 
orchards  and  gardens  cover  all  the  northern  part  of  the  plain ; 
and  are  simUar  to  those  around  Damascus.'  On  the  high  fiank 
of  the  mountain,  Blftdfin  was  seen  nearly  east  of  Zebedfiny ; 

* See  above,  p.  472.  Syria ; not  excepting  thoee  of  Damaacna.* 

* Mr  Tbomaon  nys  of  these  gardens:  Biblioth.  Sac.  Kov.  1848.  p.  768. 

**They  are  the  neateet  and  best  kept  in 

VoL.  lU.— 41* 
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ajid  also  much  nearer  at  hand,  and  lower  down  towards  the  base 
of  the  hills,  the  two  smaller  villages,  Bukin  and  MtidSp ; the 
latter  being  nearest  to  us. 

Here  too  we  could  overlook  the  whole  plain ; and  were  able  to 
get  an  idea  of  its  general  form,  such  as  we  also  saw  it  afterwards 
from  its  western  side.  The  whole  length  of  the  plain  is  about 
two  hours  and  a quarter,  or  some  seven  mUes.  The  southern 
portion,  in  which  we  had  encamped,  is  narrow,  being  not  more 
than  half  or  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  width  ; the  river  flowing 
along  its  bottom  in  a Kntly  winding  course.  On  the  west  this 
part  is  skirted  by  low  hills,  which  after  about  an  hour  turn  west 
by  a right  angle  ; and  then  the  plain  extends  west  along  their 
northern  base  quite  to  the  high  rocky  ridge  on  that  side.  Just 
here  is  the  widest  part  of  the  plain  ; the  distance  across  it  being 
about  an  hour.  Further  north  it  is  gradually  contracted  on  the 
eastern  side ; until  at  Zebeduny  it  is  only  two  thirds  as  wide. 
Just  in  this  southwest  angle  of  the  broad  part  of  the  plain,  is 
the  great  fountain  of  the  Barada.  The  hills  on  the  east  become 
gradually  higher  and  higher ; until,  as  I have  said,  they  rise 
hej'ond  Bladan  into  the  loftiest  peaks  of  all  Anti-Lebanon; 
being  six  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.' 

The  wide  valley  or  plain  is  terminated  on  the  north  side  of 
Zebediiny  and  its  gardens,  by  a low  spur  running  down  west 
from  the  mountain  below  Blhdan.  Beyond  the  village,  only  a 
narrow  vaUoy  with  slojiing  and  cultivated  sides  runs  up  north 
from  the  northwestern  quarter  of  the  plain.  ‘ It  is  called  Wady 
Zebedany.  After  an  hour  this  valley  opens  out  into  another 
plain  an  hour  long  by  half  an  hour  broad,  fertile  and  cultivated, 
and  having  many  vineyards  and  fruit  trees.  This  is  called  the 
plain  of  Sflrghuya,  from  the  village  of  that  name  at  its  northern 
extremity.  In  the  southeast  corner  of  this  plain,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  is  the  village  'Ain  Hawar,  an  hour  and  a quarter  dis- 
tant from  Zebedany.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  is  a 
fine  fountain  ; the  stream  from  wliich  flows  down  Wady  Zebe- 
diiny to  the  lower  plain.  At  SQrghdya,  forty-five  minutes  from 
’Ain  Hawar,  is  anotl^er  fountain ; and  its  stream  fiows  N.  N.  W. 
down  Watly  Haura,  and  helps  to  form  the  stream  of  Wady 
Yahfiifeh,  which  enters  the  Boka’a  at  the  village  of  that  name. 
Down  this  valley  jsisses  a main  road  from  Zebedany  to  Ba'al- 
bek,  which  indeed  we  afterwards  struck  at  Neby  Shit.  Another 
road  leads  across  the  western  mountain  from  Zebedany  to 
Zahleh. 

The  stream  from  ’Ain  Hawar,  called  also  Nahr  Zebediiny,  is 
exhausted  in  summer  in  furnishing  a supply  of  water  for  Zo- 

^ ReT.  J.  L.  Porter 
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beddny  and  its  gardens  ; wliile  in  winter  it  flows  on  tlirougli  the 
plain,  and  falls  into  the  Barada.  Below  Zebeddny  also,  on  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  plmn,  are  three  smaller  fountains.  The 
first  is  ’Ain  Fundok,  about  half  an  hour  S.  S.  E.  of  the  village, 
with  a ruined  Khdn  ; then,  at  intervals  of  about  fifteen  minutes, 
follow  'Ain  Salih  and  'Ain  el-Haddad.  Their  rivulets  fiow  into 
the  plain,  and  render  portions  of  it  marshy. 

'The  general  direction  of  the  lofty  mountain  range  above 
Blddan,  being  strictly  the  backbone  of  Anti-Lebanon,  from  the 
Barada  northward,  is  about  N.  N.  E.  That  of  the  less  lofty  but 
desolate  range  on  the  west  of  the  plain  is  nearly  the  same.  The 
latter  becomes  lower  and  lower  towards  the  north,  and  finally 
sinks  down  and  terminates,  as  we  shall  sec,  at  Neby  Shit.  From 
the  spot  where  we  stood,  the  direction  of  the  fountain  of  the 
Barada  was  nearest  N.  W.  by  W. 

I would  glddly  have  turned  aside  to  visit  Blftdfin,  which  the 
British  consul  and  the  American  missionaries  at  Damascus  have 
made  their  summer  residence.  It  lies  high  up  on  the  mountain 
side,  about  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
sea,'  and  more  than  a thousand  feet  higher  than  Zebedftny ; 
Ijeing  perhaps  the  highest  village  in  Anti-Lebanon.  It  possesses 
fine  fountains ; and  is  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of  fruit  and 
shade  trees  of  every  kind.  The  air  is  pure,  and  the  prospect 
enchanting.  But  a visit  there  would  have  cost  a day  ; and  my 
time  was  limited. 

We  now,  at  6.55,  turned  down  into  the  plain,  in  order  to 
cross  over  to  the  great  fountain.  Mr  Robson  had  once  crossed 
not  far  above  without  difficulty.  But  we  soon  got  entangled 
among  ditches  and  small  channels  of  water,  coming  from  the 
fountains  on  the  east  of  the  plain.  We  crossed  one  or  two  with 
some  trouble  ; and  then  were  compelled  to  turn  back.  A man 
tending  cattle  aided  us  in  this,  and  afterwards  became  our  guide 
across  the  plain.  We  passed  up  on  the  east  of  the  two  lower 
fountains ; and,  ten  minutes  before  reaching  'Ain  el-Fimduk, 
turned  again  westward,  crossed  its  brisk  streamlet,  and  at  8.15 
struck  a well  travelled  path  leading  S.  S.  W.  through  the  plain 
towards  the  fountain  of  the  Barada.  At  the  point  where  we 
entered  this  road,  we  were  about  forty  minutes  distant  from 
Zebedany  ; having  lost  about  half  an  hour  in  our  detour.  Our 
path  carried  us  on  the  west  of  all  the  marshy  part  of  the  plain. 
We  crossed  indeed  several  channels,  mostly  on  bridges;  but 
had  no  further  trouble.  There  was  only  one  channel  which 
seemed  a prominent  one  ; this  had  now  some  water,  but  was  not 

' Or  more  exactly  4842  Enf^l.  feet.  Ze*  the  sea.  This  result,  os  compared  with 
bedonj,  according  to  Russegger  (I.  p.  721)  Mr  Porter’s  altitudes  of  B16doa  and  'Ain 
if  4024  Paris  feet,  or  4292  KngL  above  Barada,  would  seem  too  large. 
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large.  We  supposed  it  to  be  tbe  bed  of  the  stream  from  Zebe- 
d&ny.  We  came  at  8.45  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Baiada,  here 
running  east,  at  its  northernmost  poin^  opposite  to  a low  monnd 
with  a few  trees  and  some  ruined  waifs.  This  is  called  Bustan 
el-’ Arab,  as  belonging  to  the  people  of  Haush  el-’ Arab,  a small 
village  on  the  hills  further  south.  Hence  we  followed  np  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  abont  W.  by  S.  and  came  at  9 o’clock  to 
its  upper  fountain. 

The  fountain  and  head  of  the  river  form  a small  lake,  perhaps 
three  hundred  yards  long  by  one  hundred  broad.  It  is  shallow 
and  marshy,  apparently  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  deep  ; 
though  in  some  spots  the  depth  is  said  to  be  ^reat.  It  is 
of  reeds,  flags,  water-lilies,  and  other  aquatic  plants.  The 
water  is  nowhere  seen  to  boil  up  along  the  surface  ; but  at  the 
western  end  there  are  many  small  springs  along  the  brink.  The 
river  runs  off  at  first  E.  by  N.  till  beyond  the  Bust&n  ; and  then 
sweeps  around  to  the  lower  part  of  the  plain.  The  stream  is 
here  large  and  deep  ; contrasting  strongly  with  its  appearance  as 
it  rushes  along  its  rocky  bed  in  the  chasms  further  down  the 
mountain.  The  fountain  is  at  the  foot  of  the  high  western 
ridge  ; and,  so  far  as  I know,  has  not  been  before  described.  It 
is  three  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  It  lies,  at  the 
most,  an  hour  distant  from  the  spot  where  we  first  left  the  Damas- 
cus road  ; so  that  we  lost  a full  hour  in  finding  (or  rather  losing) 
our  way  by  a more  circuitous  route. 

We  left  the  fountain  at  9.15,  going  S.  S.  W.  parallel  to  the 
western  mountain.  The  path  led  over  the  rough  low  spure  and 
hills,  which  fill  up  the  space  south  of  the  bro^  plain  of  Zebe- 
dany  and  west  of  its  lower  arm.  Rising  gradually  we  came 
at  10.05  to  Batrhny,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  western  ridge. 
It  overlooks  a not  unfertile  oblong  basin  towards  the  east  and 
south ; in  the  southern  part  of  which  it  has  its  enclosures  of 
vineyards  and  fruit  trees.  We  kept  on,  in  the  same  direction 
and  at  about  the  same  level,  for  half  an  hour  longer ; and  came 
to  the  foot  of  a long  and  lofty  spur,  thrown  off  eastwards  from 
the  western  mountain,  on  the  north  side  of  Wady  el-KOm,  and 
forming  on  this  side  an  angle  with  the  mountain  quite  to  its  top. 
Aloug  the  northern  slope  of  this  spur  ascends  the  road,  which 
crosses  the  Barada  just  below  our  last  night’s  encampment,  and 
goes  to  join  the  road  to  Beirht.  We  fell  into  this  road  ; ' and 
ascended  by  it  westwards  along  the  spur.  At  11  o’clock  we 
came  out  upon  the  top  of  the  high  western  ridge ; and  had  a 
wide  view  towards  both  the  east  and  the  west.* 

* Bearings  at  10.40 ; Zebed&nj  N.  E.  * Bearings  at  11 : Chasm  of  tbe  S6k  E. 
1^  N.  Chasm  of  tbe  Sbk  E S.  £.  JeW  hr  S.  Chaon  at  S&Uhireh  E S.  E 
Mh-Sheikh  S.  S.  W. 
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Looking  back,  we  bad  in  the  northeast  the  sweet  vale  of 
Zebedany  with  the  lofty  suminits  of  the  Blhdan  range  beyond. 
Towards  the  east  was  the  broad  mountainous  region  through 
which  the  Barada  breaks  its  way  to  the  Sahra.  We  had  ye.ster- 
day  seen  the  eastern  face  of  the  mountain,  which  nins  from 
Bessima  to  ’Ain  Sahib  and  Menin.  We  now  saw  its  western 
face,  crested  like  its  eastern  with  a ridge  of  rocks  ; and  higher 
towards  the  northeast  than  it  is  at  the  Barada.  The  top  is  a 
rough  and  elevated  plateau  of  almost  a triangular  form.  West 
of  this  is  another  ridge,  separated  from  the  former  by  a valley, 
which  runs  up  from  the  Barada  near  Fijeh,  by  the  village  Efry, 
to  the  west  end  of  Wady  Helbon.  This  ridge  becomes  more 
elevated  towards  the  north  ; and  about  three  hours  north  of  the 
Barada  forms  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  that  portion  of  Anti- 
Lebanon.  Next  follows  Wady  Hureiry,  separating  tliis  middle 
range  from  that  which  borders  the  plain  of  Zebedfiny,  with  the 
high  summits  north  of  Blhdiin. 

In  the  south,  the  view  towards  the  southern  part  of  the  same 
plateau,  around  Deir  el-’Ash&vir,  was  obstructed  by  the  high 
broken  ground  along  Wady  el-KClm,  included  between  the  spur 
by  which  we  had  just  ascended,  and  the  lower  ridge  lying  along 
above  Khan  Meithelhn. 

Before  us  also  we  now  had  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  in  the  S.  S.  W. 
and  likewise  portions  of  Lebanon,  including  Jebel  Keniseh  and 
the  road  from  Damascus,  which  passes  near  it ; these  latter 
being  seen  over  the  top  of  another  and  lower  ridge  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  still  before  us.  This  latter  encloses  the  basin  or  plain 
called  Sahil  Judeideh,  which  now  lay  far  below  at  our  feet.  Its 
southern  extremity  was  not  far  distant  on  our  left.  In  its  south- 
eastern quarter,  perhaps  a mile  from  us,  was  seen  the  entrance  to 
Wady  el-KOm,  by  which  it  is  drained.  Through  this  valley 
comes  up  the  main  road  from  Damascus  to  Beirfit,  by  Dtm&s  ; 
and,  crossing  the  plain  obliquely  about  N.  N.  W.  it  enters  Wady 
Za’rir  and  descends  to  the  Boka'a.  This  road  on  leaving  the 
fountain  and  Khdn  Meithelftn  immediately  ascends  the  hill  on 
the  right  ; and  following  up  a shallow  Wady  reaches  in  forty 
minutes  the  right  bank  of  a deep  Wady,  coming  down  from  near 
YOntah  and  Helwa,  and  called  by  Burckhardt  Wady  Helwa  ; * 
the  village  of  SQrghaya  bearing  from  that  point  N.  3C°  E.  At 
the  same  p>oint  Wady  Helwa  is  joined  by  Wady  el-KOm  ; and 
the  united  valley  runs  to  the  Barada  just  above  the  Shk.’  The 
sides  of  Wady  el-KOrn  are  high,  and  in  many  parts  precipitous 
mountains,  with  many  projecting  rocks,  some  caverns,  and  an 
abundance  of  stunted  trees  and  bushes.  Being  thus  wild  and 
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entirely  uninhabited,  it  is  a noted  rendezvous  for  banditti,  when- 
ever the  country  is  disturbed.  From  its  junction  with  Wady 
Helwa  to'  the  entrance  of  the  plain  of  Judeideh  is  an  hour  and 
a half.  The  valley  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district 
of  Zebed&ny.'  From  the  spot  where  we  now  stood,  Helwa  is 
visible,  beyond  the  basin  of  Judeideh,  bearing  S.  63°  W.  distant 
about  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  This  mountain  range  is 
cleft  to  its  base  by  Wady  el-KOm  ; but  extends  thence  unbroken 
to  Wady  Yalifflfeh,  in  a direction  about  N.  25°  E.  Its  greatest 
elevation  is  nearly  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  North  of 
Sahil  Judeideh  the  western  ridge  unites  with  it ; and  the  whole 
range  runs  out  and  terminates  at  Neby  Shit.* 

We  now  turned  nearly  a right  angle,  and  began  to  descend 
very  graduaUy  about  N.  by  W.  along  under  the  western  brow  of 
the  ridge  we  had  just  crossed.  After  ten  minutes  we  had  splen- 
did views  of  Jebel  Siinnin  and  the  mountain  above  the  c^ars, 
both  of  them  resplendent  with  their  crowns  of  snow.  The 
descent  continued  gradual.  At  11.30  we  reached  a small 
level  plateau,  half  way  down,  with  a low  ridge  between  it  and 
the  plain.  Through  this  ridge  a Wady  br^iks  steeply  to  the 
plain  below  ; this  we  followed  down  northwest,  and  came  at 
11.45  to  the  eastern  margin  of  the  plain.  Back  of  this  ridge, 
towards  the  northeastern  part  of  the  plain,  on  the  side  of  ftie 
eastern  mountain,  is  the  small  village  of  Kufeir  Yabhs  ; which, 
however,  we  did  not  notice.’  Crossing  the  plain  obliquely  N.  N. 
W.  we  fell  into  the  Damascus  and  Beirht  road  at  12.05,  at  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Za’iir. 

This  is  a singular  plain.  Its  length  is  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  Zebedfiny,  perhaps  two  and  a quarter  hours  ; its  breadth 
not  usually  more  than  half  an  hour.  Its  general  direction  is 
from  8.  by  W.  to  N.  by  E.  parallel  to  the  plain  of  Zebedfiny ; 
but  further  south.  It  is  of  course  higher  than  that  plain  ; being 
drained  by  the  long  route  of  Wady  el-KOm  to  the  Barada  just 
below  the  foot  of  the  latter  plain.  It  corresponds  in  position  to 
the  basin  of  Kefr  Khk  ; that  is,  both  lie  west  of  all  the  higher 
ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon,  in  nearly  the  same  line  with  these 
ridges.  They  are  separated  by  a broad  tract  of  high  table  land. 

J*n.  1854,  pp.  41—44. — The  R«t.  W.  1L 
TbomsoOf  in  piseing  from  'Aujar  to  Zebe- 
dfmy  in  1848,  croe^  UiU  ridge  mncb  fur* 
tber  north,  deaoended  dlre<‘tly  toZebe- 
dany;  Biblioth.  Sac.  Kov.  1848,  p.  762. 

* From  a point  on  the  Beirut  road,  half 
way  between  the  entrance  of  Wady  eb 
Kum  and  Wady  Za’rtr,  the  village  of  Ko- 
feir  Yab6s  bears  K.  25*  £.  Ma.  Joan, 
of  Dr  K Smith. 


* This  deacription  of  the  road  up  Wady 
el-Kbm  ia  from  the  manuacript  jovnal  of 
Dr  E.  Smith  in  1844. 

* The  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter  eroeaed  the 
moantiun  at  thia  place  in  1852,  on  hia  way 
from  Bl5dan  to  tiie  anmmit  of  Hermon. 
Hia  road  led  from  here  aonthweat,  descend- 
ing and  passing  the  entrance  of  Wady  el- 
Kilrn,  and  then  ascending,  and  oroaauig 
the  high  platcan  near  Metra’at  ed-Deir 
and  YCiutah  to  Kefr  K5k.  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
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Tbe  Sahil  Judeideh  is  drained  eastwards  to  the  Barada  ; while  , 
the  hasin  of  Kefr  Khk  is  without  an  outlet,  and  is  a hundred 
feet  lower  than  the  fountain  of  the  Barada. 

The  Sahil  Judeideh  is  a desert  tract.  There  are  a few 
hushes  and  stunted  trees  around  the  opening  of  Wady  el-KOm 
and  on  other  portions  of  its  sides  ; and  there  is  probably  some 
tillage  and  perhaps  water  at  Kufeir  Yabhs,  which  we  did  not  see. 
But  with  these  exceptions,  the  plain  has  not  a tree,  nor  a shrub, 
nor  a drop  of  living  water  ; nor  is  there  a human  habitation  on 
it  or  its  borders.  It  is  untilled  and  wholly  desert ; except  the 
tufts  of  thistles  and  furze  thinly  scattered  over  it.  And  all  this 
too,  just  midway  between  the  plateau  of  Zehedfiny  and  the 
BOka’a,  two  of  the  most  luxuriantly  fertile  plains  in  the  world. 
Those  plains  are  well  watered,  while  this  tract  is  without  water. 

We  were  now,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  water-shed  between  the 
plain  of  Damascus  and  the  Bnka’a.  The  ridges  and  plateaus 
lying  east  of  us,  in  the  region  immediately  north  of  the  Barada, 
were  the  following;  Jebel  Kasyhn  ; the  plateau  of  the  Sahra  ; 
the  ridge  extending  from  Bessima  to  Mentn  ; the  valley  running 
up  by  Efiy  ; the  ridge  west  of  this  valley  ; Wady  Hureiry  ; the 
lofty  BlOdan  range  ; the  plateau  of  Zebedkny  ; the  western  ridge 
or  Jebel  Zebed&ny ; Sahil  Judeideh.  Between  the  latter  and 
the  Bflk4’a  there  now  remained  only  the  low  ridge  before  us. 

Entering  the  mouth  of  Wady  Za’rlr  we  ascended  very  gently 
northwest  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  came  at  12.20  to  the  water- 
shed, where  the  valley  begins  to  descend  in  a N.  N.  W.  direction. 
The  same  name  continues  for  twenty  minutes  longer.  At  12.40 
we  passed  a large  tree,  where  the  name  changes  to  Wady  Harir. 
This  valley  winds  a good  deal ; hut  has  a general  course  north- 
west, until  it  enters  the  margin  of  the  Boki'a,  at  the  base  of 
Anti-Lebanon.  It  is  quite  narrow,  the  bottom  being  little  more 
than  the  bed  of  a winter  torrent.  The  descent  is  very  consider- 
able, but  is  nowhere  steep.  The  valley  is  shut  in  by  hills 
neither  very  high  nor  precipitous.  There  is  no  cultivation  in  it 
whatever  ; but  the  hills  on  each  side  are  clothed  with  hushes  and 
stunted  trees,  chiefly  oak,  and  a species  of  tree  which  bears  a 
berry  resembling  a haw,  but  longer,  and  called  Za’rfir.  It  is 
fiom  the  abundance  of  this  tree  in  the  eastern  or  upper  part  of 
the  valley,  that  it  is  there  for  thirty-five  minutes  called  Wady 
Za’rir.  We  came  to  the  mouth  of  Wady  Harir  at  1.30 ; the 
whole  distance  from  the  plain  of  Judeideh  being  therefore 
nearest  an  hour  and  a half.  This  valley  furnishes  a very  con- 
venient road  through  this  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  ; as  W^y  el- 
Kfim  also  does  through  the  ridge  next  east.  ‘ 

* In  1B48,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thoouon  Zebedilnj;  see  Bibliotb.  Sac.  Nor.  1846, 
passed  bj  a direct  route  from  *Aigar  to  p.  762.  He  ascended  by  Wady  'Aigar, 
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At  the  mouth  of  Wady  Harlr  is  a small  Khftu  for  travelleis, 
a miserable  and  filthy  hole.  We  stopped  here  for  hmch  ; and  I 
was  too  much  exhausted  not  to  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  fur 
rest,  even  in  such  a place. 

We  were  not  yet  in  the  plain  of  the  Bukh’a  itself.  Before 
us  was  a line  of  elevated  hills,  beginning  a little  further  on  our 
right,  and  stretching  far  to  the  south,  parallel  with  Anti* 
Lebanon  and  not  far  distant  from  its  base.  Between  the  two  is 
a narrow  plain  or  valley,  higher  than  the  Bokh'a  ; it  here  slopes 
down  northwards,  and  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  broad. 
This  is  the  line  of  hills  and  intervening  valley,  which  I have  al- 
ready described  as  extending  northwards  from  W ady  et-Teim,  and 
forming  indeed  a continuation  of  that  valley.’  Mcjdel  'Anjar 
was  now  in  sight  opposite  to  us ; and  on  one  of  the  loftiest  hills, 
an  hour  and  a half  further  south,  is  situated  Sultan  Ya'kub. 
The  line  of  hills  is  interrupted  only  by  Wady  Falfij,  half  an 
hour  south  of  that  village. — Towards  the  north  the  range  sinks 
down  gradually  by  low  lulls  to  the  plain.  On  the  northernmost 
of  the  higher  hills  stands  the  temple  of  Mejdel,  fronting  towards 
the  N.  N.  E.  Mejdel  itself  lies  in  the  deep  notch  or  saddle 
between  that  hiU  and  the  one  next  south  ; the  village,  with  its 
minaret,  looking  mainly  towards  the  east.* 

Leaving  the  Khdn  at  2.35,  we  crossed  the  narrow  valley,  and 
came  in  twenty  minutes  to  Mejdel.  Here,  as  we  were  passing  up 
through  the  village,  the  dogs  made  an  assault  upon  Jirjis'  mule. 
This  set  the  mule  to  kicking,  and  the  dogs  to  howling  ; threw 
off  Jirjis  ; and  sent  the  mule  racing  and  kicking  into  the  fields. 
Order  was  at  length  restored,  without  much  damage  to  man, 
mule,  or  dogs.  Mejdel  is  a large  and  apparently  thriving  vil- 
lage. Many  of  the  dwellings  had  the  courts  aUd  adjacent  side 
of  the  house  whitewashed  ; and  were  altogether  neater  than  I 
had  elsewhere  seen  in  the  villages.  The  minaret  is  an  old 
square  tower  of  better  appearance  and  architecture  than  usual 
This,  with  a cornice  carried  around  it  high  up,  led  me  to 
suppose,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  of  earlier  date  than  Islam  itself. 
Mejdel  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda,  as  on  the  way  from  Ba’albek 
to  Wady  et-Teim.* — We  ascended  to  the  temple  from  the 
south,  and  reached  it  in  ten  minutes  from  the  village. 

The  position  of  this  temple  is  very  striking.  The  great  val- 
ley is  here  seven  or  eight  miles  broad  from  mountain  to  moun- 


twenty-five  minntee  sontb  of  Neba*  'Anjar. 
After  two  boors  he  passed  a water-elied 
into  Wady  Madar;  up  which  valley  be 
rode  for  two  hours  more.  At  the  hea^l  of 
it  is  a pass  leading  directly  over  to  Zebe- 
dany.  This  route  would  seem  to  lie  north 
of  Uie  Sahil  Jadeideh;  bat  the  Wady  Ma- 


dar, which  is  described  as  desert,  probably 
runs  into  the  Sahil ; since  it  is  said  to  be 
drained  to  Wady  el-KQm. 

* See  above,  pp.  428-430. 

^ Bearings  from  the  KhAn:  Mejdel  W. 
N.  W.  The  temple  N.  W.  by  W. 

* Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler,  p.  20. 
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tain  ; and  its  direction  is  in  general  about  from  S.  W.  by  S.  to 
N.  E.  by  N.  Placed  upon  tl^  northernmost  high  point  of  the 
long  line  of  hills  extending  from  Wady  et-Teim,  the  temple 
looks  northwards  along  the  magnificent  vista  of  the  Bfikh’a, 
carpeted  with  verdure  and  beauty,  and  shut  in  on  the  right  by 
the  lofty  wall  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  on  the  left  by  the  stiU 
loftier  snow-capt  ridges  of  Lebanon  itself. 

The  body  of  the  temple,  so  far  as  we  could  fix  the  northern 
end,  measures  eighty-two  feet  long  by  forty-six  feet  wide.  It 
had  a portico  with  several  columns  towards  the  north.  These 
are  all  displaced  and  prostrate  in  utter  ruin ; though  they  would 
appear  to  have  been  again  laid  confusedly  together  for  some  pur- 
pose.' The  diameter  of  the  columns  at  the  base  is  four  feet ; and 
higher  up,  three  feet  nine  inches.  Immense  Doric  capitals  lie  scat- 
tered among  them,  as  also  fragments  of  the  sculptured  pediment. 
On  the  east  side  the  top  courses  of  the  wall  are  gone  ; and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  stones  is  eaten  away  by  the  weather.  Here, 
in  the  fi)urth  course  from  the  bottom,  we  measured  two  stones, 
each  twenty-one  feet  long,  and  five  feet  eight  inches  high ; and 
we  afterwards  found  one  of  like  dimensions  in  the  western  wall 
At  the  southern  end  also  the  lower  courses  are  much  worn  away 
by  the  weather  ; and  in  the  upper  courses  the  stones  are  smaller 
and  are  beveUed.  The  western  wall  is  the  most  perfect ; the 
stones  being  here  well  preserved  and  finely  bevelled.  The  bevel 
is  the  same  as  at  Jerusaldln,  perhaps  a little  deeper;  it  is  well 
cut  and  entire.  On  the  west  side  too  are  seen  the  remains  of  an 
ornament,  which  I here  noticed  for  the  first  time ; namely,  a 
narrow  projection  or  belt  along  the  whole  side,  both  near  the 
bottom  and  again  half  way  up.  At  the  southwest  comer  is  the 
appearance  of  a square  pilaster;  but  so  much  worn  by  the 
weather  as  to  be  doubtfiil. 

The  grand  portal,  within  the  portico,  was  fourteen  feet  six 
inches  broad,  with  sculptured  side-posts,  each  twenty-four  feet 
high  by  six  feet  wide  and  four  feet  three  inches  thick.  On  each 
side  of  it  is  a smaller  door-way.  The  sides  of  the  interior  were 
originaUy  decorated  with  half  columns,  with  two  niches  one  above 
the  other  between  ; that  is  alternately  niches  and  a colunm. 
These  are  much  dilapidated.  In  one  comer  next  the  portico  is 
the  fragment  of  a double  fluted  coluitm  of  rose  coloured  lime- 
stone.* The  interior  measures  nearest  sixty  feet  in  its  whole 
length  by  thirty-five  in  breadth  ; the  altar  at  the  south  end 
occupying  twelve  and  a half  feet.  Before  it  there  seems  to  have 

* Poaibl^  at  «ome  time  or  other  aa  a * There  are  aimilar  columns  in  Uie 
MnsUm  fort ; thoo^  there  is  now  no  ap-.  temple  at  Ba'albek,  as  we  saw  a few  d&yt 
pearance  that  the  temple  was  ever  pat  to  afterwards. 

such  a nee.  • 

VoL,  m.— 42 
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been  a partition.  The  inside  courses  on  the  level  of  the  floor 
consist  of  four  stones  on  each  side  ; the  two  largest  of  which  in 
each  wall  we  found  to  be  twenty-one  feet  long  by  five  feet  eight 
inches  high.  These  correspond  to  the  fourth  outside  course  in 
the  eastern  wall,  and  the  third  in  the  western. 

The  height  of  the  temple  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  to  the 
comice  ; a portion  of  which  remains.  On  the  west  side  there  arc 
eleven  courses  of  stones,  none  of  them  less  than  three  feet  thicli, 
and  some  of  them  much  more. 

This  antique  temple,  next  to  the  lesser  one  at  Ba’albek,  is 
the  finest  and  beet  preserved  ruin  in  or  near  the  great  valley. 
It  is  simple,  massive,  and  beautitul ; and  obviously  of  a severer 
and  earlier  type  than  any  we  had  seen,  and  also  than  those  of 
Ba’albek.  Yet  not  the  lightest  allusion  to  it  is  found  in  his- 
tory. Chalcis  under  Lebanon  was  indeed  near  at  hand  ; yet  the 
writers  who  speak  of  that  city,  make  no  mention  of  the  neigh- 
bouring temple.  Even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years,  that  the  stmcture  has  been  recognised  as  an  an- 
cient temple  ; although  overlooking  for  centuries,  and  that  quite 
near  at  hand,  the  great  road  between  Damascus  and  Beirht. 
No  early  traveller  mentions  it.‘  Seetzen  in  1805  visited  and 
described  it ; but  his  journal  has  lain  unknown  until  the  present 
time.*  Burckhardt  was  twice  in  the  vicinity,  at  ’Anjar  and  near 
Mejdel,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  it.*  As  late  as  A.  D.  1844  it  is 
still  spoken  of  by  travellers  as  a caJtle  or  a tower.'  I find  it 
first  noticed  as  an  antique  temple  in  A.  D.  1847.’ 

About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  south  of  Mejdel  on  the 
western  base  of  the  same  line  of  hills,  is  the  village  of  Zekweh 
(or  Dhekweh),  with  the  rain  of  another  smaller  ancient  temple 
The  interior  measures  thirty-seven  feet  in  length  by  nineteen  in 
width.  The  porch  is  five  feet  deep  and  the  walls  two  feet  thick. 
The  columns  are  plain,  with  Corinthian  ca]>itale  Sarcopha^ 
and  large  stones  from  ancient  buildings  are  scattered  around  ; 
and  there  are  excavated  tombs  in  the  side  of  the  hill.' 

F rom  the  temple  of  Mejdel,  besides  the  glorious  prospect  up 
the  long  vista  of  the  Bokh'a,  with  the  snowy  summits  of  Kenisch 


' Not  even  Abnlfeda,  who  has  a notioe 
of  M<gdel ; Tab.  Syr.  id.  Kdblcr  p.  20. 

* sHetMitxXj  Reisen,  Berlin  1864,  L y. 
263. 

* Trav.  pp.  8,  81. 

* Dr  Hogg  in  1838  mentions  it  as  “ a 

large  castellated  building;"  Visit  etc.  II. 
p.  86.  Dr  E.  Smith  in  1844  speaks  of  Mej* 
del  'Anjar  as  perhaps  a tbM  of  a mile 
diatMit  from  the  roa^  **  with  the  ruined 
tower  on  the  hill  back  of  it."  So  late  as 
185] , Kremer  mentions  these  ruins  as  those 
of  a probably  resting  on  ancient 


foandations Mittel  Syrien  and  Damasc. 
^Vien  1863. 

^ E.  G.  Schulz  passed  this  way  in  1847, 
with  Philip  Wolfe.  The  latter  speaks  of 
this  structure  as  **  the  ruins  of  a heathco 
temple Reise  ins  Gelobte  Land,  p.  187. 
They  did  not  visit  it. 

• Dr  De  Forest  in  Joum.  of  .Km.  Orien* 
tal  Soc.  Vol.  III.  p.  36.1.  Dr  De  Forest 
had  already  vidted  this  ruin,  as  well  se 
that  at  Mejdel ; and  also  the  less  import 
tant  remains  not  far  from  Homm&rah  and 
'Aithy ; ibid  pp.  861,  362. 
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and  Stinnin  near  at  hand  on  the  left,  and  the  glittering  heights 
above  the  cedars  in  the  distance,  there  were  other  matters  of 
interest  close  around  us.  Below  us  in  the  northeast  were  the  ruins 
of  'An jar,  and  the  great  fountain  beyond.*  From  the  latter  a 
large  stream  flowed  ofif  first  W.  N.  W.  and  then  swept  round 
southwest  to  join  the  Llt&ny.  The  range  of  hills  on  which  the 
temple  stands,  sinks  down  into  a line  of  low  Tells ; on  and 
around  the  northernmost  of  which  lies  the  village  of  Neby  Za’Ar 
with  a conspicuous  Wely.*  The  road  from  Damascus  to  Beirflt 
is  seen  issuing  from  Wady  Harir  and  passing  obliquely  across 
the  plain  on  the  north  of  MejdeL  It  reaches  the  brid^  over  the 
stream  from  Neba’  'Anjar  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  from 
Wady  Harir.  This  bridge  is  called  D4r  Zeinhn  from  an  adja> 
cent  village ; and  the  river  is  already  too  deep  to  be  forded.' 
The  road  then  leaves  Bfirr  Elifis  on  the  right ; and  after  forty 
minutes  from  the  said  bridge,  and  ten  minutes  beyond  el-Meij,  the 
Litfiny  is  crossed  by  a low  bridge  of  three  arches.  The  water  is 
deep  and  of  a clayey  colour.  The  road  begins  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tain, passing  through  the  village  of  Mekseh  on  the  first  ascent, 
an  hour  from  the  bridge  of  the  Lit&ny.  Ten  minutes  further 
up,  the  road  from  Zahleh  comes  in  ; and  twenty  minntes  above 
the  junction  is  the  Kh&n  el-Mureij&t.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  further  south,  is  the  large  village  Eahb  Elids  ; and 
ten  minutes  above  it  is  the  castle  of  the  same  name,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  celebrated  Dmze  chieftain,  Fakhr  ed-Din. 
A rough  path  up  the  mountain  leads  in  forty  minutes  from  the 
castle  to  Shfildf  eth-'^haur,  a spot  so  called  from  the  figure  of  a 
hull,  which  is  cut  on  the  north  side  of  a detached  rock  at  the 
foot  of  a rugged  precipice.  The  figure  is  five  foet  high,  and  the 
body  eight  foet  long.  From  this  point,  a further  ascent  of  forty 
minutes  brings  the  traveller  into  the  usual  Beirflt  road  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain.' 

Bctuming  from  the  temple  to  Mejdel,  we  left  at  420  for 
'Anjar.  After  twenty-five  minutes  we  crossed  the  Damascus 
and  Beirht  road  ; and  came  at  5 o’clock  to  the  ruins  of  'Anjar. 
They  lie  upon  a slope,  where  the  high  narrow  plain  sinks  down 


* Benriiij^  from  tb«  temple  of  M^el : 

S.  £h4o  at  mooth  of  Wadj  Hartr 
S.  E.  by  R.  rain,  N.  50°  £.  Neba* 

’Aiyar  N.  66*  E. 

* Thi«  Wely  ii  mid  to  be  built  out  of  Uie 
nuDS  of  Bii  ancient  temple,  with  laroopbagi 
and  other  remainB  round  about ; eo  ^ 
Guy’s  itelation,  IL  88,  84.  Ritter 
Erdk.  XVII.  p.  182. 

* W,  M.  lliomeon  in  Bibliotli.  Sac. 
1848,  p.  760. — From  this  bridge,  in  1844, 
Dr  Smith  took  following  beariiw: 
M&allakah  beyond  Zahleh  5%  B&rr 


846°.  Jed!theh821*.  Mekseh  818°.  Khka 
el«M^jeir4t  808°.  K6bb  EUks  803°.  el> 
Meij  288°.  Estdbl  259°.  Mejdel  194°. 
Neby  Za*5r  151°.  D&r  Zeinhn  144*.  ’Anjar, 
rain,  113°. 

* Dr  De  Forest  in  Jonm.  of  the  Am. 
Orient  Soc.  IlL  pp.  865,  866. — Dr  De 
Foreet  descended  from  the  temple  of 
del  towards  the  west,  and  came  in  an  hour 
to  the  Uttny,  by  the  tillage  of  EstQbl} 
and  in  an  hoar  a^  a half  more  to  Kbbk 
Elila 
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rapidly  northwards  to  the  lower  alluvial  tract  along  the  river 


from  Neba’  ’Anjar.  Here  are  the  remains  of  the  walls  and 
towers  of  a fortified  city  ; or  rather,  perhaps,  of  a large  citadeL 


side.  The  wall  was  built  externally  of  hewn  stones,  some  of 
them  laige,  and  all  well  dressed.'  They  are  now  mostly  &llen 
down  ; and  the  ruins  of  waU  and  towers  still  mark  the  former 
line.  We  measured  the  wall  on  the  north,  which  is  the  shorter 
side.  The  length  is  nearest  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  yards, 
or  somewhat  less  than  one  fifth  of  a mile.  The  longer  side  we 
estimated  at  a quarter  of  a mile.  There  are  no  remains  of 
buildings  within  the  enclosure,  except  slight  foimdations  ; among 
which  we  stumbled  upon  three  columns,  and  there  may  be  more. 
The  dwellings  were  probably  built  of  small  broken  stones,  as  at 
the  present  day ; and  many  such  stones  are  scattered  around. 
The  fortification  would  afibrd  room  for  a large  population  ; and  a 
still  larger  number  may  have  dwelt  outside  of  the  walls.  The 
whole  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  citadel  of  Bdni^  ; though  this 
at  'Anjar  covers  a larger  extent  of  ground,  and  its  towers  perhaps 
were  less  massive. — The  place  had  its  supply  of  water  from  the 
great  fountain  fifteen  minutes  distant ; the  waters  of  which  were 
probably  elevated  in  a high  reservoir,  and  so  conducted  to  the 
town  and  fortress. 

In  the  history  of  the  crusaders  we  read,  that  in  the  summer 
of  A.  D.  1176,  while  Saladin  was  occupied  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aleppo,  king  Baldwin  IV.  made  an  expedition  from  Sidon 
into  the  Bttk&’a.  Crossing  mount  Lebanon,  he  came  to  a place 
situated  in  a fertile  tract  with  abundant  fountains,  called  Mes- 
saara  (MeshghOrah)  ; thence  descended  to  the  valley  Bacar  (el- 
BQkd’a),  a land  fiowing  with  milk  and  honey,  which  was  held  to 
be  the  ancient  Iturea.  In  this  plain  they  came  to  a place,  the 
modem  name  of  which  was  Amegarra,  snrrounded  by  strong 
walls,  and  exhibiting  in  its  edifices  many  tokens  of  its  ancient 
splendour.  Some  held  it  to  be  Palmyra  ; but  there  can  be  no 
question,  that  it  was  'Anjar,  or  as  the  Arabs  then  wrote  it,  'Ain 
el-Jflrr.  Here  the  crushers  plundered  and  burned  at  their 
leisure  ; the  inhabitants  having  all  fled  to  the  mountains.' 

'Anjar  is  mentioned  likewise  by  Abulfeda  in  connection  with 
the  fountain.  He  writes  the  name  'Ain  el-JOrr ; from  which  in 
popular  usage  has  come  the  form  'Anjar.  He  says  there  are 
here  “ great  ruins  of  stones.”  * Yet  although  the  ruins  lie 

' Aooording  to  Rorckhaidt,  the  wall  *Ain  el-J&rr  there  are  great  mine  of  itotiea. 
was  twelve  iMt  thick ; Trav.  p.  8.~Mr  It  ia  ntnatcd  a long  day’s  jotimey  to  the 
Thomson  gives  the  number  of  towers  at  sooth  of  Ba'albek.  Near  H is  a village 
thirty-two ; Blblioth.  Sao.  1B48,  p.  761.  called  el-Mejdel ; and  it  lies  on  the  ro«i^ 

* Will  Tyr.  21.  11.  Tuch  in  ZeiUohr.  leading  from  Ba’albek  to  Wady  et-Teint. 
d.  morgenh  Gee.  IV.  p.  612.  ^tter  XVII.  From 'Ain  el-Jiirr  springs  a great  river. 


Its  form  is  nearly  a square  with  eight  or  nine  towers  on  each 


p.  226. 

' Tab.  S^.  ed.  Kohler,  p.  20;  "At 


that  mus  into  the  Buka’a.”  C^p.  p.  91^ 
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within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  great  Beirfit  and  Damascus  road, 
and  in  full  view,  geetzen  and  Burckhaidt  were  the  first  travel- 
lers to  visit  and  describe  them  ; and  very  few  have  done  it  since.' 

As  early  as  December,  1847, 1 was  led  conjecturally  to  con- 
nect these  remains  with  the  ancient  Chalcis  under  Lebanon^ 
mentioned  by  Josephus.*  The  historian  relates  that  Pompey 
marching  southwards  from  his  winter-quarters,  probably  at  or 
near  Antioch,  about  B.  0.  63,  demolish^  the  citadel  t^t  was 
at  Apamea  on  the  Orontes  (now  Kol'at  el-Mudik)  ; passed 
through  the  cities  Heliopolis  (Ba’albek)  and  Chalcis  ; and,  cross- 
ing the  mountain  which  shuts  in  Coelesyria,  proceeded  from 
Pella  to  Damascus.*  Of  this  Chalcis,  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Men- 
nasus,  already  mentioned  above  under  Ahila,  was  then  lord.' 
Strabo  likewise  speaks  of  Chalcis  in  connection  with  Heliopolis, 
ns  subject  to  the  same  Ptolemy.*  This  Ptolemy  was  succeed 
by  his  son,  the  earlier  Lysanias ; whose  possessions,  after  his 
murder  by  Antony,  were  &rm^  by  Zenodorus,  as  already 
related.*  Many  years  Ihter,  the  emperor  Claudius  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  51,  ^stowed  Chalcis  on  Herod,  a brother 
of  the  elder  [Herod]  Agrippa  with  the  title  of  king ; and  gave  him 
also  the  oversight  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  right  of 
appointing  the  high  priests.'  After  his  death,  about  A.  D.  48, 
Cl^cis  went  to  his  nephew,  the  younger  Agrippa,  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Acts.’  He  held  it  during  four  years  ; and  was  then 
transferred,  with  the  title  of  king,  to  the  provinces  formerly 
held  by  Philip,  his  Other’s  uncle,  and  afterwards  by  his  father, 
viz.  Batanea,  Trachonitis,  Abilene,  and  others.*  The  further 
fortunes  of  Chalcis  are  unknown. 

The  preceding  notices,  and  especially  the  march  of  Pompey, 
go  to  show,  that  Chalcis  under  Lebanon  was  situated  in  the 
Bokd'a  south  of  Ba’albek.'*  Its  probable  connection  with  Ahila 
also  implies  a position  near  the  passes  of  Anti-Lebanon.  All 
these  circumstances  point  to  the  strong  fortress  at  'Anjar  as  the 


* Seetzen,  Relsen  I.  p.  M2.  Burckhaidt 
p.  8.  Lord  Liodaay  in  18S7,  Letters  II.  p. 
875.  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac. 
Nor.  1848,  p.  761.  The  spot  is  also  men* 
tioDed  in  I>r  Smith's  manuscript  Joomnl, 
1844 ; and  is  merely  nuned  by  P.  Wolfe 
in  1847.  p.  187. 

* Joa.  B.  J.  1.  9.  2,  ry  AtfiJofp 

XaAidf.  Antt  14.  7.  4. 

* Joa.  Antt  14.  8.  3. 

* See  abore,  p.  488. — Joa.  Antt  14.  7. 
i.  B.  J.  1.  9.  8. 

* Strabo  16.  2.  10.  p.  758.  Strabo  here 
meotiooa,  that  this  Ptolemy  was  in  posses 
u<m  of  the  plain  Marias  and  the  moon* 
tainons  tract  of  the  Itureans ; comp.  ibid. 

You  m.— 42* 


§f  17.  18.  p.  755.  It  ia  hence  probable 
t^t  Strabo's  plain  of  Marayas  vaa  the 
Bhkk'a ; and  then  the  Chalois  of  the  latter 
passage  is  the  same  with  the  preceding. 

* ^ above,  p.  488. 

' Joa.  Antt  19.  5.«  L ib.  19.  a 1.  a 
ib.  20.  1.  8. 

* Job.  B.  j.  2.  12.  l.-<Acta  25,  la  o.  2a 

* Joa  Antt  20.  7.  1. 

" There  was  another  andent  CbakiS) 
DOW  Kinnesertn,  a few  miles  sonth  of 
Aleppo ; Abnlfed.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  117. 
land  pointed  ont  the  distanction  between 
the  two  cities ; Palieet  p.  815.  Cellnrina 
oonfonnded  them  ; Notit  Orb.  II.  pp.  86^ 
864. 
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remains  of  the  ancient  Chalcis.  Nor  are  there  any  other  like 
remains  in  all  the  valley,  which  can  be  referred  to  it.' 

From  the  min  of  'Anjar,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  dne  east 
to  the  great  formtain,  Neba’  'Anjar,  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon  ; 
called  also  sometimes  Birket  'Anjar,  as  rising  in  a small  reservoir 
or  pool  Here  we  found  our  tent  already  pitched  some  rods 
below  the  fountain,  on  green  grass,  in  the  meadow-like  tract, 
through  which  the  copious  river  already  cuts  its  way  in  a deep 
winding  channel.'  The  fountain  is  quite  large  ; not  as  abun- 
dant indeed  as  those  of  Ffjeh  and  TeU  el-K&dy ; but  nearly  or 
quite  equal  to  that  at  B&ni&s.  It  issues  just  at  the  foot  of 
Anti-Lebanon  ; but  yet  high  enough  above  the  low  plain  to 
drive  some  half  a dozen  mills.  The  strata  of  the  moimtain  here 
dip  under  the  plain  ; and  the  water  boils  up  in  its  Birkeh,  which 
is  lined  with  masonry,  just  in  front  of  the  dip.  From  this  po(d 
the  river  descends  upon  the  mills,  and  then  rushes  away  to  the 
alluvial  tract  below  ; where  its  course  at  first  is  W.  N.  \V.  The 
water  is  limpid  and  fine.  Buins  of  walls  and  foundations  of 
lar^  hewn  stones  are  seen  around  the  pool  There  may  once, 
pe^aps,  have  been  a temple  here  ; though,  possibly,  these  may 
be  the  ruins  of  an  elevated  reservoir  for  raising  the  water,  so  as 
to  conduct  it  to  the  neighbouring  town  and  fortress. 

Neba'  'Anjar  is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  a partially 
intermitting  fountain.  Burckhardt  was  told  by  the  people 
the  mills,  tl^t  the  water  “ stops  at  certain  peric^,  and  resumes 
its  issue  ftom  under  the  rock  eight  or  ten  times  in  a day."' 
According  to  Mr  Thomson  “ there  is  at  ail  times  a large  stream 
boiling  up  ; but  at  irregular  periods  there  is  a sudden  and  great 
increase  of  water  ; sometimes  only  once  a day  ; while  at  other 
times  the  increase  occurs  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  times  a day."  ‘ 
We  also  made  inquiry  ; and  the  reply  was,  that  the  fountain 
never  wholly  intermits  ; but  varies  every  few  hours  in  the  quan- 
tity it  sends  forth.  Still,  as  no  traveller  has  personally  observed 
the  phenomenon,  and  the  reports  vary,  the  question  arose  in  my 
mind,  whether,  after  all,  the  occasional  rise  of  water  in  the 
Birkeh  is  perhaps  anything  more,  than  would  naturally  occur 
on  shutting  it  off  suddenly  from  one  or  more  of  the  mills.' 

^ The  son  th#  remarks  in  the  text  of  MeUel  W.  S.  W.  *Anjer,  the  mine,  W. 
mnj  be  found  in  ^e  Bibliotheen  Seora  Zehlen  N.  20^  W.  Neb/  Za'ur,  Wei/ 
for  Feb.  1848,  pp.  90,  91 ; with  a further  and  village,  N.  60’  W.  dift 
reference  to  the  subject  in  the  same  work  for  ' Trav.  p,  9. 

Not.  1848,  p.  761. — Ritter  likewise  mstn>  * In  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  pp.  760,  761. 
tains  the  identity  of  *Anjar  with  Chalcis ; * So  far  as  I know,  the  fountain  has 

Erdk.  XVII.  pp.  188-187.  Yet  mistaking  been  described  ool/  b/  Burckhardt  and 
m/  language  in  one  place  (p.  761)  for  that  W.  M.  Thomson  ; see  the  two  next  piw- 
cf  Hr  Thomson,  he  erroneouslv  ascribes  to  ceding  notea.  Seetxen  mentions  it  brieflr; 
the  latter  tlie  first  suggestion  of  Chalcis.  Reisen  1.  p.  263.  Comp.  Ititter,  Erdk. 

* Bearings  fh>m  Neba*  'Anjar : Temple  XVU  p.  18L 
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Abulfeda  speaks  of  the  stream  from  Neba’  'Anjar  as  “ a large 
liver  that  runs  into  the  BOka’a.” ' As  he  nowhere  else  alludes 
to  a river  in  the  BQkfi'a,  it  would  seem  that  he  held  this  foun- 
tain to  be  the  head  of  the  Ltt&ny,  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
describes  the  Barada  as  springing  from  Fijeh  ; regarding  not  the 
remotest,  but  the  most  copious  fountain  as  the  source  of  the 
river.’  The  stream  from  Neba'  'Anjar,  enlarged  by  the  waters 
of  the  two  lesser  fountains  further  north,  is  usually  much  larger, 
at  the  junction,  than  that  of  the  Lithny ; the  more  northern 
sources  of  which  in  summer  become  exhausted  in  the  plain.' 
Neba'  'Anjar  is  regarded  by  the  natives  as  the  source  of  the 
river.* 

At  this  place  a branch  of  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  the 
Bukfi'a  runs  up  between  the  southern  line  of  hills  and  another 
which  (as  we  shall  see)  begins  further  north  ; it  reaches  quite  to 
the  ba^  of  Anti-Lebanon ; and  thus  forms  an  outlet  for  the 
stream  from  the  fountains.  I am  not  aware,  that  the  elevation 
of  this  portion  of  the  BakH'a  has  ever  been  ascertained.  That 
of  Zahleh,  two  and  a half  hours  distant,  is  given  by  Dr  De  Forest 
at  three  thousand  and  seventy-one  feet ; * by  Russegger  at  three 
thousand  and  ninety- three  English  feet  ;*  so  that  at  Neba’  'Anjar 
the  elevation  cannot  well  be  over  three  thousand  feet.  Hence  it 
would  follow,  that  'Ain  Barada,  in  the  plain  of  Zebedfiny,  is 
only  some  six  hundred  feet  higher  than  Neba'  'Anjar  in  the 
Bdk4'a.  The  level  of  the  Bilkh’a  rises  gradually  towards  the 
north  almost  to  Lebweh  ; and  its  elevation  at  the  water-shed,  as 
compared  with  the  barometrical  measurement  at  Ba'albek, 
cannot  be  less  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  In  its 
general  character,  therefore,  this  great  valley  is  a vast  and  lofty 
mountain  cleft,  eight  or  nine  miles  wide  ; and  the  summits  by 
which  it  is  shut  in,  as  viewed  from  its  plain,  have  from  three  to 
feur  thousand  feet  less  of  altitude,  than  as  seen  fiom  the  Medi- 
terranean and  its  shores. 

Wednesday,  June  9th. — The  river,  as  it  flowed  by  our  tent, 
was  running  in  a channel  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  with  perpendic- 
ular banks ; and  was  not  easily  fordable.  In  order  to  proceed 
northwards  we  returned  to  the  nulls,  and  there  forded  the 
stream,  which  was  rushing  down  in  several  channels.  Leaving 
the  mills  at  6.35,  we  kept  along  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon  ; and 

' Tab.  SjT.  p.  20.  See  abore,  p.  496,  n.  3.  * So  Dr  Smith,  BibL  Bes.  1st  edit  IIL 

* For  this  principle,  u applied  in  the  App.  p.  148. 

ose  of  the  Barada,  see  above,  p.  477 ; * Ma  Letter. 

also  in  the  case  of  the  Jordan,  pp.  412,  413  * Hussegger*!  ^>ecificatioD  is  2900  Paris 

sq.  Comp.  Ritter  XVIL  p.  180.  feet ; Trav.  I.  p.  697. — Rosse^ePs  results 

* Bnrckhardt  describes  the  sbaam  from  with  the  barometer,  as  compared  with 
*Anjar,  in  September,  as  having  “ more  those  of  Mr  Porter  with  the  aneroid,  seem 
tiiAD  triple  the  volume  of  water  3 the  Ll-  to  be  a handled  feet  or  more  greater ; seo 
tAnj  i”  p.  3.  So  too  Mr  Robson’s  Kc^ea.  above,  p.  463|  n.  h. 
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came  at  6.55  to  Neba’  Shemsln,  the  other  chief  fotmtaia  in  this 
r^on.  This,  though  not  more  than  one  third  as  large  as  Neba' 
'Anjar,  is  yet  a fine  fountaiiL  ■ It  bursts  forth  under  strata  of 
rocks,  which  dip  under  the  plain  at  an  angle  of  45°  or  more  ; 
and  flows  off  into  the  low  alluvial  tract  to  join  the  stream  from 
'Anjar.  On  the  south  side  of  the  fountain  are  the  square  fonn~ 
dations  of  some  rude  modem  structure.  About  half  an  hoar 
further  north  is  another  smaller  fountain,  called  Neba’  Beida. 
It  lies  west  of  our  road  ; and  was  said  to  be  only  a fourth  part 
as  large  as  Neba’  Shemsin.  Its  small  stream  runs  also  to  tbe 
river  from  'Anjar.  These  three  fountains  were  all  we  could  hear 
of  in  the  region  of  'Anjar.* 

As  we  advanced,  there  was  on  our  left,  at  7.15,  a high  Tell, 
a quarter  of  a mile  distant,  standing  isolated  in  the  plain.  Half 
a mile  north  of  it  beg^  another  range  of  hills,  lying  parallel  to 
the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  similar  to  those  south  of  Mejdel ; 
and,  like  them,  shutting  in  a narrow  and  elevated  valley.  These 
hills  continue,  with  some  little  intenuption  and  irregularity  near 
Neby  Shit,  all  the  way  to  Ba’albek,  where  they  disappear ; that 
place  being  situated  just  at  their  northern  extremity.  Their 
general  direction,  like  that  of  Anti-Lebanon,  is  about  N.  £.  by 
N.  Our  course  to-day  was  nearest  N.  40°  E. 

At  7.35,  Zahleh,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  was  seen 
in  a line  with  the  south  end  of  the  range  of  hills.  We  soon 
after  struck  a great  road,  coming  down  from  Zebedfiny  to  Kefr 
Zebad  just  before  us,  and  passing  on  around  the  southern  hill  to 
join  the  BeirAt  road  below  Mekseh.  This  is  a branch  of  the  road 
already  mentioned  as  leading  across  the  mountain  from  Zebed&ny 
to  Zahleh.*  At  8 o’clock  we  reached  Kefr  Zebad.  This  village, 
like  our  road,  lies  on  the  east  of  the  line  of  hills,  within  the 
narrow  higher  valley,  which  is  here  drained  towards  the  south. 
The  hills  on  the  left  arc  high  in  this  part ; and  on  one  of  them, 
a conical  point  called  Jebel  esh-Sha’ir,  are  said  to  be  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  building ; but  no  columns.  At  8.20  the  small 
village  of  'Ain  was  on  our  right.'  Tbe  next  place  is  Kuseiyeh, 
a large  village  at  the  top  of  the  acclivity,  opposite  to  the  water- 
shed of  the  narrow  valley.  We  passed  through  it  at  8.55.  On 
the  hill  side  to  the  left,  above  the  village,  are  the  foundations,  and 
one  or  two  courses  of  the  walls  of  some  structure  apparently 
ancient,  about  forty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide.  The  stones  are 
well  dressed ; and  may  perhaps  be  the  remains  of  a small 
temple.  There  is  no  appearance  of  columns.  At  Kuseiyeh  the 


' Burckhnrdt  speaks  of  a fourth  foon> 
tain,  which  he  heard  of  but  did  not  Tint, 
stQl  an  hour  further  north ; p.  9.  It  may 
exist  in  one  of  the  Tillages ; but  has  no 
oosmecdon  with  'Aigar. 


* See  abore,  p.  486. 

* Dr  De  Forest  saw  at  *Ain  a CorinUiiaa 
capital,  az»d  some  antique  hewn  stones; 
Jonm.  of  Am.  Or.  Soo.  IQ.  p.  860l 
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direct  road  from  Zebed&ny  to  Zahleh  comes  down  from  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  passes  on  through  a notch  in  the  line  of  hills  into 
the  great  plain.' 

At  9.15  there  was  on  our  left  a deep  gap  in  the  line  of  hills, 
through  which  we  had  a fine  view  of  the  great  plain  below.  In 
it,  just  in  the  nook  of  the  hills  beneath  ns,  was  the  village  of 
Hashmush  a quarter  of  a mile  distant ; said  to  have  near  it  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  structure.  We  came  at  9.25  to  the  village 
of  Deir  el-Ghflzal,  lyin^  high  on  the  eastern  slo{^  of  the  line  of 
hills  ; or,  rather,  on  a ndge  between  two  of  the  hiUs  ; while  from 
it  a Wady  runs  down  steeply  westwards  to  the  BQk&’a.  Just 
out  of  the  village  and  above  it,  looking  down  into  the  deep 
Wady  and  out  over  the  great  plain,  are  the  massive  foundations 
of  an  ancient  temple,  with  fragments  of  two  large  columns. 
Many  of  the  stones  of  the  temple  have  rolled  far  down  into  the 
valley.  Among  these  is  a small  altar,  with  an  inscription  only 
just  legible  enough  to  see  that  it  was  in  Greek.  Here  we  stopped 
twenty  minutes. 

Setting  oflF  again  at  9.45,  our  general  course  still  N.  40°  E. 
we  came  at  10  o’clock  to  Ba’ith,  a small  village  on  a lower  hill.* 
Beyond  it  the  water-bed  of  this  northern  part  of  the  higher 
narrow  plain  turns  W.  N.  W.  and  passes  out  into  the  BQk&’a. 
We  crossed  it  at  10.10 ; it  is  called  Wady  Sahtir.  The  hills 
now  continue  as  low  spurs  running  out  fix>m  Anti-Lebanon,  and 
terminating  sometimes  in  bluffs.  Crossing  these  spurs  we  came 
at  10.35  to  Masy,  situated  on  a like  hill.  Here,  just  west  of  the 
village,  are  the  remains  of  a moskj  which  seems  anciently  to  have 
been  a church  ; some  say  of  St.  John,  but  I do  not  know  on 
what  authority.  There  are  columns  measuring  twenty-nine 
inches  in  diameter  ; and  at  the  southwest  corner  is  a stone  with 
a Latin  inscription ; but  so  illegible  that  we  could  make  out 
nothing  except  the  name  LONGINUS. — We  now  had  before  us 
the  lower  portion  or  little  plain  of  Wady  Yahfftfeh.  Beyond  it 
we  could  see  our  road  to  Neby  Shit  crossing  a higher  ridge  running 
out  fi?om  Anti-Lebanon,  and  terminating  in  a nigh  Tell  west  of 
the  road  ; the  course  of  this  latter  being  about  N.  N.  E.  On  the 
right.  Wady  Yahftlfeh  was  seen  breaking  down  through  the  low 
outer  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  by  a wUd  gorge. 

Leaving  Musy  at  11  o’clock,  we  descended  steeply  into  the 
little  plain  of  Wady  Yahfflfeh ; and  came  at  11.10  to  its  pretty 
stream,  here  tolerably  large,  and  well  used  up  for  irrigatioiL 
The  road  follows  up  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  almost  to  the 
village  of  Yahfafeh,  situat^  near  the  mouth  of  the  gorge ; and 

* Se«  ftboTe,  p.  486.  Tunot;”  Joorn.  of  Am.  Or.  Soc.  HI.  p. 

* Here  Dr  De  Forest  found  “ small  Co>  8G0. 
tiBthiaa  capitals  aod  iragments  of  col- 
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then  turns  up  a ralley  towards  the  north.  Having  no  guide  ws 
mistook  the  way,  and  climbed  the  hill  directly  without  a path  ; 
but  came  to  the  road  again  about  forty  rods  west  of  the  village. 
We  now  crossed  the  high  ridge  before  us,  having  the  high  Tell 
on  our  left ; and  descending  and  crossing  a deep  valley  on  the 
other  side,  running  out  N.  by  W.  we  ascended  to  Neby  Shit  on 
our  right,  reaching  it  at  12.15.  Here  we  looked  round  for  a 
shady  place  for  lunch  and  rest ; and  finding  an  unoccupied 
house  newly  whitewashed,  we  took  possession  of  the  porch,  and 
made  ourselves  comfortable.  The  owner  saw  us,  and  kept 
watch  at  a distance.  It  seems  the  Turkish  ofiicers  take  posses- 
sion of  houses  when  they  please,  and  compel  the  people  to  serve 
them.  The  owner  therefore  kept  thus  aloof ; but  on  our  invita- 
tion he  came  and  sat  with  us,  and  made  us  quite  at  home. 

Neby  Shit  (Seth)  is  a very  large  village,  lying  half  way  up 
the  western  decUvity  of  the  western  and  lowest  ridge  of  Anti- 
Lebanon.  Lower  down,  directly  north,  on  a rocky  ledge  next 
the  plain,  lies  the  village  er-Rumfidy,  a mile  and  a half  distant. 
Below  it,  on  this  side  of  the  ledge,  is  a deep  well  cultivated  val- 
ley running  out  southwest  to  the  BQk&’a.  The  village  of  Neby 
Shit  takes  its  name  from  a conspicuous  Wely  of  the  “ Prophet 
Seth ; ” whose  body,  according  to  Muslim  tradition,  is  here 
deposited.  Near  by  is  a good  moek.  The  view  from  this  village 
is  extensive  towards  the  north  along  the  great  valley ; whfie 
opposite  is  Lebanon  with  its  rugged  sides  and  snow-crowned 
summits. 

Here  at  Neby  Shit  comes  in  one  of  the  main  roads  leading 
from  Zebed&ny  to  Ba'albek.  It  has  already  been  described  fix>m 
Zebed&ny  as  far  as  to  Sfirghfiya.‘  Thence  it  follows  down  the 
stream  of  Wady  Haura  (or  Sflrghfiya)  half  an  hour,  to  its  junction 
with  the  stream  coming  down  Wady  Ma’rabftn  from  the  north- 
east ; which  latter  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge.  The  village 
of  Ma’rabfin  is  situated  a large  half  hour  up  this  valley,  in  a 
meadow-like  basin  with  many  fniit  trees ; similar  to  the  plains 
of  Zebedftny  and  Sfirghftya,  with  which  it  lies  nearly  in  the 
same  line.  Below  the  junction,  the  valley  takes  the  name  of 
Wady  Yahffifeh,  which  cuts  its  way  through  the  western  ridge 
to  the  plain  below  by  a winding  rugged  chasm,  often  between 
precipices  and  everywhere  narrow.  Its  general  course  is  about 
northwest,  till  half  an  hour  from  Neby  Shit  it  turns  westward 
through  its  gorge  above  Yahfftfeh  to  the  plain.  The  road  fol- 
lows the  chasm  till  in  sight  of  Yahfttfeh  ; and  then  ascends  and 
crosses  the  ridge  to  Neby  Shit.  The  whole  distance  from  Stir- 
ghiiya  to  the  latter  village  is  about  two  hours  and  a quarter.* 

' See  above,  p.  486.  * J.  L Porter,  in  BibUotli.  Sacra,  1854,  pi  660. 
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At  this  point  too,  may  be  said  to  tenninate  the  western  or 
outer  ridge  of  Anti- Lebanon,  lying  west  of  the  plain  of  Zebedany, 
through  which  also  Wady  Yahfftfeh  has  broken  its  chasm.  Tins 
ridge  thus  far  has  gradually  become  lower  and  lower ; and  here, 
turning  more  to  the  northeast,  it  runs  into  and  unites  with  the 
next  and  higher  range,  that  of  Blhd&n.  This  latter  is  strictly 
the  back-bone  of  Anti- Lebanon.  Running  here  about  N.  by  E. 
it  thus  comes  out  to  the  Bflk&’a ; and  slowly  converging  with 
Lebanon  it  gradnally  contracts  the  breadth  of  the  Bflka’a  in  its 
northern  part  beyond  Ba'albek.' 

From  Neby  Shit  northwards,  the  eastern  part  (at  least  one 
fourth)  of  the  B&kfi’a  is  a terrace  or  higher  plain,  sometimes 
with  hills,  lying  along  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains.  It  is 
skirted  on  the  west,  towards  the  lower  plain,  by  a line  of  hills  ; 
but  with  wide  openings  and  many  interruptions.  The  surface 
of  the  terrace  slopes  towards  the  west ; but  is  irregular,  gravelly, 
and  almost  a desert. 

We  set  off  from  Neby  Shit  at  1.25,  and  made  a great 
descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  under  RumMy  ; here  are 
fruit  trees  and  other  cultivation.  Leaving  Rumady  on  its  hill 
above  us  on  the  left,  and  ascending  gradually,  we  came  out  upon 
the  terrace,  and  proceeded  along  the  half  desert  plain  and 
among  the  Mils.  At  2.45  the  roc%  and  desert  channel  of  Wady 
Shabat,  with  a small  stream,  cut  its  way  down  through  the 
terrace,  by  a very  deep  and  rugged  chasm  from  the  mountain  to 
the  lower  plain.  This  valley  has,  its  commencement  not  far 
from  Wady  Ma’rabhn  ; and  a more  northern  road  from  Silrghaya 
to  Ba’albek  leaves  the  Yahfhfeh  road  at  the  bridge ; posses  up 
Wady  Ma’rabhn  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour ; then 
crosses  a low  ridge  into  Wady  Shabat,  and  follows  down  the 
latter  for  a time  northwest ; when,  leaving  it  gradually  and  pass- 
ing over  najeed  rocky  slopes,  it  joins  our  road  twenty  min- 
utes beyond  where  we  crossed  the  Wady.  We  came  to  this 
junction  at  3.05.  This  road  is  said  to  be  not  longer  than  that 
by  Neby  Shit ; while  it  is  better  and  more  level,  though  less 
interesting  than  the  other.  There  are  no  rocky  bills  to  cross ; 
and  no  narrow  and  difficult  defiles  to  wind  through.* 

At  3.10  the  village  of  Bereitfin  bore  from  us  W.  by  N.  about 
a mile  distant,  on  the  south  side  of  a gap  in  the  line  of  hills. 
Here  are  many  ancient  sepulchres.  Keeping  on  over  the  desert 
tract,  at  4 o’clock  another  deep  and  rugged  chasm,  like  the 
former,  passed  down  through  the  terrace,  called  here  Wady  et- 
Taiyibeh,  from  a village  further  down  between  the  hills  ; though 

* J.  L.  Porter,  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1654,  Zebed&ny  to  Ba'albek,  tboogfa  bia  descrip- 
pp.  660,  66 1 . — I suppose  this  to  be  the  tion  is  not  d^nite ; Lands  of  the  Bible, 
rente  b^  which  Dr  Wilson  travelled  from  11.  pp.  375,  876. 
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■we  heard  also  the  name  of  Wady  Hijrabfin  applied  to  its  npper 
part.  At  4.35  there  was  a fork  of  the  road  ; one  branch  going 
more  to  the  right  to  the  fountain  of  Ba’albek,  while  we  took  the 
other,  turning  down  more  to  the  left  through  an  open  gap  in  the 
hills.  In  the  bottom  of  this  gap  we  passed  at  4.45  the  little 
village  and  fountain  of  ’Ain  Burday.  Following  now  the  base  of 
the  next  hill,  we  came  at  5 o’clock  to  the  town  of  Ba’albek, 
situated  at  the  northwestern  extremity  and  angle  of  the  hi^ 
terrace  and  line  of  hills,  which  here  break  down  and  cease; 
while  an  arm  of  the  alluvial  plttin  runs  up  eastward  to  the 
fountain. 

The  road  which  we  had  thus  taken  from  Mfisy  by  Neby  Shit, 
and  indeed  quite  from  ’Anjar,  had  virtually  led  us  out  of  the 
Bok&’a  ; so  that,  properly  speaking,  we  were  the  whole  day  long 
not  in  the  great  plain  at  all ; but  on  higher  ground  east  of  the 
line  of  hills.  Tlus  smaller  side  valley  is  a singpilar  formation ; 
and  may  be  said  to  extend /rom  Wady  et-Teim  to  Ba’albek,  with 
interruptions  mainly  at  ’Anjar  and  Neby  Shit.  The  great  plain 
itself,  as  seen  through  the  openings  in  the  hills,  is  superbly  rich 
and  beautiful ; a gem  lying  deep  in  its  setting  of  mountains, 
and  fringed  with  the  brilliant  snows  of  Lebanon.  The  Boka’a 
thus  far  is  everywhere  well  watered.  The  mountains  begin 
further  south  to  converge  and  make  it  narrower;  and  north 
of  Ba’albek  its  character  is  wholly  changed. 

From  Mdsy  northwards  there  is  another  road,  leading  al(»g 
the  western  base  of  the  line  of  hills,  and  of  course  skirting  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  great  plain.'  After  crossing  the  stream 
of  TahfCifeh  it  ascends  a steep  hill ; and,  leaving  the  village  of 
KOna  ten  minutes  on  the  right,  passes  along  a shallow  valley 
west  of  the  high  Tell  mentioned  above  ; and  reaches  in  forty-five 
minutes  a pl^e  of  quarries  and  excavated  tombs.  Fifteen 
minutes  further,  across  the  valley  running  out  below  Neby  Shit, 
is  the  village  of  Sir’in  ; and  in  twenty  minutes  more  the  road 
passes  west  of  and  under  ROmady.  Then  follows  Tflbshdr  in 
fifteen  minutes ; 'Ain  el-Kuneiseh  in  ten  minutes  more,  a modem 
hamlet  on  the  left  ; and,  after  still  twenty-five  minutes  one  comes 
to  Bereitfin.  Thence  to  Taiyibeh  is  thirty-five  minutes ; at 
forty-five  minutes  further  the  village  of  Dhris  is  ten  minutes 
on  the  left  ;*  and  another  half  hour  brings  the  traveller  to  Ba’al- 
bek. 


* This  road  was  taken  bj  Dr  De  Forest 
in  trBTelling  from  Ba'altek  to  *Anjar; 
Joom.  of  Am.  Or  Soa  IIL  pp.  358, 859. 
^Schubert  also  followed  the.  same  road, 
at  least  from  Sirin,  which  he  writes  Za- 
rain ; IIL  p.  814. 

* Dhrii  is  on  the  direct  road  between 


Zahleh  and  Ba*albek.  Kear  this  tillage  h 
what  might  seem  to  be  a small  temple 
described  hj  Borckhardt  as  sammDJedby 
eight  beantifiil  granite  columns ; Trat.  pp. 
1 1,  12.  But,  according  to  0.  t.  Kicbter,  t^ 
columns  are  merely  {danted  in  the  ground 
without  order,  and  one  or  more  of  them 
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The  ancient  quarries  of  Ba'albek  are  in  the  western  hose  of 
the  last  hill,  eight  or  ten  minutes  south  of  the  town  and  temples. 
Here  may  still  he  seen  the  mode  of  quarrying  the  ordinaiy  stones 
used  for  the  massiTe  structures  of  the  adjacent  city.  They  were 
ordinarily  hewn  out  from  the  perpendicular  &ce  of  the  rock  in 
an  upright  position,  by  cutting  away  an  inteiral  of  about  six 
inches  ^tween  them  and  the  rock  behind  and  at  the  sides ; 
leaving  them  half  hewn  or  smoothed.  Many  such  stones,  so 
separated  except  at  the  bottom,  still  stand  there  like  massive 
square  pillars.  In  the  same  hill,  neater  the  city,  are  several 
sepnlch^  excavations. 

The  great  stone  of  all,  so  celebrated  by  travellers,  lies  in  a 
slanting  position,  in  a direction  from  east  to  west.  We  measured 
it  as  follows : 

TmL  Iiv 

Length  . . . 68  A 

Width 17  2 

Height  . . . • . . 14  7 

For  what  particular  spot  tliis  stone  was  intended,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  ; as  there  would  seem  to  be  no  place  for  it  in  the  plan  of  the 
present  structures.  In  judging  of  it  as  it  now  lies,  the  actual 
dimensions  seem  absolutely  incredible.  A person  approaching 
takes  for  granted  that  he  can  place  his  hand  upon  the  top  of  it ; 
but  finds  himself  on  trial  falling  short  by  at  least  one  haJf. 

On  the  low  ridge  or  swell  between  this  last  hill  and  a small 
knoll  perh^s  half  a mile  further  north,  stand  the  two  larger 
temples.  The  ancient  city  wall  runs  from  their  southwestern 
comer  in  an  easterly  direction  up  the  hill  to  near  its  top  ; ' thence 
northwards  down  the  lull  and  far  into  the  plain  which  extends 
towards  the  fountain  ; and  then  north  of  west  to  the  said  knoIL 
The  fourth  side  we  did  not  trace.  The  wall  was  faced  with 
hewn  stones,  and  had  square  towers  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
whole  construction  reminded  me  much  of  the  walls  and  towers  at 
'Anjar ; except  that  the  area  here  enclosed  is  much  more  ex- 
tensive. The  walls  and  towers  are  now  in  ruins  ; and  the  modem 
town,  which  lies  mostly  on  the  east  of  the  temples,  is  nothing 


bottom  Qpw&rds ; forming  a Muslim  Tur- 
bob  or  Welj;  pw  80.  So  too  Lt  CoL 
Squiro,  in  Walpole's  Trarels  in  various 
Countries  of  the  East^  p.  807.  The  like 
conclusion  is  expressed  still  more  definiteljr 
and  etrongl/  by  De  Sanlcy ; Narrat.  II.  p. 
689.  It  is  obviously  the  same  structure, 
which  Pooocke  more  than  a century  ago 
speaks  of  as  a MahometaQ  sepulchre  of 
an ofrtagon figure;**  II. Lp.  108.  Tbefina 
VoL.  m.— 43 


columns  were  of  couiae  brought  from  Ba'- 
albek. 

^ In  the  angle  formed  by  the  ciW  waU 
on  this  hill,  formerly  stood  the  Done  col- 
umn described  by  Pococke  and  Wood; 
Pococke  II.  L p.  107.  Wood  p.  17.  It 
had  already  been  overthrown  in  1802; 
Squire  in  Walpole's  Travels  in  the  East,  pi. 
806.  The  remains  are  described  by  De 
Saulcy ; Narrat.  IL  p.  616  sq. 
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more  than  a mean  village  of  larger  size.'  There  are  here  many 
trees  of  various  kinds,  especially  -walnut  trees. 

The  large  and  beautiful  fountain  of  Ba’albek  is  fifteen 
minutes  south  of  east  from  the  temples,  in  its  own  sweet  valky 
or  depression  in  the  plain  ; which  here  runs  np  to  the  base  of 
Anti-Lebanon  on  the  north  of  the  hills  and  terrace.  The  whole 
vale  is  rich  and  meadow-like.  The  water  boils  up  in  several 
places  ; two  of  which  are  built  up  with  a low  semicircular  wall 
On  the  stone-work  of  one  of  the  fountains  Maundrell  found  a 
Greek  inscription,  containing  the  name  of  a Christian  bishop.* 
The  water  is  limpid  and  fine,  and  runs  oflf  murmuring  in  a pretty 
river ; as  large  perhaps  as  the  stream  from  Neba'  Shcmsin. 
Just  by  the  fountain  are  the  ruins  of  a mosk,  with  a single 
row  of  columns  along  the  middle ; perhaps  once  connected  by 
arches  and  aidiM  to  support  the  roof.  On  the  north  side  is  a 
square  court.*  The  stream  from  the  fountain  passes  down  to 
the  temples.  Its  natural  channel  is  on  the  north  of  them  ; but 
branches  are  now  carried  along  also  on  the  south  of  the  temples, 
and  supply  water  for  several  mills.  The  whole  stream  is  afte^ 
wards  e.vhaustcd  in  the  plain  by  irriration ; and  none  of  it 
reaches  the  Lit5ny,  unless  in  winter.  The  remotest  permanent 
source  of  the  LitSny  is  understood  to  be  at  a village  called 
Haushbeh,  nearly  west  of  Ba’albek,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon; 
and  the  stream,  an  hour  or  two  below  the  fountain,  is  about  half 
as  large  as  that  of  Ba’albek.* 

The  elevation  of  Ba’albek  above  the  sea,  is,  according  to 
Eussegger,  3496  Paris  feet ; according  to  Schubert,  3572  Pari* 
feet.*  The  medium  is  3584  Paris  feet,  or  3769  feet  EnglisL 

We  pitched  our  tent  on  the  south,  overagainst  the  lesser 
temple,  and  opposite  to  the  usual  entrance  at  the  present  day. 
We  found  here  other  companies  of  travellers  ; and  among  them 
several  artists  diligently  occupied  in  sketching.  One  party  was 
encamped  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  large  court  of  the  great 
temple  itself ; and  we  regretted  that  we  had  not  done  the  same ; 
having  yielded  rather  hastily  to  the  apparent  difficulty  of  bring- 
ing in  our  baggage  animals.  We  gave  ourselves  up  for  the 
evening  to  the  astonishment  and  enjoyment  which  the  wonders 
of  the  scene  inspire  ; leaving  a more  careful  examination  of  the 
details  until  the  next  morning. 


* In  Burckhardt*s  time  Ba*albck  con-> 
tuined  about  seventr  famillea  of  Metawileh, 
and  twenty-five  of  Greek  Cutbolica ; p.  Ifi, 
There  baa  probably  been  little  change 
aince. 

* Maondrell  Joum.  May  5th,  ult. 

* The  amaller  fountain  riaited  by  Barck- 
hardt,  which  be  calls  J&sb,  is  higher  np  on 


the  side  of  Anti-Lebanon ; Trar.  p 1& 
We  neither  saw  it,  nor  heard  it  spoken  ot 

* So  Mr  Robaoo,  who  had  visited  thi 
foantain,  and  crossed  the  stream  some  dis> 
tance  further  down.  Comp.  Borckhardt 
Trav.  p.  10. 

* Hussegger  Reisen  L p.  702.  Schobset 
ni  p.  822. 
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THE  TEMPLES. 

The  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  now  constitute  the  wonder- 
ful attractions  of  Ba’albek,  are  two  in  number  ; the  greater  and 
the  lesser.'  The  former,  with  its  magnificent  peristyle  and  vast 
courts  and  portico,  extended  a thousand  feet  in  length  iiom  east 
to  west.  It  stands  upon  an  artificial  vaulted  platform,  elevated 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  adjacent  country.  Besides 
the  dilapidated  ruins  of  the  courts  and  portico,  there  now  remain 
only  the  six  southwestern  columns  of  the  lofty  peristyle ; and 
these  are  still  the  crowning  glory  of  the  place.  The  lesser 
temple  stands  likewise  upon  its  own  similar,  though  less  elevated 
platform.’  It  is  on  the  south  of  the  greater  temple  ; is  parallel 
with  it ; and  its  front  is  a few  feet  east  of  the  eastern  line  of  the 
great  peristyle.  It  had  no  court ; and  its  length  is  less  than  one 
fourth  part  of  that  of  the  greater  temple  with  its  courts.  It  was 
finished,  and  that  most  elaborately,  and  the  larger  portion  of  it 
still  remains  ; while  not  improbably  the  larger  temple  was  never 
completed. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  describe  or  dwell  upon  the  plans  and 
noble  architecture  of  these  ruins.  All  I wish  to  do  is,  in  the 
fewest  words,  to  present  such  a sketch  as  will  enable  the  intelli- 
gent reader  to  gain  a correct  general  idea  of  the  place  ; and 
such  also  as  wiU  put  the  future  traveller  in  a situation  at  once 
to  comprehend  the  outline  of  the  ruins,  and  thus  be  saved 
the  time  and  labour  of  studying  them  out  for  himself  without  a 
guide.  This  last  unfortunately  was  our  own  case.  We  had  with 
us  MaundreU's  work,  which  contains  a tolerable  description  of  the 
lesser  temple,  but  hardly  refers  to  the  greater.  Yet,  since  the 
folios  of  Pococke  and  Wood,  no  traveller,  with  the  exception  of 
Volney,  has  ever  given  a plan  of  the  ruins,  nor  even  a description 
of  their  main  parts  and  features.  We  examined  for  ourselves, 
without  plan  or  guide  ; and  while  I have  since  been  gratified  to 
find  our  results  as  to  the  plan  corresponding  entirely  with  those 
of  Wood  and  Dawkins,  yet  we  should  have  been  great  gainers 
had  we  possessed  even  the  slightest  outline.  True,  whoever 
visits  Ba’albek  in  order  to  study  the  architecture  of  its  remains, 
will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  splendid  and  costly  works 
in  which  they  are  depicted.  But  such  is  not  the  object  of  most 
travellers,  nor  was  it  ours.  I insert  therefore  a mere  outline  of 
the  original  ground-plan  of  the  two  temples,  as  reduced  by  Vol- 
ney from  that  of  Wood  and  Dawkins  ; with  a brief  description. — . 

* The  small  circular  temple  farther  east,  garded  as  standing  apon  the  same  platform 

win  be  noticed  hereafter.  with  the  greater  temple.  Bibli(^.  Sac. 

* It  has  sometiroes  been  erroneously  re-  1848,  p.  85. 
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The  main  material  is  eveiywhere  the  compact  limestone  of  the 
region,  quarried  from  the  adjacent  hills.  ‘ 

' Wood  and  Dawkina  RiUni  of  Baal-  meaaaremf ots ; and  I gire  in  the  tnt 
beo,  fol  Load.  1757,  Plate  III.  Comp,  those  ot  Wo^  and  Dawkiaa,  eaccpt 
also  Vofai^,  n,  p.  216.— We  made  few  where  otherwiee  apedSed. 
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In  respect  to  the  general  plan,  it  must  everywhere  he  home 
in  mind,  that  many  parts,  and  especially  the  sonth  side,  have 
been  greatly  disfigured  and  obscured  by  the  Saracenic  erections 
of  the  middle  ages  ; when  the  whole  area  of  both  temples  was 
converted  into  a Muslim  fortress.* 

The  Great  Temple. — The  eastern  fient  presents  the  re- 
mains of  a magnificent  Portico,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
long,  fianked  at  each  end  by  a square  tower  or  paviliotL  The 
floor  of  the  portico  is  elevated  some  twenty  feet  above  the 
ground  ; and  the  wall  below  it  is  built  of  large  rmdressed  stones ; 
indicating  that  here  was  an  immense  flight  of  steps  leading  up 
into  the  portico.  These  however  have  whoUy  disappeared ; Wv- 
ing  doubtless  been  employed  in  the  Saracenic  wor^. 

The  portico  was  about  thirty-seven  feet  in  depth.  It  had 
twelve  columns  in  front,  of  which  only  the  pedestals  now  remain. 
The  diameter  of  the  columns  was  four  feet  three  inches  ; with  an 
interval  of  nine  and  a half  feet  between  them.  On  two  of  these 
pedestals  were  cut  (with  abbreviations)  the  following  inscrip- 
tions, copied  by  Wood  and  Dawkins,  but  now  nearly  illegible.* 

T.  Magnu  Dili  Beliupolitanu  pro  laluto  AnUmini  Pii  Felieit  Avgutti  et 
Julia  Augutta  matrit  domini  nottri  toHrorum  Sertatut  patria  . ...  eo- 
lumnarutn  dum  erant  >n  muro  inluminata  $aa  peeunia  ex  roto  liienti  an- 
into  tokit. 

II.  Magnu  Diit  neliupolitanU  ....  oriu  domini  nottri  AnUmini  Pii 
Ftlieit  Augutii  et  Julia  Augutta  matrit  domini  noitri  eattrorum  . . . , 
ntoniana  capita  eolumnarum  dum  erant  in  muro  inluminata  tua  peeunia  . . . 

The  pavilions  at  the  ends  of  the  portico  are  built  of  very  large 
stones ; we  measured  the  size  of  one  stone,  twenty-four  feet  five 
inches  long.  They  are  ornamented  on  the  outside  with  a belt  or 
comice  on  the  level  of  the  portico  ; there  are  also  pilasters  at  the 
comers,  and  two  intervening  ones  on  the  sides.  In  front,  near 
the  bottom  of  each,  is  a door  leading  to  the  vaults  beneath  the 
platform.  The  top  of  each  pavilion  has  been  rebuilt  by  the 
Saracens.  On  the  same  level  with  the  portico  is  a square  room 
in  each,  thirty-one  feet  wide  by  thirty-eight  feet  deep  j and 
entered  from  the  portico  by  three  doors.  These  rooms  are  highly 
decorated  with  pilasters,  niches,  cornices,  and  once  probably  with 
statues.  The  same  is  tme  of  the  back  wall  of  the  portico. 

The  great  portal  leading  from  the  portico  to  the  temple 


’ 0q6  of  these  stroctrires  is  % elunisj 
me<lima^Ur  fort,  directly  abatting  upon 
we  front  of  tlie  lesser  temple. 

* These  intcriptioDfl  are  cat  in  the  long 
slender  style  of  letters,  which  is  regarded 
xiamaridng  the  period  of  Septimiua  Severua, 
at  the  close  of  the  second  oeutnry.  M.  De 
VoL.  III.— 43* 


Saulcy  therefore  regards  them  as  a rotiva 
testimonial  in  behalf  of  Marcna  Anrelioa 
Antonimia,  afterwards  Caracalla,  the  aon 
of  Sevems  and  the  empress  Julia  DoroniL 
Narrat.  II.  p.  €23. — M.  De  Sanlcy  con- 
siders the  two  inscriptions  as  being  nearly 
identical 
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courts  is  seventeen  feet  wide.  On  each  side  of  it  is  a smaller 
one,  ten  feet  in  width. 

These  portals  lead  into  the  first  court,  which  is  in  form  a 
Hexagon.  Its  length  between  east  and  west,  from  side  to  side, 
is  about  two  hundi^  feet ; its  breadth  from  angle  to  angle 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  On  the  eastern  side,  and  on 
each  of  the  sides  towards  the  north  and  south,  was  a rectangular 
exedra,  a room  or  recess  like  the  side  chapels  in  Romish 
churches,  with  four  columns  in  front  of  each  ; and  with  smaller 
irregular  rooms  intervening.  The  recess  on  the  east  formed  a 
vestibule  before  the  entrance  fiom  the  portico.  The  exedra 
were  doubtless  roofed  over ; but  all  is  now  in  ruins. 

The  western  side  of  the  Hexagon  was  occupied  by  a broad 
portal  fifty  feet  wide,  with  two  side  portals  each  of  ten  feet, 
leading  into  the  Great  Quadrangle,  the  vast  court  directly  in 
firont  of  the  temple  proper.  This  area  measures  about  four 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  by  about 
three  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  breadth,  including  the  exedra. 
Beginning  at  the  portals  in  the  middle  of  the  east  side,  and  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  north,  we  have  next  to  the  smaller  pwrtal 
an  immense  niche,  eighteen  feet  wide,  intended  apparently  for  a 
colossal  statue.  Then  comes  a rectangular  exedra  with  four 
columns  in  front;  and  this  is  followed  by  a room  next  the 
comer,  closed  up  in  front  except  by  a door.  This  room,  in 
front,  joins  upon  a similar  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  court ; 
and  both  coimect  with  a small  square  room  between  them  in  the 
angle.  Proceeding  west  along  the  north  side  of  the  court,  we 
have  first  a rectangular  exedra  with  four  columns  in  front,  then 
a semicircular  one  with  two  columns  ; and  next,  occupying  the 
middle  of  this  side,  a longer  rectangular  exedra  with  six  col- 
umns in  front.  Then  follows,  as  before,  in  corresponding  order, 
a semicircular  exedra  with  two  columns,  a rectangular  one  with 
four  columns,  and  a room  with  a door  next  the  comer.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  court,  between  this  comer  and  the  great 


thence  along  the  southern  wall,  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
and  exedra  corresponded  entirely  to  those  just  described  along 
the  other  side.  The  exedra  were  thirty  feet  deep  ; and  were 
doubtless  once  roofed  over.  It  was  in  the  fronts  of  these  exedra, 
that  the  columns  of  Syenite  granite  from  Egypt  would  seem  to 
have  been  employed.  Many  of  these  columns,  twenty-nine 
inches  in  diameter,  are  stiU  strewed  around,  especially  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  court.'  Their  bases  and  capitals  are 

' Oue  of  thcM  granite  colamni,  of  the  Saolcj  as  l^in^  in  one  of  the  Taulti  bo- 
■ame  <liameter,  u mentiooed  bj  M.  Do  neath;  NairatiTe  IL  p.  626. 
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Bupposed  by  Wood  to  have  been  of  the  same  material  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  temple.  The  exedrce  were  decorated  within 
and  without  with  pilasters  and  also  with  niches  ; the  latter  hav- 
ing either  scollop  work  above  or  pediments.  Along  the  front 
of  the  exedra  above  was  an  entablature  with  an  elegantly 
sculptured  frieze. — In  the  middle  of  the  western  part  of  this 
court  are  the  remains  of  a raised  platform  or  esplanade ; on 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  two  rows  of  pedestals,  three  in 
a row,  as  if  for  statues  or  sphynxes.  These  remains  are  men- 
tioned by  Volney  ; ' but  not  by  Wood  and  Dawkins. 

Fronting  upon  this  great  quadrangle  was  the  vast  Peristyle, 
measuring  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  length  by  one  hundred 
and  sixty  in  breadth.  On  each  side  were  nineteen  columns, 
with  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order  ;•  and  at  each  end  ten, 
counting  the  comer  columns  twice  ; that  is,  fifty-four  in  all. 
The  diameter  of  these  columns  is  given  by  Wood  as  seven  feet 
at  the  base  and  five  feet  at  top.  Our  measurement  gave  to  some 
of  them  a diameter  of  seven  feet  three  or  also  four  inches.*  The 
distance  between  the  columns  was  usually  eight  feet ; in  the 
middle  of  the  eastern  front,  a little  more.  The  height  of  the 
shafts  was  about  sixty-two  feet,  with  a richly  sculptured  entab- 
lature of  nearly  fourteen  feet  more  ;*  making  in  all  nearly 
seventy-six  feet.*  The  columns  were  mostly  formed  of  three 
pieces  ; many  of  which  now  lie  scattered  on  the  ground.  They 
were  fastened  together  by  iron  pins  or  cramps,  a foot  long  and  a 
foot  thick ; and  sometimes  two  of  these  were  employed,  one 
round  and  the  other  square.*  So  solidly  were  the  parts  thus 
joined  together,  that  in  some  instances  the  frill  of  the  columns 
has  not  separated  them.  One  of  the  most  revolting  forms  of 
the  ruthless  barbarism  under  which  these  splendid  ruins  have 
sufiercd,  is  still  seen  in  the  cutting  and  breaking  away  of  the 
bottom  of  the  columns  yet  standing,  in  order  to  obtain  these 
masses  of  iron  I 

These  rows  of  columns  stood  upon  immense  walls,  built  up 
nearly  fifty  feet  above  the  ground  outside.  The  eastern  wall 
rested  against  the  platform  of  the  grand  quadrangle ; from  which 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  an  ascent  to  the  level  of  the  great 
peristyle.  The  southern  wall  is  now  mostly  covered  by  the 
rubbish  of  ages.  That  on  the  west  is  concealed  by  the  gigantic 
masonry  yet  to  be  described.  The  northern  wall  is  free.  It  is 
built  of  beveUed  stones,  well  wrought  and  finished.  Courses  of 

* Tom.  n.  p.  218.  They  are  also  re-  . ' So  too  Wileon,  Landa  of  the  Bibla^  IL 

ftrred  to  in  Roberto*  Sketohoa,  ExpUn.  of  p.  883.  

Plate : Sattem  Portico,  Baalbec.  * Wood  and  Dawkins,  Plate  XXIU. 

* The  order  of  all  the  oohunna  through-  * Lands  the  Bible,  IL  p.  888. 

OQt  the  temple  and  ooorto,  is  su{^|>oeed  to  * W'ood,  p.  28. 

hare  been  the  Corinthian. 
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longer  stones  alternate  with  layers  of  shorter  ones.  The  thick- 
ness of  these  courses  is  very  uniformly  three  feet  eight  inches  ; 
and  from  the  present  sur&ce  of  the  ground  outside  to  the  pedes- 
tals of  the  large  columns  above,  there  are  thirteen  courses,  or 
about  forty-ei^ht  feet.  In  the  southern  wall  the  courses  of 
stones  were  similar ; and  the  elevation  probably  the  same. 
Whether  on  the  level  of  these  walls  above  there  was  a vaulted 
esplanade,  enclosed  by  the  peristyle  ; whether  this  was  sur- 
mounted by  a ceUa  within  the  latter  ; or  whether  the  esplanade 
and  peristyle  alone  served  the  purpose  of  a vast  h}'paethral 
temple ; can  perhaps  never  be  determined.  It  may  be,  that  the 
latter  is  not  the  least  probable  hypothesia 

This  magnificent  peristyle,  thus  elevated  some  fifty  feet  above 
the  adjacent  country,  form^  of  course  a conspicuous  object  in 
every  direction.  Even  now,  the  six  western  columns  of  its 
southern  side,  the  only  ones  which  yet  remain  upright,  constitute 
the  chief  point  of  attraction  and  wonder  in  all  the  various  views 
and  aspects  of  Ba’albek.  In  the  time  of  Wood  and  Dawkins, 
A.  D.  1751,  nine  columns  were  yet  standing. 

Not  lees  wonderful  than  the  other  parts  of  the  great  temple 
are  the  immense  external  Substrudiema,  by  which  the  walls 
supporting  the  peristyle  are  enclosed  and  covered ; if  indeed 
that  term  can  he  properly  applied  to  huge  masses  of  masonry,  on 
which  nothing  rests.'  This  external  substruction  wall  is  found 
on  the  north  side  and  west  end  of  the  peristyle  ; and  exists  also 
probably  on  the  south  side  beneath  the  mounds  of  rubbish.  It 
is  marked  by  Wood  as  everywhere  twenty-nine  and  a half  feet 
distant  &om  the  walls  supporting  the  columns ; and  as  heii^ 
itself  ten  feet  thick. 

The  most  imposing  of  these  substructions  is  the  western  wall, 
as  viewed  from  the  outside.  It  rises  to  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  columns,  some  fifty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; 
and  in  it  is  seen  the  layer  of  three  immense  stones  celebrated  by 
all  travellers.  Of  these  stones,  the  length  of  one  is  sixty-four 
feet ; of  another,  sixty-three  feet  eight  inches  ; and  of  the  third, 
sixty-three  feet ; in  all  one  hundred  ninety  feet  eight  inches. 
Their  height  is  about  thirteen  feet ; and  the  thickness  apparently 
the  same,  or  perhaps  greater.  They  are  laid  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  groimd  ; and  below  them  are  seven  others  of  like  thick- 
ness, and  extending  somewhat  beyond  the  upper  ones  at  each 
end.’  It  is  obvious,  that  these  huge  blocks  formed  the  covering, 

Tided  masa,  which  U aix^-niDe  feet  in 
length,  thirteen  in  depth,  and  eighteen  in 
brendth;*’  Lands  of  ^e  Bible  U.  p.  361. 
This  statement  I am  nnable  either  to  ooo* 
firm  or  to  contradict  Like  all  former  tra- 
Tellers,  except  Dr  WQaon,  we  observed  no 
each  stone.  « 


Wood  and  Dawkins  mre  to  these  the 
name  of  su6asrmen/,  wt£  a like  question 
as  to  its  strict  proprie^. 

* Dr  Wilson  speaks  here  of  *^one  stone 
orerlooked  both  hj  Maundrell,  and  Wood 
az»d  Dawldns,  prol^Ij  because  irregnlarlj 
cut  in  the  outer  surface,  though  of  nndi* 
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and  marked  the  extent,  of  the  west  end  of  the  great  temple, 
corresponding  to  the  breadth  of  the  vast  eolonnade  above.  The 
wall  extending  from  these  blocks  southwards  is  of  inferior 
materials  and  probably  modem. — It  was  doubtless  these  three 
enormous  stones,  that  gave  to  the  great  temple  its  ancient  epi- 
thet of  Trilithon.' 

On  the  north,  the  substruction  wall  is  only  about  twenty  feet 
in  height,  and  was  never  eompleted.  It  also  is  buUt  up  of 
Cyclopean  work  ; immense  stones  laid  as  brought  from  the  quarry, 
but  never  dress^  smooth.  Here  are  nine  stones,  measuring  on 
an  average  thirty-one  feet  in  length,  nine  feet  seven  inches  in 
breadth,  and  thirteen  feet  in  depth.*  In  speaking  of  the  huge 
block  still  lying  in  the  quarry,  I have  said  that  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  place  for  it  in  the  plan  of  the  present  structures.' 
Still,  it  may  not  be  impossible,  that  the  said  block  was  intended 
to  be  placed  upon  this  very  wall,  in  a line  with  the  similar  course 
at  the  west  end  ; but  for  some  reason  the  work  was  abandoned, 
and  the  wall  left  in  its  present  unfinished  state.  In  this  way, 
the  noble  inner  wall  of  bevelled  stones,  sustaining  the  line  of 
columns  above,  has  remained  open  on  this  side  to  public  view 
and  access. 

Under  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  great  quad- 
rangle, which  project  far  be/ond  the  peristyle  and  the  hexagonal 
court,  are  long  vaulted  passages  extending  quite  through  from 
outside  to  outside.  There  is  at  least  one  like  transverse  passage 
coimecting  them ; and  probably  more.  Other  passages  and 
rooms  beneath  the  platform  are  also  described.*  The  arch  of 
the  vaults  is  circular ; and  on  the  walls  are  seen  fragments  of 
Latin  inscriptions,  and  occasionally  a bust.*  In  the  days  of 
MaundreU  and  also  of  Fococke,  the  only  entianee  to  the  platform 
and  courts  of  the  great  temple  above  was  through  these  vaults  ; 
emerging  somewhere  near  the  lesser  temple.*  The  vaults  we 
did  not  examine,  except  by  looking  in  at  the  entrances. 

Along  the  extern^  face  of  the  northern  wall  of  the  great 
court,  are  seen  oecasionally  bevelled  stones  ; but  not  laid  with 
any  regularity.  Midway  of  the  height  of  this  wall,  some  thirty 
feet  fiom  the  ground,  nms  a belt  or  ledge  like  a comice,  similar 
to  that  on  the  pavilions  in  front.  Opposite  the  middle  of  the 


’ roiki^op^  Chron.  Paach.  L p. 

561  ed.  Din^  p,  303  Par. 

* Lax^  of  Bible  IL  p.  883. 

* See  aboTe,  p.  505. 

* Ritter  Erdk.  XVH.  L p.  286.  H. 
Gqjs»  Relation  H.  p.  24. 

* These  are  mentioned  by  Haondrell,  May 
5tb  ; by  Pococke,  who  speaks  of  Avo  basts, 
n.  i.  p.  Ill  ; by  De  Saalcy  IT,  ^ 626 
^Maondrell  says  that  some  of  the  inecrip- 


tions  are  reversed  ; and  De  Saolcy  reports, 
that  the  bases  of  all  the  sides  are  of  the 
**  gigantic  material  * of  an  earlier  vanlt ; 
p.  625. 

* Maundrell  says:  **Yoa  pass  In  a 
stately  arched  walk  or  pc^tko,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  long,  which  leads  yon 
to  the  [lesser]  temple May  5th.  Poock^ 
U.  Lp.  111. 
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court  is  a small  doorway  with  sculptured  sides,  leading  appar* 
ently  to  the  vaults.  The  southern  wall  of  this  court  was  prob- 
ably similar. 

Lesser  Temple. — This  temple  is  called  the  lesser  only  in 
comparison  with  its  gigantic  neighbour.  With  this  exception, 
it  is  probably  by  far  the  largest  ancient  structure  remaining  in 
western  Syria.  It  stands  upon  its  own  less  elevated  and  vaulted 
platform,  wholly  without  the  area  and  plan  of  the  large  teroplo ; 
and  had  apparently  no  direct  connection  with  it.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  regarded  by  Wood  and  Dawkins  as  coeval  and 
identical  with  that  of  the  great  temple  ; the  order  being  every- 
where Corinthian.  It  had  no  court  whatever  beyond  its  peri- 
style and  porticos. 

This  temple,  as  I have  said,  stands  parallel  with  the  peristyle 
of  the  larger  temple  ; its  front  extending  a few  feet  east  of  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  great  quadrangle.  It  was  approached 
from  the  cast  by  a flight  of  thirty  steps,  having  at  each  end  a 
low  sculptured  wall  surmounted  by  a pedestal  ^teen  feet  high) 
intended  doubtless  for  statues.  This  flight  of  steps  is  described 
by  De  la  Roque  in  A.  D.  1688,  as  if  then  still  existing.'  The 
spot  is  now  covered  by  the  walls  of  the  Turkish  fort. 

The  whole  length  of  this  temple,  including  the  colon- 
nades, is  nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet ; its  breadth  * 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  cella  measures,  on  the 
outside,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  by  eighty-five  feet 
brood.  It  is  surrounded  by  a mamificent  penetyle,  of  fif- 
teen columns  on  each  side  and  eight  at  each  end,  counting 
the  comer  columns  in  both  numbers.  At  the  eastern  end 
there  was  a second  interior  row  of  six  fluted  columns ; and 
then  two  other  columns  between  these  and  the  ends  of  the  side 
walls,  which  are  here  extended  to  form  the  vestibule.'  This 
double  colonnade  formed  the  eastern  portico ; which  is  now 
destroyed,  except  the  pedestals ; and  its  place  partially  covered  by 
the  Turkish  walls.  The  coluums  are  composed  of  two  or  at  most 
three  immense  blocks,  six  feet  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  five  feet  eight  inches  higher  up.  These  blocks  are 
very  closely  joined  together,  so  that  even  the  edge  of  a penknife 
cannot  be  inserted  ; and  were  fastened  by  iron  cramps  or  pins, 
without  cement.  So  solidly  is  this  done,  that  although  one  of 
the  columns  on  the  south  side  has  slipped  from  its  pedestal  and 
fallen  against  the  wall  of  the  cella  with  such  force  as  to  dislodge 
several  of  the  stones,  yet  it  is  itself  unbroken,  and  remains 

’ Toyage  de  Syrie  etc.  I.  p.  lOB,  Amet  the  ends  of  the  two  eide  wells  of  the  tss- 
1738.  Meondrell  in  1697  seys  nothing  of  tibnle.  Nothing  of  this  appears  in  the  plea 
the  stepa.  of  Wood  and  Dawkins ; end  Pococke  also 

* De  la  Roqne  deacribet  foiir  other  col*  questions  De  la  Rooneys  statement ; IL  L 
tunas  of  the  portico,  as  standing  between  p.  108. 
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leaning  against  the  cella^  Here  too  the  bottoms  of  the  columns 
have  been  broken  away,  in  order  to  get  at  the  iron  cramps. 
Along  the  sides  and  west  end,  the  interval  between  the  columns 
is  eight  and  a half  feet ; and  their  distance  from  the  wall  nine 
feet  eight  inches.  In  the  eastern  portico,  the  interval  between 
the  columns  is  the  same  ; except  l^tween  the  middle  columns 
of  each  row,  where  it  is  eleven  and  a half  feet.  The  two  rows 
are  here  nine  and  a half  feet  apart ; and  the  inner  row  is  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  single  columns  ; and  these  again  the 
same  from  the  walls  of  the  vestibule.  The  height  of  the  col- 
umns is  forty-five  feet,  including  the  Corinthian  capitals.  Upon 
them  rested  an  entablature  seven  feet  high,  composed  of  a double 
fiieze  or  comice  elaborately  wrought.'  This  entablature  was 
everywhere  connected  with  the  walls  of  the  cella  by  immense 
slabs  of  stone,  somewhat  concave  below  ; and  having  the  lower 
surface  exquisitely  sculptured  in  fretwork.  In  the  middle  of 
each  slab  is  a hexagon,  enclosing  a bust  or  figure  of  a god,  hero, 
or  emperor ; and  towards  the  comers  of  the  slabs  arc  smaller 
rhomlMids  with  similar  figures.  Among  them  a Leda  and  a 
Ganymede  may  be  distinguished  ; but  all  have  been  more  or  less 
defaced.  These  slabs  thus  formed  a ceiling  of  indescribable 
beauty  over  the  colonnades.  Many  of  the  columns  have  fallen, 
bringing  down  with  them  their  entablatures  and  blocks  of 
ceiling ; and  these  all  lie  scattered  either  singly  or  in  heaps 
below.  At  present  there  are  on  the  south  side  only  four  columns 
still  in  their  place  ; on  the  west,  six  ; and  on  the  north,  nine.* 
In  A.  D.  1751,  there  appear  to  have  been  nine  in  place  upon  the 
south  side,  and  eight  (the  full  number)  at  the  west  end.’ 

The  vestibule  before  the  great  portal  is  twenty-four  and  a 
half  feet  deep.  This  portal  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  temple. 
The  elaborateness  and  exquisite  finish  of  its  sculpture  surjiasses 
anything  found  elsewhere.'  It  is  twenty-one  feet  four  inches 
broad  ; the  height  is  undetermined,  because  of  the  heaps  of 
mbbish  by  which  it  is  blocked  up  below.  The  sides  are  each  of 
a single  stone  with  elegantly  carved  ornaments.  The  top  was 
composed  of  three  huge  blocks,  sculptured  elaborately  on  both 
sides  and  below.  Here  on  the  lower  surfece  is  the  celebrated 
figure  of  the  crested  eagle,  beautifully  wrought,  holding  in  his 
talons  a caducous,  and  in  his  beak  the  strings  of  long  garlands 


‘ Roberts  Sketches  of  the  H0I7  Land; 
Explao.  of  the  Plate:  Western  PorlicOf 
Baalbfc. 

' Roberts  Sketches  ibid. 

* Wood  and  Dawkins  Plates. 

* The  following  is  the  judgment  of  Mr 

Roberts  the  artist : This  is  perhaps  the 

most  elaborate  work,  as  well  as  the  most 


exquisite  in  its  detail,  of  anything  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  The  pencil  can  codtst 
but  a faint  idea  of  its  beauty.  One  scroll, 
alone,  of  acanthus  leaves  with  groups  of 
children  and  panthers  intertwined,  might 
form  a work  of  itself.*  Sketches : 7%t 
Doorway^  Baaibee, 
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extending  on  each  side,  where  the  other  ends  are  home  up  by 
flying  genii.  The  crest  shows  that  this  is  not  the  Roman  eagle ; 
hut,  as  the  same  figure  is  found  in  the  great  temple  of  the  sun 
at  Palmjrra,  Volney  and  others  regard  it  as  the  oriental  eagle, 
consecrated  to  the  sun.*  When  Pococke,  and  also  Wood  and 
Dawkins,  sketched  this  portal,  it  was  still  in  a perfect  state ; 
but  in  the  shock  of  the  earthquake  of  A.  D.  1759,  the  middle 
stone  of  the  lintel  slipped  and  sunk  between  the  two  others,  and 
now  hangs  suspended  by  the  middle.*  The  eagle  is  thus  separa- 
ted from  the  genii  on  each  side. 

The  ctUa  is  without  windows,  or  any  apertures  for  light 
Whether  there  was  ever  a roof  is  perhaps  doubtful.  With  the 
exception  of  its  colonnades,  it  may  have  been  hypethral,  or 
mainly  so.  Adjacent  to  the  portal  on  each  side  are  massive 
pillars,  each  enclosing  a spiral  staircase  leading  to  the  top. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  interior  are  fluted  half  columns,  with 
intervening  niches  below  and  above  ; these  have  projections  in 
the  bottom  of  each  like  pedestals,  as  if  for  statues.  The  lower 
niches'  are  finished  above  with  scollop  work  ; the  upper  ones  with 
triangular  pediments  (tabernacles).  In  the  comers  next  the 
portal  are  double  fluted  columns,  as  at  MejdeL  The  length  of 
the  nave  is  about  ninety  feet ; its  breadth  seventy-four.  Mr 
Wood  speaks  of  two  lines  of  foundation  walls  ranning  through 
its  length  ; which  probably  served  to  divide  off  side  aisles,  when 
the  temple  was  converted  into  a church.  The  plaster  seen  upon 
the  walls  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  era.  The  sanctum 
or  place  of  the  altar  occupied  thirty-six  feet  at  the  west  end  of 
the  cella.  It  was  raised  above  the  nave  ; and  several  steps  led 
up  to  it.*  At  each  end  of  the  steps  was  a door  leading  down  to 
the  vaults.*  Above  was  one  or  more  fluted  columns  on  each 
side,  forming  or  supporting  a screen  between  the  nave  and  the 
adytum. 

General  Features. — Such  in  brief  detail  is  the  general 
outline  of  these  splendid  mins.  But  no  description  can  convey 
more  than  a very  imperfect  idea  of  their  overpowering  grandeur, 
or  their  impressive  decay. 

The  elevation  of  the  platforms  and  the  external  walls  pre- 
vent access  to  the  interior  at  the  present  day,  except  along  the 
western  end  of  the  lesset  temple,  and  so  between  the  latter  and 


‘ Volney,  Voyage  II.  p.  227. 

* In  Volney*s  time  this  atone  had  annk 
eight  incbea;  Voyage  11.  p.  222.  It  ia 
now  sunk  lower ; De  Saolcy  aays  about 
two  yards ; IL  p.  604. 

’ De  la  Roque  ipeaka  of  thirteen  steps ; 
Ip.  115. 

* Pococke  descended  into  these  yaults. 


and  found  two  rooms,  which  he  does  not 
doacribe ; II.  I p.  109. — On  the  side  of  the 
staircase  leading  down  to  these  chambers, 
Bnrckhardt  found  the  Cufic  in^ription, 
which  he  copied  ; pp.  12,  13.  For  conjec- 
tural readings  of  this  inscription,  see  G«> 
senios*  .Notes  on  Burckhardt,  I.  p.  490 
Genn. 
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the  great  peristyle  of  the  larger  temple.  And  what  an  en- 
trance 1 Here  are  accumulated  Tast  heaps  of  mighty  ruins ; 
immense  shafts  of  broken  columns ; gigantic  architraves,  cor- 
nices, and  ceilings,  all  exquisitely  sculptured  ; all  now  trodden 
under  foot,  and  forming  perhaps  the  most  imposing  and  impres- 
sive avenue  in  the  world  I 

That  which  at  once  and  mainly  strikes  the  traveller  is  the 
singular  symmetry  of  proportion  ; which  gives  an  air  of  perfect 
lightness  and  beauty  to  the  most  massive  materials.  On  ap- 
proaching from  the  south,  and  beholding  the  light  and  graceM 
columns  yet  standing  around  the  lesser  temple  ; and  then  view- 
ing and  measuring  the  &llen  shafts  below  ; it  seems  impossible 
that  the  two  could  ever  have  belonged  together.  It  is  only 
after  going  up  to  the  pedestals  and  surveying  them  close  at 
hand  ; and  striving  to  grasp  the  standing  columns,  which  three 
men  together  can  hardly  clMp  around  ; that  the  mind  can  even 
begin  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction.  In  like  manner  the 
vast  entablatures  scattered  below  seem  many  times  larger  than 
the  airy  architraves  above.  Still  more  impressive  in  their  vast- 
ness, yet  apparent  lightness,  are  the  yet  larger  and  taller  col- 
umns of  the  peristyle  of  the  great  temple.  In  this  respect  the 
first  impression  of  the  whole  is  absolutely  overwhelming. 

These  temples  have  been  the  wonder  of  past  centuries  ; and 
will  continue  to  be  the  wonder  of  future  generations,  until  bar- 
barism and  earthquakes  shall  have  done  their  last  work.  In 
vastness  of  plan,  combined  with  elaborateness  and  delicacy  of 
execution,  they  seem  to  surpass  all  others  in  Western  Asia,  in 
Africa,  and  in  Europe.  They  are  like  those  of  Athens  in  light- 
ness, but  surpass  them  far  in  vastness ; they  are  vast  and 
massive  like  those  of  Thebes,  but  far  excel  them  in  airiness  and 
grace.  Yet  the  very  elaborate  and  ornate  character  of  the  struc- 
tures appears  to  militate  against  the  idea  of  high  antiquity. 
The  simplicity  and  severity,  which  reign  in  the  temple  at 
Mejdel,  are  here  no  longer  seen.  The  gigantic  substructions  on 
the  west  and  northwest,  and  perhaps  the  massive  foundation 
work  of  the  great  platform,  seem  alone  to  point  to  an  earlier 
origin  and  a remoter  age. 

Circular  Temple. — Thirty  or  forty  rods  east  of  the  great 
temples,  stands  a very  small  one,  having  apparently  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  others,  but  veiy  elaborately  ornamented 
and  finished  ; a perfect  gem  in  its  way.  The  cella  is  circular, 
or,  rather,  semicircular.  It  has  around  it  externally  eight 
Corinthian  columns,  with  a roof  or  entablature  projecting  from 
the  cella  separately  to  each  column.  This  gives  it  at  a distance 
the  appearance  of  an  octagonal  structure.  Between  the  columns 
are  niches  as  for  statues.  The  interior  has  two  tiers  of  columns, 

VoL.  m.-44 
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one  above  the  other  ; the  lower  Ionic,  the  upper  Corinthian.  In 
the  days  of  Maundrell,  Pococke,  and  Wood,  the  building  was 
used  by  the  Greek  Christians  as  a church.*  According  to  Maun- 
drell it  was  even  then  “ in  a very  tottering  condition  ; ” and  now 
it  has  many  crevices  and  seems  ready  to  ihll.* 

History. — There  is  no  question  I believe,  as  to  the  identity 
of  Ba’albek  with  the  ancient  Hdiopclis  of  Syria,  mentioned  by 
several  writers  nearly  cotemporary  with  the  Christian  era. 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  being,  with  Chalcis,  under  the  dominion 
of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Mennseus,  already  mentionedabove.’  Pliny 
refers  to  it  incidentally  as  near  the  sources  of  the  Orontes,  between 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.*  Josephus  narrates,  that  Pompey, 
marching  from  Apamea  on  the  Orontes,  passed  through  the  cities 
of  Heliopolis  and  Chalcis,  and  came  to  Pella.*  Ptolemy  likewise 
enumerates  Heliopolis  among  the  cities  of  Coelesyria.*  No 
other  notice  has  yet  been  found,  which  is  not  later  than  the 
third  century  after  Christ. 

The  name  Heliopolis,  “ City  of  the  Sun,”  ’ implies  that  this 
city,  like  its  namesake  in  Egypt,  was  already  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun.  Indeed  the  sun  was  one  of  the  chief  divinities 
in  the  Syrian  and  Asiatic  worship  ; and  to  him  was  applied  in 
their  mythology,  as  well  as  to  Jupiter  and  some  other  gods,  the 
name  of  Baal  or  Lord.'  The  mythology  of  Egypt  had  a strong 
influence  upon  that  of  Syria  ;•  and  it  would  not  be  unnatural 
to  suppose  a connection  between  the  forms  of  sun  worship 
in  the  two  countries.  Indeed,  this  is  expressly  affirmed;  " and 
Macrobius,  in  the  fifth  century,  narrates,  that  the  image  wor- 
shipped at  Heliopolis  in  Syria  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  in 
Egjpt." 

Be  all  this  however  as  it  may,  there  is  no  historical  notice 

• Movers  1.  c.  pp.  67,  2S6  sq. 

**  So  Lodan  or  the  author  of  the  tmet 
40  Syria  DeOy  § 6,  *'Ex»v<ri  B)  irol  &AAe 
4e{rurcs  ouk  Aly^ 

wrtovt  H 'HX/ov  vi^Aior  it  4eirun|r 
Av(ar«ro.  *£7^  fiiy  fur  Bripra, 

Bi  ltd  Ko) 

Macrob.  SatumaL  1.  23,  **  Awjrii  |L  e. 
S^]  qooqne  Solem  sob  nomine  Joria, 
quern  Dia  Heliopoliten  cognominaot,  max* 
imis  oeremoniis  celebrant  in  dvitate,  qna 
Heliopolis  nuucupator.  I^jos  dei  simal^ 
onun  ramtnm  est  de  oj^ido  ^Egjpti,  quod 
et  ipeum  Heliopolis  appellatnr,  regnanm 
apod  iEj^Tptios  Seuemure ; perUtomqoe 
est  priinum  in  earn  per  Opiam,  legatum 
Deleboris,  regis  Assyriomm,  taeerdotosqoo 
d^gyptios,  qiMmuu  princeps  fuit  PartaiDeti% 
diuqoo  habitum  apiid  AMyrioe,  postea 
liopolim  OMnmigravit.'* 


* Maundrell,  May  5th.  Pococke  IL  L p. 
108. 

* Comp.  De  Saolcy,  IT.  p.  607. 

* Stra^  16.  2.  11.  p.  753. — See  above, 
p.  497. 

* H.  N.  6.  18  or  22,  **  amnis  Orohtea, 
natns  inter  Libanom  et  Antilibanam  juxta 
Heliopolim.** 

* Jos.  Antt  14.  8.  2. 

* Ptol.  GeoOT.  6.  14, 

' Gr.  'HXio^oXis. 

* Movers,  die  Phflniaor,  I,  pp.  167, 169, 
168,  167,  169  sq.  180.  Hence  the  name 
V13UJ  brn , Ba^  Shaneth,  **  Lord  of  the 
Sun,**  in  a Palmyrene  inscription  ; Movers 
ibid.  p.  174.  So  too  Macrobius  Satumal. 
1.  23.  Comp.  Gesen.  Heb.  Lex.  art,  byn 
no.  5. — For  the  name  Baal  as  nsed  d*  other 
gods,  Jnpitor,  Saturn,  and  Mara,  see  Mo* 
vara  ibid.  Geson.  Heb.  Lex.  L a 
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earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  which  speaks  of  Heliopolis  as  a 
seat  of  heathen  worship.  The  fact  rests  solely  upon  the  name, 
in  connection  with  the  gigantic  earlier  substructions  of  the  great 
temple.  We  can  hardly  account  for  this  silence  of  the  older 
historians,  if  the  magnificent  structures,  which  we  now  behold  in 
ruins,  existed  in  their  day. 

Whether  this  City  of  the  Sun  is  anywhere  alluded  to  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  a question  perhaps  not  yet  fully  settled. 
It  has  sometimes  been  held  to  be  the  same  with  Bacd-gad.' 
But  this  place,  as  we  have  seen,  is  more  probably  to  be 
sought  at  B&ni&s  ; and  some  of  the  reasons  have  been  assigned 
why  it  could  not  well  have  lain  so  fer  north  as  Ba’albek.* — By  the 
same  writers  Baalath  is  likewise  regarded  as  identical  both  with 
Baal-gad  and  Ba’albek.  We  read  indeed  that  “ Solomon  built 
Gezer,  and  Beth-horon  the  nether,  and  Baalath,  and  Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness  ; ” ’ and  therefore  Baalath  is  assumed  to  be  Ba’al- 
bek solely  on  account  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  name  with 
Tadmor.  But  in  another  passage  tlus  order  is  reversed  ; and  we 
read  that  Solomon  built  Tadmor,  store  cities  in  Hamath,  the 
two  Beth-horons,  and  Baalath.*  The  argument  is  thus  de- 
stroyed ; and  further,  Josephus  says  expressly,  that  the  Baalath 
thus  fortified  by  Solomon  was  near  to  Gazara  (Gezer)  in  the 
land  of  the  PhUistines.*  It  was  therefore  no  other  than  the 
Baalath  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.* — A third  name  brought  into  the 
like  connection  by  the  same  writers  is  Baal-hamon,  once  men- 
tioned in  Canticles  ; ' where  it  is  said,  that  Solomon  had  there  a 
vineyard,  which  he  let  out  to  keepers  at  a thousand  pieces  from 
each.  But  Solomon  would  hardly  have  selected  Ba’albek  as  a 
fitvonrable  spot  for  a vineyard  ; especiaUy  for  one  of  such  extent 
and  value.' 

More  probable  is  it,  that  the  prophet  Amos  alludes  to  Heli- 
opolis and  its  idol-worshim  where  he  speaks  of  the  “ plain  of 
Aven  " (Bikath  Aven).*  The  Seventy  appear  to  have  so  under- 
stood the  passage ; since  they  here  give  the  Hebrew  Aven  by 

■ Heb.  1*  , Joth.  II,  17.  12,  7. 

So  Ikon  do  Baal-hamon  et  Baal-gad,  in  bit 
DiMertatt.  philoh  theoL  Michaelii  Snp- 
plamm.  ad  Laxx.  Hebrr.  pp.  197,  201. 

KoMnm.  Bibl.  Oeogr.  I.  il  pp.  280,  281. 

Ktter  Erdk.  XVU.  230. 

' See  aboTe,  ppw  i09,  410. 

• Heb  nbia , I K.  9,  17.  18. 

• 9 Chr  ^ 4-6. 

• Jos.  Antt.  8.  6l  1.  Comp,  Reland  P»- 
l*«t  p.  778  «}. 

• Joeh.  19,  44. 

• Heb.  pnn  is?,  C«nt  8,  IL  So 


Ukewiae  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible  IL 
p.  384. 

* In  Baal-kamon,  the  latter  word,  Ha- 
mon  ("ilisn),  is  bj  some  taken  for  .tnoa 
or  Ammon,  the  Egyptian  Jnpiter.  So 
Micbaelis  Suppl.  L c.  p.  201.  Kosenm.  L c. 
p.  281.  Wilson  L o.  But  this  Egyptian 
name  occurs  in  Hebrew  as 

25.  Nab.  3,  8.  Gesenins  refers  Baal-ba- 
mon  to  the  or  of  Judith 

8,  8,  among  the  hills  of  Samaria,  near  Do* 
than.  This  is  more  probable,  if  such  a place 
actnally  existed  ; Me  above,  pp.  337,  338. 

* Heb.  Am.  1,  6 and  maig. 
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On,  the  domestic  name  of  the  Egyptian  Heliopolis.'  The  alln- 
sion  would  then  he  to  the  great  plain  of  the  Bok&’a,  or  Coele- 
syria ; of  which  Heliopolis  was  always  the  chief  city.’  And 
this  accords  well  with  the  context. 

The  chief  notices  of  Heliopolis  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  are  from  coins  of  the  city.  Of  these  many  yet  remain, 
struck  under  most  of  the  emperors  from  Nerva  to  Gallienus.’ 
Of  the  earliest,  those  under  Nerva  and  Adrian,  the  former  have 
the  legend  COL.  IVL.  HEL. ; and  the  latter  C.  I.  HEL.  LEG. 
H.  The  device  on  both  is  a colonist  driving  two  oxen  ; and  this 
is  continued  on  many  of  the  coins  of  the  later  emperors  ; as 
also  the  legend  COL.  IVL.  AVG.  FEL.  Heliopolis  therefore 
had  the  rank  of  a Roman  colony  ; and  the  further  inference  is 
drawn,  that  a colony  of  military  veterans  was  sent  hither,  as 
also  to  Berytus,  by  Julius  C»sar  or  by  Augustus.*  About  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  Septimius  Severus  bestowed  upon 
the  city  the^ws  Italicum,  a boon  granted  to  favoured  provincial 
cities.*  There  are  no  coins  of  the  city  under  the  Antonines ; 
and  only  one  under  Commodus,  not  differing  particularly  from 
those  of  Nerva  and  Adrian. 

But  in  the  absence  of  coins  and  of  all  other  ancient  testi- 
mony, we  find,  singularly  enough,  in  John  of  Antioch,  sumamed 
Malala,  a writer  not  earlier  than  the  seventh  century,  the  notice, 
that  “.lElius  Antoninus  Pius  erected  at  Heliopolis,  in  Phenicia 
of  Lebanon,  a great  temple  to  Jupiter,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world."  * However  strange  it  may  appear,  that  no  cotempoiaiy 
writer  has  alluded  to  this  temple  of  Antonine,  yet  the  general 
feet  of  its  erection  by  him  accords  well  with  various  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  elaborate  and  ornate  style  of  the  architecture 
belongs,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a late  period.  The  massive  sub- 
structions, indeed,  were  probably  those  of  an  earlier  temple ; 


* Sept.  rtZloif  Vnlg.  campus  idolL 

The  Ueb.  or  for  Heliopolis  in  Egypt, 

is  pointed  as  or  *|k  Gen.  41,  46.  50. 
46,  20,  and  as  Ea.  SO,  17.  In  all 
these  examples  the  Seven^  and  Vulgate 

Te  it  by  Helvtpolis,  ■ The 

finer  nowhere  have'*^,  except  in  Amos 

L c. 

* The  Heb.  and  Arab.  B(kkSa 

are  strictly  one  and  the  same  word,  signi- 
fying “ a cleft  or  plain  between  mountains.** 

* See  f/ikhel  Doctr,  Nnmmorum  III.  p. 
834  sq.  More  folly  in  Mionnet  Descr.  des 
M4d.  V.  pp.  293-305.  Soppl.  VIH.  pp. 
203-212. 

* Eckhel  L 0.  p.  834.  Comp,  above  in 
VoL  II.  p.  494.  pil  442.] 

* So  lH|naD,  who  was  a native  of  Tyre ; 


de  Censib.  h'b.  I,  **  Est  et  Heliopolitana, 
qoss  a divo  Severo  per  belli  civilis  oocasio- 
nem  Italise  coIodub  rempublicam  aociph.* 
Comp.  Smith's  Diet  of  Autt  art 
p.  817. 

* J.  Malala  Chrooogr.  ed.  Dindorf,  ia 
Corpus  Scriptor.  Hist  Byzant  ed.  Niebuhr, 
p.  230  Dhul.  p.  119  Vea  *'HXior  *Arr«»- 
mpos  iHof  . . . Sorts  Stcriotp  ip  *H\topw4Xtt 
rqr  rev  Ai0doovpaSrrv  Ad  fAtymp^ 

Spa  teal  at^br  rtpp  Spra  — Hers 

the  writer  (wobably  refers  to  a B«Ax  Zm, 
Jupiter  Baoly  just  as  we  elsewhere  find  a 
BoiK  (eoO  b73)  Bun  Boat;  onaf. 

Movers  L o pp.  1 73,  1 74.  See  above,  p. 
513,  n.  8.—- Possibly  Antonine  relmilt  the 
great  temple  of  the  Sun  ; and  erected  the 
lesser  temple  to  Jo|nter  &saL 
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which  may  have  been  left  unfinished,  or  perhaps  been  overthrown 
by  earthquakes.  The  inscriptions  above  given'  point  also  to  an 
epoch  earlier  than  Septimius  Sevems  ; since  they  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  being  coeval  with  the  p^estals  on  which  they  are 
inscribed. 

Here  again  the  testimony  of  the  later  coins  is  of  avail. 
Many  of  these  indeed  retain  the  device  of  the  colonist  and  his 
oxen  ; while  others,  and  especially  some  of  Septimius  Severus, 
exhibit  for  the  first  time  the  figure  of  a temple  with  the  legend 
COL.  H£L.  I.  0.  M.  H.*  One  has  a temple  with  a jwrtico  of 
ten  columns,  seen  in  front ; another  has  a temple  with  many 
columns  in  a peristyle,  with  steps,  seen  from  the  side.  These 
correspond  to  the  greater  and  lesser  temples  ; and  evidently  imply 
that  the  two  were  then  extant.  How  they  should  first  appear 
on  the  coins  of  Sevems  is  not  so  easily  explained.  Perhaps 
there  were  earlier  coins  with  the  like  device,  which  are  now  lost ; 
or,  possibly  the  temples  were  begun  by  Antonine,  and  only 
fiiiished  fifty  years  later  under  Sevems. — The  coins  of  subse- 
quent emperors  continue  to  represent  the  temples,  sometimes 
under  different  forms  ; and  one  coin  of  Valerian  has  two 
temples. 

From  the  votive  inscriptions  above  given,’  it  would  seem  to 
follow,  that  the  greater  temple  was  not  only  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun  as  Baal,  but  was  a Pantheon  consecrated 
to  all  the  gods  of  Heliopolis.  The  lesser  temple  was  then  that 
erected  to  Jupiter  Baal.  The  architecture  of  both  shows  them  to 
have  been  built  at  about  the  same  epoch.  The  lesser  temple  was 
finished  ; the  greater  probably  never.  The  extent  and  pomp  of 
the  Syrian  worship  of  the  sun  appears  from  the  fact,  that  Julia 
Domna,  the  empress  of  Septimius  Severus,  was  the  daughter  of 
Bassianus  priest  of  the  sun  at  Emcsa  (Hums)  ; and  that  Helio- 
gabalus,  himself  a priest  of  the  sun  in  the  same  city,  became 
emperor  and  assumed  the  title  ; “ Invictus  Sacerdos  Augustus, 
Sacerdos  Dei  Solis."  * The  worship  of  Venus  was  also  pi^omi- 
nant  at  Heliopolis  ; and  people  came  together  there  to  prostitute 
their  wives  and  daughters.*  The  licentiousness  and  the  intoler- 
ance of  heathenism  were  alike  prevalent,  as  appears  irom  the 
story  of  the  martyr  Gelasinus ; the  scene  of  which  was  Heli- 
opolis in  A.  D.  297,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian.*  Gelasinus 
was  an  actor,  and  was  to  appear  before  the  people  assembled  in 

’ See  above,  p.  509.  Xcurror  ri^udrrrr  */•' 

* In  full : Colonia  HeliifjHJlU  J<mi  Op^  firrcus  ira2  hvywfijBw  ixwopittiw 

t^no  Jfojimo  fffliopoliUmo,  ^vr«x<6peM*. 

* See  above,  p.  509.  * Chroo.  Paech.  ed.  Dindorf  p.  518.  p 

* See  his  coins,  eta  276  Par.  The  Chronioon  sa/s  269  years 

* Eoseb.  Vit.  Const  8.  56,  M #o«-  after  Christ’s  ascennion. 

wlxmw  ol  fiir  dad* 

VoL.  UL— 44* 
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the  theatre  for  the  public  games.  Having  embraced  Christianity 
he  declined  his  part,  and  was  thrown  by  his  fellow-actors  into 
the  reservoir  of  the  bath,  full  of  warm  water,  in  mockery  of 
his  baptism.  Having  been  taken  out  and  dressed  in  white  gar- 
ments, he  still  refused  to  appear  in  the  theatre,  crying  out : “ I 
am  a Christian  ; 1 saw  the  terrible  glory  in  the  bath,  and  I will 
die  a Christian.”  The  people  rushed  madly  upon  him,  thrust 
him  out  of  the  theatre,  and  stoned  him.  His  relatives  buried 
the  body  in  the  neighbouring  village  Mariamme,  where  he  was 
bom  ; and  there  a chapel  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

When  the  power  of  the  state,-  under  Constantine,  began  to 
be  wielded  in  favour  of  Christianity,  a check  was  given  to  the 
debaucheries  and  licentious  rites  of  heathenism.  The  temple  of 
Venus  at  Apheca  (Afka)  in  Mount  Lebanon  was  destroyed  ; ' 
and  a new  law  or  imperial  rescript  warned  the  people  of  Heli- 
opolis against  continuing  the  dissolute  practices  of  their  woi-ship, 
and  exhorted  them  to  receive  the  better  faith.*  At  the  same 
time  the  emperor  founded  here  an  immense  Basilica  ; * consecra- 
ted a bishop  with  his  presbyters  and  deacons  ; and  all  this  in  a 
place  still  devoted  to  the  worship  of  demons.  Even  from  the 
language  of  Eusebius  himself,  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
but  few  Christians  in  the  city.  By  the  founding  of  a church  we 
are  probably  to  understand  the  conversion  of  the  great  temple 
into  a Basilica.* 

The  heathen  rites  and  customs  of  the  people  were  too  deeply 
seated  to  be  at  once  eradicated  ; and  the  accession  of  Julian  the 
Apostate  (A.  D.  361)  to  the  imperial  throne,  was  the  signal  for 
the  violent  suppression  of  Christianity,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  heathen  rites.*  It  was  at  this  time,  that  the  people  ctf 
Heliopolis  distinguished  themselves  by  their  deeds  of  violence 
and  cruelty.  Timid  virgins  consecrate  to  the  service  of  Ge, 
and  shrinlang  from  the  public  gaze,  were  exposed  naked  in  the 
market  place,  a spectacle  and  scoffing  to  all*  This  was  done, 
according  to  the  historian,  in  revenge  for  the  fiDrmer  restraints 
upon  their  heathen  pollutions.  In  Heliopolis  also,  Cyril,  a 
deacon,  who  in  the  days  of  Constantine  had  manifested  great 
zeal  for  the  troth,  and  had  himself  broken  in  pieces  many  idols, 
was  not  only  slain  by  the  idolaters  ; but  in  their  hatred  they 
even  cut  open  his  body  and  tasted  of  his  liver.*  In  like  manner, 


* Eoseb.  Vitii  Const  8.  55. 

* Ibid.  8.  58*  Sozomen  H.  E.  1.  8.  ib. 
6.  10. 

' Eoaeb.  ibid.  o7fro>*  r6«r^pior  4KKKti<r(as 
rt  fiiyurroif . . . marafioXX^fitvot. 

* This  testimonj  of  Eusebius  U mostly 
repeatc^i  by  Gregory  Abulph&ragius  (Bar- 
hebrsud),  in  the  thirteen^  ceutury ; see 


hifl  Historia  Dynaatiaram,  ed.  Poooeka, 
Oxon.  1668.  p.  85. 

* Theodoret  H.  £.  8.  6. 

* Socom.  H.  E.  6.  10. 

* Theodoret  H.  E.  8.  7.  The  historian 
relates,  that  all  who  took  part  in  this  hor- 
rid act,  lost  first  their  teeth,  then  their 
toogaeS)  and  lastly  their  eyes. 
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numerous  Christians,  banished  by  persecution  from  Alexandria, 
were  sent  to  Heliopolis,  as  a place  where  there  were  no  Christians, 
and  where  no  man  could  bear  to  hear  the  name  of  Christ ; and 
here  after  a while  they  were  distributed  to  the  mines.' 

Under  Julian’s  immediate  successors,  the  tide  again  slowly 
turned  in  favour  of  Christianity.  In  A.  D.  379,  Theodosius  the 
Great  ascended  the  throne.  Of  him  it  is  related,  that  whfle 
“ Constantine  during  his  reign  only  shut  up  the  temples  hnd 
fanes  of  the  Greeks,  Theodosius  also  destroyed  them  ; as  like- 
wise the  temple  of  Balanios  at  Heliopolis,  the  great  and  re- 
nowned, the  Trilithon ; and  converted  it  into  a Christian 
church."’  This  mention  of  the  Trilithon  shows  definitely,  that 
the  writer  refers  to  the  great  temple.’  The  name  of  the  god, 
Balanios,  is  most  probably  only  a different  form  for  the  Baal 
Hdiou,  ‘ Lord  of  the  Sun,’  which  we  have  found  elsewhere.* 
What  portion  of  the  great  temple  was  thus  used  for  Christian 
purposes,  we  are  not  informed.  Perhaps  a church  may  have 
been  erected  within  the  great  court or,  possibly,  the  lesser 
temple,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a church,  may  have 
been  reckoned  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Trilithon. 

The  name  of  the  hishop  instituted  by  Constantine,  is  not 
recorded.’  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  two  others  are 
mentioned  ; one,  Joseph,  at  the  synod  of  Antioch  about  A.  D. 
443  ; the  other,  Peter,  under  the  emperor  Leo.’ 

In  the  seventh  century  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  followers  of  the 
false  prophet  urged  them  on  to  conquest ; and  as  early  as  A.  D 
636,  all  Syria,  including  Damascus,  Heliopolis,  and  the  other 
cities,  had  become  subject  to  the  victorious  leaders  of  the  new 
faith.'  From  this  time  onward  for  three  centuries,  a veil  of 
darkness  covers  the  City  of  the  Sun.  D’Herbelot  indeed  affirms, 
but  without  specifying  his  authorities,  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
powerful  city  under  the  Khalifs  of  the  house  of  ’Ommlyah  ;•  that 
is,  for  a century  after  the  Muhammedan  conquest.  When  it 
reappears  again  in  history,  two  circumstances  had  taken  place. 


* Tbeodoret  H.  E.  4.  22.  p.  179  ed. 

Retding. 

* ChroD.  PsscIl  ed.  Dindorf,  p.  561.  p. 

803  Par.  KMpfrrarrlwot  4 doilt/iar  /9a<ri- 
Xei^ot  Ifpd  fU¥Ow  iKkttfw  irol  ro^f 
pttobf  T«r  * ^tros  Ktd 

irol  /fp4r  *HX4oifr4Xc»f  r4 
Tov  BoAa>'l»v  fi4ya  jcol  rh 

TpfXi^r,  KPi  4woliiew  a4r4  iiatXifcleuf 
XfHoruufdtf, 

' Se«  aboT6f  p.  518.  , 

* Aram.  ^73 , BoiX  'Hxfav,  SM 
above,  p.  518,  n.  8.  The  chan^  of  / 
into  f»  U not  uncommon  in  Synao  and 
Greek,  as  in  other  langni^s ; e.  g.  Dor. 


04rrtaro9,  for  jlxAer,  fi4\rurrot ; tee 
Geten.  Tbesaor.  under  p.  727.  So 
Ritter  XVII.  L p.  24L  De  Saulcy  IL  p. 
630. 

* This  is  the  opinion  of  M.  De  Saoloj ; 
n.  p.  631. 

* Enseb.  Vita  Const.  8.  58. 

^ Le  Qnien  Oriens  Cbrist  H.  pp  848, 
844.  Comp.  Cave  Scriptor.  EcoL  Hist 
p.  809. 

* WeU  Gesch.  der  Chalifon,  1846,  L 
p.  80.  Greg.  Abolpharag.  Ui^  Dynart. 
ed.  Pocooke,  p.  112  Lat  &mp.  Theophan. 
Cbronogr.  p.  282  Par.  p.  521  Classen. 

* Biblioth.  Orientale,  art.  Balbek, 
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which  form  main  characteristics  in  all  the  notices  of  Arabian 
writers. 

The  first  of  these  circumstances  is  the  change  of  name.  The 
city  reappears,  not  as  Heliopolis,  but  as  Ba’^bek.  That  the 
latter  name  corresponds  to  the  former  in  the  first  part  at  least, 
no  one  doubts;  but  as  yet  no  satisfactory  etymology  or  origin  of 
the  latter  portion  has  been  discovered.'  No  ancient  form  is 
known,  either  in  Hebrew  or  Aramman,  from  which  it  can  be 
well  derived.  Borne  of  the  Frank  historians  of  the  crusades 
write  the  name  Malbec* 

The  other  circumstance  referred  to  above,  was  the  early  con- 
version of  the  great  temple  and  its  courts  into  a fortress.  It  is 
mainly  as  a fortress  that  Arabian  writers  speak  of  Ba’albek. 

The  earliest  Arabian  authors,  who  mention  Ba'albek,  are  el- 
Isthakhri  and  Ibn  Hankal,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury.* Their  notices  are  brief,  and  quite  similar  to  each  other. 
The  latter  writes : “ Here  are  gates  of  palaces,  sculptured  in 
marble  ; and  lofty  columns,  also  of  marble  ; and  in  the  whole 
region  of  Syria  there  is  not  a more  stupendous  or  considerable 
edifice.”  No  further  notice  of  Ba’albek  occurs  for  more  than  a 
century.  As  a fortress,  the  possession  of  it  was  important  in 
the  frequent  wars  waged  between  the  Fatimite  Khalifs  of  Egypt 
and  the  various  dynasties  of  northern  Syria.  Near  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  not  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
crusaders,  after  several  alternations,  Ba’albek  passed  finally,  in 
A.  D.  1090,  from  the  Egyptian  rule  under  that  of  the  Seljuk 
princes  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus.*  In  A.  D.  1134,  the  place 
was  an  object  of  strife  to  the  hitter  among  themselves.*  Five 
years  later,  in  A.  D.  1139,  Ba’albek  surrendered  to  the  victorious 
arms  of  ^nki,  the  celebrated  Atabek  chieftain ; after  whose 
death  it  reverted,  in  A.  D.  1145,  to  the  Seljuk  prince  of  Da- 
mascus.' 


‘ Perhaps  the  sagsesdon  of  A.  Schnl* 
tens  is  the  most  pliable,  vis.  that  the 
^Dable  bfk  comes  from  the  Arabic  root 
bairihif  * to  be  compressed,  thronged  ;*  see 
Frejtag’s  Lex.  I.  p.  144.  Hence  .Ba’o/6e|; 
%o«iId  ugnify  **  Da*aTs  throng*  or  place  of 
moltitude.  The  city  Mecca  is  also  some- 
times called  BekMi,  perhaps  by  alUtera- 
tioo.  See  A.  Schulten*s  Index.  Geogr.  in 
Vit  Salad,  art  .^oa/bec/rum.— Others  re- 
gard the  syllable  b«k  as  for  the  Egyptian 
word  BAKIy  **ci^;**  and  then  ^'^bek 
would  corrmond  rally  in  meaning  with 
Holiopnlia  but  to  form  sneh  a compoond 
with  a foreipi  word  b against  the  genius 
of  the  Semitic  tongues ; and  probably  no 
analogous  example  can  anywhere  be  found. 
See  Michclis  SuppL  in  Lex.  Heb.  p.  198 


sq.  Roseom.  BihL  Geogr.  L il  pp.  280, 
816. 

» Wni  Tyr.  9.  18.  ib.  21.  6.  8.  Jac. 
de.  Vitr.  o.  46  Maubeeh,  Adricbom.  p. 
109. 

* el-Isthakhri,  das  Buch  der  Linder, 
fibers,  von  Mordtmann,  Hamb.  1845,  p.  87. 
Onseley,  the  Oriental  Geogr.  of  Ebn  Hau- 
kal,  4to,  Lend.  1800.  Th^  last  work  is 
held  by  some  to  be  only  a copy  of  the 
first:  see  Mordtmann’s  Preface  to  Is- 
thakori. 

* De  Gnlgnes  Hist  des  Huns,  IL  pp. 
886,  887,  888,  Germ. 

• Ibid.  p.  484,  Germ.  

• Ibid.  pp.  474,  483,  Germ.  Wilken, 
Gesch.  der  Kreuxs.  11.  p.  685.  Comp 
Rcinaod,  Chroniqnes  Armbes  etc.  p.  70. 
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To  the  middle  of  this  twelfth  century  belongs  the  notice  of 
Edrisi  the  geographer.  He  describes  Ba’albek  as  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a fertile  and  abundant  region,  and  surrounded  by  vine- 
yards and  fruit  trees.  He  speaks  also  of  the  two  temples  ; and 
refers  to  the  tradition,  which  even  then  regarded  the  greater 
temple,  with  its  immense  stones,  as  a work  of  the  timqp  of  Sol- 
omon.' Some  ten  years  later,  Benjamin  of  Tudela  likewise 
mentions  the  “ stones  of  enormous  size”  laid  up  without  cement, 
as  the  supposed  work  of  Solomon  assisted  by  the  genii.’  During 
the  same  century  no  lees  than  three  earthquakes  are  recorded,  in 
the  years  1139, 1157, 1170  ; by  which  all  Syria  was  more  or  less 
desolated.  Aleppo,  Hamah,  Hums,  and,  in  connection  with  the 
last,  Ba’albck,  are  specially  enumerated,  as  having  been  over- 
thrown, and  many  of  the  inhabitants  buried  under  the  ruins.* 

In  A.  D.  1174,  the  formidable  Saladin,  who  three  years  earlier 
had  made  himself  master  of  Egypt,  appeared  in  Syria,  and  seized 
possession  of  Damascus,  Hums,  Hamah,  and  the  other  towns  of 
Coelesyria.*  Two  years  later,  in  the  summer  of  A.  D.  1176, 
while  Saladin  was  occupied  in  the  region  of  Aleppo,  Baymond, 
Count  of  Tripolis,  in  concert  with  king  Baldwin  IV,  whose  ex- 
pedition to  the  Bokd’a  and  'Anjar  we  have  already  recounted,' 
led  his  troops  by  way  of  Byblus  (Jeheil)  and  across  the  mountain 
by  the  strong  post  Manethera  (el-Muneitirah)  near  Afka,  and  so 
made  an  inroad  upon  the  district  of  Ba’albek,  plundering  and 
burning  whatever  came  in  his  way.  The  two  expeditions  met 
afterwards  in  the  middle  of  the  Bakd’a ; defeated  the  Saracen 
troops  from  Damascus  ; and  each  returned  laden  with  booty  to 
their  head-quarters  on  the  coast.' 

One  line  of  Saladin’s  descendants  continued  to  be  lords  of 
Damascus  and  the  adjacent  region,  including  Ba’alhek,  until 
near  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.’  After  their  expulsion 
by  the  Egyptians,  Ba’albek  probably  followed  the  fortunes  of  its 
more  prosperous  neighbour,  the  provincial  capital  Damascus. 
In  A.  D.  12C0  it  was  captured  by  the  general  of  Hulagu  the 
Mogol  Khdn  ; who  laid  the  fortress  in  ruins.'  There  exists  no 
further  notice  of  the  place  during  that  century. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  princely  geographer  of 
Hamah,  Abulfeda,  describes  Ba’albek  as  an  ancient  city  enclosed 
by  a wall,  with  a large  and  strong  fortress  ; and  situated  amid 


' Edrbi  pmr  Jaabert,  I.  p.  853  sq. 

* Asher's  Benj.  of  Tudela,  I.  p.  86. 
Engl<^Rabbi  Benjamin  bolds  Ba’albek 
to  be  the  Baalath  of  Soriptore;  which 

ihe  eajs)  Solomon  btdlt  for  the  daughter  of 
’baraoh.  1 K.  9,  18.  2 Chr.  8,  6, 

• De  Gnlgnos  Hist  dcs  Hnn?,  IT.  pp. 
474, 495, 527,  Germ.  Keinand,  Chroniquas 
Arabes  p.  146. 


* De  Gaignes,  ibid.  pp.  533,  542,  Genn. 
Reinand,  Cbroidqnes  Arabes,  p.  176. 

* See  above,  p.  496. 

* Will  Tyr.  21.  11.  Toch  in  Zeitoebr, 
d.  moi^.  Gea.  IV.  p.  512  sq.  Hitter  XVII. 
p.  227.  Wilken  III.  u.  p.  169. 

’’  De  Guignea,  Hist  oes  Iluna^  Introd. 
pp.  602,  503,  Germ. 

* De  Gnignes  L c.  111.  p.  273. 
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trees,  and  ranning  streams,  and  an  abundance  of  all  good  things.' 
At  this  time  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  city  was  called  Mairit; 
and  here  was  bom,  in  the  year  1367,  the  celebrated  Arabian 
historian  Tskieddin  Ahmed,  better  known  by  his  more  usual 
appellative,  el-Mdkrizi.*  At  the  very  close  of  the  century,  in 
A.  D.  1400,  Ba’albek  surrendered  to  the  powerful  Tartar  con- 
queror, Tamerlane  (Timur  Leng)  ; who  directed  his  march  this 
way  from  Hmns  to  Damascus.  The  conqueror  made  no  delay, 
but  hastened  on  to  Damascus  ; as  the  winter  was  approaching.* 
This  app>ears  to  be  the  latest  historical  notice  of  ^'albek  in 
oriental  writers. 

Ba’albek  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  as  yet  unknown  to 
Frank  travellers  after  the  crusades.  It  was  remote  from  any  of 
the  groat  roads,  which  connected  Damascus  either  with  the 
coast,  or  with  the  more  northern  cities  of  Syria.  Hence  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, we  find  no  further  notice  of  Ba’albek.*  At  that  time, 
A.  D.  1548,  the  French  traveller  Belon  was  the  first  to  pass  this 
way  ; and  he  briefiy  describes  the  place,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  an  intelligent  passing  traveller  would  do  at  the  present  day. 
The  great  temple  was  still  a fortress  ; and  within  it  were  then 
standing  nine  lofty  columns.'  Thevet,  another  French  traveller, 
was  at  Ba’albek  about  A.  D.  1550  ; but  seems  to  add  nothing 
to  Belon’s  account.*  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  German 
Melchior  von  Seydlitz  in  A.  D.  1557  ; and  to  Radzivil  in  A.  D. 
1583.' 

In  the  next  century,  Quaresmius,  about  A.  D.  1620,  briefly 
describes  Ba’albek.  The  good  father  was  probably  not  very  par- 
ticular in  his  observations  ; as  he  speaks  (k>mewhat  doubtfully) 
of  fifty-five  columns  then  standing.  Much  more  important  were 
the  visits  of  De  la  Boque  in  1688,  and  Maundrell  in  1697.  Both 
these  travellers  give  descriptions  and  sketches  of  the  rains  ; bnt 
the  account  of  De  la  Boque  is  by  far  the  most  complete.  It  is 
singular  that  Maundrell  makes  but  a single  allusion  to  any 
portion  of  the  great  temple,  viz.  the  row  of  Corinthian  pillars, 
“ very  great  and  lofty.”  * 

* Abnlf.  Tab.  Syrue.  ad.  Rubier,  p.  108.  * k,  Thevet,  Cosmognpbie  nniveraelle, 

* lyHerbelot  Biblloto.  Orient  art  Mae-  L 6.  o.  14. 

riti.  ’ M.  V.  Sejdlitx  in  Reiasb.  p.  490.  Rad- 

* Sberifeddm,  Hift  de  Timor  Boo  oa  avU  in  the  name,  XL  p.  148. 

TamerUOf  par  La  Croix,  Par.  1728,  lib.  V.  * De  la  Roque  Voyage  en  Syrie,  12mo. 
c.  23.  Tom.  IIL  pp.  811,  812.  De  Amst  1728,  Tom.  I.  pp.  97-ir>d. — Maun- 
Goiraes  L c.  IV.  p.  806  Germ.  Ritter  drell’a  Journey,  under  May  5th.  The  fol- 
XVLL  p.  244.  lowing  u all  that  relates  to  the  great  tern* 

* Awohomius  (1690)  mskea  no  refer-  pie : About  fii^  yards  distant  from  tbo 

ence  to  any  modem  traveller;  pp.  108,  [lesser]  temple  is  a row  of  Corinthian  pU- 
109.  lars,  very  great  and  loffy;  with  a roost 

* P.  Belon,  Obeervations  etc.  4to.  Par.  stately  architrave  and  cornish  at  top.  This 

1665.  p.  158.  Germ.  In  Panins*  Samm-  speaks  itself  to  have  boen  part  of  some 
lung,  11l  U.  p.  6.  very  august  pile ; tn^  what  one  now  sees 
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During  the  eighteenth  century,  we  have  the  drawings  and 
explanations  of  Pococke  about  A.  D.  1737  ; the  great  work  of 
Wood  and  Dawkins  in  A.  D.  1751  ; and  the  elegant  description 
of  Volney,  in  A.  D.  1784.  From  the  latter  we  Team  the  cause 
and  progress  of  the  destmction  of  the  temples,  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  visit  of  Wood  and  Dawkins  ; and  which  is  still 
continued  in  a less  degree  by  the  ignorance  and  mthless  barbarity 
both  of  the  people  and  the  Turkish  ofiScials.  The  great  earth- 
quake of  A.  D.  1759  left  standing  only  six  of  the  nine  columns 
of  the  great  peristyle,  as  depicted  by  Wood  and  Dawkins ; and 
of  the  twenty-nine  which  they  found  around  the  lesser  temple, 
only  twenty  were  left.'  The  same  earthquake  partially  dislodged 
the  central  stone  over  the  grand  portal  of  the  lesser  temple ; 
though  it  has  now  sunk  much  lower  than  in  Yolney’s  day. 

Whoever  desires  to  obtain  a correct  idea  of  the  genei^  plan, 
and  many  of  the  architectural  details  of  these  magnificent  mins, 
will  do  best  to  consult  the  great  work  of  Wood  and  Dawkins.* 
General  views  of  the  more  picturesque  portions  are  also  found  in 
the  later  sketches  and  engravings  of  Cassas,  Laborde,  and  lloberts. 

oT  it  is  but  just  enough  to  give  a ngret,  * Yolnef,  Voyage  IL  p.  232. 

that  there  aboold  be  no  more  of  it  remain-  * The  Bains  ^ Baalbeo,  foL  Load. 

ing"  1767. 
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Beyond  Ba’albek,  towards  the  north,  the  character  of  the 
BOkft’a  undergoes  a great  change.  BUtherto,  from  Kamid 
northwards,  its  main  features  are  those  of  a hroad,  level,  fertile 
plain,  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the  great  mountain  cleft  ; 
with  only  a narrow  parallel  valley  or  terrace  along  the  foot  of 
Anti-Lebanon,  separated  from  the  lower  plain  by  a line  of  hilla 
The  average  breath  between  the  mountains  we  estimated  as 
from  two  and  a half  to  three  hours,  or  from  seven  to  nine 
miles.  Near  Neby  Shit,  as  we  have  seen,  the  lower  western 
ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  terminates  ; and  the  higher  dorsal  ridge 
forms  further  north  the  wall  of  the  BQka’a.'  This  converges 
gradually  towards  Lebanon  ; and  the  great  valley  becomes  nar- 
rower, as  far  at  least  as  to  the  water-shed  near  Lebweh. 

Thursday,  June  \Qth.  We  spent  the  early  morning  hours 
in  completing  our  examination  of  the  ruins ; and  also  visited 
the  fountain.  At  10.15  we  set  off  from  our  encampment  near 
the  temples ; and  in  ten  minutes  were  at  the  northern  gate  in 
the  ancient  city  wall.  Both  on  the  northeast  and  northwest  of 
the  town  are  cemeteries  ; and  I was  struck  with  the  form  of  the 
tomb  stones'  placed  at  each  end  of  the  graves,  and  resembling 
entirely  those  customary  in  New  England.  Here,  however, 
there  were  also  low  side-pieces  connecting  them,  and  thus 
enclosing  the  grave  in  a paraUelcgram. — Our  course  was  now 
northeast,  towards  Nahleh. 


L 


Before  us  now  was  a rise  of  land,  bordering  on  the  arm  of  the 
plain  which  runs  up  eastward  to  the  fofintain.  As  we  drew  near 
to  Ba'albek  from  the  south,  it  had  the  appearance  of  a ridge 
running  out  across  the  valley  from  the  eastern  mountain.  It 
now  turned  out  to  be  the  southern  end  of  a wide  gravelly  slope, 

' See  ebore,  p.  SOS. 
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extending  down  westwards  from  Anti-Lebanon  and  reaching 
half  way  or  more  across  the  whole  valley  ; a vast  sloping  tract, 
having  a very  uneven  surfiice,  with  spurs  or  ridges  running  down  * 
it  from  the  mountain,  with  deep  Wadys  between  them.  It  is  a 
sort  of  continuation  of  the  desert  plateau  south  of  Ba'albek ; 
and  extends  north  to  the  water-shed  near  Lebweh.  The  whole 
of  this  tract  is  barren  and  desert  quite  to  Lebweh  ; except  a 
little  cultivation  in  the  deeper  valleys,  and  a few  poor  fields  of 
grain  around  two  or  three  grillages.  The  lower  tract  or  plain, 
towards  the  western  mountain,  appeared  as  a continuation  of 
the  fertile  portion  of  the  BQk&’a  ; and  seemed  well  cultivated. 

We  rose  upon  this  desert  slope  ; and  at  11  o’clock  struck  a 
small  rill  of  water  serving  for  irrigation,  and  brought  around  the 
hills  from  a small  fountain  southeast  of  Nahleh.  Five  minutes 
later  Deir  el-Ahmar,  near  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  bore  N.  N.  W. 

At  11.40  we  came  to  Nahleh,  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of 
a very  deep  narrow  ru^^ed  ravine,  which  cuts  down  through  the 
slope,  from  &r  up  in  the  mountain  to  the  western  plain  below. 

A stream  flows  along  the  bottom,  and  there  is  a ^e  fountain 
under  the  village.  The  latter  is  merely  a collection  of  hovels. 

Here  too  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  in  the  middle 
of  the  village.  It  stood  upon  an  elevated  platform  of  masonry, 
like  that  at  Deir  el-’Ash&yir.  ‘ Two  courses  of  large  stones  are 
visible  below,  which  form  the  foundation.  Then  there  is  a course 
with  a large  moulding,  like  a cornice  inverted.  Above  this  are 
two  coiuses,  the  upper  one  with  a cornice  or  ledge,  and  forming 
the  floor  of  the  platform,  now  about  twelve  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  platform  projects  thirteen  and  a half  feet  beyond 
^e  body  of  the  temple  on  each  side  and  at  the  west  end.  The 
eastern  end  of  both  temple  and  platform  is  broken  away  and 
destroyed.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  temple  itself  measures 
seventy-eight  feet  in  len^h  by  forty-two  feet  in  width.  The 
stones  are  large  ; many  of  them  being  ten  or  twelve  feet  long. 
Some  seem  to  have  a rude  bevel,  which  perhaps  is  accidental. 

Of  the  body  of  the  temple  only  a few  courses  remain  ; and 
within  these  and  on  the  platform,  the  inhabitants  have  built  up 
their  hovels.  In  the  courts  of  other  dwellings,  and  outside  of 
the  village,  are  seen  many  large  hewn  stones. 

On  a hill  east  of  the  village  are  the  foundations  and  traces 
of  an  earlier  town.  In  the  same  hill  are  several  excavated 
sepulchres.  These  Mr  Robson,  my  companion,  had  visited  in 
1848.  One  consists  of  a long  passage  ; on  each  side  of  which 
are  excavated  five  recesses,  and  one  at  the  end  opposite  the 
entrance.  In  each  of  these  eleven  recesses  are  three  sarcophagi 

' S«e  aboTe,  p.  437. 
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or  loculi  cut  in  the  rock  side  by  side.  The  plan  of  the  other 
sepulchres  is  similar  ; but  their  extent  varies  greatly. 

Beyond  this  hill,  in  a valley  southeast  of  the  village,  is  a 
small  fountain  ; from  which  the  water  was  anciently  brought  to 
Nalileh  by  an  aqueduct,  two  or  three  miles  long.  Portions  of  it 
still  remain,  well  built  and  plastered  with  cement.  But  the 
water  is  now  conducted  in  rude  open  channels  towards  the  south, 
to  irrigate  the  fields  belonging  to  Ba'albek.  One  of  these  rivu- 
lets we  had  crossed  on  our  way  hither. 

At  12.45  we  left  Nahleh.  Descending  into  the  ravine  and 
crossing  the  brook  on  a stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  we  again 
ascend^  on  a northwest  course  until  1 o’clock.  We  then  went 
north  along  the  slope  ; and  at  1.45  were  opposite  Ytlnin,  a small 
village  on  our  right.  Here  the  great  slope  is  interrupted  for 
half  an  hour.  A broad  shallow  Wady  with  a stream  runs  out 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  In  this  is  the  village,  with  a 
fountain,  at  the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon  ; having  also  a glen  in 
the  mountain  back  of  it.  We  came  at  1.55  to  the  brook  in  the 
vaUey.  It  was  led  along  the  slo;>e  in  several  streams,  and  was 
wholly  used  up  for  irrigation.  At  this  point  we  could  already 
perceive  the  effect  cf  the  convergence  of  the  mountains;  the 
great  valley  being  not  more  than  two  hours  in  width.  Our  road 
was  here  about  one  third  of  the  breadth  of  the  plain  distant 
from  the  eastern  mountain.  Deir  el-Ahmar  bears  from  Yftnin 
N.  64“  W. 

South  of  Deir  el-Ahmar,  on  the  way  from  Ba’albek  to  that 
village,  an  hour  and  a half  N.  N.  W.  of  Ba’albek,  and  in  the 
western  part  of  the  plain,  stands  an  isolated  column,  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  It  is  elevated  upon  a pedestal  or  platform  of 
five  steps  ; and,  besides  the  base  and  capital,  consists  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  blocks  of  stone,  each  about  three  feet  thick.  On  the 
north  side  is  hewn  a smooth  tablet ; but  with  no  trace  of  an 
inscription.'  It  may  have  been  a monument  erected  possibly  in 
some  relation  to  Ba’albek  or  its  boundaries  ; or  more  probably  to 
commemorate  some  historical  event  now  unknown.  By  the 
natives  it  is  called  el-Maghazel,  “ the  spindle.”  * 

In  this  part  of  our  road  we  had  a fuller  view  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  Lebanon.  Below  the  lofty 
ridge  over  the  cedars,  and  rather  more  than  half  way  up  the 
mountain,  is  a broad  uneven  terrace,  divided  by  irregular  shallow 
valleys  into  two  or  three  parallel  but  irregular  ridges.  These 
extend  northwards  ahmg  the  whole  length  of  Lebanon  ; and  run 
out  into  several  smaller  ridges.  All  these  and  the  whole  lower 

' Maundrell,  May  sfh.  Pococke  II.  L ' W.  M.  Tbomaonin  Biblioth.  Sac.  ISIS, 
p.  107.  Wilson,  Lands  the  Bible,  II.  p.  p.  700. 
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part  of  that  mountain,  appear  well  wooded,  that  is,  for  Lebanon  ; 
chiefly  with  stunted  oaks  (Sindian), which  are  kept  stunted,  be- 
cause the  people  constantly  let  their  goats  and  sheep  feed  on  the 
young  twigs.*  From  this  terrace  the  lofty  dorsal  ridge  rises  very 
steeply,  composed  entirely  of  naked  rock.  At  this  time  every 
hollow  in  it  was  filled  with  snow ; and  at  the  top  the  snow 
appeared  almost  unbroken  along  the  ridge.  But  there  was 
understood  to  be  an  unusual  quantity  of  snow  the  present  season. 

Before  reaching  Ba’albek,  and  also  to  day,  my  companion 
had  several  times  inquired  after  the  local  name  of  this  northern 

Eirt  of  Lebanon.  One  called  it  Jebel  Bsherreh  ; another  Jebel 
ibnan.  One  man  of  Yfinin  named  it  el-Misldyeh,  ‘ the  waterer  ; ’ 
but  called  it  further  south,  Libnan.  Others  spoke  of  it  simply 
as  el-Jebel. 

Our  path  now  lay  along  the  western  part  of  the  great  slope 
on  a course  about  N.  by  E.  We  were  evidently  approaching 
the  water-shed  of  the  great  valley,  which  as  yet  had  never  been 
fully  determined  ; and  our  attention  was  therefore  awake.  After 
a time  the  village  of  Besm  el-Hadeth  came  in  sight  before  us  on 
our  left ; lying  at  the  foot  of  a rise  of  land,  which  at  first  seemed 
to  extend  westward  quite  across  the  valley  and  so  form  the 
water-shed.  But  the  people  told  us,  that  a narrower  valley  ex- 
tended up  further  north,  just  west  of  the  village,  as  we  indeed 
saw  ; and  that  the  water  there  still  flowed  from  the  north.  We 
were  opposite  the  village  at  3.05 ; situated  about  half  a mile 
west  of  our  road.  We  now  rose  along  the  gentle  ascent,  on  a 
N.  N.  E.  course  ; and  soon  struck  a pretty  brook,  which  is  led 
down  southwest  to  the  village  from  a stream  and  fountain  lying 
further  north  and  east. 

At  4 o’clock  we  came  out  upon  the  highest  tract  or  ridge  ; 
and  could  for  the  first  time  look  off  towards  the  north.  Here 
the  lone  monument  of  HOrmul  became  visible,  and  we  had  a 
view  of  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  BOka’a.  A little  stream 
was  led  down  by  an  artificial  channel  from  towards  the  eastern 
mountain  along  the  top  of  the  broad  ridge.  Near  by  our  path 
it  was  divided  into  two  branches,  in  oider  to  water  two  small 
tracts  or  depressions  on  different  sides  of  the  ridge  ; one  branch 
running  off  southwest,  and  the  other  northwest.  The  old  bed 
of  the  stream  is  a Wady  a few  rods  further  north,  and  lower  ; 
it  runs  off  northwest  and  north.  Here,  then,  I suppose,  is  the 
water-shed  in  this  part  of  the  great  valley ; nor  can  it  vary 
much  from  this  line  in  the  more  western  part.* 

* So  Mr  Robaon,  who  bad  travelled  Rev.  W.  M.  ThomBon,  in  the  BibHotheoa 
throq^b  that  region  of  the  monntaio.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  698.  Mr  T.  passed  south 
* The  only  pablished  notice  as  to  the  along  the  west  side ; and  speaks  of  the 
wnteT'shed  ^ the  Buka’a  is  that  of  the  water-sbed  aa  in  a long  field  ^ grain  weet 
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We  now  kept  on  our  course,  gradually  descending,  towards 
the  fountain  of  Lebweh,  which  is  east  of  the  village.  Before 
reaching  it  we  struck  a canal  for  irrigation,  which  is  led  off  at 
first  southwest,  along  the  southern  bo^er  of  the  low  plain  west 
of  the  fountain.  Following  this  up,  we  reached  the  fountain  at 
5 o’clock,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 

This  is  a very  largo  fountain  of  fine  limpid  water,  gushing 
out  in  four  different  places  from  under  a broad  tract  of  coane 
gravel,  lying  west  of  a ledge  of  limestone  rocks.  This  ledge  is 
connected  with  higher  ground  running  back  east  to  the  mountain. 
The  body  of  water  which  here  bursts  forth,  b perhaps  even 
greater  than  at  'Anjar.  Besides  the  four  principal  streams,  there 
are  also  three  or  four  smaller  ones ; and  it  would  seem  only 
necessary  to  dig  in  the  gravel,  in  order  to  have  any  number  of 
fountains.  Besides  the  canal  along  the  south  side  of  the  bw 
plain,  another  is  carried  along  its  northern  margin  ; and  a third, 
higher  up  and  larger,  is  led  along  the  valley,  northwards,  near 
the  road,  quite  to  el-Kft’a.  The  rest  of  the  waters  ran  down 
into  the  basin  west ; and  render  it  fertile,  meadow-like,  and  beau- 
tiful. The  stream  fiows  off  northwest  towards  the  foot  of 
Lebanon  ; and  breaks  down  along  the  western  side  of  the  great 
valley,  by  a deep,  narrow,  rugged  chasm,  through  a rocky  ani 
desert  tract,  to  the  fountains  of  the  Orontes  towards  HOnnnL 
In  the  middle  of  the  basin,  on  a low  Tell  among  the  streams, 
is  the  poor  village  of  Lebweh,  fifteen  minutes  distant  from  the 
fountain,  bearing  W.  N.  W.  It  has  the  marks  of  an  ancient 
site  ; though  little  now  remains  but  heaps  of  rubbish,  with  here 
and  there  a broken  column  or  a disfigured  capital.  On  the  north 
brow  of  the  Tell  are  seen  the  foundations  and  lower  walk  of 
some  large  structure ; perhaps  a temple.  A few  miserable 
hovels  constitute  the  present  village.' 

We  were  here  opposite  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  situated 
beyond  the  high  dorsal  ridge.  On  this  side  of  the  mountain  we 
could  see  the  lower  ridges  running  down  and  out  towards  the 
nortjieast. 

feet;  which  howeTor  is  sereral  hondiid 
feet  lower  than  Ba'albek  according  to 
Rnssegger  and  Schubert;  aee  above,  ^ 
506. 

' Mr  Porter  passed  bj  this  rooto  to 
Hums  in  Oct  1^3.  He  was  at  tberiUagt 
of  Lebweh.  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1864,  p. 
663,<~Belon,  ^e  Frenob  trarcUer,  was  hen 
about  A.  D.  1548,  and  speaks  of  **ao  aa- 
cient  Roman  structure”  then  standing; 
built  of  massire  stones ; Obseiraliooi  eta 
Par.  1565,  p.  154 ; and  in  Paulas*  SsisBi* 
lung,  Th.  ll  p.  6. 


of  Lebweh.— In  Oct  1862,  Dr  Pe  Forest 
passed  up  the  Talley  on  the  west  side  *,  and 
round  the  watershed  somewhere  south  of 
tlie  Tillage  of  Sba*ad ; from  which  village 
the  water  runs  northwards.  The  exact 
position  of  this  village  is  not  marked ; but 
1 suppose  it  to  be  not  much,  if  any,  farther 
•on^  than  Lebweh.  From  it  to  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Orontes,  Dr  De  Forest  had  4^ 
hours  of  ordinary  travellmg.  We  were  5 
hours  from  Lebweh  to  the  same  fountains, 
without  baggage,  but  by  a more  circuitous 
route.  Ms.  Joum.— Dv  De  Forest  gives 
the  eie^iation  of  the  water-shed  at  8127 
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Lebweh  is  mentioned  by  Arabian  writers  as  a fortified  place. 
In  A.  D.  1132,  it  was  seiz^  along  with  er-Kfts,  by  Muhammed, 
then  lord  of  Ba’albek.'  Here  too,  in  A.  D.  1170,  Sheh&b  ed- 
Din,  with  two  hundred  horsemen,  fell  in  with  three  hundred 
F rank  horsemen  ; put  them  to  flight ; and  slew  among  others 
the  chief  of  the  Hospitalers,  who  at  that  time  had  possession  of 
el-Husn,  then  known  as  Husn  el-Akrdd.* 

The  name  Lebweh  seems  also  to  point  to  a higher  antiquity. 
It  corresponds  well  to  the  Libo  or  Lyho  of  the  ancient  Itinera^ 
rtutn  Antonini  ; but  the  distance  from  Ba’albek  can  only  be 
made  to  coincide  by  an  easy  emendation,  viz.  by  reading  XXII 
instead  of  XXXII  Homan  miles.’  I shall  recur  again  to  this 
topic  further  on,  when  treating  of  R&s  Ba’albek. 

Friday,  June  IKA.  We  broke  up  from  the  fountain  of 
Lebweh  at  6.55 ; and  after  some  minutes  struck  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  canal,  by  which  a huge  portion  of  the  water  is  led 
along  through  the  arid  tract  before  us.  Indeed,  so  hard  and  bar- 
ren is  the  soil,  that  even  the  water  seems  to  produce  no  effect ; 
except  where  there  is  immediate  contact.  The  usual  road  keeps 
near  this  canal  quite  to  Rfts  Ba’albek.  At  7.25  there  was  on  our 
right  ten  minutes  distant,  a Wely  with  a few  houses  and  trees, 
called  Neby  ’Othmftn.  It  has  a small  fountain.  We  now  left 
the  canal ; and  tnrning  northeast  towards  ’Ain,  rose  along  the 
ascent,  and  at  7.45  reached  the  village. 

’Ain  is  a small  village,  with  scattered  building  stones  and 
traces  of  former  dwellings ; but  nothing  marking  any  great 
antiquity,  and  no  very  large  stones.  There  are  said  to  be  some 
excavat^  sepulchres  west  of  the  village.  It  is  watered  by  thrw 
small  fountains,  near  by ; and  has  many  trees  and  vineyards. 
It  lies  high  up  on  the  roots  or  spurs  which  here  run  down  from 
Anti-Lel»non  ; and  is  a conspicuous  object  for  a considerable 
distance  around,  especially  towards  the  south  and  west.  We 
could  see  that  these  roots  or  spurs  form  a barren  slope  towards 
the  west,  extending  through  the  whole  valley,  quite  to  the  base 


* De  QaigDM  Hist  des  Hons,  IL  p.  484, 
Genn. 

* Ibid.  p.  627. 

* Itin.  Antomnl,  ed.  Wess.  p.  198 : 
Etn«w  (Hams) 

liSastteU  . m.  pk  XYIIL 

Ubo  ...  - XXXIL 

llellapoit  . . *«  XXXIL 

The  same  distances  are  given  on  p.  199  in 
the  reversal/  order,  bat  with  the  name 
Conna  for  LU.^.  From  Ba'albek  to  Leb- 
weh we  were  5b.  40m. ; which  (as  we  shall 
see  farther  oo)  is  nearest  22  Roman  miles. 
As  the  whole  distance  between  Ba’albek 
and  Hums  is  known,  not  improbablx  the 
original  specification  stood  thus: 

VoL.  la— 45* 


Smses 

Lsudlda  . m.  p.  XTIIL 

Libo  ...  ^ ZXXXIL 

HellapoU  . . ••  XXIL 

Thus  the  mere  transfer  X from  one  line 
to  another  removes  tlie  difficnltj.  It  may 
at  first  have  been  oocaaoned  by  the  over- 
sight of  a copyist ; or  possibly  in  order  to 
make  the  numbers  coincide  with  those  of 
the  reversed  itinerary.  See  more  below, 
under  R&s  Ba’albek.— RenneB  on  his  map 
of  Syria  (Atlas  to  accompany,  etc.)  has 
ferr^  Libo  to  Lebweh ; and  Mr  Thomson 
suggests  tlie  same  identity,  Biblioth.  Sac. 
p.  G99.  Ritter  XVIL  p.  169. 
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of  Lebanon.  Through  this  tract  the  stream  from  Lebweh 
passes  in  its  deep  narrow  chasm.  Hereabouts  is  perhaps  the 
narrowest  portion  of  the  great  valley. 

This  place  can  hardly  be  the  Ain  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Numbers  as  west  of  Ribleh.'  Indeed,  as  the  Hebrew  word  in 
that  passage  has  the  article,  it  probably  refers  to  the  fountain  of 
the  Orontes,  which  is  southwest  of  Ribleh.* 

We  now  continued  still  gradually  to  rise  towards  the  north- 
east until  8.20  ; when  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and 
came  out  suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  a very  deep  narrow 
chasm,  with  another  like  ridge  beyond  it.*  In  the  bottom  of 
this  chasm,  a little  higher  up,  lies  the  village  of  Flkeh.  It  was 
as  if  the  deep  ravine,  the  continuation  of  a wild  gorge  in  the 
mountain  just  back,  had  here  cleft  just  the  middle  of  a broad 
high  ridge  from  top  to  bottom.  It  goes  down  through  the 
barren  tract  above  mentioned,  and  meets  the  Lebweh.  By  a 
steep  and  winding  descent  we  reached  the  bottom,  and  crowed 
the  stream  just  below  the  village  at  8.35.  The  brook  is  small, 
and  is  soon  exhausted  by  irrigation.  The  village  is  not  visible 
from  the  other  road  along  the  canal.  It  is  of  good  size  ; and 
the  narrow  valley  is  well  cultivated. 

The  road  up  the  northern  side  of  the  ravine  is  less  steep  and 
difficult  than  on  the  southern.  At  8.45  we  were  at  the  top  ; and 
had  now  on  our  left  a range  of  conical  hills  parallel  to  the 
^ mountain,  with  this  high  ground  between.  We  descended 
gradually  northeast ; and  soon  saw  again  the  monument  of  HOr- 
mul,  and  had  a view  of  the  lake  of  Kedes  towards  Hums.  We 
came  at  9.10  to  Ras  Ba’albek. 

The  present  village  er-Rfis  is  poor  and  half  in  ruins.  It  lies 
in  the  interval  between  the  last  two  of  the  conical  hills.  An 
immense  gorge  in  the  mountain  back  of  the  village,  here  runs 
out  as  a broad  shallow  depression  between  these  two  hills  to  the 
western  plain.  Up  this  gorge,  which  cleaves  the  mountain 
almost  to  its  base,  passes  (as  we  were  told)  a road  to  Nebk,  said 
to  be  nine  hours  distant.  There  is  a ^e,  though  not  large 
fountain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village,  l^low  the  fountain 
are  many  gardens  and  fruit  orchards,  extending  out  beyond  the 
hills  into  the  plain  ; and  serving  to  mark  the  place,  when  seen 
from  a distance.  The  people  are  all  Greek  Catholics.  There  is 
a convent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village  near  the  gorge ; a 


* Nun.  84,  11  to  Riblah  on  the  eut 
of  ’Ain.** 

• Heb.  I’sb  riiann,  Ut  ‘toUi* 

fbentain ; ’ itivt  it,  “ the  boHer  shall  go 
down  from  Shefdiam  to  Rtblah  on  the  east 
to  [of]  the  fonntain,**  Nnm.  84,  11.  The 


article  is  not  ehwwhere  found  with  as 
a proper  name. 

^ From  this  point  tlie  Tillagee  of  'Are 
and  Lebweh  were  seen  in  a line,  beariag 
S.  50”  W.  Comp.  Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  p. 
664. 
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modern  strnctare  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.'  There  is  also  a con- 
vent in  ruins.* 

This  place,  now  in  such  deep  decay,  was  evidently  in  former 
times  a town  of  importance,  at  least  as  far  hack  as  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity.  In  the  middle  of  the  village  are  seen  the 
foundations  of  a large  ancient  church ; of  which  the  east  end, 
with  a large  semicircular  recess  in  the  middle  and  a smaller  one 
on  each  side,  is  distinctly  marked  by  a course  of  large  and  well 
dressed  stones,  still  in  their  place.  On  the  west  of  the  village, 
south  of  the  fountain,  are  the  ruins  of  another  church  about  a 
hundred  feet  long  by  Mty  feet  wide,  having  one  large  recess  in 
the  eastern  end ; of  which  eight  or  ten  feet  are  still  standing 
above  the  ground  There  would  seem  to  have  been  a court  con- 
nected with  it  on  the  west  and  south  sides.  Five  minutes 
further  west  is  another  ruin,  built  of  large  stones  ; but  there  is 
not  enough  remaining  to  mark  its  character.  A subterranean 
aqueduct  appears  to  have  brought  water  to  it  from  the  fountain. 
Near  it  are  the  foundations  of  another  structure  of  large  stones. 
The  stones  of  this  ruin,  and  of  the  church  on  the  west  of  the 
village,  are  of  hard  conglomerate  ; while  those  of  the  church  in 
the  middle  of  the  villa^  are  of  limestone. — Everywhere  in  and 
around  the  village  are  the  foundations  and  other  traces  of 
ruined  buildings  ; as  also  many  hewn  stones,  some  of  them  large 
and  well  dressed. 

The  question  arises,  what  ancient  Christian  city  this  could 
have  been  ? To  this  question  I was  long  unable  to  find  a satis- 
fectory  reply.  But  from  a careful  comparison  of  the  distances, 
and  of  all  the  historical  notices  appertaining  to  this  region,  I 
have  been  led  to  recognise  in  er-B^  the  ancient  Conna  of  Ihe 
Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

This  Itinerary  gives  us  the  distances  between  Emesa  (Hums) 
and  Ba’albek  in  ^th  directions ; as  in  the  note  below.*  The 
intermediate  distances  are  the  same  in  both.  Laudicia  (Lao- 
dicea)  is  marked  in  both  as  eighteen  Roman  miles  south  of 
Emesa  ; and  this  is  apparently  correct.  The  Peutinger  Tables 
mark  the  same  interv^  at  twenty  Roman  miles  ; and  Ptolemy 
gives  it  at  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude.*  Midway  between  Lau- 

In  thU  convent  Mr  Porter  lodged  • 

later;  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1854, p.  664 aq. 

* BeariDgs  from  er-KAa : North  end  of 
Lebanon  N.  5*  E.  Mon.  of  HGrmol  N.  2* 

W.  Village  of  HQrmul  N.  by  W.  Ribleh 
N.  E.  ZerrA'a  N.  89^  E.  Lake  of 
Eedea,  middle,  N.  22°  £. — Comp.  Biblioth. 

Sac.  1 654,  p.  665  eq. 

* Itin.  Antonini,  ed.  Weeajm.  198, 199. 

The  whole  distance  between  Ba*albek  and 
Hnma  was  82  Kooun  milei ; tbne : 


OMng 

Emeea 

Laudlda 

Libu 

llellDpoU 
Going  NarHi. 
Heliapoll 
Conna  . 
Laodtela 
Eineaa  . 


m.  p.  xvin. 
“ ZXXIL 
“ ZXXIL 


m.  p.  ZXXIL 
•*  ZXXIL 
“ ZVUL 


* Tab.  Penting.  ed.  Scheyb,  Segm.  X. 
Ptol  Geogr.  6. 14. 
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dicia  and  Heliopolis,  there  occurs  Libo  in  the  one  case,  and 
Conna  in  the  other.  We  have  already  seen,  that  Libo  is  prob- 
ably to  be  identified  with  Lehweh,  fiom  the  likeness  of  the 
names  ; and  requiring  only  an  easy  emendation  in  the  text  of 
the  Itinerary.* 

The  distance  thus  given  between  Heliopolis  and  Emesa  is 
eightyrtwo  Roman  miles.  Our  mode  of  travelling  was  light 
and  rapid ; and  our  time  from  Ba'albek  to  Ribl^  (allowing 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  our  detour  to  the  fountains  of  the 
Orontes)  was  thirteen  and  a half  hours.  From  Ribleh  to 
Hums  Mr  Porter  travelled  the  next  year  in  seven  hours.*  The 
amount  is  twenty  and  a half  hours.  In  October  1853,  Dr  De 
Forest  likewise  travelled  from  a point  opposite  Ba’albek  to 
Hums,  by  way  of  Sha’ab,  Htirmul,  and  Zeiteh,  fording  the 
Orontes  south  of  Tell  Neby  Mindau ; and  his  time  also  was 
twenty  and  a half  hours.  Our  rate  of  travel,  therefore,  as  com- 

f)ared  with  the  ancient  Itineraries,  was  four  Roman  miles  the 
lour.  But  from  Ba’albek  to  er-Ras,  our  time  was  eight  hours 
lacking  five  minutes,  or  nearest  thirty-two  Roman  miles,  the 
exact  distance  of  Conna  fiom  Heliopolis  according  to  the  Itin- 
erary.* 

This  ancient  Conna  of  the  Itinerary  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  Cunna  of  the  Notitia  Dignitatum.*  Other  notices  go 
also  to  show,  that  it  was  the  seat  of  a bishop,  in  the  province 
known  as  Phenicia  of  Lebanon.  In  the  acts  of  the  fourth  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D.  451,  is  found  the  subscription  of 
“ Dada  bishop  of  Chonachara  ; ” and  the  same  occurs  elMwhere.* 


* See  abore,  p.  5S3. 

* Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1854,  p.  674  aq. 

* Id  the  French  collection  of  the  Idne> 
mrie&,  with  maps  by  Lapie,  as  also  in  the 
edition  by  Partney  and  Pinder  and  on  their 
map,  the  two  specmoatioiis  of  the  iHa.  A%- 
Umini  are  regarded  as  referring  to  two 
different  routes  between  Heliopolis  and 
Laodicea,  along  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
tho  gr^at  valley ; and  then  Libo  is  fixed 
at  Hfinmil,  ai^  Conna  at  er>BAs.  See 
Recneil  des  Itin4raires  ancions  par  le  Marq. 
Fortia  tfUrbain;  aveo  dix  Cartes  par 
Lapie ; Paris,  1845,  p.  55.  Itin.  Antonini 
ed.  Parthe^  et  Find.  p.  828,  852. — Bat 
against  this  view  there  are  several  consi> 
derations : /Irst,  from  Ba'alb^  to  Hams 
the  road  natorally  leads  along  the  east  side 
of  the  valley,  and  not  the  west  side.  Mr 
Thomson  and  Dr  De  Forest  who  travelled 
along  the  west  dde,  did  not  touch  Ba’albek 
at  alL  Socondltf^  if  Libo  were  at  HArmnl, 
then  Conna  must  have  been  at  eLKa’a 
opposite  to  it.  TTurtify,  this  could  not  have 
been  tlie  true  nte  in  eiUier  case ; becaose 


both  Hfirmal  aod  eI-Ka*a  are  at  least  for^ 
Roman  miles  distant  from  Ba*albek,  mi^> 
way  between  it  and  Homs ; eootraiy  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Itinerary.  Tbe 
tme  view  probably  is,  thst  one  road  lay 
like  onrs,  by  tbe  foontain  of  Lebweb  and 
across  the  l^s  by  er*R4s ; the  other  more 
in  the  plain  by  the  village  of  Lebweh  and 
along  the  canal  The  former  wonld  strike 
er-Ims  (ConnaL  and  not  Lebweb  (Libo); 
the  Utter  woald  pass  at  Lebweh  and  not 
at  er*Rds. — It  was  only  aRer  the  results  in 
the  text  above  were  all  definitely  made 
out,  that  I became  aware  of  the  suggestion 
of  Lapie,  as  to  the  identity  of  Conna  aod 
er>Ras.  Comp.  Ritter  Erdk.  XYIL  p.  170. 

* Xotit.  Dignitatum,  ed  Backing,  L p. 
85,882.  Earlier  editions  have  tbe  reading 
Cunux;  ed  Genev.  IG28,  p.  223. 

* Gr.  Ad3a  wtiXswr  Xoraxopwr,  Act.  6. 
Comp.  le  Quien  Oriens  Christ  U.  847, 
849.  Car.  k St  Paulo  Geogr.  Sacra.  Amsi. 
1704,  p.  295  et  n.  Tbe  text  of  this  lat- 
ter wo^  reads  Comoara ; and  a Greek  Bla 
has  Xo/idaepo.  Is  perhaps  the  present 
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In  an  early  Greek  Notitia  also  we  find  the  name  Saltus  Gonai- 
tievs,  and  in  a Latin  one  the  name  of  Konokora,  mentioned  as 
a diocese  in  this  province,  between  Laodicea  and  Jabruda.'  All 
these  forms  refer  apparently  to  one  and  the  same  place.*  With 
this  diocesan  character  the  extensive  remains  of  ancient  churches 
at  er-Ras  well  correspond.' 

Sending  off  our  muleteers  direct  to  Ribleh,  we  set  off  fiom 
er-Rds  at  9.55,  taking  the  road  towards  Httrmul.  This  leads 
N.  by  W.  obliquely  across  the  rocky  and  desert  plain.  At  10. 
30  we  crossed  the  canal  or  artificial  branch  from  Lebweh.  It  is 
here  a large  stream  ; and  is  used  to  drive  three  mills  in  succes- 
sion, and  not  far  apart.  But  so  utterly  sterile  is  the  soil,  that 
no  effect  whatever  is  produced  by  this  abundance  of  water  on  the 
land  adjacent ; not  even  along  the  banks  of  the  canal.  It  goes 
to  el-Ka’a  ; and  there,  in  a lower  tract  and  richer  soil,  causes 
great  fertility.  We  kept  on  through  this  desert,  occasionally 
interrupted  by  low  rocl^  ledges ‘and  chasms,  until  12  o’clock. 
Here  we  left  the  road  ; which  continues  to  the  village  of  HQrmul, 
crossing  the  Orontes  by  a bridge.  Turning  to  the  left,  we  found 
ourselves  too  fer  north  ; and  had  therefore  to  lean  a Uttle  south 
of  west  in  order  to  reach  the  great  fountain.  We  came  to  it  at 
12.40,  lying  here  in  a narrow  chasm,  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  feet  deep  ; and  sinking  down  so  suddenly,  that  a person 
approaching  from  the  east  has  no  suspicion  of  its  existence  till 
ho  stands  upon  the  brink. 

The  high  desert  tract  or  elope,  which  we  had  crossed  to-day, 
running  down  west  from  Anti-Letenon,  crowds  the  Nahr  Lebweh 
and  its  deep  narrow  chasm  quite  against  the  base  of  Lebanon. 
As  we  saw  it  here,  above  the  fountains  of  the  Orontes,  the  chasm 
is  very  narrow,  with  perpendicular  sides,  and  only  a slender  strip 
of  land  at  bottom.  The  stream  from  Lebweh  seemed  to  us  here 
quite  as  large  as  at  its  source  ; notwithstanding  the  branches  led 
off  at  first  for  irrigation,  and  the  large  canal  to  el-Ka'a.  We 

the  namM  Comoara  and  XofiSxapa  of  p, 
636»  n.  6,  are  referred  to  the  Tillage  Ka- 
ra, on  the  direct  route  from  Homs  to  Da- 
maocus.  Thifi  aeema,  however,  to  be  mere 
conjectare;  and  if  that  place  were  even 
the  aeat  of  a biabop,  the  name  would  oor- 
reapond  better  to  the  Karotea  of  the  Lat. 
Notitia  ; see  Parergon  os  above,  p.  62.— 
The  tame  writer  aajs  that  MalCila  repre- 
sents Seleueia  of  Damascus,  which  I do  not 
understand.  But  Ma*161a  maj  well  corre^ 
pond  to  the  KXlfia  Klima 

Maghtdorum^  of  the  Greek  Nc^tia,  an 
episcopal  seat;  Re  land  Falsest  p.  217. 
Partrgoiiy  ibid.  p.  60,  61.— For  a notice  of 
the  above  manuscript  1 am  indebted  to  tho 
Bev.  Mr  Porter. 


name  merely  a translation  of  the 

Greek  adpo,  the  head,  in  the  latter  part 
of  these  forms  ? 

* Gr.  SdXror  rsMururdi*,  Reland  Palsst 
p.  217.  See  Parergan  to  ^e  woric  of  Car. 
k Sl  Paulo,  as  above,  p 60,  61,  62. 

* Rennell,  with  whom  Ritter  agrees,  con- 
nects also  the  of  PtoL  6.  14,  with 

Conna.  Bat  Xadya  is  them  mentioned  in 
the  order : Heliopolis,  Abila,  Saana,  Da- 
mascus ; thongb,  according  to  the  longi- 
tude ipecilied,  it  was  east  of  Damascus. 
At  any  rate  it  cannot  be  brought  into  con- 
nection with  Conna  and  er-Rda  Ritter 
3CVn.  p.171. 

* In  an  Arabic  manuscript  by  Macarius, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  written  in  A.  D.  1636, 
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drew  the  conclusion,  that  the  stream  must  have  received  acces- 
sions in  its  course ; perhaps  liom  fountains  along  the  base  of 
Lebanon.  This  appears  to  he  actually  the  case.  In  August 
1846,  Mr  Thomson  travelled  up  this  valley  for  an  hour  from  the 
Orontes  fountain  to  a place  called  el-Mertlj,  having  fountains 
and  willow  trees.  For  an  hour  and  a half  above  el-Merbj,  he 
proceeded  along  the  east  side  of  this  winding  valley  ; and  then 
crossed  to  the  west  side,  at  a great  fountain  called  simply  'Ain. 
It  is  large  enough  to  drive  several  mills  ; and  around  it  arc  large 
blocks  of  hewn  stone.  The  chasm,  along  which  the  combined 
stream  from  Lebwch  and  this  'Ain  flows,  is  only  a few  rods 
wide,  usually  with  perpendicular  banks  thirty  feet  or  more  in 
height.  Its  bottom  is  cultivated.  At  and  above  the  fountain 
'Ain,  its  bed  rises  to  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent  tract,  and 
branches  off  into  three  or  four  well  watered  and  beautiful  plains. 
Mr  Thomson  travelled  up  the  western  one  of  these,  passing  the 
village  of  Sha'ab.  Another  ohe,  doubtless,  is  the  meadow-like 
basin  of  Lcbweh.* 

The  chasm  here,  at  the  fountain  of  the  Orontes,  is  close 
under  Lebanon  ; so  close,  indeed,  that  to  one  approaching  from 
the  east,  the  chasm  seems  to  be  some  little  way  up  the  base  of 
the  mountain  itself,  above  the  plain.  The  main  fountain  is  in 
a wider  expansion  of  the  chasm ; at  a point  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  east  of  the  junction  with  the  Nahr  Lebweh.  It  issues 
from  under  the  eastern  bank  of  the  chasm  ; not  frx>m  under 
Lebanon.  The  rock  above  it  is  limestcme,  the  strata  of  which 
have  a great  dip.  We  jndg^  the  fountaiin  to  be  about  two 
thirds  as  large  as  that  at  Fijeh ; but  the  water  is  not  as  fine. 
Other  smaller  fountains  are  reported  as  issuing  further  down, 
also  from  under  the  eastern  cliff ; but  they  are  not  marked, 
unless  by  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  water.  At  the  main 
fountain  are  several  noble  trees.  We  took  our  lunch  under  a 
large  plane  tree  on  the  very  brink  ; the  water  gurgling  up  all 
around  us.  The  descent  is  very  steep  and  diffic^t ; though  we 
managed  to  lead  down  our  horses.* 

From  the  fountain  the  stream  first  runs  west  and  joins  that 
from  Lebweh.  The  river  then  turns  sharply  around  a high  point 
projecting  westward  ; and  for  a short  time  takes  an  easterly 
course.  The  deep  chasm  winds  much  as  far  as  to  the  bridge  of 
Ilflrmul.  Afterwards  the  river  runs  north  along  the  western  part 
of  the  great  valley  for  a time,  with  many  windings  ; and  then 


're  easterly  to  Bibleh  Below  the  fountain  the  enlarged 
lemed  to  be  about  equal  to  the  Barada  below  Fijeh  ; 

Thomaoo  in  Biblioth.  S«ora»  Foroift  mved  at  2118  EngL  feet  That  of 
ik  the  bridge  on  the  Hiinmil  road  u 1789 

imtioa  of  this  fountain  Dr  Do  feet  Mt  Lett 
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the  Nahr  Lebweh  above  being  somewhat  larger  than  the  upper 
Barada.  The  chasm  is  everywhere  narrow  and  jagged;  and 
has,  so  far  as  we  saw  it,  high  precipitous  banks.  Of  course  the 
stream  imparts  no  fertility  to  the  higher  tracts  adjacent  to  the 
chasm  ; nor  anywhere,  indeed,  except  just  in  the  bottom  along 
the  very  brink  of  the  water. 

Ancient  writers,  as  Strabo  and  Pliny,  speak  only  generally 
of  the  sources  of  the  Orontes,  as  being  in  the  great  valley  of 
Coelesyria  near  Lebanon.'  Abulfeda  erroneously  describes  its 
remotest  fountain  as  at  er-Ras  instead  of  Lebweh ; but  relates, 
that  most  of  the  river  springs  from  a place  called  Mflgharat  er- 
Rahib  (Monk’s  cavern)  ; and  thence  flows  northwanls  till  it 
passes  Jdsich.  The  modem  name  of  the  river  is  el-’Asy  (the 
rcbcUious}  ; and  it  is  stiU  commonly  spoken  of  as  having  its 
beginning  at  these  fountains.’  Here  is  a fourth  example  of  that 
popular  usage  in  this  region,  which  regards  as  the  source  of  a 
river,  not  the  remotest,  but  the  most  copious  fountains.  The 
other  instances  are  the  Jordan,  the  Barada,  and  the  Litany.’ 

The  MOgh&rat  er-Ruhib,  or  Monk’s  cavern,  spoken  of  by 
Abulfeda,  still  exists.  Where  the  stream,  having  turned  around 
the  high  projecting  point,  flows  eastward  for  a little  time,  on 
the  right  hand  side,  high  up  in  the  precipice  looking  north,  is 
the  excavated  convent  now  known  among  the  common  people  as 
Deir  M&r  MarSn.  It  is  only  a few  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  great  fountain,  towards  the  northeast.  The  precipitous  cliff 
is  here  about  three  hundred  feet  high  ; and  tlie  cavern  is  about 
two  thirds  of  the  way  up.  The  hiU  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  is  less  precipitous ; and  rises  to  the  height  of  some  four 
hundred  feet.  The  monks  took  advantage  of  a shelf  of  over- 
hanging rocks  ; cut  away  more  deeply  underneath  it ; and  then 
built  up  in  front  breastworks  and  outer  walls  with  loopholes ; 
thus  forming  a covered  gallery  along  the  face  of  the  precipice. 
Behind  this  they  then  excavated  rooms  and  cells,  mainly  in 
two  stories  ; but  also  some  cells  in  a tliird  story.  These  are  all 
small ; and  are  now  dark,  dirty,  and  desolate.  No  one  dwells 
there  ; though  it  was  said,  that  one  or  two  monks  had  remained 
there  for  a time  within  a few  years.  In  the  autumn  of  1853,  Mr 
Porter  found  the  cavern  occupied  as  a shelter  for  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats.’  The  place  had  formerly  been  visited  by  Mr  Barker, 
Mr  Thomson,  and  probably  others.’ 

It  is  a popular  belief,  that  Mar  Maron,  the  reputed  founder 


• Strabo  16.  2.  7,  19.  pp.  7B0,  7S6. 
Plin.  H.  S.  5.  18  or  42,  “ Amnis  Orontca, 
natofl  inter  Libairam  et  AntiHbaniim  jaxU 
Heliopolia.” 

* AbttlC  Teb.  Syr  ed.  Kfibler,  pp.  149, 
t50.  Bibl  Kes.  Ed.  1,  HL  App.  144, 145. 


• See  above,  pp.  413,  477,  499. 

^ Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  p.  667. 

* W.  B.  Barker  In  Joom.  of  the  R 
Geogr.  Soc.  1887,  p.  99.  W.  M.  Tbomaon 
in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1847,  pp.  405,  408;  also 
ibid.  1848,  p.  697. 
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of  the  sect  of  the  Maronites,  once  dwelt  in  this  cavern.  Hence 
its  present  name  ; which  would  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to 
Abulfeda,  who  speaks  of  it  simply  as  MOgbfirat  er-Rahib.'  But 
the  story  is  apparently  a mere  legend  ; as  is  perhaps  Mar  Maron 
himself.  In  all  the  historical  accounts  of  the  Maronites  to 
which  I have  had  access,  there  is  nothing  to  connect  Mftr 
MarSn  in  any  way  with  this  spot  or  this  region.’  The  great 
convent  said  to  have  been  founded  in  his  honour  after  his  decease, 
and  called  Deir  M&r  Maron,  was,  as  some  say,  at  Hamah  ; or, 
according  to  others,  at  Apamea,  now  KOl’at  el-Mudik.’ 

We  left  the  height  above  the  cavern  at  2.45  ; and  took  a 
direct  course,  without  path,  about  E.  by  S.  to  the  monument  of 
Hflrmul.  At  3.20  we  crossed  the  road  to  Hflnnul,  which  we 
had  before  left  ; and  passing  over  and  among  low  hills  covered 
with  loose  trap,  we  reached  the  monument  at  3.45.  This  is  a 
singular  and  perhaps  inexplicable  structure.  It  stands  out 
prominently  on  a high  mound  projecting  far  out  into  the  great 
valley  from  the  west ; and  it  is  thus  seen  for  a great  distance  in 
every  direction.  The  Orontes  on  the  west  and  northwest,  flow- 
ing in  its  deep  chasm,  is  nowhere  visible ; but  the  village  of 
HOrmul  with  its  trees  is  seen  on  the  slope  beyond  the  river, 
nearly  an  hour  distant.*  The  monument  now  bears  the  name 
of  KamiVa  el-Hflrmul ; while  Abulfeda  speaks  of  it  as  Kaim 
el-HOrmul.’ 

The  Kamh’a  stands  on  a pedestal  having  three  steps  of  black 
basalt,  each  fourteen  inches  high.  On  this  rests  a story  twenty- 
nine  feet  six  inches  square,  surrounded  above  by  an  ornamental 
cornice.  Above  this  is  a second  story  somewhat  drawn  in  and 
less  in  dimensions  ; and  upon  this  last  rests  a pyramid  built  up 
of  smaller  stones.  The  lower  story  has  (including  the  comice) 
twelve  courses  of  stones,  each  twenty-three  inches  thick  ; the 
second  story  has  ten  courses,  apparently  of  the  same  thickness  ; 
and  the  pyramid  has  thirteen  courses,  not  so  thick.  Hence  the 
height  may  be  thus  reckoned  : 

Feet  la 

Pedestal  . . • « 3 6 

Lower  Story  ....  23 

Second  Story  . , . . 19  2 

Pyramid  . . about  15 

Total  . . . 60  8 

' Tab,  Sjr.  ed.  Kdhler,  p.  IfiO. 

* See  Le  Qnteo  Oriens  Christ  IIL  l*- 
51.  Quaresmms  I.  p.  95  sq.  De  la  Roqoe 
Voyage  de  Syrie  et  do  Mt  Liban,  IL  pp. 

10-120. 

' At  Hanah ; see  Le  Qnien  L c.  ooL  1. 

At  Apamea ; Le  Qaien  ibid.  coL  5.  De 
la  Roque  L o.  IL  p.  82.  Comp.  Quaream. 

Lp.  96. 
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* According  to  Dr  De  Forest,  the  elera- 
tion  of  the  site  of  the  Kam6*a  abore  the 
•ea,  U 2407  feet  That  of  the  village  ot 
Uurmul  is  2171  feet  The  bridge  overtfae 
river  between  the  two  is  1789  feet  Ms. 
Letter. 

* Tab.  Syr.  ed  K6b1er,  p.  150.  Abulf^pda 
wrote  in  the  early  part  the  fonrteeuth 
century. 


Jraall.]  samu’a  el-hurhul.  Ml 

The  height  therefore  may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  sixty  feet, 
nor  more  than  sixty-five  feet. 

The  whole  stracture,  except  the  pedestal,  is  of  limestone. 
The  sides  face  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  southwest  comer 
is  fidlen  down  from  top  to  bottom,  showing  that  the  interior  was 
bnilt  up  solid  with  smaller  squared  stones.  There  are  pilasters  at 
the  comers  in  both  stories ; but  they  are  without  capitals,  except 
a small  cornice.  In  the  upper  story  there  are  two  intervening 

{>ilaster8  on  each  side.  The  upper  portions  of  the  sides  of  the 
ower  story  are  occupied  by  sculptures  in  relief,  representing 
hunting  scenes.  These  are  much  broken  and  worn  away  by  the 
weather ; and  are  too  much  defaced  to  be  fully  made  out.  The 
drawing  borders  rather  on  the  grotesque.  The  following  is  an 
outline. 

On  the  east  side  are  dogs  attacking  a larger  animal  before 
and  behind.  Yet  so  defective  is  the  drawing,  that  this  animal 
has  been  held  by  some  to  be  a wild  boar ; and  by  others,  a bull. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  not  those  of  a boar ; and  with  our  glasses 
we  saw  distinctly  what  seemed  to  be  horns.  On  this  side  are 
also  a bow  and  other  implements  of  hunting. 

On  the  north  side  are  two  stags,  one  standing  and  the  other 
lying  down  ; as  to  which  there  is  no  question.  Also  quivers  and 
perhaps  a coil  of  rope. 

The  west  side  exhibits  three  animals,  which  are  difiScult  to 
be  made  out.  One  of  them  resembles  a cat,  and  may  be 
intended  for  a>  panther.  The  other  two  are  less  distinct.  Some 
speak  of  an  elephant  in  the  middle,  a bear  in  front,  and  a bull 
tehind.*  * 

On  the  south  side  a dog  seizes  an  animal  from  behind.  The 
head  of  the  animal  is  gone ; and  this  whole  side  of  the  monu- 
ment is  much  broken  away. 

We  searched  carefully  for  some  inscription,  and  examined 
the  whole  surface  with  our  glasses.  But  in  vain  ; nothing  of  the 
kind  appears.  On  the  west  side,  below  the  sculptures,  are  many 
scratches  and  scrawls,  made  probably  by  Arab  visitors  ; but  no 
inscribed  letters.  We  examined  them  the  more  carefully,  be- 
cause these  scrawls  had  been  reported  as  inscriptions.’ 

No  explanation  of  this  remarkable  monument  has  yet  been 
given  ; nor  am  I aware,  that  any  historical  notice  of  it  exists 
before  the  present  century,  except  the  simple  mention  of  it  by 
Abulfeda.’  In  certain  respects,  it  may  be  said  to  correspond  to 
the  isolated  column  in  the  plain  northwest  of  Ba’albek  ; which 
also  is  yet  unexplained.*  The  Kamfl’a  was  first  made  known  to 

* J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Seen,  1864,  • T«b.  Syr.  ed.  Kshler,  p.  16(b 

p.  669.  * See  ebOTe,  p 630. 

■ Comp  ibid,  p 668. 
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the  public  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Thomson ; who  in  September,  1845, 
returned  by  this  route  from  Aleppo  to  Beirbt.'  It  has  since 
been  several  times  visited  by  the  missionaries  and  others. 

From  the  Kamft’a  there  is  a wide  and  interesting  view. 
The  northern  end  of  Lebanon  is  near  at  hand  ; while  Anti- 
Lebanon  is  seen  again  diverging  on  the  north  of  er-Bds  ; and 
apparently  sweeping  off  from  that  point  northeasterly  in  the  arc 
of  a great  circle,  which  bounds  the  broad  plain  of  the  Orontes 
on  that  side.*  In  a clear  day  not  only  the  lake  of  Kedes  is  visible, 
but  also  the  castle  of  Hums.  Towards  the  south  we  could  just 
distinguish  the  glittering  summit  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  The 
village  of  HOrmul  lies  half  an  hour  beyond  the  stream,  north- 
west, on  the  high  slope.  The  village  is  divided  into  several 
hamlets  by  narrow  glens,  in  which  are  brooks  of  fine  water. 
There  are  many  walnut  trees  around  the  village.  The  climate 
is  said  to  be  unhealthy.* 

We  set  off  from  the  monument  at  4.45  ; taking  a straight 
course  for  Ribleh  across  this  most  desert  tract  of  low  hills,  rid^s, 
and  valleys.  The  hill  on  which  the  Kamfi'a  stands  is  covered 
with  loose  trap,  and  the  same  continues  for  much  of  the  dis- 
tance ; making  it  very  difScult  for  the  horses  to  pick  their  way. 
At  6.25  our  course  was  crossed,  from  west  to  east,  by  what 
seemed  to  be  a line  of  wells  recently  dug,  or  at  least  cleared  out, 
similar  to  those  near  Damascus,  by  which  a stream  of  water  is 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  But  how  or  why  such 
weUs  should  be  found  here,  I am  unable  to  explain  ; since  no 
water  could  be  hoped  for  except  from  the  river.  The  excava- 
tions were  here  in  1848.  We  had  sight  also  of  eight  gazelles 
feeding.  The  sun  went  dowm  upon  us  behind  the  peaks  of 
Lebanon  ; but  still  for  seventeen  minutes  longer  his  beams  con- 
tinued to  gild  the  opposite  summits  of  Anti-Lebanon.  The  hdla 


' See  his  report  in  Biblioth.  Saertf  1847, 
p.  405;  also  iK  1848,  p.  695  sq. — Back- 
ingbam  saw  the  Kam6*a  from  the  road  on 
the  east  side  of  the  plain;  and  merely 
speaks  of  it  as  a high  and  large  tower, 
seen  at  a great  distance,  and  called  Koor- 
mee  Arab  Tribes  p.  489. — In  the  folio 
work  of  Cassas  is  a plate,  purporting  to 
represent  a sepulohral  monument  on  the 
way  between  Hums  and  Ba'albek.  It  was 
probably  meant  to  be  a sketch  of  the  Ka* 
mA’a,  seen  perhaps  only  from  the  east  side 
of  the  great  valley ; but  if  so,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly imperfect  and  unlike. — Krom  a letter 
of  Karren,  formerly  British  consul  at 
Damascus,  in  Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  (Note 
53,  p.  433,  edit  4,)  it  wo^d  seem  that  he 
had  visited  the  Kam6*a  before  Mr  Thom- 
son ; but  no  date  is  given. 


* Mr  Porter  says,  that  ths  spurs  and  Bne 
of  lulls  which  lie  b^ore  the  eastern  moun- 
tain from  'Ain  to  er-Kas,  and  which  ter- 
minate near  the  latter  place,  cause  the 
mountain  here  to  have  this  appearance 
retreating.  He  supposes  the  main  ridge 
to  maintain  a straight  course  on  the  nor^ 
of  er-RiU  and  throughout  Biblioth.  Sactm, 
1854,  p.  666. 

* W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
1848,  p.  694  sq. — Bearings  at  the  Kamtfa 
el-Hurmul : Hurmul  815 Fountain  of 
the  Orontes  295“,  2 m.  lUs  Ba’albek 
186^“.  Jebel  esh-Slieikh  S.  20"  W.  Ribleh 
N.  48^  E.  Tell  Neby  Mindau  N.  37^  £.— 
By  Mr  Thomson  in  1846:  Lake  of  Kedea, 
west  side,  24°.  Castle  of  Hums  39°.  J6- 
sieli,  modern,  66%  el-Ka'a  119'^. 
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gradually  disappeared,  and  the  country  grew  continually  lower 
as  we  advanced.  The  desert  character  of  the  surface  also  began 
to  diminish ; and  thin  stunted  grass  was  occasionally  seen 
among  the  tufts  of  furze.  At  7 o’clock  we  descended  a slope, 
and  came  at  once  upon  the  first  canal  led  off  from  the  'Asy  on 
this  side.  It  is  said  to  have  formerly  carried  water  as  far  as  to 
jAsieh.  We  were  now  again  on  sod  capable  of  tillage.  We 
crossed  one  or  two  other  like  streams,  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty in  fiinling  the  proper  fords,  as  it  was  now  quite  dark  ; and 
came  at  7.35  to  our  tent,  already  pitched  on  the  bank  of  the 
Orontes.  Our  day’s  work  had  b^n  a hard  one,  and  we  were 
not  sorry  to  give  ourselves  to  rest. 

On  opening  the  door  of  our  tent  next  morning,  we  found  our- 
selves directly  upon  the  bank  of  the  river ; not  indeed  the  grreen 
bank ; for  although  the  ground  is  here  only  six  or  seven  feet 
above  the  water,  yet  the  grass  was  quite  dry,  and  the  surfece 
dusty.  The  soil  of  all  this  region,  and  of  the  plain  thus  far,  is 
very  hard,  and  the  water  scarcely  penetrates  it  laterally  ; so  that 
the  influence  of  the  water  is  felt  only  by  contact,  or  fium  its 
actual  distribution  over  the  surface.  The  course  of  the  river 
was  here  from  west  to  east,  apparently  a long  reach  ; but  it  soon 
swept  round  to  the  north,  in  which  direction  it  continues  ia  a 
winding  course.  Ribleh  is  situated  at  the  elbow. 

Our  tent  stood  near  the  ford  of  the  river.  The  bottom  is 
hard  ; and  such  is  said  to  be  the  case  throughout  the  remon. 
The  water  at  this  time  hardly  came  up  to  the  horses’  bellies. 
There  was  much  crossing  in  both  directions  ; horses  and  donkeys, 
old  and  young,  many  of  them  loaded  ; men  and  women  wadbg 
through,  the  latter  often  with  bundles  on  their  heads ; all  going 
to  make  up  a lively  scene. 

The  village  is  a very  miserable  one,  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
houses.  The  only  traces  of  antiquity  are  the  remains  of  a 
quadrangular  building  of  stone.  This  seems  ancient ; the  people 
call  it  a church,  but  we  could  not  make  it  out.  There  is 
apparently  much  tillage  in  the  vicinity.  The  crops  however  did 
not  compare  with  those  we  had  seen  in  Galilee  ; nor  with  those 
seen  next  day  in  the  Bukei’a  near  el-Husn.  The  water  of  the 
river  is  taken  out  above,  and  carried  long  distances  for  irrigation  ; 
but  the  effect  of  it  is  not  so  visible  just  here,  as  in  the  other 
regions  we  had  visited.  From  Ribleh  a vast  plain  stretches  off 
in  every  direction,  except  the  southwest ; and  various  portions 
of  it  eiihibit  a richer  fertility. 

The  threshing-floors  of  the  vill^  were  in  full  operation. 
The  instruments  here  used  were  sledges  with  flints  fastened  in 
the  bottom,  such  as  we  had  formerly  seen  in  Samaria.'  These 
■ Sm  VoL  n.  pp.  306,  307.  [iiL  143.] 
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were  here  dragged  around  the  floors  by  a horse,  driven  by  a boy 
sitting  or  standing  on  the  sledge.  There  were  also  large  quan- 
tities of  cow  dung  collected  for  fuel.  It  was  formed  into  lumps  ; 
and  these  were  ^d  up  in  circles,  one  above  uiother,  to  dry ; 
looking  much  like  tall  vats  or  tubs. 

From  Rihleh  we  could  see  the  termination  both  of  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon.  The  former  sinks  down  to  a low  point  in 
the  northwest.  The  latter  does  the  same  in  the  E.  N.  E.  where 
it  ends  in  the  vast  plain  south  of  Hums.  From  er-R&s  north- 
wards, the  eastern  mountain  sweeps  round,  as  has  been  already 
said,  in  the  arc  of  a great  circle  so  that  at  Bihleh  and  further 
north  the  great  plain  regains  its  former  breadth,  and  even  more. 
At  Kibleh  the  direct  breadth  cannot  be  less  than  four  hours. 
Opposite  Rihleh  (S.  78°  E.)  there  is  a singular  pass  through  the 
sole  remaining  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon.  It  cuts  off  the  northern 
end  ; leaving  a line  or  group  of  hills  about  an  hour  in  length 
completely  isolated.  A road  through  this  pass  leads  from  Rihleh 
to  Hasya ; the  distance  between  ez-Zerra’a  and  Hasya  being 
two  hours  and  forty  minutes.* 

Here  too  HOrmul  was  in  sight,  lying  high  near  the  base  of 
Lebanon,  and  surrounded  by  many  trees.  The  village  and 
gardens  of  el-K&’a  are  in  the  plain,  between  er-Ras  and  Ribleh. 
Modem  Jhsieh*  is  marked  by  its  mosk  and  tall  minaret ; it  lies 
quite  out  in  the  plain  between  the  mountain  and  Ribleh. 
Ancient  Jhsieh  is  between  it  and  the  mountain,  near  the  latter.* 
Kuseir  is  east  of  the  road  to  Hums,  half  an  hour  distant  from 
the  river,  and  an  hour  or  more  from  Ribleh.* 

No  one,  I believe,  questions  the  identity  of  Rihleh  with  the 
ancient  JRiblah  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  first  mentioned  as 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  Promised 
Land  ; which  border  was  to  pass  from  Sbepham  by  Riblah  and 
so  down  through  the  Boka’a  and  Wady  et-Teim  to  the  lake  of 
Chinnereth.'  The  place  is  not  again  mentioned  imtil  the  days 
of  king  Josiah.  Then,  Pharaoh-nechoh,  king  of  Egypt,  match- 


* Comp,  abore,  p.  543. 

* Comp.  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac. 
1864,  p.  678  eq. 

' & written  bv  Abnlfeda ; Tab.  Syr.  ed. 
Kdhler,  p.  150.  llie  people  now  inononnoe 
it  JA^. 

* In  October,  1858,  Mr  Porter  Tinted 
the  remains  of  old  JAsieh.  He  describes 
them  as  two  and  a half  miles  in  cirenm- 
ferenoe.  The  prindpal  min  is  a square 
castle,  182  yards  on  each  side,  with  towen 
at  the  angles.  Large  heaps  of  rab> 
biih  are  seen  on  every  side.  But  there  is 
DO  trace  of  Saracenic  architectnrei  The 
place  was  probably  deserted  at  or  before 


the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  oonqoeet— 
Modem  JAsieh,  also  now  deserted,  is  half 
an  hour  distant ; and  has  large  Saracenie 
ruins.  It  is  probably  the  place  spoken  of 
by  AbulTeda.  See  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth. 
Sac.  1864,  pp.  67(M72.  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr. 
ed.  Kohler,  p.  150. 

^ Bearings  at  Itibleh : Hurmol  S.  66* 
W.  KamA’a  el-H.  S.  48°  W.  er-Rts  S. 
85°  W.  eUKa*a  S.  80*  W.  JAsieh,  mo- 
dem, S.  30°  £.  ZerrA'a  Elm.  Kuseir 
N.  K.  E.  Tell  Neby  Miudau  N.  5*  W. 
North  end  of  Lebanon  N.  W.  North  end 
of  Anti-Lebanon  B.  N.  E. 

* Norn.  84,  IL 
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ing  on  an  expedition  to  the  Euphrates  against  the  king  of 
AsBTria,  slew  Josiah  at  Mcgiddo,  and  afterwards  encamped  at 
Biblah,  in  the  land  of  Hamath.'  Here  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of 
Josiah,  was  held  captive  by  the  Egyptian  monarch ; and  his 
brother  Eliakim  m^e  kii^  in  his  stead.  Some  five  and 
thirty  years  later,  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  encamped 
in  like  manner  at  Bibleh  ; while  his  general  besieged  and  took 
Jerusalem,  and  brought  the  captive  Zedekiah  to  his  master  at 
this  place.  Here  “ they  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his 
eyes,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  with 
fetters  of  brass,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon.” ' Here  too  the 
nobles  of  Jerus^em  were  slain.' 

Under  the  circumstances,  a more  advantageous  place  of 
encampment  for  the  hosts  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  On  the  banks  of  a mountain  stream,  in  the  midst 
of  this  vast  and  fertile  plain,  the  most  abundant  supplies  of 
provisions  and  forage  were  at  hand.  From  this  point  the  roads 
were  open  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  across  the  desert,  either  by 
Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates  to  Nineveh,  or  by  Palmyra  to  Baby- 
lon. From  Biblah,  too,  the  host  of  the  Babylonian  conqueror 
could  sweep  around  the  end  of  Lebanon  and  along  the  coast,  to 
Palestine  and  Egypt ; or,  passing  on  southwards  through  the 
Bilkii’a,  could  spread  themselves  out  over  the  land  either  east- 
wards or  westwards  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Biblah 
indeed  disappears  from  history,  and  is  no  more  heard  of  until 
the  present  century  ; but  the  great  plain  of  the  Orontes  contin- 
ned  to  be  the  storehouse  and  battle-field  of  conflicting  hosts, 
during  the  long  dominion  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings,  the 
Bomans,  and  the  Arabian  warriors  of  the  middle  ages.  Of  its 
great  cities,  Emesa  (Hums)  and  Hamath  (Hamah)  still  remain ; 
while  Apamea  has  sunk  into  oblivion,  under  its  present  name 
of  Kal’at  el-Mudik. 

The  absence  of  all  mention  of  Biblah  in  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  Notitice,  shows  that  it  was  not  a place  of  impor- 
tance in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity.*  Nor  does  its  name 
appear  in  the  records  of  the  long  ages  firom  that  time  to  the 
present  century.  In  the  year  1816  Buckingham,  passing  from 
Walbek  to  Hums,  found  Bibleh  as  “ a small  cluster  of  houses  " 
at  the  elbow  of  the  Orontes.'  He  seems  not  to  have  recognised 
its  antiquity ; but  its  identity  with  the  ancient  Biblah  was  soon 


* 2 K.  23,  dS ; eomp.  rr.  29-36. 

* 2 K.  25,  6.  7.  Jer.  89,  6.  6.  52,  9. 
la 

* 2 K.  26.  13-21.  Jer.  62,  24-27. 

* Ensebiiu  end  Jerome  merely  name 

; the  latter  regarding  it  at  at  Anti- 

VoL.  m.— 46* 


och.  Onomast  arte.  Rehlak,  Rehlathak 
Comp.  Hieroa  Comm,  in  Eta.  xiii  1 ; et 
in  xlviL  16  to. 

* Bnckinghama  Arab  Tribee,  |k  49L 
He  writee  “ Bubla.” 
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pointed  out  by  Gesenius.*  It  was  visited  by  Mr  Thomson  in 
1846  ; and  several  others  have  since  passed  through  it.’ 


As  Ribleh  was  the  most  northern  point  on  the  Orontes  which 
I reached,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pause  for  a few  moments, 
and  look  back  upon  the  great  valley,  through  which  we  had  now 
passed  ; as  also  upon  the  mighty  ridges  by  which  it  is  shut  in. 
We  may  also  appropriately  glean  a few  historical  notices  of  the 
region  forther  north. 

The  Arabic  name  Bok&’a  is  strictly  the  same  with  the 
Hebrew  Bik’ah  ; and  signifies  a deft,  a valley  or  plain  between 
mountains.'  This  character  of  tne  great  elevated  vallej  in 
question  has  already  been  sufficiently  illustrated.’  The  ancients 
gave  it  the  appropriate  name  of  Codesyria,  ‘ Hollow  Syria 
which  was  strictly  applied  only  to  the  valley  between  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon  ; ‘ though  it  was  sometimes  loosely  extended, 
so  as  to  include  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  south,  and  the 
plain  and  valley  of  the  Orontes  on  the  north.'  According  to 
Strabo,  the  most  of  the  great  valley  bore  also  the  name  of 
Marsyaa,  beginning  at  Laodicea  of  Lebanon  on  the  north  and 
including  Chalcis  in  the  south.’  The  chief  cities  were  Heliopolis 
and  Chalcb  ; which  have  already  been  sufficiently  described. 

The  lofty  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  which 
enclose  the  great  valley,  have  also  been  in  general  alroadr  ib 
scribed.  Yet  there  are  some  points  of  comparison,  or  rather  of 
contrast,  between  them ; to  which  it  may  be  not  uninteresting 
to  advert. 

Lebanon  has  one  long  unbroken  dorsal  ridge,  extending  from 
Jebel  Bihdn  in  the  south,  and  becoming  higher  and  higher,  quite 
to  the  peaks  above  the  cedars.  The  western  declivity  is  broad 
and  comparatively  gradual ; divided  up  by  the  vast  basins  sod 
chasms  of  the  many  rivers  which  flow  to  the  sea.  The  eastern 
declivity  is  steeper,  especially  south  of  Zahleh ; north  of  thst 
place  there  is  a lower  terrace,  with  irregular  smaller  ridges, 
rutming  down  and  out  towards  the  northeast.'  The  main  sum- 

' In  hit  Heb.  Lex.  Aleo  In  bis  The-  * Stnbo  16.  2.  16.  p.  754,  4^ 

•anr.  p.  1258.  5pi)  veieOira  Hr  Kolkiir 

* Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  693.  See,  too,  2upfar,  &r  iropcUx^Xo,  l,rc  oi 

J.  L.  Porter,  ibid.  1854,  p.  673.  Dr  4 *ArriX/^oror.  ib.  16.  2.  21.  p.  756,  iKm 
De  Forest,  passing  fitim  Zeiteb  to  Hozna,  8*4  [KalA^  ^ laU  rf  ’Am- 

crossed  the  Orontes  by  a ford  forty  min-  Comp.  PUa  £L  N. 

ntes  south  of  Tell  Neby  Mlndao.  Here  the  5.17. 

aneroid  showed  an  eli^tion  of  1530  feet.  * So  towards  the  son^  Strabo  16. 1 
Ms.  Lett  21.  pk  756 ; towards  the  north,  PliiL  E 

’ Heb.  aee  Heb.  Lex.  Comp.  N?5.  19. 

the  marginal  reading  of  the  £ngl«  Versioti,  ^ 4 Map<r4af,  Strab.  16,  2.  18.  p 

km  1^  6.  755.  So  too  Polyb.  6.  45.  8,  9, 

* See  above,  ppw  499,  528.  * See  above,  pp.  530,  5SL 
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mits  of  Lebanon  are  el-Kenlsch,  (just  south  of  which  passra 
the  road  from  Beirht  to  Damascus,)  Stinnln,  and  the  peaks 
above  the  cedars.  The  first,  el-Keniseh,  is  marked  by  Peter- 
mann  at  7245  feet.‘  SOnnin,  according  to  Marshal  Marmont, 
is  about  8300  English  feet.'  One  summit  above  the  cedars, 
Fnm  el-Mizkb,  was  found  by  Dr  De  Forest  in  1853,  to  be  9135 
feet.  Another  adjacent  peak,  Dahar  el-Kodhib,  was  estimated 
by  him  to  be  at  least  175  feet  higher ; in  all  9310  feet.  This  is 
the  highest  point  of  Lebanon.’  These  summits  thus  rise  about 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  BOkfi’a  and  its  water-shed  ; ’ but  the 

Eneral  elevation  of  the  ridge  above  the  valley  is  of  course  much 

w. 

Anti-Lebanon,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  highest  summit 
in  the  south,  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  estimated  at  9000  feet.'  This 
mountain,  although  in  a sense  broken  off  from  Anti-Lebanon, 
yet  belongs  to  the  same  ran^.  North  of  esh-Sheikh,  Anti- 
Lebanon  consists  of  parallel  ndges  ; low  at  first,  but  rising  into 
higher  summits  opposite  to  Zebed&ny  and  further  north.*  These 
ridges  diverge  more  and  more  towards  the  northeast ; and  ulti- 
mately run  out  and  are  lost  in  the  desert  between  Hums  and 
Palmyra ; leaving  the  main  ridge  north  of  Lebweh  to  run  on 
alone,  until  it  ends  in  the  great  plain  south  of  Hums.  The  east- 
ern declivity  of  Anti-Lebanon,  as  we  have  seen,  is  formed  by 
these  parallel  ridges,  with  plains  or  terraces  between.  The  few 
streams  which  rise  high  up  in  the  mountain,  cut  their  way 
through  these  ridges  by  deep  gorges.  The  western  declivity  is 
steeper ; and  has  also  its  gorges,  by  which  roads  descend. 
Anti-Lebanon,  with  the  exception  of  esh-Sheikh,  is  everywhere 
lower  than  Lebanon  ; and  seems  to  tower  much  less  above  the 
great  valley. 

The  great  fountains  and  streams  which  burst  forth  in  the 
Bfik&'a,  at  the  foot  both  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  have 
been  mainly  described  ; except  the  Nahr  Beiddny,  which  issues 
from  its  mountain  glen  at  Zahleh,  and  joins  the  Lltfiny.  The 
Berdony  forms  the  dividing  line  between  the  province  of  the 
Boka’a  on  the  south,  and  that  of  Ba'albek  on  the  north. 

In  Anti-Lebanon  are  many  plains  or  basins,  some  of  them 
fertile ; and  several  small  lakes  or  pools  of  water.  Such  are 
those  of  er-B4m,  at  Eefr  Kfik,  and  near  Deir  el-’Ashdyir. 


' See  hit  PhT^ca]  Map,  1861. 

* That  ity  2626  French  metres,  or  7772 
Par.  feet;  tee  Voyage  Aa  Duo  de  Ragote, 
n.  p.  226.  Ritter  XVIL  p.  192.  The 
obteWation  wat  made  with  ^Qing  water. 

* Wildenbrach  made  the  beiffht  of  Fnm 

to  be  9621  Eaglith  feet,  which 
Dr  Forest  coodden  too  hi^— >For 


tiiete  measnremeota  I am  indebted  to  the 
manntcript  oommimicationt  of  Dr  De 
Forest. 

* See  abore,  pp.  499,  606,  681. 

* See  abore,  p.  432. 

* The  mooDtain  abore  Bltldiii,  the  high- 
est pmnt  of  Anti-Lebaium  proper,  rises  to 
the  height  of  6,800  6et ; tee  abore,  p.  486. 
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Besides  these  there  are  said  to  be  many  rank-holes,  where  the 
water  soon  disappears  and  descends  into  the  mountain,  feeding 
those  immense  subterranean  reservoirs  which  supply  the  great 
fountains.  In  Lebanon,  on  the  contrary,  only  a single  Itie  is 
spoken  of,  Birket  Ltmhn  or  Yemmdneh,  near  the  village  Yem- 
moneh,  on  the  eastern  declivity.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  some  of 
the  loftiest  heights,  west  of  Deir  el-Ahmar,  and  an  hoar  and  a 
half  south  of  'Aineitah.  It  is  a beautiful  lake.  Dr  De  Forest 
found  it  a mile  long  in  June  ; and  it  had  been  twice  as  long  in 
the  spring.  But  it  dries  away  in  the  autumn,  from  the  failure 
of  its  principal  fountain  ; which  is  fed  by  the  snows  in  the  deep 
gorges  above.  Here,  facing  the  founts^,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
temple,  fifty-six  feet  long  by  thirty-six  feet  wide,  on  an  elevated 
platform  measuring  265  feet  by  205  feet.' 

The  sandstone  formations,  with  their  pine  groves,  so  frequent 
in  Lebanon,  rarely  ^pear  on  Anti-Lebanon ; and  there  is,  in 
general,  much  less  of  fertility  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 
The  limestone  rock  of  Anti-Lebanon,  according  to  Mr  Thomson, 
is  far  less  tbssiliferous  than  that  of  Lebanon ; and  approaches 
more  frequently  to  a semi-crystallme  marble.  Indeed,  in  Anti- 
Lebanon  the  evidences  of  volcanic  agency  are  generally  more 
abundant  and  striking  ; not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  rock  and 
the  absence  of  fossils,  Wt  also  in  the  remarkable  fractures  and 
dislocations  of  the  strata,  the  fissures  and  gorges,  and  the  vast 
fields  of  porous  lava,  volcanic  tuff,  green-stone,  and  amorphous 
trap.  The  northern  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Hfileh,  the 
whole  course  of  Wady  et-Teim  from  far  north  of  Basheiya,  the 
vast  plain  south  and  southeast  of  Damascus,  and  the  southeast- 
ern side  and  southern  end  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  are  almost 
entirely  volcanic.  Yet  we  have  seen  too  the  same  volcanic  for- 
mation at  the  monument  of  Hfirmul  near  Lebanon ; and  we 
shall  meet  it  still  further  around  the  northern  end  of  “ t^t  goodly 
mountain.” 

Turning  now  our  view  northwards  along  the  plain  and  vale  of 
the  Orontes,  we  find  the  river  pursuing  its  winding  course  in  a 
northerly  direction  as  fiir  as  to  the  latitude  of  Antioch  ; where  it 
turns  westwards,  and  passes  through  a mountain  gorge  to  the 
sea.  From  the  termination  of  Anti-Lebanon,  about  three  and  a 
half  hours  south  of  Hums,  until  the  hills  begin  to  rise  again  four 
hours  north  of  that  city,  the  river  is  bordered  on  the  east  only  by 
the  vast  plain,  extending  off  towards  the  east,  southeast,  and 
northeast,  almost  illimitably.  On  the  west  are  the  low  begin- 
nings of  the  Nusairiyeh  mountains.  Four  hours  north  of 
Hamah,  the  river  breaks  through  a rocky  ridge,  at  Seijdr,  and 

’ Dr  De  Forest  in  Jottnt  of  the  Amer.  Hog^s  Viitt  to  Damoeens  etc.  L p.  241 
Oriental  Soo.  VoL  tO.  p.  855.  Comp.  eq.  Ritter  XVII.  pp.  801-806. 
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enters  its  proper  valley,  having  the  mountains  of  the  Nusairlyeh 
on  the  west,  and  a lower  range  of  hills  on  the  east.  This  valley 
is  about  two  hours  in  breadth,  is  in  some  parts  marshy,  and 
has  several  small  lakes.' 

About  three  hours  north  of  Ribleh  the  river  spreads  out  into 
the  small  lake  of  Kedes,  sometimes  called  also  the  lake  of  Hums. 
It  is  about  two  hours  in  length  by  one  in  breadth ; and  its 
northern  end  is  about  two  hours  distant  from  Hums.  The  lake  is 
in  a great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  artificial ; being  formed  by  an 
ancient  dam  or  embankment  across  the  stream.  The  length  oi  the 
embankment  is  from  four  to  five  hundred  yards.  It  is  nowhere 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  seems  to  have 
been  often  rebuilt  or  repaired.  A smdl  tower  stands  at  the 
northwestern  extremity  of  the  dam.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  lake  is  a small  island,  with  a Tell  upon  it.* — From  the  lake, 
the  river  flows  on  through  a broad  shallow  depression ; but  as  it 
approaches  Hamah,  its  vallsllk  two  or  three  hundred  feet  below 
the  adjacent  country.’ 

This  lake  is  described  by  Abulfeda,  who  calls  it  Redes, 
and  also  regards  it  as  artificial.  “ If  the  embankment  were 
destroyed,"  he  says,  “ the  water  would  flow  off,  the  lake  would 
cease  to  exist,  and  would  become  a river." ' The  building  of 
the  dam  was  in  Abulfeda’s  day  referred  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
No  earlier  notice  of  the  lake  exists ; ’ and  why  it  bears  the  name 
of  Kedes  is  unknown.  No  city  or  village  of  that  name,  ancient 
or  modem,  is  foimd  in  the  vicinity.  The  embankment  is  proba- 
bly a work  of  antiquity  ; and  was  erected  in  order  to  raise  the 
water  of  the  river  to  such  a height,  that  it  might  be  conducted  in 
canals  over  the  wide  adjacent  plains  for  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion. Some  of  these  canals  are  still  in  repair,  and  cany  Hie 
water  to  the  fields  and  gardens ; but  the  greater  number  are  in 
ruins.* 

Of  the  ancient  cities  along  this  portion  of  the  Orontes,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  speak  in  detail.  I had  afterwards  a distant 
view  of  Hums ; and  would  gladly  have  visited  Hamah  and 
Apamea ; but  my  time  did  not  permit.  Of  all  the  towns 
between  Antioch  and  Ribleh,  only  Hamah  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture. 


* Bnrckhardt  Trar.  in  Syr.  p.  185  $q, 
W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p. 
686  tq. 

* J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1854, 
pp.  675,  676,  676. 

« W.  M.  TboiDson,  ib.  1848,  p.  684. 

* Tab.  Syr  ed.  Kohler,  p.  157.  Comp. 


Annal.  Mod.  IV.  p.  218.  Wilken  Qeach. 
der  Kr.  VI.  p.  65. 

* Polybina  speaks  of  a lake  and  rnarduM 
near  La^oea ; bat  gives  them  no  name. 
Polyh.  5.  45.  10. 

* J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Saa  1854,  pi. 
676. 
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On  tbe  way  oe tween  Antioch  and  Emesa  (Hums),  the  Ittne- 
rarium  Antonitu  specifies  the  following  towns  and  distances : ‘ 


ApamU 

Larissa 

. m.  p.  XV^I 

Epipbaoia  (Hamath)  . 

, 

” XVI 

Arethoaa 

” XVI 

Emesa 

” XVI 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  distances  correspond  to  the 
rate  of  travel  at  the  present  day  with  horses,  reckoning  foot 
Roman  miles  to  the  hour,  as  we  have  done  above  between 
Ba’albek  and  Hums.'  From  Hamah  to  Hums  is  eight  home ; 
and  from  KOl'at  el-Mudik  to  Hamah  the  same.'  All  the  towm 
thus  specified  in  the  Itinerary  are  now  known. 

Apamea  of  Syria  lay  upon  the  hills  east  of  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Orontes.  It  was  a city  of  iiqportance,  the  seat  of  a Chris- 
tian bishop  ; and  continued  to  be^lhtrong  place  during  the  cen- 
turies of  the  crusades.'  Abulfeda  spe^  of  it  as  Ffimieh,  or 
Afilmieh.'  But  the  name  has  long  been  forgotten  in  those 
regions  ; having  been  superseded  by  that  of  a modem  castle  near 
the  site,  Kol'at  el-Mudik.  Kiebuhr  heard  of  this  change 
name  at  Aleppo ; and  Burckhardt  in  1812  conjectures  the  castk 
tv  be  the  site  of  Apamea,  but  he  saw  no  ruins.*  Mr  Thomson, 
in  1846,  was  the  first  to  discover  and  describe  the  extensin 
ruins,  with  their  many  squares  and  magnificent  colormsdei 
They  lie  just  east  and  northeast  of  the  casHe,  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.’ 

Larissa  of  Syria  lay  midway  between  Apamea  and  Epi- 
phania.  It  was  a place  of  some  note  ; was  the  seat  of  a bishop ; 
and  some  of  its  coins  are  still  extant.'  Its  position  corresprmdi 
precisely  to  that  of  the  fortress  of  Seijftr,  or  rather  of  Sheizfir  u 
Abulfeda  writes  it,'  occupying  a high  triangular  point  where  the 
Orontes  bursts  through  the  rocky  barrier  from  the  elevation  of 
Hamah,  and  enters  the  low  wet  plain  of  Apamea.  It  is  four 
hours  distant  from  both  Apamea  and  Ham^.  Fragments  of 
columns,  Corinthian  and  Doric  capitals,  a sarcophagus,  and  other 


> Itin.  Aotoaini,  p.  187 ; oomp.  abo  p. 
194. 

* S««  aboTe,  p.  686. 

* Irbj  and  Manxes  wart  eight  boars 
in  travelling  from  Hamah  to  Homs ; Trav. 
p.  254.  [77.1  Burckhardt  was  ton  hoars 
on  the  way  &oni  KaPat  Modik  to  Hamah ; 
but  be  travelled  very  slowly;  Trav.  p. 
142  sq. 

* Cellariua,  Notit  OrbU  II.  p.  854. 
Maonert  Geo^.  der  Gr.  and  Rom.  VI.  L p. 
860.  l«e  Quien  Oriens  Chriit.  U.  910. 


Wilken  Gesch.  d.  Kieua.  a pp.  272, 274. 
III.  il  pp.  8,  6. 

‘ Tab.  Syr.  pp.  26,  114. 

* Niebuhr  Reiaehesrhr.  III.  pi  97.  Biotk- 
hardt  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  138. 

* W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848, 
p.  685  aq.  oomp.  1847,  pp.  404,  407. 

* Cellwus  ib.  II.  p.  854.  Manoert  ik 
VL  i.  p.  860.'>*Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ.  H 
p 917.— Eckhel  Doetr.  Nummor.  IIL  p 
821.  Mionnet  M4d.  V.  p 204. 

* Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler,  pp.  26,  110. 
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remains  serve  to  mark  this  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  town.*  It 
was  already  recognised  as  Larissa  by  Albert  Schultens.* 

Hamalh,  called  in  Scripture  “ the  great,"  is  a very  ancient 
city,  the  seat  of  a Syrian  Ung,  who  was  an  ally  of  David  ; and 
later  the  head  of  a kingdom  or  province  which  included  Biblah.* 
By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  called  Epiphania.*  But  its 
ancient  name  remained  upon  the  lips  of  the  common  people ; 
and  it  is  now  known  only  as  Hamah.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Orontes,  in  the  vaUey  and  on  the  acclivities.  The  population 
is  estimated  at  not  less  than  thirty  thousand.  One  of  the  curi- 
osities of  the  place  are  the  immense  Persian  wheels,  called 
N&’tirah,  for  raising  water  to  the  upper  town.  Some  of  these 
are  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  and  raise  the  water  to 
nearly  that  height ; being  driven  by  the  force  of  the  current. 
The  site  of  the  former  castle  is  a lofty  mound  or  Tell,  like  thoM 
of  Aleppo  and  Hums.  There  are  few,  if  any,  traces  of  antiquity 
in  the  city.‘  Hamah  was  the  native  place  of  Abulfeda,  the 
Arabian  geographer  and  historian  ; he  was  a descendant  of 
Saladin,  and  head  of  the  royal  house  of  HamaL* 

Arethusa  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  others,  and  was  the 
seat  of  a bishop.’  Its  position  midway  between  Epiphania  and 
Emcsa  fixes  it  at  the  modem  village  of  Restnn,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Orontes,  where  the  road  from  Hamah  to  Hums 
crosses  the  river  by  a bridge  of  thirteen  arches.  The  river  here 
winds  along  a chasm.  The  village  is  on  the  hill  above.  Portions 
of  walls  and  gateways,  the  lines  of  the  streets,  some  pedestals  of 
columns,  and  a few  coins,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  ancient 
city.*  Abulfeda  describes  it  in  his  day  as  having  extensive 
ruins.'  It  was  recognised  by  Pococke  as  the  site  of  Arethusa." 
Emeaa,  now  Hums,  seems  not  to  reach  back  to  a very  high 


* Btirckluuttt^s  Tnt^.  in  Svr.  p.  143  tq. 
W.  M.  Tbonuon  in  Blblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p. 
688  sq. 

* See  hif  Index  Geogr.  ad  Vlt.  Saladin, 
art.  Bjaixarwn.  So  too  Pococke  II.  i.  p. 
143.  Geeenias,  Notea  to  Borckhardt’a 
Trav.  in  Syr.  I.  p.  514  Germ. 

* Am.  6,  2. — 2 Sam.  8,  9 aq. — 2 K.  23, 
83. — ReUnd  Palaest.  pp.  119,  120.  Man- 
nert  L c.  n,  859.  Comp.  Ranmer  Palast. 
pi.  113,  etu  8 ; where  howerer  he  wrongly 
nada  ntjn  l/amath  for  ran  HamwuUhj 
in  Joab.  19,  35. 

* For  the  coine  of  Epiphania,  aee  Eckhel 
Doctr.  Nommor.  III.  p.  312.  Hionnet 

V.  p 281. 

* Pococke  II.  L p.  143.  Bnrckhardt 
Tnkv.  p»  146.  W.  M.  Thomeon  in  Biblioth. 
Sac.  1 848,  pp.  680-682 ; also  in  Misa. 
Herald,  1841,  p.  362  aq.  X^e  Qoien  Orient 


Chriat  IL  916.  Abulfeda  Tab.  Sjr.  ed. 
Kohler,  pp.  108,  149,  191. — Other  writera 
alao  eonfoond  Hamath  and  Hammath ; ao 
Adricbomina  p.  107.  Some  hare  regarded 
the  present  Hamah  aa  Apamea ; ao  P. 
della  Valle  II,  p.  184.  Le  Qnien  Orient 
Christ.  IL  910.  Bhiching,  in  part,  XL  L 
p.  333. 

' See  De  Gnignee  Hist  dea  Hons,  Introd. 
pp.  503,  504,  Germ. 

’ CeUarina  ib.  p.  867.  Mannert  Lap. 
868*  Le  Qnien  Oriena  Christ.  II.  915. 

' Irby  and  Mangles  p.  264.  [76.1  W. 
M.  Thomson  in  Biblio^.  Sac.  1848,  p. 
684.  For  the  coins,  ace  Eckhel  Doctr. 
Nummor.  III.  p.  809.  Mtonnet  V. 
p.  225. 

* Tab.  Sjr.  ib.  p.  22 ; comp.  Not.  90, 
in  Add.  et  C<mt.  prefixed. 

“ VoL  IL  p.  142. 
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antiquity.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture  ; and  the  earliest 
notices  are  those  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  who  speak  only  of  the 
Emesenea  as  a people  or  tribe.'  Ptolemy  names  Emesa  as  in 
the  district  of  Apamea ; and  writers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  often  mention  the  city.'  Coins  of  Caracalla  and 
Heliogabalus  show  that  Emesa  was  in  their  day  invested  with 
the  rights  of  a Boman  colony.'  It  was  already  celebrated  for  its 
splendid  temple  and  worship  of  the  sun  ; the  daughter  of  the 
high  priest,  Julia  Domna,  had  ascended  the  imperial  throne ; 
and  Heliogabalus,  the  youthful  priest,  gloried  as  emperor  in  the 
title,  “ Sacerdos  Dei  Solis.” ' It  was  early  the  seat  of  a Chris- 
tian bishop ; and  under  Diocletian,  near  the  close  of  the  third 
century,  Silvanns  its  bishop 'suffer^  martyrdom.'  Under  the 
emperor  Constantine  a splendid  church  was  erected  in  Emesa.* 

With  the  other  cities  of  Syria,  Emesa  passed  under  the 
Muhammedan  dominion  in  A.  D.  636  and  during  the  following 
centuries  came  under  the  sway  of  the  successive  dynasties,  the 
Ommiades,  Tulunides,  Seljuks,  and  others.'  Its  name  was  now 
Hems  or  Hums ; which  probably  had  been  softened  by  the 
Greeks  into  Emesa.'  In  A.  D.  1099,  the  host  of  the  crusadeis, 
after  the  capture  of  Antioch,  marched  up  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  ; took  possession  of  Sheiz&r,  Hamah,  and  Hums,  which 
opened  to  them  their  gates  ; and  then  passed  down  along  the 
northern  end  of  Lebanon  to’Arka  and  the  coast."  The  city  in 
A.  D.  1130  resisted  successfully  the  siege  and  assaults  of  Zenki 
the  Atabek  chieftain  ; who  after  forty  days  drew  offhis  forces." 
In  the  years  1157  and  1170,  Syria  was  ravaged  by  terrible  earth- 
quakes ; by  which  Hums  was  well  nigh  destroy^."  Here  too 
took  place  a great  and  decisive  battle,  in  A.  D.  1281,  between 
the  ^racens  and  the  Mogols ; in  which  the  latter  were  over- 
thrown, and  their  power  in  Syria  for  a time  annihilated." 
During  these  centuries,  Tortosa  was  the  port  of  Hums." 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Belon,  on  his  way 


' Strabo  16.  2.  10. 

p.  753.  Pliny  **  Emeeenoa,**  5.  19  or  23. 

* Ptol.  Geogr.  5.  14. — Herodian.  6.  8. 
Ammian.  MarceU.  14.  26.  lb.  26.  18. 

* For  tho  coixM  of  Emesa,  see  Eckhel 
Doctr.  Nomm.  XU.  p.  311.  Mionnet 
Med.  V.  p.  227. 

* See  abore,  p.  621. 

* Eoseb.  H.  £.  8.  13.  ib.  9.  6.  Several 
of  tbe  bishops  of  £lmesa  are  named  \ Le 
Qoien  Orions  Christ.  II.  887  sq. 

* Soxomen.  H.  E.  8.  1 7.— See  generallj 
for  Elraeaa,  Cenarins  I o,  II.  p.  857  sq. 
Mannert  L c.  VL  L p.  866. 

^ See  above,  p.  623. 

* See  Index  to  De  Guignes  Hut  dee 
Hmia,  art  BtnumOf  Germ. 


* Constantio.  Porphyrogea  de  admin. 
Imperio,  0.  25,  p.  59,  6ve« 

*^E/i«trir(L  A nmilar  instance  is  tbe  Arabic 
Kbulasah,  Heb.  Gr. 

that  U,  Elnsa,  in  the  dos^  towards  Sinai, 
south  ^Hebroa  See  VoLl.pp.201,  202. 
[L  296  sq.  565.] 

**  Wilken  Geech.  der  Kr.  L p.  249  aq, 

“ Wilken  ib.  n.  p.  585. 

**  De  Guignes  Hist  des  Hona,  II.  pp. 
496,  627,  Germ.  D'Herbelot  BibUotL 
Or.  art  Menu*  Wilken  ib.  Ill  iL  pp.  134, 
135. 

<*  Wnken  Ib.  VH.  p.  667  a<L 
**  Ediisi  par  Jaubeit,  1.  pL  859. 
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from  DamascQB  to  Aleppo,  passed  through  Ba’albek  and  Hums. 
He  speaks  of  the  walls  of  the  latter  city  as  ancient  and  good, 
and  in  part  still  standing ; though  the  houses  were  mostiy  in 
mins.'  Pietro  della  Valle  was  in  like  manner  at  Hums  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.’  All  later  travellers,  who  have  passed 
between  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  have  of  course  taken  their  way 
through  Huma 

At  the  present  day  Hums  is  a city  of  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants  ; of  whom  seven  thousand  are  Christians,  chiefly  of 
the  Greek  churcL  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a vast  and 
fertile  plain,  which  in  some  directions  extends  quite  to  the  horizon. 
The  first  swell  of  Anti-Lebanon  is  three  and  a half  hours  from 
the  city,  about  8.  by  W.  The  river  Orontes  is  hardly  a mile 
distant  in  the  west ; and  from  it  the  city  is  supplied  with  water, 
brought  on  the  backs  of  animals  or  men.*  The  ancient  embank- 
ment of  the  lake  is  two  hours  from  the  city ; but  neither  the 
lake  nor  the  river  is  visible.  The  streets  are  in  general  paved 
with  square  blocks  of  basalt,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of  the 
same  materiaL  v It  is  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  of  Syria.  There 
are  no  remains  of  ancient  buildings  ; but  large  hewn  stones  and 
fragments  of  columns  of  granite,  basalt,  and  limestone,  are  every 
where  scattered,  and  testify  to  its  ancient  architecture.  The 
modem  walls  around  the  city  are  of  use  only  against  the  wild 
Arabs.*  Dr  De  Forest  found  Hums  to  be  1496  English  feet 
above  the  sea.* 

The  mound  or  Tell,  on  which  the  castle  of  Hums  was  built, 
and  which  we  afterwards  had  in  sight  for  several  hours  after  leav- 
ing Ribleh,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  city.  Mr  Porter  estimates 
its  diameter  at  three  hundred  yards.*  Its  height,  according  to 
Dr  De  Forest,  is  one  hundred  and  one  feet.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a broad  fosse.*  The  sloping  sides  were  formerly  laid  with 
small  square  blocks  of  basalt,  forming  an  escarpment ; por- 
tions of  which  only  now  remain.*  Around  the  summit  was  a 
wall  of  great  strength  ; the  facing  being  of  large  limestone 
blocks,  while  the  middle  was  filled  up  with  rubble  embedded 
in  cement.  All  that  remains  of  the  castle  at  the  present  day, 
are  a few  portions  of  the  exterior  towers  on  the  northern  wall 
The  summit  of  the  Tell  is  now  covered  with  heaps  of  rubbish. 
Among  these  are  seen  several  large  fragments  of  red  and  gray 

* P.  Belon  Obsarrat  4to,  Par.  1656,  p.  “ J.  L Porter,  ibid.  p.  679  «q. 

155.  Panliu*  Samrol  Tb.  11.  p.  9.  * According  to  Pococke,  the  foMe  waa 

* Tom.  II.  p.  133.  **  about  twenty  feet  deep  and  thirty  paces 

* £.  Smith  in  Bibl  Rea.  1st  edit  III.  broad ; ” over  it  was  a bridge  of  several 

Aro.  p.  174.  arches;  II.  I p.  141. 

* Ste  J.  L.  Porter  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  * Pooocke  speaks  of  this  facing  as  still 

1854,  pp.  677-681.  W.  M.  Thomson,  ibid,  extant  in  bis  day ; and  of  the  fortress  as 
1848,  pp.  683,  684.  “ a large  mined  castle;**  II.  i p.  14L 

* Ms.  Letter. 
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granite  columns  ; the  remains  proliably  of  some  ancient  temple, 
j)erhaps  that  of  the  sun.  The  whole  character  and  position  of 
the  castle  of  Hums  is  said  to  bear  a strong  resemblance  to  that 
of  Aleppo.  A modem  Wely  with  a white  dome  crowns  the 
summit  of  the  Tell ; and  is  a conspicuous  object  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

Laodicea,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  the  head  of  a district, 
which  he  calls  Laodicene,  comprising  the  towns  of  Laodicea, 
Paradisus,  and  Jabruda.'  In  Ptolemy  and  in  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  it  has  the  epithet  Scahiosa  Laodicea;'*  for  what  reason 
is  not  known.  Polybius  mentions  Laodicea  as  near  a lake  and 
marshes."  Strabo  and  Pliny  speak  of  it  as  “ at  or  in  Lebanon  ; ’’ 
the  former  describes  it  as  at  the  northern  end  of  the  plain 
Marsyas,  or  the  BQk&’a.*  It  bears  the  like  epithet  on  coins 
of  Antoniuns  Pius  and  Cnracalla."  Laodicea  was  a Roman  col- 
ony, having  the  jus  Italicum  and  became  also  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishop.'  These  notices  exhaust  all  our  knowledge  of 
this  ancient  city. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  Itin.  Antonini  places  Lao- 
dicea at  eighteen  Roman  miles  south  of  Emesa,  and  thirty-two 
north  of  Conna,  or  er-Ras  ; while  the  Peutinger  Tables  mark  it 
at  twenty  miles  from  Emesa  ; and  Ptolemy,  at  fifteen  degrees 
of  latitude  south  of  the  same  city.’  According  to  our  former 
proportion  of  four  Roman  miles  to  one  hour  of  travel,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  cities  was  from  four  and  a half  to  five 
hours.  According  to  the  Itinerary  it  was  also  eight  hours  distant 
from  Conna,  or  er-Ras. 

Where  then  was  this  Laodicea  situated  ? The  preceding 
distances  show  conclusively,  that  it  could  not  have  been  at  old 
Jftsieh,  as  suggested  by  Lapie  and  others ; ’ for  Jhsieh  is  at 
least  seven  or  eight  hours  distant  from  Hums,  and  not  more 
than  four  hours  from  er-Ras."’  In  searching,  therefore,  through- 
out the  region  north  of  Ribleh,  for  some  siwt  which  might  possi- 
bly correspond  to  the  site  of  Laodicea,  I could  find  none  deserv- 
ing any  attention,  except  the  high  mound  known  as  Tell  Neby 


* Ptol.  Gcogr.  6.  14. 

* Gr.  Aood^Kcta.  In  some 

copies  oT  Ptolemy  it  is  read  Ka$(»<ra, 
without  sense.  The  epithet  is  doubtless 
from  the  Latin,  L<nuiicia  &V<i6tosa,  os 
the  Tables  have  it ; Segtn.  X.  ed.  Scheyb. 

* Polyb.  5.  45.  10. 

* Stnibo  IG.  2.  18,  ipxh  tt^ov  Aao8f* 

Kfic  Tivphs  Plin.  H.  N.  5.  19  or 

28,  “ Laodiceni,  qui  ad  Libannm  cogno- 
mimintur.** 

^ E.  g. 

Eckhel  Doctr.  Numm.  IIL  p.  33G.  Miou- 
net  M6d.  V.  p.  241. 


* Leg.  1,  Dig.  de  Censib.  § 3,  Est  et 
Laodiceiia  colonia  in  Syria  Cade,  cui  di- 
vas Severas  et  imperator  noster  jus  Italici 
ob  belli  civilis  merita  concessit.**  See 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Aott  art  Colonia^  p.  317. 

* Reland  Pa)ip»t.  p.  217.  Le  Qoiea 
OricDs  Christ.  II.  841. 

* See  above,  p.  535. 

* See  Itin.  ed.  Partbei  c;t  Pind.  Index 

p.  350.  \V.  M.  Tliomson  in  Biblioth.  Sao. 

1848,  p.  694. 

**  Comp.  J.  L.  Porter  io  Biblioth.  Sac. 
1854,  p.  672. 
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Mindan,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes  somewhat 
more  than  two  hours  north  of  Kibleh.  There  is  a modern  village 
on  the  side  of  the  mound  ; while  the  summit  is  crowned  with  a 
white  Wely,  forming  a conspicuous  object  on  every  side.  This 
Tell  is  visible  from  Ribleh,  and  we  had  it  in  sight  for  several 
hours  after  leaving  that  place. — The  thought  arose,  May  not  this 
TeU,  perhaps,  have  been  the  site  of  Laodicca  ? 

Mr  Porter  travelled,  in  1853,  from  Ribleh  to  Hums  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river.  Leaving  Ribleh  in  the  morning, 
about  6 o’clock,  at  8.15  ho  was  opposite  Tell  Neby  Mindau ; and 
after  slight  delays  and  turning  out  of  the  road  to  visit  the  em- 
bankment at  the  lake,  he  reached  Hums  at  1.15.  This  would 
give  the  time  of  travel,  along  the  road,  at  not  much  over  four 
and  a half  hours  ; and  this  coincides  with  the  distance  of  Lao- 
dicea  from  Emesa.'  The  position,  therefore,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  site  of  the  former  city. 

On  examining  the  Tell  with  his  glass  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  Mr  Porter  “ could  plainly  see  extensive  ruins 
scattered  along  its  base.”  * A tributary  here  falls  into  the 
Orontes,  coming  from  a foimtain,  ’Ain  et-Tannhr,  and  a small 
lake,  in  the  southwest ; and  the  'fell  and  ruins  occupy  the 
angle  above  the  junction. — In  Sept.  1846,  Mr  Thomson  traveUed 
from  Hamah  to  Ribleh  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  He 
visited  Tell  Neby  Mindau ; and  is  the  first  and  only  traveller 
who  has  given  an  account  of  it.  The  TeU  is  on  the  tongue  of 
land  between  the  Orontes  and  its  tributary,  el-Mukadiyeh,  above 
the  jimction.  A ditch  drawn  from  one  stream  to  the  other, 
made  the  TeU  an  island.  Around  the  southern  base  of  this 
large  TeU,  are  spread  thd  remains  of  an  extensive  ancient  city. 
They  consist  of  numerous  columns,  foundations,  and  smaU  por- 
tions of  the  original  wall ; the  rubble  work  of  which  was 
Roman  brick.  Mr  Thomson  says : “ I found  the  people  of  the 

TeU  breaking  up  the  columns  to  bum  into  lime ; and  as,  in  this 
trap  region,  limestone  is  scarce,  this  process  of  destruction  may 
have  been  going  on  for  a thousand  years ; and  the  wonder  is, 
that  such  a number  of  columns  have  escaped  their  barbarous 
sledges.”  • 

Both  the  position,  therefore,  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  and  the 
remains,  leave  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  in  TeU  Neby  Min- 
dau we  have  the  site  of  the  ancient  Laodicea  of  Lebanon. 


* J.  L.  Porter  in  Bibliotlieca  Sacra, 
pp.  674— 677.— “The  following  is 
another  estimate : From  Hams  to  the  lake, 
two  hours.  length  of  the  lake,  two  hours. 
From  tho  southwest  comer  of  tbo  lake  to 
the  Tell,  one  hour.  In  all  hours,  hut 
somewhat  circuitous.  For  the  6rst  two 
distances,  see  above,  p.  54U.  For  the  Iast| 


see  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Bibliotb.  Sac.  1846, 
p.  691. 

* J.  L.  Porter,  ibid.  p.  675. 

’ W.  M.  Thomson,  in  Bibliotb.  Sac. 
1848,  pp.  691,  692. — Dr  De  Forest  also 
cniiBnns  orally  the  statements  of  Mr 
Thomson. 
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There  remain  now  the  ruins  at  old  Jhsieh  to  be  considered  ; ' 
and  the  question  arises,  can  they  be  identified  with  any  known 
ancient  city  ? We  may  at  least  attempt  the  problem. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  the  Laodicene  of  Ptolemy  in- 
cluded the  three  towns  of  Laodicoa,  Paradisus,  and  Jabruda.* 
The  first  we  have  just  determined.  The  last  is  obviously 
the  modem  Yebrhd,  situated  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  some  ten  or  eleven  hours  north  of  Damascus,  and  an 
hour  and  a half  W.  S.  W.  of  Nebk.  It  still  possesses  an 
ancient  church,  distinguished  for  the  beauty  and  solidity  of  its 
architecture.’  It  appears,  then,  that  the  district  Laodicene  ex- 
tended from  Laodicea  in  a southeasterly  direction  across  Anti- 
Lebanon  to  Jabrada  ; and  that  Paradisus  lay  between  those 
two  places.  Now  Ptolemy  marks  Paradisus  at  ten  degrees  of 
latitude  south  of  Laodicea,  and  five  degrees  of  longitude  east  of 
the  same  ; and  that  well  accords  with  the  position  of  old  Jtlsieh 
relative  to  Tell  Neby  Mindau.’  Again,  he  gives  the  latitude 
of  Jabrada  at  only  five  degrees  south  of  Paradisus,  which  is  evi- 
dently wrong  ; while  he  places  Jabruda  fifteen  degrees  of  longi- 
tude east  of  Paradisus ; which  last  accords  with  the  relative 
position  of  old  Jfisieh  and  Yebrhd.  The  specifications  of 
Ptolemy  cannot,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  exact ; but,  in  the 
case  of  groups,  they  serve  to  mark  the  relative  positions  of 
the  places  named  together,  as  they  lay  before  the  mind  of  the 
geographer.  In  the  present  instance,  they  seem  to  point  defi- 
nitely to  old  J hsieh  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Paradisus. 

Paradisus  is  simply  named  by  Strabo  and  Pliny ; ‘ and  is 
nowhere  mentioned  as  an  episcop^  seat. 


Saturday  June  12th.  This  morning,  after  completing  our 
observations  at  Ribleh,  we  prepared  to  set  off  for  el-Husn,  on 
our  way  to  Beirfit.  It  was  not  without  a feeling  of  sadness, 
that  I gave  up  finally  the  idea  of  visiting  Hums,  Hamah,  and 
Antioch.  Mr  Robson,  my  companion,  was  ready  to  take  that 
route.  But  the  heat  of  summer  had  already  come  ; my  health 
was  hanging  by  a slender  thread  ; and  it  seemed  important, 


‘ For  an  account  of  tbeae  mins,  see 
above,  p.  544 ; and  especially  J.  L.  Porter 
in  Bibliotb.  Sac.  1854,  pp.  671,  672. 

* See  above,  p.  554. 

' Thiaisdonbtle8ethefCAi/ta*U^i3po^wr, 
**  Clima  Jambmdonun,”  the  eedeaias- 
tical  yotitia;  as  Mn*161o,  three  boors  far- 
ther sooth,  is  the  K\ifta  of  the 

same  ; Reland  Pahest.  p.  217.  Both  these 
places  were  visited  by  Mr  Porter  in  the 


antomn  of  1852,  and  again  in  1853 ; see 
Bibliotbeoa  Sacra,  1854,  pp.  441  sq.  448 
sq.  also  p.  689  iq. 

• Ptol  5. 14  ; e.  g. 

Seabloes  Laodicea  M.40  8S.45 

Paradisos  60.46  68J5 

Jabrada  70.  88i30 

* Strabo  16.  2.  19.  p.  766.  Plin.  H.  N. 
6.  19  or  23. — Cellarios  1.  e.  p.  874. 
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that  I should  leave  Beirftt  by  the  steamer  of  June  22nd,  rather 
than  delay  for  a month  or  even  a fortnight  longer.  Reluctantly, 
therefore,  I turned  my  course  westwards  ; and  the  event  provetl 
that  I desisted  from  my  journeyings  none  too  soon. 

Our  journey  of  to  day  lay  around  the  northern  end  of 
Lebanon,  to  the  great  fortress  formerly  known  as  el-Husn  el- 
Akr&d,  “ Castle  of  the  Kurds  ; ” now  called  simply  el-Husn.  A 
main  object  was  to  examine  the  character  of  the  tract  Ijdng 
between  Lebanon  and  the  mountains  of  the  Nusairiyeh  further 
north.  In  a direct  line  the  distance  from  Ribleh  to  the  fortress 
would  not  be  much,  if  any,  over  eight  hours ; but  the  long  circuit 
which  we  had  to  make  on  account  of  the  difficult  and  marshy 
nature  of  some  of  the  intervening  ground,  prolonged  our  day’s 
journey  to  nine  and  a half  hours. 

We  crossed  the  river  by  the  ford  above  described  ; ‘ and  left 
the  north  bank  at  9 o’clock.  Our  course  at  first  was  north. 
After  fifteen  minutes  we  saw  el-Husn,  bearing  N.  30°  W.  At 
9.45  we  again  struck  the  Orontes  in  one  of  its  meanderings  ; 
and  then  turned  our  course  more  northwesterly.  The  plain  was 
a dead  level  ; the  soil  hard  and  gravelly,  and  fertile  o^y  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  canals  led  through  it  from  the  river  ; of  which  we 
crossed  several.  Much  of  our  way  at  first  was  by  short  cuts 
through  tUlcd  fields ; which  the  guide  seemed  to  know  well. 
At  10.30  we  reached  ’Ain  et-Tannhr,  a good  sized  fountain  in 
the  plain  ; having  north  of  it  a small  winding  lake.  This  is  the 
source  of  the  stream  el-Mnkadlyeh,  which  joins  the  Orontes  at 
Tell  Neby  Mindau.  That  Tell  was  hero  about  an  hour  distant 
E.  N.  E.  The  village  of  Zeiteh  lay  in  the  opposite  direction, 
about  the  same  distance  \V.  S.  W. 

At  10.50  there  was  by  our  path  a small  milestone,  with  a 
Greek  inscription  now  illegible.  In  five  minutes  more  we 
crossed  a pretty  stream  brought  from  a fountain  some  distance 
on  the  left,  and  running  along  the  east  side  of  a lower  meadow- 
like tract,  through  which  meanders  a small  brook.  Tliis  \'ale 
forms  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  ; and  the  ground  begins 
to  rise  immediately  from  it.  Just  here,  on  its  western  side,  we 
came  at  11.05  to  el-Buweidah,  a ruined  village  ; now  occupied 
by  an  encampment  of  Arabs,  dwelling  mostly  in  booths  and 
in  tents  covered  with  mats. 

Here  at  Bnweidah  we  came  again  among  black  basaltic 
stones  and  rocks  ; and  the  trap  formation  continued  around  the 
whole  northern  end  of  Lebanon  quite  to  the  vicinity  of  Sheikh 
Muhammed.  The  ground  rises  from  el-Buweidah  very  gradually 
at  first.  At  11.30  the  whole  lake  of  Hums  came  into  view  ; the 

’ See  abore,  p.  StS. 
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island  in  its  soutliern  part  appearing  like  a truncated  TelL 
The  lofty  castle  of  Hums  was  also  now  in  sight.  At  11.45  we 
seemed  to  come  out  upon  a plateau  ; and  at  12  o’clock,  had  the 
island  in  the  lake  and  the  castle  of  Hums  in  a line,  bearing 
N.  E.  by  E.  The  ruins  of  a village,  Um  el-H&ratein,  the  hovels 
built  of  black  basalt,  followed  at  12.05  ; and  just  beyond  was  an 
encampment  of  Arab  tents.  At  12.30  was  another  ruined  vil- 
lage of  like  black  stones,  el-Kuneiyiseh.  Here  was  one  tolerably 
large  building,  which  we  could  not  make  out.  Under  one  of  its 
doorways,  lei^ng  through  a thick  partition  wall,  we  rested  and 
took  lunch  ; that  being  the  only  sh^ed  spot  that  we  could  find. 

Setting-  off  again  at  1.45,  we  passed  a water-bed  at  2.05, 
running  down  northeast  towards  the  lake.  At  2.15  there  was 
another  black  ruined  village,  Huneider  ; and  Arab  booths  near 
it.  At  2.30  we  came  out  upon  the  height  of  land,  a plateau  of 
some  width,  having  many  shrub  oaks. 

Thus  far  we  h^  been  gradually  ascending  the  eastern  decliv- 
ity of  the  broad  and  low  slope,  which  we  could  everywhere  see 
running  out  and  down  from  the  termination  of  the  great  masses 
of  Lebanon,  towards  the  east,  the  northeast,  and  the  north. 
Tliis  slope  descends  very  gradually.  Large  tracts  of  it,  near 
Lebanon,  are  covered  with  forests  of  shrub  oaks  and  other  trees  ; 
presenting  a green  and  pleasing  appearance.  While  thus  the 
eastern  jmrtion  of  Lebanon  was  seen  to  end  on  our  left,  we  now 
had  in  sight  a lower  ridge  running  out  from  this  part  towards 
the  northwest,  in  fiunt  of  the  more  western  portion.  The  north- 
western end  of  this  ridge,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  is  the 
northernmost  point  of  Lennon.  This  ridge  was  now  on  our 
left  ; and  along  its  northeastern  side  lies  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Wady  Ehiilid,  with  a stream,  the  remotest  source  of  the  Nahr 
el-Kebir.  On  our  right  we  could  everywhere  look  down  along 
the  slope  to  lower  ground  west  of  the  lake  of  Hums.  This  tract 
appeared  level,  and  was  better  cultivated.  Indeed,  along  our 
path  we  had  seen  very  little  tillage  since  leaving  el-Buweidah. 

Thus  far  the  whole  region  seems  to  be  drained  eastwards. 
But  on  this  height  of  land  we  could  now  look  off  westwards,  and 
see  not  only  the  fortress  el-Husn,  but  also  the  mountains  in  the 
northwest  beyond,  along  the  coast  north  of  Tortosa. 

Indeed,  effter  a few  minutes,  we  struck  the  head  of  a side 
Wady,  running  west  to  Wady  Khfilid  ; and  kept  along  its 
northern  brow  above,  having  occasional  glimpses  into  its  depths. 
At  2.40  there  was  another  mined  -village,  Harba’ana,  -with  its 
hovels  of  black  stones  ; and  five  minutes  beyond  it  we  stopped 
at  a very  rude  and  singular  tomb. 

This  tomb  has  the  form  of  a mde  quadrangular  enclosure, 
five  or  bIa  feet  high,  with  walls  four  feet  thick.  On  the  south 
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side  is  a doorway  leading  into  an  area  or  broad  passage  ; on  each 
side  of  which,  and  at  the  end  opposite  the  door,  are  two  tiers  of 
niches,  one  above  the  other,  for  dead  bodies  ; the  ends  being 
towards  the  area.  There  are  ten  niches  in  each  tier  on  the 
sides  ; and  eight  in  each  tier  at  the  end  ; in  all,  fifty-six  niches. 
The  divisions  between  the  niches  are  formed  by  thin  stones  of 
black  basalt,  roughly  hewn  and  set  on  their  edges.  The  floors 
are  of  similar  stones  ; while  the  upper  covering,  or  roof,  is  formed 
by  long  stones  of  a like  kind  laid  over  each  upper  niche,  and 
sloping  a little  outwards.  There  is  no  trace  of  mortar  or  plaster. 
The  niches  are  about  six  feet  deep,  by  two  feet  broad  and  three 
and  a half  feet  high.  Only  those  on  the  east  side  are  still  per- 
fect ; the  rest  have  been  more  or  less  thrown  down.  On  a rough 
stone  outside,  at  the  right  of  the  doorway,  are  the  remains  of  a 
Greek  inscription,  very  rudely  cut,  and  so  much  weather-worn  as 
to  be  illegible.  We  could  make  out  only  the  words  TIC 
TINaiN,  forming  one  line.  Mr  Robson,  who  had  been  at  Pal- 
myra, was  struck  with  the  rude  resemblance  of  the  structure  to 
the  splendid  tombs  around  that  city.  The  general  plan  is  the 
same. ' 

After  a delay  of  ten  minutes  we  passed  on  ; and  could  now 
look  down  the  side  Wady  to  its  junction  with  Wady  Khiilid,  and 
see  the  brook  of  the  latter,  the  main  branch  of  the  river  el-Kebir, 
some  three  or  four  hundreid  feet  below  us.  We  descended  along 
the  steep  northern  bank  of  the  Kh&lid  ; and  were  now  again 
completely  environed  by  mountain  scenery.  The  last  ridges  of 
Lebanon  were  on  our  left,  green  with  shrubs  ; while  the  high 
bank  on  our  right  was  in  like  manner  green,  rocky,  and  precipi- 
tous. At  3.30  we  came  down  to  the  stream  at  a mill ; just 
where  the  Wady  opens  out  into  a sweet  valley,  well  watereid  and 
fertile,  passing  on  northwest.  Here  also  comes  in  another  broad 
fertile  valley  from  the  northeast,  now  fhll  of  fields  of  wheat. 
We  could  not  see  its  northeastern  extremity  ; but  the  rise  firom 
it  in  that  quarter  to  the  plateau  whence  we  had  descended,  did 
not  seem  to  be  great. 

We  now  continued  our  course  down  Wady  Kh&lid,  north- 
west. At  4 o’clock  there  was  an  Arab  encampment  in  the 
valley  ; and  we  passed  two  large  cemeteries,  where  these  noma- 
dic Arabs,  from  a great  distance  round  about,  bury  their  dead. 
At  4.15  the  small  village  of  Musheirifeh  was  on  the  right  hand 
hill  ; and  we  approached  the  end  of  the  valley,  where  it  issues 
into  the  fine  plain  or  basin  known  as  el-Bukei’a.  Here,  just  on 
our  left,  was  the  northwestern  end  of  the  outlying  ridge  of  Leba- 
non above  described.  It  forms  the  extreme  northern  point  of  all 

' S«e  the  deUneetioa  of  tombs  In  Wootfs  Rains  of  Palmyra,  Plates  8G^2,  and  68-^7. 
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Lebanon  ; is  green  and  beautifiil,  being  covered  with  sbrabe ; 
and  stands  forth  a fitting  termination  of  the  noble  mountain. 

The  existence  of  this  fine  plain,  el-Bukei’a,  thus  embosomed 
among  the  hills,  was  quite  unexpected  to  me.*  It  extends  from 
northeast  to  southwest  between  three  and  four  hours  in  length  ; 
its  broadest  part,  between  tbe  mouth  of  Wady  Kh&lid  and  the 
castle,  being  about  two  hours.  Its  form  is  an  oval,  rather  than 
a parallelogram  ; the  northwestern  side,  however,  being  more 
nearly  stmight.  It  is  bounded  in  the  southeast  by  the  last  spurs 
and  hills  of  Lebanon  in  that  quarter,  south  of  the  northernmost 
point  of  Lebanon,  where  we  now  stood.  Towards  the  north- 
east, it  is  shut  in  by  the  western  part  of  the  great  slope  run- 
ning down  north  from  Lebanon,  as  above  described  ; which 
however,  just  here,  is  severed  from  Lebanon  by  the  deep  gulf 
of  Wady  Khalid.  Further  towards  the  north  are  the  ridges  of 
the  Nusairiyeh  mountains  ; from  which  a lower  ridge,  or  range  of 
bills,  extends  out  southwest  along  the  whole  western  side  of  el- 
Bukei’a  ; forming  the  division  and  broad  step  between  it  and 
the  great  lower  plain  along  the  coast.  This  range  declines  grad- 
ually towards  the  southwest ; and  along  that  part  of  the  Bukei’a 
rises  much  less  above  the  plain. 

The  river  el-Kebir  enters  the  Bukei’a  from  Wady  Kh&lid, 
and  passing  down  to  its  southwestern  extremity,  there  breaks 
through  the  low  western  ridge  by  a gorge  to  the  lower  western 
plain.  This  gorge  is  said  to  be  in  some  parts  narrow  and  rocky  ; 
in  others  wide,  and  cultivated.  In  the  Bukei’a  itself  are  several 
fountains,  large  and  small,  and  some  marshes  ; but  the  Kebir  is 
the  only  permanent  stream  that  enters  it  from  any  quarter.  It 
receives  all  the  waters  of  the  plain  itself ; and  is  the  only  stream 
that  issues  from  it.  The  Bukei’a  is  exceedingly  fertile  ; and  is 
well  cultivated.  The  owners,  or  at  least  the  tillers  of  its  soil,  are 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church. 

The  road  by  which  we  had  travelled  thus  far,  passes  on  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Kebir  to  the  Jisr  el-Aswad,  or  black  bridge, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain.  There  it  crosses  the  river  and 
strikes  over  the  low  line  of  hills  to  the  western  plain  ; where 
after  a time  it  again  crosses  the  Kebir  by  the  Jisr  el-Abyad,  or 
white  bridge,  said  to  be  three  and  a half  or  four  hours  distant 
from  the  other. — From  the  spot  where  we  now  were,  in  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Khdlid,  there  is  a direct  path  across  the  plain 
to  the  castle,  which  now  stood  out  conspicuously  before  us  ; the 


* Burckhardt  saja  not  a word  of  the 
plain ; Trav.  p.  158  sq.  Buokinj^bam 
mentions  and  praises  it,  as  Wadj  el-Husn ; 
bnt  gives  no  idea  of  its  character  or  posi* 
tion ; Arab  Tribes  p.  503.  Pr  Smitn  in 
1834  merely  says  of  it:  ** Between  this 


mountain  (el-Hosn)  and  the  northern  end 
(d*  Lebanon,  there  intervenes  a plain,  called 
el-Bokei'a,  in  which  are  a number  at 
Turkman  settlements BibL  Rea  1st  edit. 
IIL  App.  p.  181. 
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distance  being  about  two  bonrs  to  the  foot  of  the  western  hills. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  marshy  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
guide  and  muleteers  were  unwilling  to  venture  by  that  ro^  at 
this  season  of  the  year ; lest  the  animals  might  be  swamped. 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  make  a circuit  around  the  northern 
part  of  the  plain,  following  at  first  the  eastern  hills.  We  did 
so  ; and  were  thus  nearly  three  and  a half  hours  in  reaching  the 
point  at  which  we  aimed,  only  two  hours  distant  from  our  start- 
mg  place. 

We  crossed,  therefore,  the  river  el-Keb!r,  along  which  we  had 
thus  far  travelled,  by  a bridge  with  a high  arch,  called  Jisr  el- 
Kamar.  Our  path  lay  along  over  the  ends  of  the  low  hills  jut- 
ting out  fium  the  great  slope  above.  On  these  we  passed  several 
other  ruined  villages  of  black  stones,  without  learning  their 
names.  We  met  also  a large  herd  of  neat  cattle,  and  andther 
of  buffalos.  The  latter  are  quite  at  home  in  this  marshy 
plain ; as  also  in  the  Hhleh.  At  6 o’clock  we  crossed  the  direct 
road  fVom  Hums  to  Tripoly,  coming  down  from  the  slope  on  our 
right,  and  passing  through  the  Bukei’a  to  cross  the  hUls  in  the 
southwest  quarter,  and  so  reach  the  Jisr  el-Abyad  in  the  west- 
ern plain.  Before  coming  to  this  road,  we  had  passed  two  quite 
large  fountains  on  our  left  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  with  consider- 
able streams  running  to  the  Kebir.  It  was  to  avoid  these,  that 
we  had  made  this  circuit.  Our  path  soon  left  the  hills,  and 
turned  across  the  northern  and  higher  part  of  the  plain  direct 
towards  the  castle.  The  way  led  through  rich  cultivation,  and 
among  fields  of  the  finest  wheat  I had  yet  seen  ; not  surpassed 
even  in  Galilee  or  in  the  Ghor.  We  crossed  several  water- 
courses, but  no  running  stream.  There  was  a rather  large 
water-bed,  now  dry,  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  western  range, 
and  not  far  distant  from  it ; which  ! suppose  to  come  from  the 
long  Wady  Riiwid  in  the  north,  described  by  Burckhardt.*  At 
length  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  western  hills,  below  the  castle  ; 
and  here  at  7.30  we  encamped,  near  a small  fountain. 

F rom  our  tent  the  castle  was  not  visible  ; though  we  ascer- 
tained its  direction  to  be  W.  by  N.  On  the  hill  side  above  us 
was  the  |)oor  village  Tellet  Hana,  fifteen  minutes  distant.  Here 
Jirjis  bought  provisions  for  us  ; receiving  thirty  eggs  for  one 
piastre.  But  he  was  quite  indignant,  and  felt  himself  imposed 
upon,  when  he  afterwards  found,  that  the  common  rate  was  forty 
for  a piastre. 

Just  southwest  of  our  tent  was  the  ruin  of  a large  building, 
appareutl;  of  the  middle  ages.  An  end  wall  was  standing, 
having  on  its  inner  side  the  outline  of  a large  pointed  arch,  as 


* Tray,  in  Syr.  p.  167, 
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if  once  belonging  to  a large  hall ; and  also  loopholes.  In  another 
part  was  a large  low  vault.  These  seemed  most  like  the  remains 
of  a small  fortress ; or  possibly  of  a convent.  The  northern 
point  of  Lebanon,  and  the  mouth  of  Wady  Ehalid  adjacent, 
bore  from  us  S.  by  E.  A portion  of  Anti-Lebanon  was  also 
visible,  in  the  direction  of  RiblcL 

During  our  journey  to  day  we  passed  several  Arab  encamp- 
ments ; but  no  inhabited  village,  except  the  miserable  one  of  Mu- 
sheirifeh.  Otherwise  the  country  along  our  road  seemed  deserted. 
There  is  also  a striking  difference  between  the  eastern  and  western 
slopes  of  this  great  water-shed.  On  the  east,  so  fer  as  we  saw 
it,  the  soil  is  hard,  rocky,  and  gravelly  ; the  vegetation  scanty, 
and  the  crops  very  light.  Every  step  as  we  ascended,  the  soil 
grew  better  ; and  on  the  highest  plateau  we  came  among  green 
shrubs  and  grass.  The  aspect  continued  to  improve  as  we  de- 
scended, quite  to  this  noble  basin  ; which  seems  to  resemble  the 
region  of  ZebedSny  more  than  any  other. 

Sunday,  June  \Wi. — This  was  emphatically  a day  of  rest ; 
of  which  I,  at  least,  stood  much  in  need.  There  was  a fountain 
near  us,  and  several  small  trees  ; but  their  foliage  yielded  no 
shade.  The  air  was  hot,  and  the  sun’s  rays  fierce ; so  that  onr 
tent  was  anything  but  comfortable. 

Monday  Morning,  June  14<A. — We  climbed  early  up  the 
long  and  steep  ascent,  to  the  fortress  el-Husn  ; which  we  reached 
in  fifty-five  minutes  from  our  place  of  encampment. 

This  is  a very  large  and  strong  fortress,  standing  out  on  a 
high  and  commanding  point  of  the  range  of  bills  ; overlooking 
towards  the  north,  and  almost  isolated  by,  a deep  valley  or  notch 
extending  from  east  to  west  obliquely  through  the  whole  ridge, 
and  cleaving  it  almost  to  the  base.  As  we  approached  from  the 
east  on  Saturday,  we  had  noticed  a valley  on  our  right,  which 
seemed  to  come  down  from  behind  the  castle  ; but  we  did  not 
then  perceive  its  importance.  We  could  now  see,  that  this 
valley  affords  an  easy  passage  through  the  ridge.  It  was  through 
this  pass  that  Titus  marched,  when  he  encamped  by  the  sab- 
batical river  and  through  it  at  the  present  day  lead  the  great 
roads  from  Hamah  to  Tripoly,  and  from  Hums  to  Tortosa  its 
former  port.  The  water-shed  in  this  notch  is  north  of  and  under 
the  castle  ; the  ascent  from  the  Bukei’a  being  short  and  gentle ; 
while  towards  the  west  the  valley  is  much  longer,  as  we  after- 
wards found  in  travelling  through  it  for  a time.  To  command 
this  important  pass  the  castle  el-Husn  was  obviously  erected. 

The  fortress  is  nearly  square  externally  ; with  the  usual  com- 
plement of  towers  and  bastions  along  its  outer  wall ; . but  no 

* Jos.  B.  J.  7.  5.  1.  See  the  next  Section,  near  the  beginning. 
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bevelled  stones.  We  rode  into  it  from  the  east  through  steep 
vaulted  passages  and  covered  ways  ; and  after  thus  ascending 
for  a time  dismounted  in  an  -open  area.  A whole  village  of 
Fellfihin  have  their  hovels  here  within  the  castle ; and  their 
village  is  called  KfU’at  el-Husn,  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
outside,  which  is  known  simply  as  el-Husn.  Within  the  square 
outer  enclosure,  and  occupying  its  middle  part,  is  another  inner 
and  higher  citadel ; surrounded  in  part  by  a fosse  with  rain- 
water, collected  from  the  higher  hills  in  the  west  and  southwest. 
This  citadel  is  built  up  on  all  sides  with  sloping  work,  as  if 
encasing  a mound  or  rock  within  ; not  merely  to  form  the  foun- 
dations of  the  towers,  as  at  Jerusalem  and  esh-ShOkif,  but  carried 
up  between  the  towers  and  almost  to  their  top.  Both  this 
sloping  work  and  the  towers  are  built  of  smooth  hewn  stones, 
with  no  trace  of  a bevel ; and  the  former,  my  companion  said, 
was  like  the  outer  casing  of  the  mounds  at  Hums  and  Aleppo, 
which  he  had  seen. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  citadel,  and  connected  with  it  by  a 
wall  resting  against  the  sloping  work,  but  not  built  into  it,  is  a 
square  tower  of  regular  rustic  architecture  ; that  is,  with  a wide 
slanting  bevel  two  inches  deep.  On  its  west  side  is  a portal 
with  a regular  pointed  arch  ; and  above  this  two  sculptured  lions 
are  built  into  the  wall.  This  tower  of  course  is  the  work  of  the 
crusaders. 

This  fortress  is  now  the  seat  of  government  for  the  district 
el-Husn.  The  Mutsellim  or  governor  resides  in  the  citadel  ; 
but  has  no  soldiers.  More  than  sixty  villages  are  enumerated  in 
Dr  Smith’s  lists  of  the  district  el-Husn  ; and  there  are  doubtless 
many  others.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Nusairiyeh  ; the 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church  occupy  several  villages  ; the  peo- 
ple in  and  around  the  castle  are  Muslims  ; and  there  are  some 
Turkman  settlements.* — We  did  not  enter  the  citadel.  Burck- 
hardt  describes  it  as  seventy'paces  in  breadth  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  length,  with  a lofty  arched  passage  leading  up  into 
it ; and  containing  many  apartments  and  a large  hall  of  the  best 
Gothic  architecture,  with  arches  intersecting  each  other  along 
the  roof.* 

The  view  from  the  bastions  of  the  castle,  in  various  directions, 
is  extensive  and  grand.  In  the  south  and  S.  S.  E.  the  eye  rests 
on  the  last  ridges  and  spurs  of  that  “ goodly  mountain,  even 
Lebanon  ; ” of  which  we  here  had  a new  and  entirely  different 
aspect.  Being  now  on  its  north-northwestern  quarter,  we  saw 
the  liigh  ridge  above  the  cedars  obliquely  from  a new  direction. 

' E.  Smith  in  BibL  Res.  1st  edit.  III.  ’ Ttst.  in  Syr.  p.  IfiS. 

App.  p.  181. 
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It  here  geemed  to  form  an  immense  curve,  with  its  concave  side 
towards  the  west.  We  saw  this  more  distinctly  afterwards. 

The  eastern  view  takes  in  the  lake  of  Hums,  and  the  plain 
of  the  Orontes  around  it  ; as  also  all  the  northern  part  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  beyond.  The  whole  lake  was  visible,  except  the  north- 
ern extremity  ; the  island  was  quite  distinct.  Hums  was  not 
seen  ; being  hidden  by  some  of  the  last  bills  of  the  Nusairiyeh 
mountains,  which  run  down  ip  that  quarter.  Bibleh  itself  was 
not  visible  ; but  the  trees  of  Zerra’a,  just  east  of  it,  were  in 
view.  Between  the  great  slope  from  Lebanon,  which  we  had 
crossed,  and  the  Nusairtyeh  hills  in  the  north,  we  could  here  see 
an  apparently  level  tract,  without  hill  or  general  unevermess,  ex- 
tending westwards  to  the  rather  gradual  but  shorter  descent  of 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  into  the  rich  Bukei’a  at  our  feet. 

Towards  the  west,  the  view  from  the  castle  was  shut  in  by 
the  higher  hills  close  at  band  on  the  west  and  southwest ; and 
by  others  more  remote  in  the  northwest.  We  could  therefore 
only  look  down  the  valley  and  out  through  the  notch,  in  the 
direction  from  W.  by  N.  to  W.  N.  W.  Here  the  eye  rested  on 
the  glittering  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tortosa,  as  we  were  told.  Nearer  at  hand,  though  still  five 
hours  distant,  was  the  great  fortress  known  as  Burj  Safita, 
which  guarded  one  of  the  passes  between  Hamah  and  Tortosa.’ 
In  the  vaUey  below  us,  forty  minutes  distant,  was  the  convent 
of  Mar  Jirjis  (St.  George),  to  which  we  afterwards  came. 

The  striking,  and  to  me  unexpected  feature  in  the  prospect 
was,  that  on  the  one  side  we  could  see  the  lake  of  Hums,  and 
on  the  other  the  Mediterranean. 

Quite  a number  of  villages  are  clustered  below  the  castle,  or 
lie  in  sight  from  it.  In  the  southeast,  a quarter  of  an  honr 
distant,  is  H&rat  et-Turkm&n  ; more  easterly  and  further  down 
is  Buij  'Anaz  ; and  in  a direction  between  the  two,  and  lower 
down  out  of  sight,  was  ’Anaz.  In  the  northeast,  just  below  the 
castle,  is  the  village  el-Husn  ; and  further  down,  just  above  our 
tent,  but  not  in  sight  from  the  castle,  was  Tellet  Hana. 

North  of  the  castle,  an  hour  or  more  distant,  on  the  hill 
beyond  the  notch,  was  the  village  Khureibeh.  On  the  same 
height,  further  west,  at  about  the  same  elevation,  was  seen  the 
little  village  Kefreh.  Northwest  from  this,  and  still  higher, 
directly  above  the  convent,  lies  the  large  village  of  M&r  Marita.* 
The  smaller  village  Zaweitineh  lies  below  this  towards  the  con- 
vent, and  just  above  the  latter.* 

' Bohaed.  Vita  Saladini,  ed.  Scboltena,  th«  onuadea  upon  ancient  Pheoidai 
Exc.  p 4.  Bor)  Safita  wa«  vieited  bj  Mr  foundations 

Thomson  in  1^6;  and  is  described  by  ’ Wrongly  in  Dr  Smith's  list,  as  M4r 
him,  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1S48,  p.  248  sq.  Xfta;  Bibl.  Res.  1st  edit.  III.  App.  p.  182. 
Comp.  Ritter  XVII.  p.  826  sq.  Bnrck-  ’ Bearings  from  the  castle  el-Hnsn: 
hardt,  p.  160.  It  was  boilt  np  in  the  time  Xorth  end  of  Anti-LebaDOO  £.  Island  ia 
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Burckhardt  was  the  first  in  modem  times  to  visit  and 
describe  the  castle.  Ho  was  here  in  March,  1812.*  Coming 
from  Hamah  he  sent  on  his  horses,  through  the  pass,  to  the 
convent ; and  himself  ascended  to  the  fortress  on  foot.  Buck- 
ingham, in  May,  1816,  travelled  through  the  pass  on  his  way 
from  Hums  to  Tortosa.  He  lodged  at  the  convent,  hut  did  not 
ascend  to  the  fortress.*  Laborde  was  here  about  1828,  and 
has  given  a view  of  the  castle.’  Dr  Smith  and  Mr  Thomson 
both  passed  this  way  from  Hamah  to  Tripoly  ; the  former  in 
1834  and  the  latter  in  1840  ; but  they  seem  neither  of  them  to 
have  visited  the  fortress.’  In  October,  1852,  a few  months  after 
our  visit.  Dr  De  Forest  travelled  by  this  route  from  Hamah  to 
Tripoly  ; but  instead  of  proceeding  through  the  pass,  he  kept 
along  the  base  of  the  range  of  hills  apparently,  as  far  as  to  the 
road  from  Hums  to  Tripoly,  which  crosses  the  hills  north  of  the 
chasm  of  the  Keblr.  At  a place  northeast  of  our  encampment, 
where  is  a bridge,  a ruined  mill,  and  a low  mound,  which  he  calls 
Tell  Hatta,  apparently  near  where  the  road  from  Hamah  turns 
into  the  pass.  Dr  De  Forest  found  the  elevation  of  the  plain 
above  the  sea  to  be  nine  hundred  feet.  The  height  of  ground 
where  he  crossed  the  line  of  hills,  the  same  on  which  the  castle 
stands,  was  eleven  hnndred  and  two  feet.*  Hence  the  whole 
descent  from  Hums  to  the  plain  of  the  Bukci’a  may  be  given  in 
round  numbers  at  six  hundred  feet.' 

The  great  fortress  known  to  the  crusaders  as  Husn  el-Akrdd, 
“ Castle  of  the  Kurds,”  and  now  called  simply  el-Husn  and 
Kol’at  el-Husn,*  has  no  marks  of  any  higher  antiquity  than  the 
times  of  the  Saracens  ; although  the  importance  of  the  position 
would  seem  to  imply,  that  it  was  not  left  unguarded  in  still 
earlier  times.  According  to  the  Arabian  writer,  Ibn  Ferat,  an 
earlier  name  of  the  castle  was  Husn  esh-Shafah  ; which  was 
superseded  by  the  form  Husn  el-Akrad,  on  the  occasion  of  a body 
of  Kurdish  troops  having  been  stationed  in  it  as  a garrison.* 
By  the  crusaders  it  was  called  also  the  fortress  of  Crac  or 
Crack’ 

the  lake  of  Home  S.  60''  E,  Zerr&*a  S.  * E.  Smith  in  Bibi,  Res.  1st  edit.  m. 
30"£.  NorthextremityofLebanooS.13'^E.  App.  p.  181.  W.  M Thomson  in  Miss. 
Month  of  Wady  KliSlld  adjacent,  S.  16'  £,  Herald,  1841,  p.  365. 

Onr  place  of  encampment  £.  by  S.  Tellet  ^ Ms.  Letter. 

Hana  E.  5*'  S.  Harat  et'Turkmiln  S.  £.  * See  above,  p.  553. 

by  El  ^ m.  cl-Husn,  village,  N.  E.  by  N.  ' £1  Smith  in  Bibl.  Res.  1st  edit  HI. 

^ m.  Khureibeh  K.  Mar  MaHta  N.  35*  App  p.  181.  Burckhardt  Trav.  p.  157. 
W.  Zawcitineh  about  N.  50''  W.  Con-  * Ibeinaud,  Extraits  des  Hist  Arabes, 
vent  of  Mar  tlirjls  N.  60°  W.  l^m.  Burj  etc.  Par.  1829,  p.  625.  Wilken  Qesch. 
Safita  N.  60'  W,  6 h.  der  Kr.  VII.  p.  589. 

* Trav.  in  Syr.  pp.  167-159.  • Will.*ryT,  22.  2,  Hugo  Plagon,  p. 

* Arab  tribes,  pp.  503,  504.  • 616  Marin.  Sanut  3.  14.  2.  p.  245.  WU- 

’ Laborde,  Voyage  en  Orient,  fol.  Paris  ken  III.  it  p.  199.  VII.  p.  593. — This 

1835,  Livr.  IV.  PL  eLHossn.  name,  Crae  or  Crack,  wa«  probably  a cor- 
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In  the  year  1099,  the  host  of  the  crusaders,  having  followed 
up  the  Orontcs  to  Hums,  turned  and  passed  down  this  way  to 
'Arka  and  the  sea,  on  their  march  towards  Jerusalem.  They 
came  here  to  a rich  valley  surrounded  hy  hills  ; and  were 
attacked  from  a castle  situated  on  the  side  of  a high  mountain. 
This  castle  was  doubtless  el-Husn  ; but  the  name  is  nowhere 
given.'  The  earliest  express  mention  of  the  fortress  is  in  A.  D. 
1101,  two  years  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders. 
At  that  time  Raimund,  count  of  Toulouse,  had  invested  it ; but 
drew  ofiF  his  troops  in  order  to  march  against  Hums.’  At  wliat 
time  the  Franks  got  possession  of  the  fortress  is  imknown  ; but 
it  was  probably  at  an  early  date.  In  A.  D.  1157,  this  castle 
as  well  as  several  cities  of  Syria  suffered  greatly  from  the  terri- 
ble earthquake.’  Two  years  later  (1159)  it  was  besieged  by 
Nureddin,  the  son  of  Zenki ; who  however  abandoned  his 
undertaking,  in  order  to  meet  the  approach  of  the  Frank  army.’ 
In  the  year  1180,  we  find  the  fortress  in  the  hands  of  the 
knights  Hospitalers,  who  thenceforth  continued  in  possession  of 
it.’  Eight  years  later  (1188)  Saladin  fixed  his  camp  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  el-Husn,  and  disquieted  the  castle  ; but  seems 
not  to  have  actually  besieged  it.*  In  the  year  1236,  the  Hospi- 
talers made  war  upon  the  prince  of  Hamah  ; gathered  their  host  of 
knights  in  the  valley  el-Bukei’a  below  el-Husn  ; ’ and  after  an 
expedition  of  several  days  against  Btirin  returned  to  their  en- 
campment.* The  impetuous  Bibars,  in  A.  D.  1268,  demanded 
of  the  garrison  a thousand  pieces  of  silver  for  the  Muslims  they 
had  slain  ; which  was  paid.*  Three  years  later  (1271)  Bibars 
laid  siege  to  the  fortress  ; and  the  Hospitalers,  by  whom  it  was 
still  held,  capitulated  after  fifteen  days.'*  The  fortress  is  after- 
wards mentioned  by  Abulfeda  as  Husn  el-Akrad,  and  by  Mari- 
nus  Sanutus  as  Orach  ; " but  no  Frank  traveller  seems  to  have 
taken  it  in  his  way,  until  the  visit  of  Burckhardt. 

Ptolemy  in  his  geographical  work  mentions  along  with 
Antaradus'*  two  other  places  towards  the  southeast,  Mariamme 

rnption  for  Akrdd:  and  has  soroetiraes 
ly’en  confonnded  with  Kerak  southeast  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  IGG.  [iL 

6G9.] 

* llaiTo.  de  Apl.  in  Gesta  Dei  per  Fran- 
C08»  pp,  1G2,  163.  Wilken  I.  pp.  25l~2r»3. 

* De  Guignes  Hist  des  Huns,  II.  p.  411, 

Germ. 

* De  Guignes  ib.  p.  494.  Abnlfarag. 

Hint  Djnast.  ed.  Pococke,  Oxon.  16G3,  p. 

267.  • 

* De  Guignes  ib,  II.  p.  498. 

* Will.  Tyr.  22.  2.  Wilken  III.  il  p, 

199. 

* WUken  IV.  pp.  234,  286. 


^ La  Boqo4e  dentus  le  Crac ; * Hugo 
Plagon,  p.  610.  “La  Bochea,"  Will.  Tyr. 
18.  1 7.  ib.  19.  8.  Wilken  VL  p.  656. 

* Wilken  pp.  66.'>-657. 

• De  Guignes  1.  c.  IV.  p.  164. 

Wilken  VII.  pp.  589,  590. 

**  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kfihlo-,  pp.  19, 
102.  Marin.  Sannt.  3.  14.  tk  p.  245.  See 
also  Scbulten’s  Index  in  Vlt  L'n.ad:  art. 
Curdorutn  Casirttm, 

The  name  Antaradus  is  written  in 
Arabic  Antartus,  Kdrisi  par  Jaubert  pp. 
330,  359.  Abulfeda  p.  17.  Its  preamt 
name  in  Arabic  is  Tartus;  and  so  Abol- 
feda  p.  102.  Hence  in  Italian,  JhrtosA. 
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and  Mamonga.'  The  same  Mariatmne  is  named  by  Arrian  as 
existing  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ; and  Pliny  speaks 
also  of  a people  in  this  region  called  “ Mariammitani.”’  This 
Mariamme  was  also  the  residence  of  a Christian  bishop,  as  late 
as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.*  Of  Mamouga  there  seems  to 
be  no  mention,  except  by  Ptolemy. — So  far  as  the  latitudes 
of  Ptolemy  are  concerned,  Mariamme  would  accord  well  with 
Buij  Safita,  which  we  know  was  an  ancient  place ; and  Ma- 
mouga with  el-Husn.  The  longitude  of  Mamouga  also,  as 
given  by  Ptolemy,  marks  well  the  relative  position  of  el-Husn 
^th  to  Tortosa  and  Hums.  AH  the  circumstances  therefore,  so 
far  as  we  are  yet  able  to  apply  them,  would  seem  rather  to  fix 
the  site  of  Mariamme  at  Buij  Skflta;  and  that  of  Mamouga  at 
Husn  el-Akr&d.‘ 


The  Water-shed.  From  the  castle  el-Husn,  we  had  a full 
view  of  the  tract  lying  between  the  upper  plain  of  the  Orontes 
and  the  Bukei’a  ; and  forming  the  water-shed  between  that  river 
and  the  Mediterranean.  North  of  our  own  route  across  the 
great  elope,  as  we  have  seen,  the  region  is  very  considerably 
lower,  in  the  direct  line  between  the  northern  part  of  the  lake  of 
Hums  and  the  castle.  Indeed,  the  befit  route  on  which  to 
examine  closely  the  water-shed,  would  be  the  road  from  Hums,  or 
rather  from  the  lake,  to  el-Husn,  which  crosses  the  lowest  por- 
tion of  the  intervening  tract.  This  road  was  travelled  by  Buck- 
ingham in  May  1816  ; hut  his  account  is  very  meagre.*  The 
only  place  along  the  route  is  the  small  Nusairiyeh  village  of 
Tenfiny,  some  two  hours  east  of  the  Bukei’a.  I am  not  aware 
that  any  other  Frank  traveller  has  passed  that  way. 

As  seen  from  the  castle,  this  lower  portion  of  the  water-shed 
was  clearly  and  distinctly  marked  as  a level  tract,  between  the 
slope  from  Lebanon  on  the  south  and  the  Nusairiyeh  hills  on  the 
north.  In  coming  from  the  east,  there  is  a very  gradual  ascent 
until  near  the  Bukei’a  ; the  descent  into  which  is  shorter  and 
much  more  rapid.*  The  road  from  the  lake  to  el-Husn  is  there- 
fore more  level  than  the  one  we  travelled.  The  Wadys  also, 
which  descend  into  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Bukei’a,  are  short 
and  shaUow  depressions,  compared  with  Wady  Khulid.  The 

* Comp.  Mannert  Geogr.  d.  Gr.  n.  Rd- 
mer,  VI.  i.  p.  335 ; where  however  there 
ia  some  confeudon.  Ritter  places  Mariamme 
at  el-Hasn,  and  aays  noting  of  Mamon- 
ga;  Erdk.  XVII.  pp  58,  55,  841. 

* Arab  Tribes,  p.  502. 

* See  abore,  p.  564. 


' Rtol.  5.  14.  Gr.  Ma/teDya. 

The  following  is  Ptolemy’s  specification  : 
Antandas  «815  8(.15 

Uaiiamme  69.S0  84. 

UamuQga  68.30  8&45 

* Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  2.  13.  Plin.  H. 
K.  5.  19  or  28. 

* Le  Qaien  Oriens  Christ  IL  919. 
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line  of  the  water-shed  lies  along  the  heads  of  these  Wadys.  It 
is  of  course  much  nearer  to  the  Bukei’a  than  to  the  plain  of  the 
Orontcs  ; yet  much  nearer  to  the  Orontes  than  it  is  to  the  sea. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  waters  of  the  Orontes, 
if  carried  off  above  Ribleh  along  the  western  side  of  the  plain, 
might  all  be  turned  across  the  water-shed  into  the  Bukei’a  and 
so  through  the  Nahr  el-Keblr  to  the  sea.*  Still  less  diflBculty 
would  there  be  in  constmcting  a railway  from  Hums  to  the  sea- 
coast.  With  the  exception  of  the  descent  into  the  Bukei'a  ita 
course  would  lie  over  comparatively  level  ground,  or  along  the 
banks  of  the  Keblr.  Whether  that  steeper  descent  might  be 
best  overcome  on  this  direct  line  from  the  lake  to  the  castle, 
or  by  some  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Wady  Khilid,  remains  to 
be  seen. 

The  entering  in  of  Hamath.* — This  phrase  seems  evi- 
dently to  refer  to  some  point  or  tract  on  the  extreme  northern 
border  of  the  Promised  Land,  in  its  fiirthest  extent,  as  laid  down 
by  Moses  in  the  book  of  Numbers.  Hamath  is  here  put  for 
“ the  land  of  Hamath,”  the  territory  or  kingdom  which  took  ita 
name  from  that  city  ; and  which  extended  so  far  as  to  inclnde 
Riblah  in  the  south.* 

The  Mediterranean  being  the  western  border,  the  northern 
border  was  to  run  from  the  sea  to  mount  Hor  ; thence  “ unto  the 
entrance  of  Hamath ; ” and  thence  to  Zedad,  now  SQdQd,  some 
hours  southeast  of  Hums.*  Solomon  afterwards  held  a great 
festival,  “ and  all  Israel  with  him,  from  the  entering  in  of 
Hamath  unto  the  river  of  Egypt."  * Further,  among  the  por- 
tions of  the  land  not  subdued  by  Joshua  or  the  people  after- 
wards, was  all  Lebanon,  on  the  east,  “from  Baal-g^  under 
mount  Hermon  [or  from  Baal-hermon]  unto  the  entering  into 
Hamath  ; ” ' that  is,  all  Lebanon  from  the  region  of  Dan  and 
Banifts  to  its  northern  extremity.’’  It  is  further  related,  that 
Jeroboam  II.  “ restored  the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  entering  in 
of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain  ” or  Dead  sea  ; * and  we 
infer  that  the  phrase  has  here  its  usual  meaning,  from  the 
subsequent  mention,  that  Jeroboam  “ recovered  Damascus  and 
Hamath  for  Israel.”  • 

All  these  notices  show  clearly,  that  “the  entering  in  of 
Hamath  ” was  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lebanon  ; and  that, 
when  the  children  of  Israel  took  possession  of  the  Promised 
Land,  this  became  a geographical  name  for  the  great  interval,  or 


* This  opinion  if  also  held  by  Hr  Thom> 
•on ; fee  Bibliotbeoa  Sacim,  18^,  p.  22.  xu 

• H«b.  pan  slab , Nnm.  84,  8.  etc. 

• 2 K.  26’2I.  ‘ 

* Nnm.  84,  7.  8. 


• 1 K.  8,  65.  2 Chr.  7,  8. 

' Joth.  is,  S.  Judg.  8,  8. 

’ Soe  above,  p.  409. 

■2K.I4,  25.  Comp.  Dent.  8,  17. 
> 2 K 14,  28. 
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depresBion,  between  the  northern  end  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Kusairiyeh  mountains.  Mount  Hor  was  obviously  between  the 
sea  shore  and  the  Bukei’a.  “ The  entering  in  of  Hamath  ” may 
then  refer,  either  generally  to  the  whole  of  the  great  depression, 
affording  as  it  does  an  easy  passage  from  the  coast  to  the  plain  of 
the  Orontes ; or,  specifically,  to  the  pass  through  the  ridge  under 
el-Husn  and  the  low  water-shed  east  of  the  Bnkei’a  ; or,  more 
specifically  still,  only  to  this  low  water-shed  adjacent  to  the  plain 
of  the  Orontes.  In  either  application  the  phrase  is  intelli^ble 
and  sufficiently  definite. . 

In  one  instance  only  would  this  phrase  seem  to  be  earlier  used 
of  the  approach  to  Hamath  from  the  south,  by  the  Bok&’a  and 
Wady  et-Teim.*  This  interpretation,  however,  depends  on  the 
probable  identity  of  the  Behob  visit^  by  the  spies,  with  the 
^th-Behob  which  was  situated  near  Dan.* 

‘ Nmn.  18,  21.  ■ S«e  abore,  pp.  871,  872.  a 1. 

VoL.  m.— 48* 
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FBOM  EL-HU8N  BY  WAY  OF  THE  CEDABS  TO  BEIBUT. 

It  hafl  been  our  wish  and  purpose,  to  proceed  from  el-Husn 
directly  through  the  northern  parts  of  Lebanon,  by  'Akk&r,  to 
the  cedars.  But  we  found  great  difSculty  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion as  to  any  route.  It  seemed  a direct  and  (for  aught  we 
could  see)  a feasible  route,  to  cross  the^Jisr  el-Aswad  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Bukei’a;  and  then  climb  the  spurs  of 
djebanon,  which  lay  beyond.  But  no  one  in  or  around  el-Husn, 
or  in  the  convent,  to  which  we  came  afterwards,  knew  of  any 
road  in  that  quarter,  nor  any  way  of  reaching  'Akk&r,  except  by 
crossing  the  Nahr  el-Kebir  at  the  Jisr  el-Abyad,  four  hours 
west  of  the  other.  The  monks  all  said,  the  only  possible  route 
to  the  cedars  was  by  way  of  Tripoly.  We  were  not  then  aware, 
that  the  Bev.  Mr  Thomson,  being  in  the  region  of  'Akkdr  in 
October  1845,  and  desiring  to  pass  on  northwards  to  the  Buij 
es-S&fita,  which  was  in  full  view,  was  compelled  to  descend  the 
mountain  westwards  for  two  hours  and  a half,  and  cross  the  Kebir 
at  the  same  Jisr  el-Abyad.  The  way  was  a continual  descent 
over  trap  boulders,  which  lay  in  heaps,  and  were  covered  with 
vast  orchards  of  short,  thick,  gnarled  oaks.  He  was  obliged  to 
travel  all  this  distance  west,  in  order  to  avoid  the  great  trap 
chasms  and  steps,  which  traverse  the  region  from  east  to  west, 
and  across  which  no  road  can  be  carried.  Through  these  dark 
chasms  the  rivers  find  or  force  their  way  to  the  plain.' 

Finding  our  course  thus  hedged  up,  we  determined  to  proceed 
to  the  Jisr  el-Abyad  ; and  then  strike  up  into  the  mountain  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

Monday,  June  IMh. — We  left  the  fortress  el-Husn  at  8.15  ; 
and  descended  steeply  northwest  into  the  valley  or  notch.  In 
this  part  the  valley,  or  low  saddle,  is  broad  and  well  cultivated. 

‘ W.  M.  Thomxjn  in  Bibliotlwai  Saen,  1648,  pp.  21,  22. 
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Further  northwest  it  contracts  into  a narrower  Talley  ; in  which 
the  convent  of  Mfir  Jiijis  is  situated.  The  latter  stands  on  the 
northern  declivity,  not  very  high  up  ; and  is  surrounded  by  olive 
groves.  The  road  passes  above  and  around  it.  Overagainst  the 
convent  in  the  south  are  rather  high  hills,  covered  and  green 
with  shrub  oaks.  We  reached  the  convent  at  8.55.  As  we 
stopped  for  a moment  to  make  some  inquiries  of  an  Arab, 
three  or  four  monks  came  out,  and  entreated  us  to  dismount  and 
enter.  We  did  so,  and  were  immediately  served  with  sherbet 
and  coflfee  in  their  reception  room.  The  monks  expressed  regret, 
that  we  would  not  let  them  prepare  breakfast  for  us.  They 
were  very  courteous.  The  convent  is  wholly  built  of  stone,  large, 
massive,  and  very  strong.  The  chief  entrance  is  by  a small  door 
scarcely  four  feet  high.  At  this  time  there  were  about  twenty 
monks  residing  here  ; but  several  others  were  said  to  be  absent.' 
We  stopped  twenty-five  minutes ; and  then  went  on  our  way 
down  the  valley,  which  also  is  called  Mar  Jiijis. 

This  great  convent,  called  Mfir  Jiijis  el-Humeira,  is  the  most 
important  and  celebrated  in  northern  Syria.  It  is  famous  among 
the  common  people  for  the  miracles  which  Mhr  Jiijis  (St.  George) 
is  supposed  to  perform  there.  It  has  large  vineyards  and  oUve 
orchards  in  the  vicinity.  , Its  own  revenues  are  large,  and  it 
collects  atns  all  over  Syria,  Anatolia,  and  the  Greek  islands. 
In  return,  travellers  and  pilgrims  of  all  kinds  are  fed  gratis, 
mostly  with  rice,  bread,  and  obves.  Being  on  the  great  road 
between  Hamah  and  Tripoly,  and  also  between  Hums  and  Tar- 
tfts,  the  convent  has  many  visitors.*  In  May  1816,  Buckingham 
found  here  a great  crowd  of  people,  who  had  come  as  pilgrims 
from  all  the  coimtry  around,  as  also  from  Damascus  and  Aleppo, 
to  be  present  at  the  festival  of  St.  George.  At  the  same  time 
a great  yearly  fair  was  to  be  held  ; at  which  all  sorts  of  com- 
modities are  bought  and  sold  under  the  patronage  of  the  Saint.* 

Burckhardt  was  told  by  tbe  prior,  that  the  convent  was  built 
at  the  same  time  with  the  castle  el-Husn.*  Whether  there  is 
any  earlier  or  more  authentic  notice  of  it,  may  be  doubtful.* 


* At  the  time  of  Btirckhardfs  Tint  in 
Hareh  1812,  the  convent  was  inhabited 
only  by  a prior  and  three  monka  Trav. 
in  Sjr.  p.  159. 

* See  Bnrckhardt  ib.  pp.  159,  160, 

* Bnckingbam,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  504. 

« Trmv.  p.  160. 

* It  has  been  nipposed,  that  the  great 
convent  mentioned  by  el-Wakidi,  and 
which  Ockley  writes  Deir  Abi*l  Kodos,  was 
DO  other  than  the  present  Deir  M&r  Jiijis ; 
see  Ockley*s  Hist  of  tbe  Saracens,  Bohn’s 
edit  I.  pp.  164-168.  Lord  Lindsay's  Let* 
ters,  4^  edit  p.  847,  and  Note  p.  486. 


lUtter  XVII  p.  844.  Ockloy  relates  from 
el-Wakidi,  that  in  the  time  of  tbe  Khalif 
*Omar,  a^nt  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  a great  fair  was  held  at  the  said 
convent ; and  at  the  same  time  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  prefect  of  Tripoly  and  her  bride- 
groom were  there,  with  a large  escort,  in 
order  to  be  join^  in  marriage  by  a holy 
priest  of  the  convent.  They  were  set 
upon  by  five  hundred  Saracen  horsemen ; 
but  tbe  latter  being  hard  pressed,  a roin- 
foroement  was  brought  up  from  Damasciu 
the  same  day;  and  tbe  convent,  wareS| 
and  bride  were  all  captured.  The  convent 
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Leaving  tbe ‘convent  at  9.20,  we  proceeded  down  the  vaDej, 
and  came  in  twenty  minutes  to  the  large  intermitting  fountain, 
called  Fauwtir  ed-Deir,  ‘fountain  of  the  convent.’  It  issues 
from  a small  cavern  with  a narrow  entrance  at  the  base  of  the 
northern  declivity.  The  rock  here  is  limestone.  The  fountain 
was  now  at  rest ; but  had  flowed  the  preceding  day.  We  ex- 
amined the  water-bed  of  the  valley,  and  the  channels  for  irrigating 
the  gardens  of  the  convent  below ; in  all  of  which  water  had 
recently  been  flowing  in  large  quantities.  On  entering  the 
cavern,  a little  rill  was  stUl  running  through  it  and  issuing  just 
below  ; and  the  sound  of  a small  quanti^  of  falling  water  was 
heard  behind  the  rocks.  The  floor  of  the  cavern  is  Uiree  or  four 
feet  lower  than  the  mouth.  The  monks,  and  also  the  people 
here,  told  us,  that  the  fountain  is  very  irregular  ; the  periods 
of  intermission  varying  with  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons  of  the 
year.  Stimetimes  it  flows  two  or  three  times  a week,  and  at 
such  seasons  continues  for  some  two  or  three  hours  ; sometimes 
not  for  twenty  or  thirty  days,  and  then  it  flows  for  a longer  time. 
The  bed  of  the  valley  below  marks  the  existence  of  a considerable 
stream  ; which  of  course  varies  with  the  fluctuations  of  its 
source.' 

Bnrckhardt  heard  of  this  fountain  at  the  convent but  seems 
not  to  have  been  aware  that  he  passed  directly  by  it.*  Buck- 
ingham also  passed  this  way  without  hearing  of  the  fountain.’ 
Mr  Thomson,  who  was  here  in  1840,  was  the  first  to  describe  it, 
and  bring  it  into  connection  with  the  sabbatical  river  of  Jose- 
phus.’ 

Josephus  narrates,’  that  Titus  on  bis  way  from  Berytus  to 
Antioch,  beheld  a river  between  Arccea  (’Arka)  in  Agrippa’s 
kingdom  and  Raphancea;  the  nature  of  which  was  worthy  to  be 
recorded.  Though  it  was  a considerable  stream,  with  a rapid 
current,  yet  at  a certain  time  the  springs  would  fail,  and  the 
channel  become  dry  during  six  days.  Then,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  it  would  flow  again  on  the  seventh  day,  as  before. 
This  was  held  to  he  its  permanent  nature  ; and  hence  the  stream 
was  called  the  sabbatical  river.  Pliny  probably  refers  to  the 
same  stream  ; though  he  reverses  the  o^er,  and  makes  it  dry  up 
on  the  Jewish  Sahhath.' 


u Mid  to  bare  been  ntoated  between  Tri- 
poly and  Hairan.  To  this  indefinite  pori- 
tion  Ji^is  would  suit  well  enoogfa. 
Bat  when  it  is  said  that  a reinforcement 
SMS  brought  from  Damascns  the  some 
day,  we  roast  either  seek  for  the  con- 
Tent  in  some  other  quarter ; or  else  regard 
the  whole  story  as  legendary. 

* Bnckingham,  who  saw  the  channel  of 
tiiis  Talley  only  when  dry,  drew  the  oon- 
olasion,  that  **the  original  sooroe  had 


either  been  dried  up,  or  the  waters  of  ha 
foantain  head  direrted  into  some  other  di- 
rection.** Arab  Tribes,  pp.  505,  606. 

* Tmt.  p.  160. 

* Arab  Tribes,  p.  606. 

^ W.  M.  Thomson  in  Silliman's  Joanal 
of  Science,  Second  Ser.  VoL  O.  Not.  1846^ 
pp.  806-aiO. 

» Joi.  B.  J.  7.  6.  1. 

* PUn.  H.  N.  81.  16,  JndsM  liTOs 
Sabbatis  omnibas  riocatQr.**-~MoTer»  mp* 
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Arcssa  is  the  well  known  'Arks ; to  which  we  came  on  the 
following  day.  Raphanea  is  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  along 
with  Hamath  and  Apamea,  and  is  situated  between  Antaradus 
and  the  Orontes.*  It  was  the  seat  of  a Christian  bishop  as  late 
OB  the  time  of  Justinian.'  In  the  time  of  the  crusades  it  was 
still  a place  of  importance,  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
province  of  Tripoly,  in  the  district  of  Apamea.*  Hence  in  A. 
D.  1126,  Pontius  count  of  Tripoly  undertook  to  reduce  it  ; and 
for  this  purpose  built  a fortress  on  a neighbouring  hilL  After  a 
time,  king  Baldwin  II.  came  to  bis  aid  ; and  the  place  surren- 
dered to  their  united  forces  in  eighteen  days.'  The  fortress  thus 
erected  was  called  Monsfcrtandus,  and  dso  Barinum  (Arabic 
Barin)  ; and  came  at  last  from  its  importance  to  supers^e  the 
name  and  mention  of  Raphanea  itself ; just  as  in  the  parallel 
instance  of  Apamea  and  Kol’at  el-Mudik.'  The  plara  was 
granted  by  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to  the  knights  Hospitaleis.' 
Afterwards,  in  A.  D.  1137,  it  yielded  to  the  formidable  Zenki ; ' 
and  seems  to  have  remained  permanently  in  the  hands  of  the 
Muslims.  A century  later,  about  A.  D.  1235,  the  town  was 
plundered  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  Hospitalers  in  an  expedi- 
tion from  Husn  el-Akr&d  ; but  the  castle  was  not  subdued.'  In 
Abulfeda’s  day  it  was  a small  town  with  a ruined  fortress, 
distant  a day’s  journey  from  Hamath  towards  the  southwest ; 
and  there  stiU  remained  in  and  around  it  the  substructions  and 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Raianiyeh.*  Burckhardt  in  1812  travelled 
from  Kol’at  Mesy&d  about  8.  S.  W.  to  el-Husn  ; and  saw  on  his 
way,  an  hour  distant  on  his  left,  on  the  summit  of  a ridge  over- 
looking the  eastern  plain,  the  ruined  castle  Bdrin.“  The  same 
appears  to  have  been  seen  by  Mr  Thomson  from  the  east,  in 
passing  southwards  from  Hamah  in  1840,  along  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  mountains.'' 

It  thus  appears,  that  Titus  was  proceeding  along  the  great 
road,  which  ran  by  ’Arka  and  Raphanea  to  Hamath ; and  so 
down  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  to  Antioch.  This  course  led  him 
naturally  through  the  pass  below  el-Husn,  and  directly  by  the 


pOMi  diat  the  name  refers,  not  so  mnoh  to 
t)ie  Jewish  Sabbath,  os  rather  to  the  He- 
brew came  of  Saturn,  * or  at  least 

to  some  Phenicion  myth  respectiDg  him ; 
die  Pbonizier  L p.  6<>6. 

^ Ptokm.  5.  15.  HierocUs  Sjneod.  p. 
712  WeM.  Tab.  Pent  Segnu  X.  ed.  Soheyb. 
^Josephus  likewise  speaks  of  Ri4>1iaDea 
as  the  station  of  a Reman  legion ; B.  J.  7. 
1.  8. — Cmnp  Cellorins.  II.  p.  867.  Ritter 
xvn.  p.  940. 

* Le  Qnien  Oriens  Chiiit  II.  921. 

* Will  Tyr.  13.  19.  He  writes  the 
name  Rafanta, 


« Will.  Tyr.  13.  19.  ib.  14.  25.  WOkeii 
IL  p.  527. 

* See  abore,  p.  550. 

* Sebast  Pa^  Codioe  Diplomatioo,  L 
p.  428. 

''  Wilken  H.  pp.  645-652. 

* Wilken  VI.  p.  667. 

t Abolf  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  K5hler,  pp.  20, 
107.  Comp.  Scbnlten's  Ind.  Geogr.  in 
Yit  Sal  art.  .Barintini. 

*•  Trar.  in  Syr.  pp.  156,  167.  « 

" W.  M.  Thomson  in  Blblioth.  #acm. 
1848,  p.  689.  Comp.  Miss.  Herald,  1841, 
p.  865. 
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intermitting  fountain.  In  all  essential  particulars,  the  foantsio 
was  probably  then  what  it  is  at  the  present  day.  The  regular 
flow  or  rest  upon  the  Sabbath  alone,  was  a matter  of  popular 
belief,  or  rather  of  popular  credulity.  The  like  creduUty  still 
exists.  Mr  Thomson  was  informed  by  an  old  Sheikh  of  the 
Nusairtyeh,  who  dwelt  some  twenty  miles  distant,  tliat  the  foun- 
tain still  flows  only  once  in  seven  days  ; namely,  on  Friday,  the 
Muslim  Sabbath.* 

At  the  fountain  several  persons  were  occupied,  under  a booth, 
in  winding  off  silk  from  the  cocoons,  on  a large  reel  turned  by  a 
boy.  This  is  the  ordinary  rude  native  method. 

We  set  off  from  the  fountain  at  9.55  ; and  proceeded  down 
the  valley.  At  10.10  we  began  to  ascend  the  southern  slope ; 
thus  leaving  the  valley,  which  continued  on  north  of  west  to  the 
great  plain.  From  the  top  of  the  broad  ridge  on  which  we  came 
out,  we  had  an  extensive  view  of  the  coast  quite  to  Tripoly ; the 
sea  being  three  or  four  hours  distant.  The  ridge  which  bounds 
the  Bukei’a  on  the  northwest,  and  through  which  we  had  now 
passed,  sinks  down  on  the  east  side  (as  we  have  seen)  very  steeply 
to  that  valley ; while  on  the  west  side  it  declines  much  mote 
gradually,  and  runs  down  and  out  into  low  ridges  and  waving 
hills  ; the  western  plain  being  some  six  or  seven  hundred  feet 
lower  than  the  Bukei’a.  Our  course  now  became  southwest, 
crossing  the  points  of  low  ridges  running  out  westwards,  with 
shallow  Wadys  between.  At  10.45  the  v^age  Shelhh  was  half 
a mile  distant  on  our  left.  Ten  minutes  later  there  was  a single 
tower  on  a hUl  at  the  left,  a mile  distant. 

Crossing  a shallow  Wady  near  its  mouth,  we  came  at  11.10 
to  a ridge  ending  towards  the  west  in  a low  bluff  or  Tell,  with  i 
village  upon  it,  called  Tell  el-Haush.  Below  this,  on  the  north, 
is  a considerable  fountain  and  pond,  called  Neba’  el-’Arhs  ; from 
which  a small  stream  flows  off  into  the  plain,  and  then  (as  we 
afterwards  saw)  runs  southwest  to  the  Nahr  el-Kebir.  VTe 
passed  up  around  the  west  side  of  the  Tell,  and  came  out  upon 
a high  plain  extending  towards  the  south  ; having  in  the  west 
and  southwest  a lower  alluvial  plain  reaching  to  the  Kebir. 
West  of  the  latter,  towards  the  sea,  were  low  hills  and  swells. 
Our  course  continued  southwest,  wdth  the  range  of  hiUs  on  onr 
left.  At  11.25  Kefr  Rlsh  was  about  half  a mile  distant  on  onr 
right ; our  guide  said  it  marked  the  boundary  between  the  gov- 
ernments of  el-Husn  and  Siifita.  There  was  a small  stream  at 
11.40  ; and  here  Buij  Shfita  was  visible,  bearing  N.  15“  W. 
, apparently  about  three  hours  distant. 

At  11.50  we  descended  into  the  lower  plmn,  one  of  the  richest 

* SUlimao't  Joonud,  ib.  p.  810. 
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and  most  fertile  that  I had  yet  seen.  The  boU  is  a rich  black 
mould  ; and  the  plain  was  covered  with  abundant  crops  of 
wheat,  millet,  and  cotton,  with  tracts  of  grass  yet  green.  At 
12  o’clock  there  was  a brook,  and  a village  Mesaideh  on  our  left, 
a mile  distant.'  Fifteen  minutes  later  there  was  another  small 
brook,  with  the  village  Buij  el-Makshr  a quarter  of  a mile  distant 
also  on  our  left.  Wo  came  at  12.35  to  a larger  brook  in  the 
plain,  flowing  in  a deep  channel,  and  bordered  by  oleanders  and 
trees  of  the  Derdar,  seemingly  a species  of  ash.  Under  their 
shade  we  stopped  an  hour  for  lunch  and  rest.  Here  and  along 
all  the  streams,  the  oleanders  were  in  full  blossom.  It  was  here, 
an  hour  and  a quarter  from  Jisr  el-Abyad,  tliat  Burckhardt  was 
detained  in  March  1812,  for  a whole  night,  by  the  swollen 
stream.*  The  plain  in  this  part  is  a mile  and  a hdf  wide  ; and 
is  drained  S.  8.  W.  towards  the  Kebir.  West  of  it,  towards  the 
sea,  is  a higher  plain.  On  our  left,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hills, 
was  the  village  Kefr  Sa’rid,  a mile  distant  ; and  half  an  hour 
further  in  tho  same  direction,  high  among  the  hUls,  and  not  in 
sight,  was  said  to  lie  the  village  Suth  el- Afrit.  We  had  now 
passed  out  of  the  district  of  S^ta  into  another  called  esh- 
Shareh,  between  Safita  and  ’Akkar. 

Starting  again  at  1.35,  we  had  on  our  left,  at  1.55,  the  village  . 
Semikeh,  a mile  and  a half  distant.  There  was  a fine  little 
fountain  just  on  our  right  at  2.05,  called  Neba’  esh-Shureh.  In 
these  immense  fields  the  harvest  was  now  in  progress.  Much  of 
the  wheat  was  already  stacked  in  the  fields,  to  be  threshed  out 
more  at  leisure.  We  afterwards  saw  the  people  loading  up 
camels  and  donkeys  from  such  stacks.  At  2.15  the  road  from 
Hums  across  the  Bukei’a,  united  with  that  from  Jisr  el-Aswad, 
came  into  ours.  After  a while  the  road  left  the  allavial  plain  ; 
and  crossing  a rolling  tract,  we  reached  the  Kebir,  here  coming 
out  of  the  hills  almost  parallel  for  a time  with  our  course.  The 
viUage  el-’Oreimeh  was  on  the  left  bank,  about  half  an  hour 
above  the  bridge.  The  Jisr  el-Abyad  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
road,  both  above  and  below.  Wo  crossed  it  at  2.45  ; having 
first  passed  through  a caravan  of  camels,  which  had  stopped  for 
rest.  The  bridge  is  modem,  resembling  the  two  .sides  of  a steep 
roof,  resting  on  a high  arch.*  The  r^  to  Tripoly  continues 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  for  some  distance.  Here, 
perhaps  half  a mUe  from  the  bridge,  is  the  Wely  of  Sheikh 
'AiySsh,  and  a large  Kh&n  now  in  ruins. 

The  Jisr  el-Abyad  is  also  known  as  Jisr  Sheikh  ’Aiy&sh,  and 
Jisr  el-Jedi(L  The  chaimel  of  the  stream  is  broad  and  deep ; 

* Perhaps  the  Besaida  of  our  former  * Trar.  p.  161. 
lists,  inhabited  byTurkm&os;  Bibl.  Kes.  ^ In  Borckhardt’s  day  there  woe  here 
1ft  edit  III.  App.  182.  only  a ruined  bridge ; p.  161. 
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and  although  there  was  now  no  great  quantity  of  water,  yet 
there  were  evident  marks,  that  in  the  rainy  season  an  impetuous 
torrent  here  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Indeed,  before  the  erection 
of  the  bridge,  caravans  have  been  known  to  remain  encamped  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream  for  weeks  together,  without  being  able  to 
cross  it.‘  The  Nahr  el-Kehir  is  the  great  border  stream,  separa- 
ting Lebanon  and  Phenicia  from  the  region  further  north  ; and 
as  such  it  corresponds  fully  to  the  Eleutherus  of  the  ancients  ; 
which  Strabo  in  like  manner  describes  os  the  northern  limit  of 
Phenicia  and  Coelesyria.* 

Thus  far  we  had  been  travelling  upon  the  great  road  from 
Hamah  to  Tripoly  ; into  which  had  fallen,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
road  coming  from  Hums  through  the  Bukci’a,  united  with  that 
from  Jisr  el-Aswad.  All  the  villages  we  h^  seen  along  the 
road,  are  in  the  district  of  el-Husn.  The  Kehir  serves,  as  of  old, 
to  divide  the  district  el-Husn  on  the  north  from  that  of  el-’Akkkr 
on  the  south  ; the  latter  including  the  northern  part  of  Lebanon 
and  extending  to  the  sea  ; the  former  having  on  the  west  of  it 
the  districts  of  Sfifita  and  esh-Shureh. 

Our  purpose  was  to  proceed  to  the  village  of  Heitela  ; from 
which  place,  as  we  had  been  told,  we  might  hope  to  find  a road 
leading  up  into  the  mountain.  We  kept  on,  therefore,  along  the 
Tripoly  road,  till  3 o’clock  ; and  then  turned  south  on  the  direct 
road  to  Sheikh  Muhammed.  At  this  time  the  village  Jfirat 
Bftrsha  was  on  our  left,  twenty  minutes  distant.  The  road  soon 
forked  ; and  we  took  the  left,  towards  Heitela,  going  S.  S.  E. 
till  3.15,  and  then  south.  We  had  on  our  left  the  village 
Sharahmarin  at  3.20  ; and  Serfir  at  3.30  ; both  of  them  lying 
between  J firat  BQrsha  and  Heitela,  and  each  about  twenty  min- 
utes from  our  road,  on  the  hills.  As  we  descended  a slope  into  a 
narrow  plain,  Heitela  was  before  us  on  the  opposite  declivity. 
We  came  at  3.40  to  a threshing-floor  in  the  plain,  where  several 
people  from  the  village  were  at  work.  They  all  assured  us,  that 
there  was  no  road  from  the  village  leading  up  into  the  mountain. 
We  therefore  had  no  resource,  but  to  proceed  to  Sheikh  Muham- 
med. Heitela  here  bore  S.  S.  E.  about  twenty  minutes  distant 

We  now  turned  southwest  along  the  narrow  plain  and 
through  the  fields,  without  a path,  until  we  struck  the  road  from 
Heitela  to  Sheiklr  Muhammed.  At  4.05  the  village  of  Sa’din 


* Barokhardt,  p.  161. 

’ Strabo  1 6.  2.  1 2.  p.  753.  Comp.  PUn. 
H.  N.  5.  17,  “Tripoli*  . . . Ortbocia, 
Eleutfaeros  fluroen.*'  Hie  same  Eleutherus 
is  probably  meant  In  1 Mooc,'  12,  30* 
Comp.  Ritter  XVIL  p.  819  sq. — Movers 
MQffgestA,  that  the  present  name  el-Keblr, 
“ thio  Great,"  may  be  derived  from  the 


CaUri  (Kd^cipw),  wbose  worship  was  cur- 
rent in  Phenicia ; die  Phomzier  I.  p.  666, 
comp.  651  M).  This  seems  far  fetched; 
since  the  epithet  “Great”  is  entirely  ap> 
propriate. — Pliny  relatea,  that  at  a ocrtain 
season  of  the  year,  the  river  Eleathentf 
swarmed  vrith  tortoises;  U.  N*  9.  12. 
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was  on  our  right,  on  a hill,  a mile  distant ; and  ten  minutes 
later  on  our  left,  half  a mile  distant,  was  the  village  Jfimia’. 
Hereabouts  we  fell  into  the  direct  road  from  the  bridge  to  Sheikh 
Muhammed,  which  we  had  before  left.  Our  course  was  now  S. 
8.  W.  At  4.45  Tell  ’Abbfis,  a mound  in  the  plain,  was  on  our 
right  half  a mile  distant,  apparently  with  ruins  upou  it.  From 
the  Kebir  southwards,  the  road  follows  the  base  of  the  hills,  or 
rather  the  swellings  of  the  mountain,  here  called  Jebel  'Akkar  ; 
having  the  great  plain  all  the  way  on  the  right. 

We  came  at  455  to  the  Nahr  'Akkar,  which  issues  from  a 
ravine  in  the  hills  on  our  left,  and  here  makes  a bend  towards 
the  north.  A large  canal  is  carried  off  on  the  north  side  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.  Our  road  followed  up  the  high  left  bank 
for  a little  distance  ; and  here  a slight  dam  was  thrown  across  in 
order  to  turn  the  water  into  the  canal.  Here  too  was  another 
silk-reeling  establishment,  with  an  undershot  wheel  turned  by 
water.  The  wheel  was  rudely  constructed  with  boards  as  arms, 
without  a rim.  In  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  about  a mile  on  the 
left  of  our  road,  and  on  the  south  bank  of  the  stream,  lies  the 
village  Khureibet  el-Jundy,  with  an  old  castle  ; from  which  the 
stream  is  also  known  here  as  the  Nahr  el-Khureibch.  Further 
west  it  is  also  called  Nahr  el-Hisa,  from  a village  of  that  name.' 
It  was  said  to  water  the  fields  and  gardens  around  'Akkar,  five 
or  six  hours  distant  in  the  mountain.* 

Proceeding  onward,  and  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills  as 
before,  we  came  at  5.30  to  the  little  ravine,  on  the  south  side  of 
which,  on  the  hill  or  plateau  above,  lies  the  large  village  of 
Sheikh  Muhammed.  We  had  no  motive  for  climbing  to  the 
village  ; and  therefore  encamped  in  the  ravine  below,  near  a fine 
little  fountain.  The  sea  was  in  sight,  some  four  or  five  miles 
distant.  From  our  tent,  a square  structure  with  corner  towers 
in  the  plain,  apparently  half  an  hour  or  more  from  the  sea,  called 
Kulei'at,  bore  N.  50“  W.’  It  is  two  hours  north  of  Nahr  Barid. 
The  village  Semmawineh,  perhaps  an  hour  distant  from  us,  bore 
N.  70°  W. 

In  all  the  villages  near  which  we  had  passed  to  day,  the 
houses  are  built  of  black  volcanic  stones,  showing  the  nature  of 
the  region.  But  from  this  point  southwards,  we  came  again 
upon  limestone. 

Among  the  gardens  helow  our  tent,  there  stood  by  the  way 


* The  nllage  el-HUa,  is  at  one  boor  on 
the  direct  roi^  from  JUr  el>Abyad  to  Tri- 
: Dr  De  Forest  Ms.  Letter. 

The  mined  of  ^Akkar  was  risited 
bj  Mr  Thomson  in  1846 ; and  is  described 
by  him  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1848,  pp. 
18-21.  The  Nahr  'Akkkr  has  its  sources 
VoL.  III.— 49 


in  the  yicinity ; and  flows  at  first  through 
a wild  gorge. 

* Mentioned  by  Abulfeda,  with  Halha 
and  *Arka,  among  the  conquests  of  Bibers 
near  Tripoly,  in  A.  U.  1266;  Annnies,cd. 
Reiske,  V.  p.  17 ; comp.  Tab  Syr.  p.  204, 
WUken  de  mUot.  cmc.  Hist.  p.  223, 
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side  a large  shrub  or  rather  tree  of  the  white  oleander.  It  was 
in  full  blossom,  and  very  beautiful.  We  had  seen  one  .small 
shrub  of  the  same  in  the  splendid  court  of  the  British  consul’s 
house  in  Damascus ; and  this  his  lady  set  great  store  by,  as  rare 
and  difficult  to  be  obtained.  Here  were  finer  blossoms  in  rich 
profusion,  with  none  to  prize  them. 

Tuesday,  June  15th. — Our  purpose  to  go  from  el-Husn 
directly  through  the  northern  parts  of  Lebanon  to  the  cedars, 
had  thus  been  completely  frustrated.  We  had  been  able  neither 
to  find  a road,  nor  to  hear  of  any.  Every  person  of  whom  we 
inquired  along  the  way,  confirmed  the  testimony  of  the  mernks, 
that  the  only  known  route  to  the  cedars  was  by  way  of  Tripoly. 

We  might  have  proceeded  from  Sheikh  Muhammed  to’Akkir 
by  way  of  Jibra’il,  Mr  Thomson’s  route.  But  we  were  now 
pressed  for  time  ; it  being  important  that  we  should  reach 
Beirftt  not  later  than  the  next  Saturday.  We  learned  that  it 
would  take  us  three  days  to  go  by  ’Akkar  to  the  cedars  ; while 
the  other  route  would  require  only  a day  and  a half.  We  there- 
fore reluctantly  gave  up  'Akkar  ; and  decided  to  keep  along  near 
the  Ijase  of  the  mountain,  and  strike  the  road  from  Tripoly  to  the 
cedars  as  far  distant  from  that  city  as  possible  ; hoping  thus  to 
save  a considerable  circuit.  We  afterwards  regretted,  that  we 
had  not  at  least  made  the  attempt  to  go  by  ’Akkar  ; and  we 
also  found,  that  we  had  gained  little  by  avoiding  Trijwly. 

Setting  off  from  our  place  of  encampment  below  Sheikh 
Muhammed  at  6.25,  we  continued  on  a southwesterly  course 
along  the  base  of  the  hiUs  ; which  between  this  place  and  Tell 
’Arka  curve  a little  inwards,  forming  a sort  of  amphitheatre  on 
our  left.  On  these  hills  lay  four  villages,  in  the  following  order, 
which  we  passed  at  the  time  and  distances  s]iecified,  viz.  Halba 
at  6.35,  distant  a quarter  of  a mile  Sheikh  Taba  at  6.45,  dis- 
tant half  a mile  ; ez-Zawarib  at  6.55,  distant  three  eighths  of  a 
mile  ; and  Menyarah  at  7.05,  distant  three  fourths  of  a mile. 
The  plain  ui>on  our  right  lies  around  the  gmat  bay  north  of 
Tripoly  ; and  bears  the  name  of  Jtln  ’Akkar.’ 

At  7.20  we  reached  the  site  of  ’Arka  with  its  high  Tell 
The  remains  of  the  former  city  are  very  few.  The  town  lay 
below  the  Tell  mainly  on  the  north,  upon  a plateau  or  terrace 
overlooking  the  plain  and  sea.  The  heaps  of  ruins  seen  here  at 
present  consist  for  the  most  part  of  ordinary  stones  ; from  which 
the  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  that  the  common  houses  of  old 
were  built,  as  now,  of  such  materials.  Among  the  heaps,  we  saw 

* Ualba  is  mentioned  by  Abalfeda ; see  ftta,  some  distance  bejond  the  Xahr 

note  5^,  im  the  prece-ling  (mgc.  Abraa  ; see  Pococke  II.  L p.  204.  Tbooi* 

* This  splendid  plain  extends  along  the  son  in  Miss.  Herald,  1841.  p.  98, 
coast  as  for  north  as  opposite  to  Bnrj 
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in  difTerent  parts  the  fragments  of  several  granite  columns. 
The  Tell  is  quite  steep,  and  more  than  a hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  top  is  a level  area  of  two  or  three  acres,  which  is  ploughed 
and  cultivated.  There  are  traces  of  a wall  on  the  eastern  and 
southwestem  parts,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  ; also  a fragment  of  a 
fine  granite  column,  and  a deep  and  good  cistern  hewn  in  the 
rock.  We  noticed  nothing  else  on  the  summit,  except  heaps  of 
ordinary  stones  like  those  below.  At  the  southern  base  of  the 
Tell  runs  the  Nahr  ’Arka,  which  issues  from  the  mountains  just 
above,  add  rushes  along  its  deep  rocky  channel  towards  the  sea. 
The  side  of  the  Tell  over  the  stream  is  in  part  precipitous  rock  ; 
and  at  its  base  Mr  Thomson  counted  sixty-four  columns,  most 
of  them  broken,  and  apparently  thrown  down  from  above. 
About  one  third  of  them  are  of  red  Syenite,  and  the  rest  gray 
granite.  ‘ 

The  present  village  of ’Arka  is  on  the  east  of  the  Tell.  Further 
up  the  stream,  on  the  left  bank,  is  el-Hakftrah  ; and  still  further 
up,  on  the  right  bank,  is  Kerm  ’Asftir.  The  road  passes  around 
the  Tell  on  the  west  side  ; and  descends  to  a bridge  across  the 
narrow  rocky  chasm  of  the  river.  Here  is  a miU,  with  a race 
cut  through  a high  rock  by  a short  tunnel  ; perhaps  an  ancient 
work. — The  prospect  from  the  summit  of  the  Tell  is  splendid  ; 
including  the  sea  in  front,  the  rich  plain  in  the  north,  and  the 
snowy  heights  of  Lebanon  in  the  backgroimd.  The  Tell  is  from 
an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours  distant  from  the  sea.* 

’Arka  appears  to  have  been  a very  ancient  Phenician  city ; 
the  seat  of  the  Arkites  mentioned  in  the  earliest  history  of 
Canaan.*  We  hear  no  more  of  it  until  the  Christian  era,  when 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  merely  give  its  name.*  Josephus  speaks  of 
Area  as  lying  on  the  route  of  Titus  from  Berytus  by  way  of 
the  sabbatical  river  to  Baphanea  and  Antioch.*  He  says  also, 
that  Area  belonged  to  Agrippa’s  kingdom  ; which  I cannot 
explain,  except  by  supposing,  that  there  was  some  political 
relation  between  Area  and  perhaps  Abila  ; which  last  was  part 
of  Agrippa’s  domain.*  Pliny  likewise  mentions  Abila  and  Area 
together,  though  separated  by  so  wide  an  interval.*  Coins  of 


* W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
184S,  p.  15. 

* tarings  from  Tell  'Arka:  Sheikh 
Mnbammed  N.  40^  £.  Kolerit  in  the 
^tn,  N.  HO*  W.  'Arka,  village,  E.  \ m. 
kerm  'Asfilr  K.  S.  E 1 ^ m.  el-Hak^h 

5.  E.  1 m.  Deir  Delhsn  S.  W.  by  S. 

■ Heb.  -pnTj  ArkiU,  Gen.  10,  17.  1 
Chp.  1,  15.  Comp.  Joseph.  Antt.  1.  6.  2, 
— Josephna  speaks  of  anothor 
in  Asher,  the  same  with  'Airrjwowr,  Autt 

6.  1.  22. 

< PUit.  H.  N.  5.  16.  Ptol.  Geogr.  6.  14. 

* Joseoh.  B.  J.  7 5.  1 * see  above,  p. 


572. — Josephus  here  writes  the  name  in 
Greek  'Ap^ata.  In  Antt  1.  6.  2,  he  has 
'ApK^.  Ptolemy  has  **ApKa  {mv).  Uierocles 
and  Steph.  Byzant  *^Apiccu. 

* Agrippa  at  Rrst  had  Chalets;  Jos. 
Antt  19.  9.  1,2.  ib.  20.  5.  2.  Afterwards 
in  A.  D.  52,  he  was  traiurferred  to  tlie  pro- 
vinces which  his  father  at  first  possessed  ; 
to  which  others  ware  later  added ; Antt. 
20.  7.  1.  ib.  20.  8.  4.  But  none  of  bis 
territories  lay  near  the  north  end  of  Leb- 
anon, or  had  any  topographical  connection 
with  'Arka. 

’ Plin.  H.  N.  6.  16. 
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Area  arc  still  extant ; from  which  it  appears,  that  as  early  as 
Vespasian  the  city  was  also  called  Csesarea  of  Lebanon.'  A 
later  Roman  historian  informs  us,  that  there  was  here  a temple 
dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  an  annual  festival 
was  celebrated  in  his  honour.  It  probably  stood  upon  the  Tell ; 
and  hence  the  columns,  which  now  lie  at  the  southern  base. 
In  this  temple,  on  the  day  of  Alexander's  festival,  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  was  bom  ; and  received  his  name  from  this 
circumstance.*  Area  was  likewise  the  seat  of  a Christian  bishop. 
Early  in  the  fifth  century,  Theodosius  the  younger  mdde  Bery- 
tus  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  a new  province  ; to  which 
Byblus,  Botrys,  Tripolis,  Orthosia,  Area,  and  Antaradus,  were 
subordinate  ; and  bishops  of  Area  are  named  until  the  close  of 
tliat  century.’ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  crasades,  Area  was  still  a strong  for- 
tress and  a place  of  importance.  In  A.  D.  1099,  the  first  host 
of  the  emsaders,  who  under  count  Raimund  of  Toulouse 
marched  from  Antioch  up  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  to  Hums, 
and  thence  by  el-llusn  to  the  coast,  laid  siege  to  Area  without 
success.  The  strength  of  the  fortress  resist^  all  their  efforts.’ 
While  the  army  lay  here  encamped,  occurred  the  famous  dispute 
about  the  holy  sjjenr,  with  which  it  was  said  the  Saviour’s  side 
had  been  pierced.  This  spear  had  been  made  known  at  Antioch 
in  a vision  to  a monk,  Peter  Bartholomew  ; and  was  entrusted 
to  the  guardianship  of  count  Raimund.'  As  doubts  arose  and 
liecame  loud  in  respect  to  its  genuineness,  Peter  proposed  to 
undergo  the  ordeal  of  fire  in  its  behalf ; and  with  it  in  his  hands 
to  walk  through  the  midst  of  flames.  This  was  done ; Peter 
and  the  spear  appeared  uninjured,  or  slightly  injured  ; but  the 
j)Oople  in  their  veneration  for  Peter  mshed  ujwn  him,  tore  off  his 
garments  as  relics,  and  otherwise  so  injured  him,  that  he  died 
twelve  days  afterwards  ; but  whether  from  wounds  received  by  the 
fire,  or  from  injuries  at  the  hands  of  the  people,  is  not  definitely 
related.’  The  result  was  unfavourable  to  the  credit  of  the  holy 


' Ciesanea  Libani,  Eckhel  Doctr.  Norn- 
mor.  III.  p.  8C0.  Mioonet  M6d.  III.  p. 
CHS.  Gesen.  Notea  to  Burckhardt,  I.  p. 
520  itq.  Comp.  Aar.  Victor  de  Cica.  34, 
*‘cai  daplex,  Cfcaanea  et  Area,  nomen 
eat.” 

^ .£1.  Loroprid.  Alexand.  o.  I,  **  Aure- 
lius Alexander  urbe  Arcena  genitas."  Ibid, 
c.  5,  **Alexandri  nomen  accipit,  qnod  in 
tcmplo  dicato  apud  Arcenam  arbem  Alex- 
andro  Magno  natua  esact ; quam  caau  illao 
die  festo  Alexandri  pater  cum  uxore,  pa- 
t.-iae  solcnmitatis  implentbc  rausa,  vemsset.” 
— According  to  Macrobins  Sat.  1.  31,  a 
Venua  Arcniiii  waa  woraliipped  by  the 


Aasyriana;  but  the  name  in  Aaajria  oonld 
have  no  reference  to  'Arka. 

* Le  Quien  Oriena  Chriat  IL  615, 
823. 

* Witken  Geach.  der  Kr.  L pp.  253, 
255.  Haimond  d’Agilea,  who  waa  praaeat, 
writes  the  name  Arehadot,  and  says  of  the 
place : “ castram  munitiMtimom  et  inex- 
pugnabile  viribns  homania;”  Geata  Dei 
per  Fr.  p 163, 

* Raim.  d’Ag.  pp.  150-162.  Wilken  L 
p.  314  aq. 

* Raim  d’Ag.  pp.  1C3-171.  WiU.  Tyr. 
7.  18.  Wilken  ib.  pp.  260-361. 
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spear.  After  a delay  of  more  than  two  months  before  'Aria, 
count  Baimund,  in  consequence  of  the  urgent  desire  of  the 
leaders  and  troops  to  press  on  towards  the  Holy  City,  unwillingly 
yielded  to  their  importunity  and  abandoned  the  siege. ' 

'Arka  surrendered  to  count  William  of  Cerdagne  in  A.  D. 
1108  ; * but  was  captured  by  storm  and  desolated  by  Zenki  in 
A.  D.  1138.*  At  what  time  it  again  came  under  the  power  of 
the  Franks,  is  not  related.  In  A.  D.  1202,  'Arka,  as  also  Tripo- 
lis,  was  laid  utterly  waste  by  an  earthquake.*  T?he  impetuous 
Bibars  in  1266  seized  possession  of  the  region  around  Tripolis,  in- 
cluding Area  ; which  latter  at  the  time  had  jurisdiction  over  fifty- 
six  villages.*  This  was  some  years  before  the  surrender  of  el-Husn. 

Edrisi  In  the  twelfth  century  describes  'Arka  as  a populous 
city,  with  much  commerce,  built  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  with  a 
lofty  citadel,  and  an  extensive  suburb  equally  populous.  It  was 
supplied  with  water  by  canals  from  the  adjacent  river  ; which 
also  served  to  turn  mills  and  to  water  many  vineyards  and  plan- 
tations of  sugar  cane.*  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Abul- 
feda  speaks  of  'Arka  as  a small  place  with  a small  fortress  ; it 
was  then  the  extreme  point  of  the  Pashalik  of  Damascus.'  At 
what  time  and  in  what  way  the  utter  desolation  of  both  city  and 
fortress  took  place,  or  how  the  very  disappearance  of  their  stones 
is  to  bo  accounted  for,  we  are  nowhere  informed.  Possibly  the 
Larger  and  more  valuable  stones  have  been  removed  to  Tripoly, 
and  used  for  building  up  that  city  and  its  castles.  There  is  said 
to  be  a tradition  of  the  place,  that  'Arka  has  for  centuries  served 
as  a quarry  for  Tripoly.' 

Of  modem  travellers.  Dr  Shaw,  in  1722,  ^vas  the  first  to 
visit  'Arka  and  bring  it  into  notice.*  Pococke  passed  this  way 
about  1738.  He  mentions  the  river  'Arka,  and  supposes  that  the 
city  must  have  lain  upon  it  ; but  appears  to  have  had  no  further 
idea  of  its  site.**  No  other  traveller  seems  to  have  heard  of 
'Arka  until  Burckhardt  ; whose  route  we  had  now  followed,  and 
whose  account  is  quite  brief."  Mr  Thomson  was  here  in  1846, 
and  has  given  a fuller  description." 


* will.  Tjx  7.  20,  21.  Wilken  L p. 

265  K). 

* Albert  Aq.  II.  1.  Wilken  II.  p.  202. 

* De  Qulgncs  Hist,  dcs  Uoos,  U.  p.  474, 
Germ.  WUken  II.  p.  673. 

* WUken  VI.  p.  7. 

* Abidf.  AimaL  ed.  Roi.«ke,  V.  p.  17. 
WUken  de  Bellm*.  cmc.  Hist  p.  223.  De 
Goigines  Hist.  desHuus,  IV.  pp.  157,  158. 

* Kdrisi  par  Jaabert,  I.  p.  857.  This 
acconnt  of  Edrisi  contradicts  the  idea  of 
Sbaw,  that  the  city  was  supplied  with 
water  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  mountain. 
Shaw  speaks  of  an  arch  of  this  aqueduct 
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a hundred  feet  in  diameter.  His  account 
probiihlv  rests  on  some  popular  legend. 
Shaw’s  Travels,  l>ond.  17.57,  p.  270.  W. 
M.  Tliomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  16. 

’ Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kdbler,  p.  113. 

* W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
1848,  p.  15. 

• Travels,  Lend.  1757,  p.  270. 

Pococke  II.  L p.  205. 

" Burckh.  Trav.  p.  162.  Burckhardt 
heard  for  the  Nahr  *Akkar  only  the  name 
Nahr  Khurcihoh ; and  for  Nahr  ’Arka  he 
writes  Wady  *Akka. 

Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  15-17. 
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The  order  of  the  five  considerable  streams  which  flow 
throup:h  the  plain  to  the  sea  north  of  Tripoly,  is  correctly  given 
by  Pococke.'  Two  and  a quarter  hours  from  Tripoly  is  the  Nahr 
cl-Biirid  ; on  the  north  side  of  which  is  a Khin,  and  above  it  the 
remains  of  an  extensive  city.’  This  was  probably  Orthosia  ; the 
))lace  of  which  ancient  geographers  do  not  definitely  describe  ; 
but  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  between  Tripoly  and. 
’Arka.’  The  next  stream,  a short  hour  beyond,  is  the  Nahr 
’Arka  ; and  then  follow  the  Nahr  'Akkir,  an  hour  and  a half ; 
Nahr  el-Kebir,  one  hour  ; and  Nahr  Abras,  one  hour.* 

We  left  the  bridm  of ’Arka  at  8 o’clock,  ascending  the  steep 
and  high  bank  to  the  plain  beyond.  The  road  kept  along  the 
plain,  skirting  the  hills.  At  8.20  the  village  of  Deir  Delhm 
was  on  the  left  upon  a hUl,  half  a mile  distant.  At  8.35 
there  was  a fork  of  the  road  ; the  right  going  on  directly  to 
Tripoly,  while  we  took  the  left  in  order  to  cross  the  higher 
tract  lying  east  of  Jebel  Turbul  between  it  and  Lebanon. 
From  the  fork  Tell  ’Arka  bore  E.  N.  E.  Just  beyond  the 
fork  was  a small  Wady  and  brook,  known  as  Wady  BOrkail, 
from  a village  situated  half  an  hour  higher  up  on  its  banks, 
and  not  in  sight.  This  village  is  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  district.  At  9 o’clock  there  was  another  smaller  brook. 
Wady  Jamfts  ; and  these  streamlets  became  now  so  frequent, 
coming  from  the  hUls  and  watering  the  plain,  that  I ceased  to 
note  them.  A village,  Bibnin,  was  close  on  our  left  at  9.10. 
The  road  we  were  now  on,  led  also  to  Tripoly  ; hence  at  9.25 
we  left  it,  and  went  on  S.  10°  W.  over  the  skirts  of  the  hills. 
At  9.40  we  struck  the  brow  of  the  deep  valley  of  the  Nahr 
Barid  ; and  descending,  forded  the  stream  at  9.45.  The  current 
was  deep  and  very  rapid,  rushing  over  a stony  bottom.  Our 
guide’s  young  donkey  was  nearly  swept  away  ; and  came  out 
looking  much  like  a drowned  rat.  The  stream  was  thickly 
skirted  with  oleanders.  It  is  said  to  have  a greater  quantity  of 
water  at  this  season  of  the  year,  than  at  any  other.  There  was 
now  twice  as  much  water  in  it,  as  in  the  Kebir.  The  source  is 
said  to  be  at  the  base  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Lebanon,  above 
the  large  village  of  Sii.  Here  is  a large  fountain,  called  Neba’ 
el-Mas-hiir,  supplied  by  the  melting  snow,  and  very  copious  in 
spring  and  early  summer.  Our  guide  professed  to  he  able  to  see 
and  point  out  to  us  the  foaming  stream  as  it  issued  from  the 


' VoL  II.  i.  pp-  204,  203. 

* W.  M.  Thornton,  ib.  p.  14. 

* The  six  citiet  attiigned  to  the  new  ec- 
cletia«tica)  province  of  Hen'll]*  established 
under  Theodosius  the  younger,  are  named 
in  tho  follownug  order,  beginning  from  the 
•oath  *.  Byblu?,  Botrrs,  Tripoli*,  Orthosia, 


Area,  Antarmdua  Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ. 
II.  815.  See  above,  p.  580. 

* W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac. 
1848,  p.  14  Also  in  Miss  Herald,  1841. 
p.  1)7. — Maundrell  wrongly  phices  the 
Nahr  Abras  south  of  the  Kebir  | Jonm 
March  8th. 
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fountain.  Flowing  to  the  Nahr  el-B&rid,  it  makes  the  river 
twice  as  large  at  that  season,  as  it  is  later  in  summer  and  in 
winter.  Nahr  el-B&rid  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district 
of  'Akkar.* 

After  crossing  the  stream,  we  turned  up  the  left  hank  for  a 
little,  ascending  gradually  to  the  top.  At  10.20  the  village  Dir- 
hala  was  opposite  to  us,  on  the  high  right  hank  of  the  stream. 
At  10.30  we  came  out  upon  the  higher  plateau  or  plain,  lying 
between  Jebel  Turbul  on  the  right,  and  Lebanon  on  the  left. 
It  is  somewhat  uneven  and  rolling  ; but  in  general  well  culti- 
vated. Our  course  was  now  about  south.  Jebel  Turbul  thus 
lies  between  Lebanon  and  the  sea  ; and  a like  ridge,  though 
much  lower,  runs  on  south  of  Tripoly.’  Between  this  ridge  and 
Lebanon  lies  the  higher  and  long  plain  on  which  we  were  now 
entering,  stretching  far  to  the  south,  and  cut  through  by  the 
Kadisha  near  Zugharta.  The  width  is  in  general  from  an  hour 
and  a half  to  two  hours. 

At  10.45  the  village  of  Turbul  was  visible  about  southwest, 
lying  on  the  northeastern  end  of  the  high  summit  of  Jebel  Tur- 
bul, to  which  it  gives  name  ; it  seemed  to  be  u short  two  hours 
distant.  Kcfreiya  was  said  to  lie  in  the  same  direction,  at  the 
foot  of  Jebel  Turbul,  about  one  hour  distant,  though  not  in  sight 
from  our  road.  At  10.55  there  was  a fountain,  ’Ain  'Adweh, 
near  the  village  'Adweh,  which  lies  a little  southwest.  Our  road 
continued  over  the  hi^h  tract,  which  thus  occupies  the  water- 
shed between  the  Bund  and  the  Kadisha.  On  our  left,  along 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountain,  was  a depression  or  lower  plain, 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  From  its  northern  part  a short 
Wady  runs  off  northwest  to  the  Burid  ; while  from  its  southern 
part  a large  Wady  goes  southwest  to  a branch  of  the  Kadisha. 
At  11.30  we  came  to  the  brow  of  this  latter,  the  deep  Wady  H&- 
lan,  running  southwest.  We  descended  into  it  obliquely,  and 
reached  its  plain  at  11.45.  At  12  o’clock  the  village  Haldn 
was  on  the  right  hank  just  above  us.  The  valley  gradually 
opens  out  into  a lower  plain.  At  12.10  we  stopped  for  lunch  at 
the  fountains  and  plane  trees  of  ’Ayfln  ’AshSsh  ; a village  of  the 
same  name  lying  a few  minutes  towards  the  southwest. 

Setting  off  again  at  1.30,  we  once  more  found  ourselves  on  a 
great  road  leading  to  Tripoly  ; and  going,  after  a time,  W.  8.  W. 
We  were  now  in  an  open  plain,  on  the  level  of  the  Kadisha ; 
one  of  its  branches  being  on  our  left.  At  2 o’clock  the  village 
Erdeh  was  at  our  left  hand,  some  forty  rods^  distant,  on  a low 

^ Sbaw  erroneonsly  regards  the  Nahr  Zeopardoruntf  **  Leopard  monxitaiii,*  of 
cl-Barid  as  the  ancient  Elcatheros;  Trav.  the  centuries  after  the  crusades  j Broewdna 
p.  271.  0.  2.  p.  171.  De  la  Roque  IL  p.  6. 

' Jebel  Turbul  seems  to  be  the  Jifons 
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Tell,  with  the  meadows  of  the  Nahr  Besha’in  beyond  it.  Here 
we  turned  ofiF  again  from  the  Tripoly  road,  in  order  to  pass 
across  directly  to  Zugharta.  At  2.25  we  struck  and  forded  the 
Nahr  Eesha’in,  the  large  northern  branch  of  the  Kodisha,  which 
comes  down  meandering  from  the  northeast,  where  it  issues  &om 
the  mountain.  On  its  southern  bank  we  ascended  a little  into 
the  village  of  Zugharta:,  on  a plain,  at  2.30.  Here,  after  all  our 
efforts,  we  were  but  an  hour  and  a half  distant  from  Tripoly  1 

Zugharta  is  a large  village'  on  the  great  road  from  Tiipoly  to 
Ehden  and  the  cedars.  There  is  in  it  an  open  public  place  of 
good  size  ; and  there  are  some  good  houses.  Many  of  the  people 
of  Ehden  have  houses  and  gardens  in  this  village,  and  pass  here 
the  winter  months.  Their  houses  were  now  shut  up. 

Our  course  was  now  along  the  great  road  leading  from  Tripoly 
up  the  mountain  to  the  cedars.  After  some  delay  we  set  off 
again  at  3 o’clock,  going  at  first  S.  S.  E.  over  an  open  country 
extending  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  At  3.30  the  village  Kcfr 
Hata  was  on  the  rood  ; and  we  descended  into  a fertile  valley 
with  a little  stream,  called  Wady  el-KhMidiyeh.  Ascending 
again  we  struck  in  a few  minutes  the  right  bank  of  Wady  Ju’ait, 
with  a stream  of  the  same  name,  the  middle  and  smaller  branch 
of  the  Kadisha.  Here  too  was  a long  canal  for  irrigation.  At 
4.05  we  were  opposite  the  village  Kefr  YSshit,  situated  on  the  high 
and  steep  southern  bank  of  the  valley,  half  a mile  distant.  We 
now  crossed  the  stream,  and  climbed  very  obliquely  along  the 
steep  declivity.  The  Wady  here  issues  from  its  deep  gorge,  in  the 
lower  ridge  of  Lebanon.  At  4.30  there  was  a village  on  the 
steep  roc%  slope  overagainst  us,  Mirh  Kefr  Silghfibiyeh,  half  a 
mile  distant.  Just  south  of  thb  village,  the  chasm  makes  almost 
a right  angle  ; and  runs  up  cast  through  the  first  ridge  as  a still 
narrower  and  more  precipitous  ravine.  We  now  rose  out  of  the 
valley,  and  began  to  ascend  the  ridge  on  the  south  of  the  chasm  ; 
having  on  our  right  at  4.40  the  village  of  'Aijis,  about  a mile 
and  a half  distant  on  a low  hill,  and  separated  fiom  us  by  a deep 
valley.  At  4.50  Bnesh'ain  was  below  us  a quarter  of  a mile  on 
our  right.  At  5 o’clock  the  large  village  Dareiya  was  on  our 
right,  a mile  and  a half  or  two  miles  distant.  On  the  snmmit 
of  a hill  just  east  of  D&reiya  was  the  convent  of  Mar  Ya’kub  ; 
and  farther  east,  on  the  declivity  of  the  same  hill,  was  the  village 
Kerm  Seddeh.  Still  a little  fiirther  east,  and  lower,  lay  Matiin 
Bfilus.  We  now  came  out  upon  the  first  plateau  or  terrace  of 
the  mountain,  narrow,  rocky,  and  uneven.  Thus  far  our  course 
since  crossing  the  Nahr  Jfi’ait  had  been  about  south. 

From  this  spot  we  looked  out  upon  the  sea  ; and  had  a full 
view  over  the  level  tract  lying  between  the  low  ridge  along  the 
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coast,  called  Jebel  KQla’,'  and  the  base  of  Lebanon.  It  was  here 
not  less  than  two  hours  broad  ; but  grows  narrower  towards  the 
south  ; in  which  direction,  after  six  or  eight  hours,  the  lower 
ridge  and  the  spurs  of  Lebanon  run  together.*  The  traveller, 
who  in  passing  ^ong  the  shore  south  of  Tripoly  supposes  himself 
to  be  journeying  along  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  is  quite  mistaken. 
North  of  Tripoli  the  low  ridge  rises  into  the  higher  and  broader 
Jebel  Turbul  ; between  which  and  Lebanon,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  level  tract  is  also  continued  ; though  it  is  there  less  broad. 

Our  path  now  turned  easterly  across  the  uneven  plateau.  On 
our  right  was  a Wady,  and  beyond  it  the  village  Sib’al,  a mile 
distant.  East  of  this,  and  on  the  high  brow  of  the  next  ridge, 
was  perched  the  village  of  Aith.*  At  the  same  time  the  village 
Mizyara  was  on  our  left,  a mile  and  a half  distant,  beyond  a 
Wady  ; and  east  of  it,  on  higher  ground,  was  Humeis.*  At 
5.50  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  next  ascent  ; and  entered  a deep 
wild  gorge,  called  Wady  Eleirhna,  running  up.southeast  through 
the  ridge.  We  crossed  its  channel,  now  dry,  which  passes  down 
westward  on  the  south  of  our  road  ; and  began  to  climb  along 
its  southwestern  side  w’ith  great  difficulty.  Indeed  the  way  was 
in  some  parts  almost  impassable  ; and  we  both  pronounced  it  to 
be  the  worst  we  had  met  with  in  Lebanon  or  in  all  Palestine. 
We  were,  however,  already  well  nigh  beat  out  ; having  been  to 
day  nearly  twelve  hours  in  the  saddle.  Finding  that  we  could 
not  reach  Ehdcn,  as  we  had  intended,  until  quite  late,  we 
stopped  at  6.40,  after  an  hour  and  a half  of  very  toilsome  ascent ; 
and  turning  off  from  the  road  a few  rods  to  the  right,  we  en- 
camped at  a sweet  little  fountain,  called  'Ain  Heirttna.  Here, 
in  the  deepest  solitude,  this  spring  of  the  purest  water  has  served 
to  refresh  many  ; it  W a little  spout  and  a small  trough  be- 
neath. Several  people  showed  themselves  round  about ; and  wo- 
men came  for  water.  They  were  said  to  be  from  Aitfl  ; and 
were  here  to  watch  the  fields  of  grain.  From  them  our  servants 
obtained  mUk. 

The  recollections  of  this  evening  are  among  the  most  delight- 
ful of  my  whole  journey.  We  had  all  day,  till  4 o’clock,  plodded 
our  way  along  the  sultry  plains  of  the  coast,  beneath  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  a Syrian  summer's  sun  ; but  now  we  had  ascended 
to  an  elevation  of  some  four  thousand  feet,  and  the  cool  evening 
breezes  of  Lebanon  were  both  invigorating  and  exhilarating. 
We  could  overlook  the  mountain  slopes  below  us,  with  the  dark 


‘ Burckhardt  pp.  172,  173. 

* This  plain  extends  south  as  far  ns  to 
’Amyt'in  ; Dr  De  Forest,  Ms.  notes.  Comp. 
Burckhaixlt  pp.  172,  176 

* Beuringji  at  5.  15 ; W.  by  S. 


1^  IQ.  MatriiQ  Bhlos  S.  S.  W.  2 m.  Sib*al 
S.  S.  E.  1 m. 

* Bearings  at  5.40:  SiViil  S.  W.  1 m 
Aiti  S.  bv  K Ik  m.  Mixyara  N.  40“ 
m.  HumeisN.  60"  E.  1 cj. 
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sea  beyond  ; and  could  trace  the  port  of  Tripoly  and  the  many 
islets  stretching  off  into  the  sea.  Tripoly  itself  was  hidden  hy 
the  hills.  The  sun  set  in  splendour ; and  we  sat,  during  the 
glorious  twUight  and  evening,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  mag- 
nificent scene.* 

Wednesday,  June  16th. — The  cool  air  of  the  mountain  had 
given  us  a night  of  retreshing  sleep.  We  set  oflF  at  7.25  ; and 
had  still  a steep  ascent  of  about  fifteen  minutes.  Here  and 
below,  the  northern  side  of  the  gorge  is  a precipice  of  naked  rock, 
having  the  strata  dislocated  and  nearly  perpendicular.  We  soon 
came  out  of  the  chasm,  and  continued  to  ascend  gradually  over 
open  ground  ; a high,  rocky,  isolated  point  being  on  our  right. 
At  7.55  a path  went  off  on  the  left  to  the  Maronite  convent  of 
Mdr  Antfinus  el-KOzheiya.*  Ten  minutes  later  we  came  out  on 
a high  plateau,  a tract  of  land  uneven  and  broken,  but  cultivated ; 
having  on  the  south  the  deep  gorge  of  Bsherreh  with  the  stream 
Abu  'Aly,  the  main  branch  of  the  Kadisha  ; and  extending  for 
an  hour  or  two  towards  the  north.  To  this  plateau  may  be  said 
to  belong  the  tract  quite  to  the  cedars.  Here  we  fell  in  with 
several  purling  rills,  brought  dowu  from  the  fountain  of  Ehden. 
Our  course  was  about  S.  S.  E.  Some  of  the  fields  of  wheat 
afforded  little  promise  ; but  others  again  were  fine,  almost  as 
good  ns  in  the  plains  below.  They  were  however  not  yet  ready  for 
harvest ; and  would  not  be  ripe  enough  under  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  silk-harvest  of  the  mountain  was  equally  behind  that  of  the 
plains.  As  we  approached  Ehden  we  came  upon  a field  of  pota- 
tos  ; the  first  I had  seen  in  Syria,  and  which  I saw  only  at  this 
elevation,  in  the  highest  cultivated  parts  of  Lebanon.  It  waa 
laid  out  in  beds,  and  regularly  irrigated.’ 

We  came  at  8.35  to  the  village  of  Ehden,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  northwestern  border  of  a deep  gulf  mnuing  southwest  to 
that  of  the  Kadisha.  The  village  stands  also  at  the  northwestern 
outer  edge  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  which  sur- 
round the  cedars  ; at  the  extremity  of  the  lofty  spur,  which  pro- 
jects westwards  from  the  great  upper  ridge  to  form  that  amphi- 
theatre. It  lies  on  a slope  facing  the  south,  at  an  elevation  of 
4750  English  feet  above  the  sea.’  Here  is  an  abundance  of 
water  for  every  purpose,  coming  from  a copious  fountain  ten 
minutes  east  of  the  village.  There  are  many  vineyards  ; and 


* Bearings  at  ’Ain  Heir6na : Tripoly, 
the  Mina,  N.  25*  \V.  Zugharta  N.  20’  W, 

* Said  to  be  two  boon  distaut  from 
Ehden.  The  convent  hua  a small  printing 
office  ; and  prints  pra^rer  books  in  Arabic 
with  S}Tian  letters.  Sec  Seetxen  in  Zach’s 
Mon.  CoiT.  XVI.  p.  555.  Borckb.  Trav.  p. 
22.  O.  V.  Hichter  p.  1 10  sq.  Ritter  XVII. 
p.  664.  See  in  VoL  n.  p.  607.  [iii.  460.] 


’ Burckhanlt  in  1810  spoak-s  of  the  po- 
tato as  cultivated  in  this  ntgion  ; Tmv.  p. 
22.  According  to  Seotzen  the  cultivation 
of  it  began  not  1od|^  before  1806 ; Ueiae» 
I.  p.  1G4.  It  was  singular  to  see  the  po- 
tato thus  treated  asa  delicate  garden  vege- 
table. Sec  below,  p.  50G. 

* According  to  Schubert,  UL  p.  366 , L 
e.  4454  Paris  feet 
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figs  and  apricots  flourish  well.  There  was  also  fine  shade  from 
many  noble  walnut  trees.  The  people  seemed  thrifty  and  well 
off,  and  there  was  no  begging.  As  has  been  already  mentioned, 
many  families  make  their  winter  residence  in  Zugharta.  The 
people  wore  very  civil.  We  were  detained  for  some  time,  in 
order  to  have  our  horses  shod. 

Ehden  is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Maronite 
scholar,  Gabriel  Sionita,  the  editor  of  the  Syrian  version  in  the 
Paris  Polyglot.  It  was  also  formerly  the  seat  of  a Maronite 
bishop.'  ^uth  of  Ehden,  beyond  the  adjacent  gulf,  was  the 
village  Kefr  Sa’fib  ; and  still  lower  down,  also  on  the  further  side, 
that  of  Bw. 

Leaving  Ehden  at  9.15  we  passed  on  in  a southeast  course, 
having  the  fountain  on  our  left ; and  kept  along  the  border  of 
the  gulf,  which  has  its  banning  towards  the  northeast,  under 
the  adjacent  mountain.  At  9.30  we  crossed  the  valley  and  its 
stream,  here  merely  a wild  sheet  of  white  foam,  coming  down 
southwest  from  a fountain  at  the  Maronite  convent  Mar  Serkis, 
situated  just  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  on  our  left.*  We  now  eontinued  to  ascend  gradually 
along  this  high  basin,  having  on  our  left  the  lofty  spur  running 
out  from  the  great  upper  ndge  of  Lebanon  ; this  spur  being 
here  a thousand  feet  high  or  more  above  the  basin,  with  py- 
ramidal cliffs  along  the  top,  and  becoming  higher  and  higher 
towards  the  east.  On  our  right  was  a low  ridge  between  us  and 
the  gulf  of  the  Kadisha  ; through  the  breaks  in  which  we  could 
see  the  lofty  dorsal  ridge  beyond,  with  its  snows. 

We  came  at  10.30  to  the  eastern  end  of  this  basin  ; and 
crossing  a low  saddle,  continued  to  wind  our  way  among  rocky 
hUls.  Among  these  we  passed  a fountain  called  ’Ain  el-Bakarah. 
At  10.50  we  had  a view  down  a deep  cleft  into  the  gulf  of  the 
Eadislia,  a monstrous  gorge,  having  five  villages  in  sight  on  its 
southern  brow,  and  Bsherreh  lower  down  on  the  side  next  us. 
We  still  kept  along  upon  and  among  the  hills.  At  11.10  there 
was  a fine  fountain  at  the  base  of  a ledge  of  rocks ; from  one 
orifice  issued  a spout  of  water  two  or  three  feet  high  ; and  others 
just  below  were  boiling  up  quite  strongly.  It  is  called  'Ain  en- 
Nebdt ; its  stream  runs  or  rather  shoots  down  to  the  Kadisha. 


* Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ.  III.  91-93. — 
That  it  should  accord  with  the  learning 
and  taste  of  Maronite  monks,  to  confound 
Ehden  or  Eheden  JlJCI)  with  Eden 
(pT)i  regard  it  as  the  Paradinu  of 
ancient  writers,  is  not  surprising;  see  above, 
556.  Bat  that  the  same  error  should 
committed  by  a scholar  like  Gcsenius, 
if  less  excusable ; see  his  Notes  on  Burck' 


bardt,  I.  p.  492;  copied  also  by  Ritter, 
XVU  p.  650.  The  two  names  (one  of 
them  with  *Ain)  have  no  relation  to  each 
other. 

* On  this  convent,  see  Seetzen,  Reisen 
L p 178.  I suppose  it  to  be  the  same 
which  Pococke  mentions  in  1739  as  the 
convent  of  St.  Sergius,  belonging,  as  he 
supposed,  to  the  Latin  Carmelites ; IL  L p. 
101. 
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We  could  now  see  the  road  from  Ba’albek  coming  down  over  the 
lofty  and  naked  ridge  of  Lebanon,  a httle  south  of  the  cedars. 

At  last  we  feU  into  the  great  road  from  Bsherreh  ; having, 
as  I suppose,  followed  a less  usual  path  from  Ehden,  at  least  for 
a part  of  the  way.  We  now  kept  along  for  a time  on  the  brink 
of  the  great  chasm  ; and  then  more  to  the  left.  We  reached 
the  cedars  at  12  o’clock,  situated  a quarter  of  a mile  north  of  the 
road.  Here  we  rested  for  three  hours,  beneath  these  shades  of 
solemn  grandeur,  embosomed  among  the  loftiest  heights  of 
Lebanon. 

The  cedars,  which  still  bear  their  ancient  name,'  stand  mostly 
upon  four  small  contiguous  rocky  knolls,  within  a compass  of  less 
than  forty  rods  in  diameter.  They  form  a thick  forest,  without 
underbrush.  The  older  trees  have  each  several  trunks,  and  thus 
spread  themselves  widely  around  ; but  most  of  the  others  are 
con’e-like  in  form,  and  do  not  throw  out  their  boughs  laterally 
to  any  great  extent.  Some  few  trees  stand  alone  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  grove  ; and  one  especially,  on  the  south,  is  large 
and  very  beautiful.  With  this  exception,  none  of  the  trees 
came  up  to  my  ideal  of  the  graceful  beauty  of  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  such  as  I had  formerly  seen  it  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  Some  of  the  older  trees  are  already  much  broken  ; and 
will  soon  be  wholly  destroyed.  The  fashion  is  now  coming  into 
vogue,  to  have  articles  made  of  this  wood  for  sale  to  travellers ; 
and  it  is  also  burned  as  fuel  by  the  few  people  that  here  pass 
the  summer.  These  causes  of  destruction,  though  gradual  in 
their  operation,  are  nevertheless  sure.  Add  to  this  the  circum- 
stance, that  travellers,  in  former  years,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
present  time,)  have  been  shameless  enough  to  cause  large  spots 
to  be  hewn  smooth  on  the  trunks  of  some  of  the  noblest  tn.>ea 
in  order  to  inscribe  their  names.  The  two  earliest  which  I saw 
were  Frenchmen  ; one  was  dated  in  1791.’ — The  wood  of  the 
cedar,  Pinus  cedrua,  is  white,  with  a pleasant,  but  not  strong 
odour  ; * and  bears  no  comjmrison,  in  beauty  or  fragrance,  with 
the  common  red  cedar  of  America,  Juniperua  Virginiana. 

I mode  no  attempt  to  count  the  trees.  Probably  no  two 
persons  would  fully  agree  in  respect  to  the  old  ones,  or  in  the 
number  of  the  whole.  Yet  I should  be  disposed  to  concur  in 
the  language  of  Burckhardt,  who  says  : “ Of  the  oldest  and  best 
looking  trees  I counted  eleven  or  twelve  ; twenty-five  very  large 
ones  ; about  fifty  of  middling  size  ; and  more  than  thrw  hun- 
dred smaller  and  young  ones."  ‘ Yet  there  is  no  room  to  doubt. 


‘ Heb.  rja,  Ar«b.^^l , Art. 

* Irby  and  Mangles  noticed  the  date  of 
1G40;  Travdap.210.  [65  ] 

’ Pococke  says : “ The  wood  does  not 


diffbr  from  white  deal  in  appearance  IZ> 
I p.  1(H. 

* Trav.  p,  19.  ITiis  was  in  l^IOl 
Seetsen  in  1K05  gives  the  number  of  tbs 
largest  trees  at  fourteen;  Reisen  L p 
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bat  that  during  the  last  three  centuries  the  number  of  earlier 
trees  has  diminished  by  nearly  or  quite  one  half ; while  the 
younger  growth  has  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  sprung  up  during 
that  interval.  Bilsclung  enumerates  by  name  no  less  than 
twenty-six  travellers  between  A.  D.  1550  and  1755,  from  P. 
Belon  to  Stephen  Schulz,  who  had  described  and  counted  the 
trees  ; ' and  since  that  time  the  number  of  like  descriptions  has 
probably  been  hardly  less  than  twice  as  many.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  number  of  old  trees  is  variously  given  as  from 
twenty-eight  to  twenty-three,;  in  the  seventeenth,  from  twenty- 
four  to  sixteen  ; in  the  eighteenth,  from  twenty  to  fifteen.’ 
After  the  lapse  of  another  century,  the  number  of  the  oldest 
trees,  as  we  have  seen,  is  now  reduced  to  about  a dozen.  All  this 
marks  a gradual  process  of  decay  ; and  it  also  marks  the  diffi- 
culty of  exact  enumeration.  This  is  rightly  ascribed  by  Fiirer, 
and  also  by  Dandini,  to  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  trees  have 
two  or  more  stems  ; and  were  thus  reckoned  differently  by 
different  travellers,  sometimes  as  one  tree,  and  sometimes  as  two 
or  more.’  All  the  travellers  of  the  sixteenth  century  speak  only 
of  the  old  trees ; they  nowhere  mention  any  young  ones. 
Bauwolf,  himself  a botanist,  seems  to  say  expressly,  that  he 
sought  for  younger  trees,  without  being  able  to  find  any.’  If 
this  be  so,  it  would  appear,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
remaining  ancient  trees,  perhaps  none  of  those,  which  now  make 
up  the  grove,  can  be  regarded  as  reaching  back  in  age  more  than 
three  hundred  years.’ 

In  the  minds  of  the  common  people  an  air  of  sanctity  is 
thrown  around  the  grove,  the  river,  and  the  region.  The  an- 
cient trees  are  sacred,  as  coming  down  from  the  times  of 
Scripture  and  Solomon  ; and  the  river  which  has  its  source  near 


189.  Id  1843  Dr  Wilaon  comited  twelre  of 
the  ancient  tree*,  not  standing  together; 
and  of  younger  growth  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five ; Lands  of  the  Bible  II.  p.  389. 
The  latest  aoconnt  (1853)  makes  four  htin- 
dred  in  all ; of  which  twelve  are  spoken  of 
as  the  largest ; Ritter  XVII.  p.  649. 

* Busching  Erdbeachr.  XL  i.  p.  314. 

* Thus  Belon  about  1550  has  28  ; Fiirer 
In  1556  about  25;  Kauwolf  in  1575  has 
24  and  two  others,  the  boughs  of  which 
were  broken  off  by  age  ; Dandini  in  1596 
has  23.— ‘In  1632  Rc^er  has  22 ; D*Arvicnx 
in  1660  has  23 ; in  1688  De  la  Roque  has 
20;  and  in  1696  Maondrell  has  <mly  16. 
-‘-Korte  in  1738  counted  18,  very  old  and 
large ; Pococke  about  1 739  found  fifteen, 
and  one  recently  overturned  by  the  wind  ; 
while  Steph.  Schulz  saw  twenty.  Biisohing 
L c. 

* Fiirer  p.  102  Lat.  p.  294  Germ.  Dan- 

VoL.  III. -50 


dini,  Par.  1 675,  p.  83.  Dandini  says,  that 
while  he  counted  23  trees,  another  person 
of  the  company  made  out  hut  21.  Hence 
it  was  a matter  of  popular  belief,  that 
they  could  not  be  counted  correctly ; that 
is,  that  no  two  persons  would  ever  make 
out  the  same  number ; ibid. 

* Rauwolf  p.  280 : **  So  bin  ich  auch 
femer  auff  dem  Platz  umbher  gangen, 
mich  nacb  auUem  jungen  welter  umbzu- 
seheo;  hab  aber  keine,  die  beroacber 
woebsen,  finden  m5gon.** 

* So  far  as  it  respects  this  particular 
grove,  tlie  following  note  of  Mr  Bartlett  is 
probably  correct } So  nearly  has  the  ce- 
dar disappeared  from  Lebanon,  that  there 
are  scattered  about  the  environs  of  Londem, 
within  twenty  miles  distmice,  for  more  of 
these  beautiful  trees,  than  exist  upon  their 
original  and  poetic  soiL^  Walks  about 
Jems.  p.  22.  Comp.  Ritter  XVIl.  p.  647  sq. 
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by  is  sacred,  and  is  called  el-Kadisha.’  In  former  centuries, 
the  patriarch  of  the  Maronites  imposed  various  ecclesiastical 
penalties,  and  even  excommunication,  on  any  Christian  who 
should  cut  or  injure  the  sacred  trees  ; * and  the  story  is  recorded, 
that  when  some  Muslims,  who  were  pasturing  in  the  vicinity, 
were  so  hardened  and  impious  as  to  cut  some  of  the  trees,  they 
were  punished  on  the  spot  by  the  loss  of  their  flocks.*  In  former 
times,  too,  the  Maronites  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  in  the 
sacred  grove  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration  ; when  the 
patriarch  himself  officiated,  and  said  mass  before  a rude  altar  of 
stones.*  This  law  and  these  ceremonies  are  to  a certain  extent 
continued  at  the  present  day  ; * and  the  influence  of  them  un- 
questionably has  b^n  great  upon  the  popular  mind.  The  rude 
altars  of  stones  have  in  our  day  been  superseded  by  a Maronite 
chapel ; built  within  the  last  ten  years.*  Several  persons  were 
residing  here  during  summer  in  connection  with  the  chapel ; but 
we  did  not  learn  what  services  were  held  in  it.  A part  of  the 
object  of  these  persons  seemed  to  be  to  wait  on  travellers,  or  to 
supply  their  wants  ; and  thus  gain  a claim  for  bakhshish.  A 
monk  brought  us  wine  for  sale  ; and  seemed  disappointed,  when 
we  declined  the  traflSc. 

The  cedars  are  not  less  remarkable  for  their  position,  than 
for  their  age  and  size.  The  amphitheatre  in  which  they  are 
situated  is  of  itself  a great  temple  of  nature,  the  most  vast  and 
magnificent  of  aU  the  recesses  of  Lebanon.  The  lofty  dorsal 
ridge  of  the  mountain,  as  it  approaches  from  the  south,  trends 
slightly  towards  the  cast  for  a time  ; and  then,  after  resuming 
its  former  direction,  throws  off  a spur  of  equal  altitude  towards 
the  west,  which  sinks  down  gradually  into  the  ridge  terminating 
at  Ehden.  This  ridge  sweeps  round  so  as  to  become  nearly  par- 
allel with  the  main  ridge ; thus  forming  an  immense  recess  or 
amphitheatre,  approaching  to  the  horse-shoe  form  ; surrounded 
by  the  loftiest  ridges  of  Lebanon,  which  rise  still  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  above  it,  and  are  partly  covered  with  snows.  In 
the  midst  of  this  amphitheatre  stand  the  cedars,  utterly  alone, 
with  not  a tree  besides,  nor  hardly  a green  thing  in  sight.  The 
amphitheatre  fronts  towards  the  west ; and,  as  seen  from  the 
cedars,  the  snows  extend  round  from  south  to  north.  The 
extremities  of  the  arc,  in  front,  bear  from  the  cedars  southwest 
and  northwest.  High  up  in  the  recess  the  deep  precipitous 

’ Dandini,  Voyage  da  Mont  Liban,  Par. 

167R,  pp.  K3,  84. 

* I)e  la  Hoqoe,  L p.  71.  D’Arrieox, 

Mom.  II.  pp.  414,  415. 

’ Dandini,  p.  84. 

* Pnudini,  p.  83.  De  la  Roqne,  I.  p.  72. 

I>*Arvieiiz  sp^s  of  several  such  alturs; 


M^m.  II.  p.  408 ; to  too  Seetzen,  Reben  L 
p.  IGS. 

* Seetzen,  Reisen  I.  |^,  167,  168. 
Zacb's  Monatl.  Corr.  1806,  XIH.  p.  549. 

* When  Dr  Wilaon  waa  here  in  1843,  a 
monk  begged  aid  for  the  erection  of  an 
oratory ; Lauda  etc.  II.  pp.  389,  390. 
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chasm  of  the  Kadlsha  has  its  beginning  ; the  wildest  and 
grandest  of  all  the  gorges  of  Lebanon. ' 

The  elevation  of  the  cedars  above  the  sea  is  given  by  Russ- 
cgger  and  Schubert  at  6000  Paris  feet,  equivalent  to  6400 
English  feet.’  The  peaks  of  Lebanon  above  rise  nearly  3000 
feet  higher.’ 

Besides  the  natural  grace  and  beauty  of  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non, which  still  appear  in  the  trees  of  middle  age,  though  not  in 
the  more  ancient  patriarchs,  there  is  associated  with  this  grove 
a feeling  of  veneration,  as  the  representative  of  those  forests  of 
Lebanon  so  celebrated  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  To  the  sacred 
writers  the  cedar  was  the  noblest  of  trees,  the  monarch  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Solomon  “ spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar 
tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out 
of  the  waU."  * To  the  prophets  it  was  the  favourite  emblem  for 
greatness,  splendour,  and  majesty  ; hence  kings  and  nobles,  the 
pillars  of  society,  are  everywhere  cedars  of  Lebanon.’  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  in  the  splendid  description,  by  Ezekiel,  of 
the  Assyrian  power  and  glory.* — Hence  too,  in  connection  with  its 
durability  and  fragrance,  it  was  regarded  as  the  most  precious 
of  all  wood,  and  was  employed  in  costly  buildings,  for  ornament 
and  luxury.  In  Solomon’s  temple  the  beams  of  the  roof,  as  also 
the  boards  and  the  ornamental  work,  were  of  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non and  it  was  likewise  used  in  the  later  temple  of  Zerub- 
babel.'  David’s  palace  was  built  with  cedar  ; ' and  so  lavishly 
was  this  costly  wood  employed  in  one  of  Solomon’s  palaces,  that 
it  is  called  “ the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon."  *•  As  a matter 
of  luxury,  also,  the  cedar  was  sometimes  used  for  idols,"  and  for 
the  masts  of  ships."  In  like  manner,  the  cedar  was  highly 
prized  among  heathen  nations.  It  was  employed  in  the  con- 


^ Irbj  &nd  Mangles  compare  tbe  amphi* 
theatre  to  **  the  vale  of  tbe  DWe  in  Saroj, 
and  its  Pont  de  Chevres this  I have  not 
seen.  They  also  compare  it  with  **the 
Appenines  at  the  back  of  Genoa  ;**  bat  this 
does  not  strike  me  as  a good  pantUel  Travels 
pp.  2Q9,  210  [65.]  Comp.  Scbnbert  III. 
p.  360.  D’ArTienx  ^aks  of  the  amphi- 
theatre as  a cresoent,  eroisf/ifU ; M6m.  IL 
p.  415.  l>r  WilsoQf  coming  from  Ba’albek, 
when  on  tbe  summit  of  the  ridge  over  tbe 
cedars,  and  looking  down  npon  them,  writes 
thus : **  A great  quadrangular  opening  in 
tbe  ranm  was  betbre  us  to  the  west  We 
observed,  running  down  the  middle  of  tbU 
opening,  the  dark  line  of  tbe  deep  and  pre- 
cipitous ravine  of  the  Kadlabn,  tbe  holy 
river  of  Lebanon,  with  beaotifal  villages, 
and  the  richest  terraces  lining  its  banks ; * 
Lands  of  the  Bible  IL  p.  338. 


* Rnasegger  L p.  713.  Schubert  HI.  p, 
865. 

* See  above,  p.  547. 

* 1 K.  4,  33 ; comp.  Jndg.  9,  15.  2 K. 

14,  9.  Ps.  29,  5.  m,  16. 

* Is.  2,  13.  14,  8.  87,  24.  Jer.  22,  23. 
Ez.  17,  22.  Zech.  11,  1.  etc. 

* Et  81,  3-9. 

M K.  6,  9.  10 ; comp.  5,  6.  8.  10.  I 
Chr.  22,  4. 

* EUra  8 7 

* 2 Sam.  5, 11.  7,  2;  comp.  Jer.  23, 14. 

15. 

*•  1 K.  7,  2.  10,  17. 

» U 44,  14.  Plin  H.  N.  13.  11. 

**  Ez.  27,  5 ; where  the  description  evi- 
dently refers  to  splendid  pleasure  vessels. 
Yet  according  to  Pliny,  **  in  iEgypto  et 
Syria  reges  inopia  abietis  cedro  ad  classes 
feruntur  usi  U.  N.  16.  76.  2. 
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Btniction  of  their  temples,  as  at  Tyre  ' and  Ephesus ; ' and  also 
in  their  palaces  as  at  Persepolis.*  In  the  two  latter  instances, 
however,  Ephesus  and  Persepolis,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
cedar  came  from  Lebanon  ; though  that  of  Syria  was  among 
the  most  celebrated.*  It  Is  also  very  possible,  that  the  name 
cedar  was  sometimes  loosely  applied  to  trees  of  another  species.* 

The  frequent  mention  in  Scrijitnre  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
and  the  uses  to  which  it  was  applied,  make  it  apparent,  that  in 
ancient  times  large  tracts  of  the  mountain  were  covered  with 
forests  of  this  tree.  Diodorus  Siculus  also  relates,  that  Leb- 
anon was  full  of  cedars  and  firs  and  cypresses  of  wonderful 
size  and  beauty.*  But  the  destruction  of  them  for  architec- 
tural uses  was  far  more  rapid  than  their  growth  ; so  that  when 
Justinian  in  the  sixth  century  erected  the  church  of  the  Virgin 
(now  el-Aksa)  at  Jerusalem,*  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  timber  for  the  roof ; though  after  much  search  a spot 
was  found  full  of  cedar  trees  of  great  height.*  The  destruction 
still  went  on  ; and  it  would  appear,  that  as  late  as  the  middle 
ages,  private  houses  in  Sidon,  and  probably  also  in  Tyre  and 
other  Phenician  cities,  were  ceiled  and  ornamented  with  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon.* 

All  these  circumstances  sufficiently  accoimt  for  the  fact,  that 
in  our  day  the  “goodly  mountain”  appears  almost  denuded  of 
those  graceful  forests,  which  of  old  were  its  chief  glory.  The 
impression,  however,  has  far  outstripped  the  reality ; and  the 
present  grove  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  cedars.  This  impression  has  doubtless  arisen 
from  the  circumstance,  that  this  grove  only  is  adjacent  to  any 
of  the  great  roads,  by  which  travellers  have  crossed  over 
Lebanon.  Other  cedar  groves  there  might  be,  in  the  northern 
and  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  mountain ; which  have 
remained  unvisited,  and  therefore  unknown.  Such  indeed  is 
truly  the  case,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Ehrcnberg  and 
others.  That  eminent  naturalist  spent  a considerable  time  on 
Lebanon ; and  found,  as  he  informed  me,  the  cedar  growing 


* JoMph.  Antt  8.  6.  8.  o.  Apion.  1.  17» 
18.  Id  thU  inBtance  Ritter  aseomee)  that 
the  cedar  had  been  thtu  used  before  the 
days  of  Hiram  aod  SoloroOD.  Soch  maj 
very  probably  have  been  the  case  ; bnt  it 
does  not  appear  from  the  language  of 
Josephus.  Erdk.  XVII.  p.  648. 

* Id  the  ^reat  temple  Diaoa ; Salrna- 
sins  ad  Soun.  I.  571.  6,  “tectum  ojus  e 
cedrinis  trabibus." 

* Q.  Curt  Hist.  Alex.  M.  5. 7.  5,  “ mul- 
to  oedro  erat  mlitioata  regia.** 

* Plin.  H.  N.  16.  76.  1,  “ At  cednxs  in 
Greta,  Africa,  Syria,  laodatissima." 


* So  Plin.  H.  N.  13.  11 ; oomp.  Winer 
Realw.  art  Ceder. 

* Dtod.  Sic.  19.  58,  r6  t*  5por  vwto.  . . 

wKijptt  8*  ^(TtI  Jvfdpfrwv  koI  rwevr 

aal  mnraptffffltmp,  t6  t«  mUAet 

aol  fi4ytdos, 

’ See  in  Vol  I.  p.  296  [I  438.'] 

* Prooop.  de  JCdif.  Jnjttin.  5.  & p.  822 
Dind.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that 
spot  was  the  present  grove,  but  rather  the 
contrary;  for  the  present  grove  is  situated 
on  ooe  of  the  great  pnblio  roads  of  X^eba- 
non 

* See  VoL  IL  p.  482.  [ui.  423.3 
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abundantly  on  those  parts  of  the  mountain,  lying  north  of  the 
road  between  Ba’albek  and  Tripoly.  The  trees  are  of  aU  sizes, 
old  and  young ; but  none  so  ancient  and  venerable  as  those  usu- 
ally visited.  Seetzen  likewise,  in  1805,  speaks  of  having  dis- 
covered two  other  groves  of  greater  extent  ; but  without  specify- 
ing their  location.*  It  appears,  however,  that  one  of  these  was 
near  el-Hadith,  southwest  of  Ehden  ; and  the  other  in  the  dis- 
trict ed-DOnniyeh,  south  of  ’Akk&r  ;*  but  neither  of  them  was 
personally  visited  by  Seetzen.  He  afterwards,  however,  was  at 
EtnAb,  north  of  Ehden,  where  the  region  is  wooded  ; and  there 
he  found  cedars  to  the  number  of  several  thousands.^  In 
respect  to  the  grove  near  el-Hadith,  which  the  natives  and 
others  speak  of  as  .^rz  (cedar),*  I was  informed  by  Dr  Paulding 
of  Damascus,  that  although  the  trees  bear  a gener^  resemblance 
to  the  cedar,  yet  their  loaves  are  altogether  different,  and  mark 
them  as  a different  kind  of  tree.*  This,  however,  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  testimony  of  Ehrenheig ; since  el-Hadith  is  south 
of  the  chasm  of  the  Ka4isha.* 

The  local  name  of  that  part  of  the  high  dorsal  ridge  of 
Lebanon,  which  overhangs  the  cedars,  we  had  sought  after  while 
passing  along  the  BAka’a,’  and  also  all  the  way  on  our  journey 
from  el-Husn  hither.  The  object  of  our  inquiry  was  to  ascertain, 
whether  the  name  Jebel  Mflkhmel  (or  Makhmel)  given  to  this 
part  of  the  ridge  on  recent  maps,  is  known  among  the  common 
people.  It  first  appears  on  the  map  of  Berghaus  in  1835  ; and 
was  there  introduced  from  the  manuscript  map  of  Ehrenberg. 
But  we  were  unable  to  find  the  slightest  trace  of  it  among  the 
native  population.  From  BeirAt  I afterwards  wrote  to  my 
friend  Mr  Wilson,  one  of  the  American  missionaries  stationed  at 
Tripoly,  inquiring  whether  perhaps  the  name  was  in  use  among 
the  people  of  that  city.  His  reply  was  to  the  effect,  that 
although  that  portion  of  the  mountain  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
the  mountain  of  the  cedars  (Jebel  el-Arz),  yet  the  name  given 
on  the  maps  is  certainly  understood  by  the  people  as  lx;ing 
applied  to  the  highest  peak  of  those  mountains  ; the  same  peak, 
of  course,  which  according  to  Dr  De  Forest  is  elsewhere  called 
Dahar  el-Kodhib.'  The  name  MAkhmel,  therefore,  is  at  the 


* Zach’sMonatl  Con*.  1806,  XIII.  p.  649, 

* Seetern,  Reisen  I.  pp.  167,  179. 

* Ibid.  p.  218. 

* Berg^ren,  Guide  etc.  p.  162.  Ritter 
XVn.  p.  638. 

* The  Sherbiti  of  the  Arabs,  which  O. 
Celiiua  and  Kreytag  bold  to  be  the  cedar, 
U according  to  Sectien  the  cypress ; many 
of  which,  ho  says,  grow  on  the  mountain 
east  of  Lhdcn.  So  too  the  Arabic  and 
Syriac  Torsions  oRen  put  SherlAn  for  Sept, 
mnrdpnre’ot.  See  0.  Celsii  IlieroboL  L pp 

Vou  III.— 50* 


74,  79.  Freytag’s  Lex.  II.  p.  408,  See- 
tzen's  Reisen  f.  pp.  173,  213.  Geaen.  Tlie- 
sanr.  p.  246  sq. 

* For  other  soppoeed  localities  of  the 
cedar,  see  Ritter  XVll.  p.  638. 

' above,  p.  631. 

• S*te  above,  p.  647. — Mr  Wilson  says 
that  there  is  a difference  of  prononciatiott  ; 
which  he  writes  as  Mahmel  or  J/aAmed, 
On  this  Dr  Smith  remarks : **  llie  spelling 
is  somewhat  confused;  but  my  iiuereuca 
from  the  whole  is,  that  MukAmel  is  right” 
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most  a mere  local  name  at  Tripoly,  and  apparently  nowhere 
else,  for  that  highest  peak  ; and  not  for  that  part  of  the  monn- 
tain  in  general.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  dropped  from  the  maps, 
unless  for  that  peak  ; and  the  more  general  name  of  Jebel  el- Are 
or  Jebel  Bsherreh  substituted. 

The  elevation  of  this  highest  point  of  all  Lebanon,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  about  9310  Englbh  feet.*  That  of  the  highest 
point  of  the  road  between  the  cedars  and  Ba’albek,  is  about 
7500  English  feet.* 

We  set  off  from  the  cedars  at  3 o’clock,  to  go  to  Hasrhn, 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Eadisha  below  Bsherreh.  The 
great  chasm  of  Bsherreh  is  formed  from  three  lesser  branches 
coming  from  above,  and  uniting  half  an  hour  or  more  east  of 
that  village.  The  northern  branch  begins  nearly  opposite  the 
cedars  ; and  in  it,  1 suppose,  is  the  fountain  of  the  Kadisba 
describe  by  Seetzen  and  others.’  The  middle  branch  is  longer, 
and  seems  to  extend  up  quite  to  the  base  of  the  highest  ridge. 
The  southern  one  is  shorter  and  less  deep.  They  unite  and 
form  a broad  basin,  perhaps  a thousand  feet  deep,  with  steep 
sides  but  with  a level  and  cultivated  bottom.  We  had  been  told 
of  a road,  by  which  we  could  pass  around  above  the  basin,  and 
so  down  the  other  side  to  Hasrbn  ; thus  saving  a great  descent 
and  an  hour  or  more  of  time.  We  even  found  a guide,  who 
professed  to  know  the  way  ; but  it  all  proved  of  no  avail.  We 
went  round  the  head  of  the  northern  branch  ; crossed  the  second, 
which  was  quite  deep  ; and  were  about  to  cross  the  third,  less 
deep,  when  the  people  in  the  fields  assured  us,  that  there  was  no 
road  on  the  other  side,  and  that  our  horses  would  be  mired  in 
the  marshy  fields.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  return  to  a 
spot  ten  minutes  south  of  the  cedars  ; and  then  follow  the  usual 
road  to  Bsherreh.  We  thus  lost  an  hour  and  a half. 

We  left  that  spot  at  4.40  ; and  soon  came  again  to  the 
brink  of  the  great  chasm  or  basin  on  our  left.  The  view  here  is 
beautifiil.  The  bottom,  far  down,  and  the  southern  side,  were 
green  with  tillage  ; while  the  eastern  end,  where  the  three  arms 
enter,  is  rugged  and  desolate.  About  the  middle  of  the  west 
end  issues  the  very  narrow,  rocky,  and  precipitous  gorge  of  the 
river;  on  the  northern  corner  of  which,  almost  half  way  up, 
stands  the  village  of  Bsherreh,  looking  up  the  basin,  and  having 
the  gorge  as  a sort  of  background  of  some  of  nature’s  wildest 
forms.  The  road  soon  left  again  the  verge  of  the  basin,  ]>as8iiig 
behind  a thin  ridge  which  separates  it  from  the  latter ; and 

* See  abore,  p.  547.  m5n  and  Hasrftn,  sooth  of  the  ofrual  road ; 

* RuM(>gge^»eftimateU7000  ParUfeet;  IIL  pp.  856,  858. 

L p.  718.  Schobertmvea  7ir>4  Pari«feet;  ’ ^etzen,  Reieen  I.  p.  170.  Berggren, 
but  this  U on  a paee  between  the  lake  li-  Resor,  IIL  Bihang  p.  18. 
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then,  turning  around  the  western  end  of  the  same,  it  descends 
along  a side  Wady  to  reach  the  village.  This  part  is  very  steep 
and  difficult.  On  the  right  comes  down  a pretty  stream  from 
the  spouting  fountain,  ’Ain  en-Nebfit,  and  others,  mentioned 
above.'  This  forms  a succession  of  waterfalls,  in  all  not  much 
less  than  three  hundred  feet  high  ; while  there  is  another  just 
below  the  vUlage  of  nearly  a hundred  feet.  We  came  to  Bsher- 
reh  at  5.30,  in  one  hour  from  the  cedars.  The  elevation  of  the 
village,  according  to  Schubert,  is  4610  English  feet ; or  about 
1800  feet  lower  than  the  cedars,  and  more  than  a hundred  feet 
lower  than  Ehden.’ 

The  village  is  situated  on  the  projecting  northern  angle, 
where  the  deep  and  rugged  gorge  issues  from  the  basin.  • The 
hill,  which  rises  steep  and  high  behind  it,  was  green  with 
tillage,  fruit  trees,  and  midberry  trees,  which  decked  its  slopes 
in  great  profhsioa  The  declivities  are  of  course  everywhere 
terraced,  and  under  high  cultivation  ; and  hardly  a village,  of  all 
those  I had  yet  seen,  had  more  the  appearance  of  industiy, 
thrift,  and  prosperity.  Many  people  were  in  the  streets ; yet  we 
hardly  met  b female,  who  did  not  at  once  beg  for  a bakhshish. 
Bsherreh  was  formerly,  and  is  perhaps  now,  the  seat  of  a Maro- 
nite  bishop.’ 

The  fertility  of  this  upper  region  of  Lebanon  is  mainly 
caused  by  the  great  abundance  of  water.  Fountains  and 
streams  are  everywhere  bursting  forth  ; and  even  the  high 
declivities  of  the  hills  are  richly  irrigated.  Such  too  is  the  ele- 
vation, and  consequent  coolness  of  the  climate,  that  at  this 
season  everything  was  yet  green  ; and  the  harvest  would  not 
begin  for  some  days  or  weeks  yet  to  come.  The  harvest  from 
the  silkworms  too  was  equally  backward.  In  the  plains  below 
it  was  already  over ; the  mulberry  trees  were  stripp^  ; and  the 
people  were  reeling  the  cocoons.  Here  on  the  mountain  they 
were  just  beginning  to  hatch  out  the  worms  ; and  the  mulberry 
trees  had  not  yet  been  touched.  The  houses  for  the  silkworms 
are  here  mere  booths,  built  up  of  reeds,  twigs,  or  fiitze,  just 
enough  to  ward  off  the  sun.  They  are  seen  around  all  the 
villages.-^The  trees  around  Bsherreh  are  particularly  fine,  com- 
prising walnuts,  pear  trees,  fig  trees,  and  many  others.* 

We  stopped  ten  minutes ; and  then  proceeded  at  5.40 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  village.  We  crossed  the  stream 
of  the  waterfalls  above  the  lowest  one  ; • and  then  continued 

’ S«e  sboTQ,  p,  587.  * See  elso  Bnrckhftrd^i  Ttst.  pi  SO. 

* Sebnbert  Reieen  IIL  p.  865.  n.  * Aooordin^  to  Seetien  thU  is  tilled 

* Pe  le  Koque  L p.  65.  Dandini,  ch.  Nahr  M&r  Semin  (St  Simoo) ; Reisen  !• 
84.  p.  175.  Cmp.  Le  Qnieo  Oriens  Chr.  pp.  158|  160. 

m.  85,  97. 
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along  the  declivity  in  order  to  cross  the  Kadisha  at  a higher 
level,  and  thus  save  still  a considerable  descent.  On  our  left, 
high  up  under  the  rocks  of  the  northern  precipice,  was  perched 
a convent,  which  our  guide  from  the  village  said  was  inhabited 
by  Franks.  It  is  the  Maronite  convent  of  M&r  Serlds  at  Bsher- 
reh  ; where  Seetzen  spent  several  weeks  in  July  and  August, 
1805,  and  has  described  the  beautiful  view.'  It  is  often  the  case, 
that  Franks  of  the  Romish  communion,  both  monks  and  laymen, 
reside  here  for  a time.  We  struck  the  stream  of  the  Kadisha  at 
6.10,  near  a mill  and  a bridge.  The  latter  was  constructed  by 
laying  trunks  of  trees  across  the  stream,  and  covering  them  with 
small  flat  stones  ; a frail  and  hazardous  structure.  Here  we 
waited  rather  impatiently  for  our  baggage  mules  to  come  up. 
It  turned  out  that  one  of  them  had  fallen,  and  had  to  be 
reloaded.  After  half  an  hour's  delay,  we  set  off  at  6.40  ; and 
having  crossed  the  river,  we  turned  west  and  ascended  obliquely 
along  the  southern  declivity.  We  soon  had  on  our  right  the 
deep  and  very  narrow  gorge,  with  perpendicular  walls  not  less 
than  1000  feet  high.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  in  a small 
chasm  on  the  north  side,  stands  a convent,  almost  hidden  from 
the  sun  and  light  of  day.*  We  now  kept  along  upon  the  high 
left  bank,  often  looking  down  into  the  gorge.  Here  again  we 
fell  in  with  fields  of  the  potato.  There  was  also  rich  cultivation 
all  around.  At  7 o’clock  we  passed  below  Bka’kefieh,  a quarter 
of  a mile  on  our  left  ; and  then  by  Bkarkasha  at  7.15,  and  just 
below  Bez’An  at  7.30.  We  came  to  Hasrhn  at  7.45  ; and  after 
some  dififlcnlty  in  finding  a place,  encamped  for  the  night  in  a 
ploughed  field.  We  had  thus  been  an  hour  and  a half  in  passing 
from  Bsherreh  to  Hasrfin  ; while  in  a straight  line  the  distance 
between  them  cannot  be  much  more  than  a mile. 

Hasrftn  is  a large  and  flourishing  village.  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  a Maronite  archbishop  ;*  and  the  birthplace  of 
the  Maronite  Joannes  Hesronita,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Paris 
Polyglot.*  It  stands  upon  the  extreme  point  or  angle,  which 
projects  out  between  the  deep  gorge  and  a short  side  Wady 
which  runs  up  south  ; and  on  the  east  of  the  latter.  This  angle 
is  formed  by  a perpendicular  precipice  of  rock ; on  the  very 
verge  of  which  Hasrfin  is  situated,  overhanging  the  deptlu 
below.  Nearly  opposite,  and  a little  towards  B^erreh,  the  rocks 


* Re!«en  I.  p.  158  sq.  208.— >Both  Seetzen 
ftnd  Burckhsrdt  speak  of  this  as  a Car- 
melite convent ; and  in  Bnrckhardt’s  time 
there  was  here  only  a sanj^e  monk,  a native 
of  Tnsoany,  probably  the  Pater  Lonis 
Seeteen.  Bnrckh.  p.  20. 

* We  did  not  learn  the  name  of  this 
convent.  Lord  Lindsay  speaks  of  it  as  the 


Milr  Elisha*  mentioned  by  I>e  la  Roqne. 
Bat  that  convent,  according  to  De  la 
Roqne's  account,  would  seem  to  have  been 
farther  distant  from  Bsherreh.  See  De 
la  Koqne  I.  pp.  68,  65. 

' Le  Qnien  Oriens  Christ  II.  96. 

* Gesenios  Notes  on  Burckhardt,  L pi. 
493  Germ. 
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on  the  north  side  of  the  chasm  likemse  project  a little  ; and 
on  that  point  stands  the  village  of  Hadshlt.  The  people  of 
Hasrdn  and  Hadshlt  can  converse  together  across  the  great 
chasm  ; bat  to  pass  from  one  village  to  the  other  requires 
nearly  two  hours.  Another  village  on  the  north  side  was  also  in 
sight,  named  Blhdha,  an  hour  further  down.  The  people  of 
HasrAn  were  building  a new  church,  the  largest  which  I saw  in 
the  mountains.  One  stone  measur^  about  nine  feet  long  by  a 
foot  and  a half  thick.  This  is  large  for  a modem  building ; 
though  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  stones  of  the  ancient 
temples. 

The  view  of  this  great  gorge  or  chasm  and  the  region  around 
is  exceedingly  striking.  The  gorge  is  for  the  most  part  deeper 
and  wilder  than  any  other  in  Lebanon.  Its  great  depth  ; its 
sides,  rocky,  precipitous,  and  dark,  closely  approaching  each 
other  below,  and  then  in  some  parts  gradually  sloping  off  and 
opening  out  above  ; the  rich  cultivation  and  exuberant  fertility 
of  every  spot  where  earth  can  be  made  to  lie  ; the  gardens  of 
fruit  trees,  the  mulberry  plantations,  and  the  fields  of  grain  and 
vegetables,  clothing  and  adorning  its  sides,  and  mingling  every- 
where with  bold  romantic  rocks  and  precipices ; the  villagra 
sometimes  peeping  from  among  the  trees,  and  sometimes  perched 
picturesquely  on  the  rocks  ; the  convents  thrust  into  curious 
remote  nooks  and  inaccessible  places,  sometimes  deep  in  the 
valley,  and  sometimes  on  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains ; all  these  together  presented  a scene  singularly  wild,  pictur- 
esque, and  beautiful.'  The  head  of  the  valley,  from  Bshcrreh  up- 
wards, is  particularly  striking,  as  seen  from  below.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  deep  basin  is  comparatively  barren  and  naked.  But 
it  or  its  branches  extend  up  so  closely  to  the  base  of  the  high 
dorsal  ridge  of  Lebanon,  that  from  the  bottom  of  the  great 
Wady  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  it  appears  only  as  one 
unbroken  slope.  The  streams  from  the  sources  of  the  Kadlsha, 
and  from  the  fountains  'Ain  en-NebSt,  'Ain  el-Bakarah,  and 
Neba'  Mdr  Serlds,  tumble  and  foam  in  cascades  along  their 
channels,  to  form  the  sacred  river.  In  lookii^  hack  the  next 
day  fiom  a spot  about  half  an  hour  west  of  Hasrfln,  the  view 
was  particularly  fine  ; including  the  deep  goige  and  basin  ; the 
verdure  and  villages  of  Hasriln,  Hadshit,  and  Bsherreh  ; the 
streams  from  the  fountains ; the  cedars ; and  the  magnificent 
snow-capped  mountain  range,  which  forms  the  amphitheatre  in 
which  all  these  objects  are  embosomed.  Here  are  seen  combined 
the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  Lebanon. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  ancient  writer,  so  far  as  is  known, 

' Comp,  alao  Burckhardt,  p.  20. 
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makes  any  mention  either  of  the  chasm  or  the  stream  of  the 
Kadisha. 

Thursday,  June  VI th.  This  was  a festival  day  ; and  the 
bells  of  churches  and  convents  were  ringing  all  around  us  during 
the  morning.  Our  plan  now  was  to  proceed  southwards,  keep- 
ing along  as  near  os  possible  to  the  lofty  upper  ridge  of  Lebanon  ; 
so  as  to  visit  the  higher  basins  and  sources  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim 
and  Nahr  el-Kelb,  and  if  possible  also  those  of  the  Nahr  Beirftt, 
before  descending  to  the  coast.  Our  route  to  day  was  the  same 
with  that  of  Burckhardt  in  September,  1810  ; which  he  has 
briefly  described.' 

We  left  Hasrhn  at  6.35,  going  around  the  head  of  the  short 
but  deep  side  chasm.  Our  road  was  the  same  with  that  to  el- 
Hadith.  We  kept  on  west  along  the  left  brow  of  the  great 
chasm  of  the  K^isha,  just  above  the  precipitous  i>art,  and 
gradually  rising  and  diverging  from  it.  There  were  many  noble 
views  in  various  directions.  Especially  at  7.15  the  view  back 
was  magnificent,  being  the  one  described  on  the  preceding  page. 
Here  too  we  came  upon  trap  rock,  then  upon  red  sandstone, 
and  afterwards  these  were  intermingled  with  limestone.  But 
although  we  fell  in  with  many  tracts  or  spots  of  sandstone  along 
our  route,  yet  we  saw  none  of  the  usual  pine  trees,  until  we 
reached  the  basin  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb. 

At  7.30  we  came  to  the  right  bank  of  a large  Wady,  which 
runs  up  south,  nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  chasm  of  the 
Kadisha ; which  latter,  just  below  the  junction,  turns  more 
towards  the  northwest.  Below,  on  our  right,  in  the  angle 
between  the  two,  on  the  east  side  of  the  hranch  Wady,  is  the 
convent  called  Deir  Bdfim&n.  This  convent,  like  Deir  Kanubin, 
belongs  to  the  Maronite  patriarch  ; and  in  it  he  spends  a part  of 
the  summer.  Around  the  convent  is  a village,  called  also  Bdfi- 
mfin.  On  the  north  side  of  the  great  chasm,  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  branch  Wady,  is  the  village  of  Blhdha  already 
mentioned.  On  the  same  side,  about  half  an  hour  below 
Blfldha,  is  Arbet  Kusheiya.  On  the  west  side  of  the  branch 
Wady,  in  theka^le  opposite  Bdamfin,  is  Kunweir.  On  the  west 
of  this  branch  Wady  there  rises  an  elevated  ridge  of  cultivated 
land,  which  extends  also  for  some  distance  along  the  left  side  of 
the  great  chasm,  after  its  change  of  direction.  On  the  summit 
of  this  ridge,  nearly  west  from  Kunweir,  is  the  village  el-Hadith, 
which  now  bore  from  us  W.  N.  W.  about  three  miles  distant. 
Beyond  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  between  Hadith  and  the 
Kaidisha,  are  the  villages  of  Kunht  and  Tirza,  which  were  not 
here  in  sight ; the  latter  being  the  northernmost.*  Midway  on 

‘ Tnr.  in  Sjr  p.  23  sq.  Kanubtn  bj  Tiixa  to  el-Hadith ; Beuen  L 

* Seetzon  passed  in  July,  1805,  from  p.  178. 
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the  face  of  the  precipitous  northern  declivity  of  the  chasm  of  the 
Kadisha,  some  distance  below  Arbeh,  and  not  within  our  view, 
is  the  convent  Deir  Kanobin,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Maronite 
patriarch.' — From  the  point  where  we  now  stood,  the  cedars  boro 
due  east  by  compass. 

Our  road  now  turned  more  to  the  southwest,  ascending 
gradually  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  branch  Wady.  At  7.40 
we  passed  through  a hamlet  reckoned  as  part  of  Bdhmhn,  and 
call^  Brasit.  Five  minutes  later  the  road  to  Hadith  went  off 
across  the  Wady,  while  we  kept  on  ascending  southwest.  At 
7.50  the  village  Hdrat  Beit  DabCd  was  on  our  right  in  the  head 
of  the  Wady.  We  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent  at  8.15  ; here 
Hadith  bore  N.  N.  W.  The  position  of  Ehden  was  also  pointed 
out,  about  N.  by  E.  but  the  place  itself  was  hidden  by  the  fog, 
ivhich  lay  in  patches  all  over  the  mountain. 

For  twenty  minutes  we  now  passed  over  rough  table  land  ; 
and  came  at  8.35  to  the  brow  of  the  deep  and  wild  chasm  of 
Wady  ed-Duweir.  Here  came  in  a road  from  el-Hadith.  We 
had  thought  of  passing  around  by  that  village,  which  would 
have  taken  us  at  least  an  hour  longer.  We  h^  now  left  the 
basin  of  the  Kadisha.  The  Du  weir  descends  either  to  Nahr  el- 
Asfftr,  or  to  Nahr  el-Jauzeh  at  Batrhn  ; but  to  which,  we  could 
not  fully  ascertain.  On  our  right  was  here  seen  the  same  lower 
rocky  desolate  ridge  of  Lebanon,  through  which  we  had  passed 
up  by  way  of  Wady  Heirhna.  It  was  here  broken  up  into  sharp, 
rugged,  naked  peaks  and  ridges  ; through  which  the  little  stream 
of  Wady  ed-Duweir  finds  its  way  down.  Between  this  ridge 
and  the  lofty  upper  ridge  lies  the  tract  which  we  were  about  to 
traverse,  high,  broken,  barren,  and  gashed  with  many  chasms. 
Far  in  the  S.  S.  W.  we  could  see  before  us  what  seemed  like  a 
battlemented  hUl,  directly  in  our  course. 

We  descended  and  crossed  the  brook  cf  Wady  ed-Duweir  at 
8.45  ; there  was  a little  tillage  of  grain  on  the  declivities,  but 
no  village  in  sight.  After  a steep  ascent,  we  came  out  on  the 
top  of  the  southern  side  at  9.05  ; and  here  trap  appeared  again. 
There  was  now  for  a short  distance  a tract  of  rough  ground  ; 
and  then  we  descended  into  the  deep  Wady  Harisa,  crossing  its 
little  stream  at  9.45.  This  Wady  comes  down  from  the  very 
base  of  the  lofty  ridge  of  Lebanon  ; there  is  a little  tillage  in  it 
further  up  ; and  it  passes  down  by  a deep  and  rugged  chasm  to 
join  the  stream  of  Batrhn.  The  millet  was  here  Just  sprouting 
from  the  ground. 

* Thi«  name  is  the  Greek  KoufiBtWj  before  and  after  them ; PococKb  II.  L p* 
Lat  ComoMw/n,  a convent — This  convent  103.  Seetxen,  Reisen  L p.  176.  Burok- 
wms  visited  bj  Pococke,  Seetzen,  and  hardt  p.  21* 

Borckhardt,  as  well  as  hy  man/  other* 
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Before  ub  was  now  a still  higher  ridge,  which  we  ascended 
gradually.  At  10.20  we  crossed  a small  stream,  coming  from 
’Ain  el-Beida  a.little  on  our  left,  and  running  to  Wady  Harisa, 
We  stopped  five  minutes  to  reload  a mule.  Here  again  we  came 
upon  sandstone  ; and  afterwards  wound  along  the  steep  eastern 
declivity  of  a hill  of  loose  trap,  to  the  pass  of  the  ridge  at  11 
o’clock.  This  was  truly  an  Alpine  pass,  with  patches  of  snow 
all  around  us.  Our  course  was  here  for  some  distance  south- 
west. We  now  were  on  table  land  again  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  with  the  lofty  ridge  of  Lebanon  immediately  on  our 
left.  Below  us,  on  the  right,  was  the  Wady  Tannhrin,  just 
here  parallel  to  our  course,  but  soon  turning  west  towards  the 
sea  at  Batrtln  ; a deep,  wild,  and  rugged  chasm.  On  its  western 
declivity,  near  where  it  turns  west,  and  about  a mile  distant 
from  us,  were  tbe  two  villages,  Taimfirin  et-Tahta  and  el-Fok^ 
(lower  and  upper)  ; the  former  bearing  N.  W.  by  W.  and  the 
latter  W.  N.  W.  Further  down,  just  below  the  turn,  of  the 
valley,  was  seen  the  Maronite  convent,  DeirHfib.' 

The  upper  portion  of  Wady  Tanntlrin  I suppose  to  be  that 
to  which  we  next  came,  called  Wady  Bushrikh.  It  is  perhaps 
the  deepest  and  most  rugged  of  all  those  we  crossed  ; and  comes 
from  the  base  of  the  highest  ridge.  We  descended  far,  and  then 
passed  to  the  left  around  its  head,  some  two  hundred  feet  or 
more  above  the  bottom.  We  wore  opposite  the  bottom  at  11.40. 
In  it  is  a fountain  called  Neba’  el-’Akfib.  Ascending  again  we 
came  out  at  11.50  upon  rugged  table  land,  a high  plateau, 
where  camels  were  browsing.  This  is  the  tract  called  Ard 
’Aklhk.’ 

Ever  since  we  turned  southwest  at  Bdfimfin,  we  had  been 
gradually  gaining  in  elevation,  and  approaching  closer  to  the 
highest  ridge  of  Lebanon.  So  high  were  we  indeed,  as  to  have 
passed  many  large  masses  of  snow,  some  above  and  some  below 
our  path.  Fine  views  of  the  sea  and  coast  were  frequently 
presented.  Ard  ’Aklftk  is  a plain  having  quite  an  irregular  sur- 
face ; in  some  parts  bristling  with  rocks,  in  others  green  with 
pasture.  Many  basaltic  fragments  are  scattered  over  the  plain. 
It  extends  for  about  two  hours  in  length,  between  Wady  Bush- 
rikh and  the  brow  of  the  descent  to  ’Akftrah.  It  is  quite 
narrow  ; having  on  the  east  the  highest  range  of  Lebanon,  and 
on  the  west  the  lower  parallel  ridge  of  naked  and  jagged  peaks 
above  described.  This  latter  becomes  higher  south  of  Wady 
Tanntlrin,  and  even  more  bristling  and  desolate,  if  possible  ; and 
retains  this  character  as  far  south  as  to  the  basin  of  the  Nahr 

* This  conT«nt  &od  the  village  were  ’ Barokliardt  wronglj  writee  LaklAk; 
risited  bj  Seetzen  in  1805,  comiug  from  p.  23. 

UatBtb } Reieen  L p.  187  aq. 
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el-Kelb.  In  this  part  it  is  also  of  greater  width  towards  the 
sea.  Ard  ’Aklhk  is  so  high,  that  much  snow  was  still  lying  in 
patches  upon  it,  as  well  as  on  the  adjacent  mountain.  The 
melting  of  the  snow  waters  the  ground;  and  forms  little  streams 
in  the  plain  ; and  in  consequence  it  was  now  covered  in  many 
parts  with  green  grass,  affording  fine  pasturage.  There  was 
nowhere  any  cultivation.  There  is  no  village  of  the  name  of 
'Aklftk.  A few  Arabs  were  encamped  here,  to  whom  the  camels 
belonged.  According  to  Burckhardt  they  are  of  the  Arabs 
el-Haib,  who  usually  pass  the  winters  on  the  sea  shore  around 
Jebeil,  Tripoly,  and  Tartfis  ; though  these  families  sometimes 
descend  in  winter  only  to  the  villages  of  Tannbrin  or  ’Akhrah.* 
As  we  came  out  upon  Ard  'Aklftk  we  foimd  ourselves  ap- 
proaching the  pyramidal  hill  already  mentioned,  with  rocks 
projecting  singularly  around  its  summit,  looking  at  a distance 
like  the  battlements  of  a large  fortress.  Other  rocky  points  were 
on  the  left  of  it.  At  12.35  we  were  at  the  western  base  of  this 
hill.  Snow  lay  in  patches  on  its  sides  ; and  one  large  mass  was 
directly  in  our  path.  It  was  so  firm,  that  the  loaded  mules 
crossed  it  as  on  a hard  path.  Half  an  hour  previously,  one  of  • 
our  muleteers  from  HAsbelya  had  turned  aside  and  gathered  a 
large  ball  of  snow,  which  he  carried  in  his  arms,  for  the  rarity  of 
the  thing  ; here  the  rarity  was  gone,  and  he  threw  it  away.  At 
12.45  we  stopped  for  lunch,  etUl  under  the  southwest  flank  of 
the  hUl,  with  a low  ridge  before  us.  The  wind  was  so  cold,  that 
we  eat  down  in  the  sun  ; and  I found  an  overcoat  no  burden. 

Just  north  of  the  same  hill  a path  comes  up  from  Tannflrin  ; 
and  crosses  over  the  high  ridge  of  Lebanon  to  Ba’albek.  This 
route  was  followed  by  Dr  De  Forest  in  May  1848,  coming  from 
Tripoly  by  'Amyftn  and  Tannflrin.  Half  an  hour  east  of  our  road 
he  lost  sight  of  the  sea  ; and  then  crossed  a Wady  descending 
towards  'Akhrah,  an  hour  and  a half  distant.  In  half  an  hour 
more  he  was  again  upon  the  high  n’dge  ; and  came  in  half  an 
hour  to  a small  fountain,  ’Ain  er-Rhmeh.  Fifteen  minutes 
further  he  began  the  proper  descent  of  the  mountain  ; and  the 
road  brought  him  to  the  northeastern  end  of  the  lake  Yemmoneh.* 
Starting  again  at  1.30,  we  immediately  turned  around  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill ; and  ascending  a little  S.  E.  by  S.  we  came 
at  once  to  look  down  into  the  great  valley,  in  which  lie  'Akhrah 
and  the  sources  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim  ; having  the  lofty  masses 
of  SOnnin  towering  directly  overagainst  us.  Here,  as  we  saw 
afterwards,  we  were  upon  the  summit  of  a mighty  spur  thrown 
off  southwest  from  the  main  ridge  of  Lebanon,  similar  to  that 
which  shuts  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  cedars  on  the  north.  In 

’ Borekliardt  p.  26  iq.  * Ha.  NoteaL 
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like  manner  this  spur  forms  the  northwestern  side  of  the  great 
valley  below  us.  At  first  it  is  as  high  as  the  main  ridge  itself ; but 
declines  gradually  towards  the  southwest.  We  were  here  almost 
upon  its  highest  part,  which  is  marked  by  the  battlemented  hill ; 
and  were  very  near  to  the  main  ridge  ; and  this  point  was  prob- 
ably the  highest  that  we  reached. 

The  great  valley  below  us  is  usually  called  Wady  el-Mu- 
gheijureh,  from  a village  in  it  ; but  might  with  more  propriety 
be  known  as  Wady  el-’Akhrah.  It  runs  up  northeast  apj)arently 
under  the  northern  flank  of  Jebel  SOnnin  ; and  seemed  separated 
from  that  mountain  only  by  what  here  appeared  as  a vast  pro- 
jecting flank  or  terrace.  IJut  we  afterwards  found,  that  there 
were  several  intervening  valleys  and  ridges  ; among  which  are 
the  Alpine  tract  known  as  Watty  el-Burj,'  and  various  Wadye 
running  up  above  the  main  sources  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb.  As 
here  seen,  the  great  valley  on  this  side  of  Sfinnin  seemed  nearly 
on  a level  with  the  Bcik&’a  on  the  other  side  ; the  snowy  flanb 
of  SOnnin  being  about  equally  exposed  in  both  directions.  But 
in  the  valleys  both  of  ’Aktlrah  and  Afka  below,  SOnnin  is  no- 
where visible. 

The  descent  to  'Akhrah  was  steep  and  very  long  ; it  took  u» 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  to  reach  the  village,  at  2.50,  situ- 
ated on  the  northwestern  declivity  of  the  valley,  just  above  the 
bottom.  It  lies  in  the  very  head  of  the  great  vaUey,  looking 
down  its  course  southwest.  This  end  of  the  valley  is  ^ut  in  by 
a lofty  transverse  wall  of  almost  perpendicular  rock,  a thousand 
feet  high,  and  extending  northwest  of  the  illage  ; so  that  the 
latter  Ues  under  it.  In  the  rear  of  the  village  there  is  a narrow 
cleft  in  this  wall  of  rock  ; through  which  a road  leads  up,  and 
continues  over  the  mountain  to  Ba’albek  ; uniting,  as  I suppose, 
after  an  hour  and  a half  or  more,  with  the  track  followed  by  Dr 
De  Forest.’  On  this  road,  an  hour  from  the  village,  the  priest 
said  there  were  inscriptions  in  the  F rank  character  ; meaning 
probably  not  Arabic.’  In  'AVdrah  itself  there  are  no  ancient 
ruins  ; but  the  people  tell  of  there  being  no  fewer  than  forty 
ruined  churches  and  convents  in  the  neighbouring  hills.  This 
of  course  must  be  taken  with  much  allowance.  The  inhabitants 
are  Maronites ; and  it  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a Maronite 
bishop.*  The  priest  came  to  us,  and  was  very  courteous.  Buick- 
hardt  complains  of  the  inhabitants  as  inhospitable.’ 

The  great  W ady  el-Mugheiyireh,  thus  shut  in  at  its  head,  is 
deep,  rugged,  and  rocky  ; but  every  accessible  spot  of  earth  is 
careMly  cultivated,  and  is  rich  with  fruit  trees  and  graia  Half 

* Btirckbardt  p.  25  «j.  Greek  inscriptions;  Trav.  Vi  Svrii,p.209. 

* See  the  procediog  page.  * Le  Qoieu  Oriens  Chri«L  ill  iiis. 

* Borckhardt  alto  heard  of  tbete,  at  ^ Fp.  24,  26. 
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way  up  a precfpice  on  the  east  of  the  village,  there  was  pointed 
out  to  U8  a wall  of  loose  stones.  This  was  said  to  enclose  a field 
of  wheat  on  a terrace  of  the  high  rock  ; to  which  they  contrive 
to  get  up  their  cows  and  plough  it.  Indeed,  the  cattle  of  the 
mountains  climb  the  rocks  almost  like  goats.  The  whole  scenery 
around  the  village  is  romantic  and  impressive. 

Setting  off  again  from  'Akhrah  at  3.05,  we  descended  and 
crossed  the  little  brook,  which  issues  from  the  cleft  in  the  preci- 
pices ; and  then  kept  along  close  under  the  high  wall  of  rock, 
about  S.  by  E.  At  3.40  we  were  quite  across  the  valley,  in  its 
farther  angle.  Here  is  a shallow  cavern,  or  recess  in  the  high 
rocky  wall  ; out  of  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  a torrent ‘flows. 
Before  it  lies  a long  flat  stone,  broad  enough  to  form  a complete 
natural  bridge,  over  which  the  road  passes.  The  bridge  is  nearly 
or  quite  two  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  vdley  ; and, 
at  ^is  season,  a large  fountain  gushed  out  on  the  declivity  below 
it,  and  rushed  to  the  valley.  It  is  called  Neba’  Ruweis. 

We  now  turned  8.  8.  W.  along  the  foot  of  the  high  and 
steep  ridge,  which  shuts  in  the  valley  on  its  left  side.  Here  was 
a formation  of  the  valley,  such  as  is  often  found,  especially  fiir- 
ther  south.  From  the  base  of  the  high  and  steep  mountains  on 
each  side,  an  undulating  plateau  or  terrace  slopes  down  gradually 
towards  the  middle.  This  is  usually  fertile  and  cultivated,  and 
on  it  are  villages.  In  the  middle  is  the  chasm  of  the  stream. 
This  is  much  lower  ; sometimes  narrow  and  rugged,  or  again 
much  broader,  with  tillage  and  villages.  Our  path  was  now 
upon  the  southeastern  terrace.  At  3.50  we  were  opposite  the 
vUlage  of  Mejdel  in  the  lower  valley,  west  of  the  stream,  a mile 
distant.  The  whole  valley  here  appeared  as  shut  in  by  a high 
mountain  on  the  northwest ; that  from  which  we  had  descend^ 
The  stream  runs  southwest,  and  in  that  direction  breaks  through 
the  ragged  western  ridge  above  described,  by  a deep  and  wUd 
gorge. ' The  village  of  el-Mugheiyireh  is  nearly  an  hour  below 
Mejdel,  upon  the  higher  western  terrace. 

At  4.45  we  turned  to  the  left  around  the  angle  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  entered  another  large  and  similar,  though  shorter 
valley,  with  a stream,  coming  from  the  southeast.  Keeping 
along  upon  the  northern  terrace,  we  came  at  5 o’clock  to  the 
village  el-Muneitirah,  situated  upon  it  near  the  head  of  the  valley ; 
which  here  also  is  surrounded  by  lofty  precipitous  mountains. 
On  the  opposite  terrace,  the  village  of  Afka  was  in  sight  over- 
against  us,  bearing  W.  8.  W.  Here  at  el-Muneitirah  were  two 
wine-presses  hewn  side  by  side  in  the  rock,  much  resembling  the 
one  described  at  Hably  ; * though  less  antique  in  appearance.  I 

* See  aboTe,  ppi  599,  600.  * See  above,  p.  137. 
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saw  no  trace  of  vineyards  at  present  in  the  vicinity.  A road 
passes  up  from  the  head  of  the  amphitheatre  to  the  summit  of 
the  high  ridge  north  of  es-SOnnin  ; it  then  forks,  one  branch 
descending  to  Ba’aJbek  and  the  other  to  ZahleL  The  latter  was 
travelled  by  Lord  Lindsay  ; and  is  apparently  the  same  followed 
by  Burckhardt  from  Afka.'  Col.  Squire,  in  1802,  coining  from 
Jebey,  passed  by  this  route  to  Ba’albek.’ 

In  the  history  of  the  crusades,  mention  is  made  of  a fortress, 
castrum,  evidently  in  Lebanon,  called  Manelhera  ; and  it  is 
narrated,  that  in  the  summer  of  A.  D.  1176,  the  count  of  Tripoly 
marched  from  Byblus  (Jebeil)  by  way  of  said  fortress  to  Balal- 
bek,  to  join  the  expedition  made  at  the  same  time  by  king 
Baldwin  IV.  from  Sidon  to  the  Bok&’a.*  This  Msmethera  was 
obviously  el-Muncitirah  ; which  name  is  now  also  applied  to  the 
surrounding  district,  Jibbet  el-Mimeitirah.*  We  noticed  here 
no  remains  which  struck  us  as  those  of  a fortress  ; but  the  people 
at  Afka  told  us,  that  on  the  rood  leading  up  out  of  the  head  of 
the  valley  and  over  into  the  BOk&’a  there  is  still  a large  building 
or  castle  in  ruins.*  This  route  into  the  BOkA’a  Burckhardt 
speaks  of  as  still  much  travelletl  by  the  people  of  Kesrawan ; 
who  transport  iron  ore  upon  mules  and  donkeys  from  Shuweir, 
where  there  is  no  wood,  to  the  smelting  furnaces  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  Lebanon,  where  there  is  much  oak.' 

Our  plan  was  to  visit  the  fountains  in  the  head  of  the  valley, 
and  then  pass  on  to  Afka  for  the  night.  But  our  muleteers  h^ 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  stop  for  the  night  at  Mnneitirah ; 
and  began  to  unload  the  am'mals.  Our  servants  joined  with 
them  ; and  the  people  of  the  village  too  supported  them,  declar- 
ing that  Afka  was  now  deserted.  We  went  on  notwithstanding. 
Descending  for  a time  steeply,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  (at 
5.30)  to  the  angle  of  the  valley,  where  the  stream  is  formed.  Here, 
as  near  ’Akhrah,  there  is  a recess,  or  sliallow  cavern,  of  consider- 
able size,  in  the  northern  wall  of  rock,  about  a hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  In  the  back  of  this  recess, 
near  its  top,  is  the  smaller  mouth  of  an  inner  and  deeper  cavern, 
which  seems  to  extend  in  for  some  distance.’  Whether  it  is 


* Lord  Undsor’e  Letters,  4th  edit  p. 
860  »q.  Comp.  BarckK  pp.  25-27. 

* Id  Walpole*!  Travels  In  varioos  coun- 
tries of  the  East,  pp.  802,  808.  CoL 
Squire  was  accompanied  by  Messrs  Leake 
and  Hamilton.  For  el-Munoitirah  be 
writes  JfiUree.  His  Keir  Uftar  is  possibly 
Afka.— This  is  the  most  direct  route  b^ 
tween  Jebeil  and  Ba*albek. 

* Win.  Tyr.  21.  11.  Tncb  in  Zeitv'hr. 
der  morg.  Ges.  IV.  pp.  512,  518.  Ritter 
Erdk.  XVII.  p.  226.  Seo  above,  p.  525. 


* See  Bibl.  Ree.  edit.  1,  VoL  IlL  App. 
p.  195. 

* Whether,  however,  this  is  any  thiaf 
more  than  **  the  small  mined  tower,*  which 
according  to  Burckhardt  gives  uame  to  ths 
tract  Watty  el-Bu^  may  be  doabtfoL 
Trav.  pp.  25,  26. 

* Burckhardt,  p.  27. 

' Seeteeu  was  told,  that  this  cavern  ex« 
tends  for  some  hours  into  the  moontam; 
Reisen  I.  p.  245. 
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natural  or  artificial  we  could  not  determine  ; as  we  had  no  lights 
and  no  means  of  climbing  into  it.  F rom  the  outer  cavern  issues 
the  stream  of  a large  fountain  ; while  just  west  of  it,  at  the  same 
level,  two  other  smaller  streams  burst  from  the  rock ; and  all 
three  rush  down  into  a basin  some  fifty  feet  below,  on  the  de- 
clivity. Across  this  basin  is  thrown  a stone  bridge,  over  which 
the  road  passes.  Immediately  below  the  bridge  are  three  very 
regular  and  beautiful  water-falls  in  succession  ; so  regular,  indeed, 
as  at  once  to  suggest  the  idea  of  their  being,  in  part  at  least,  a 
work  of  art.*  Further  west  another  stream  comes  down  from 
the  same  height  ; but  joins  the  rest  only  below  the  falls.  A 
slight  arrangement  might  easily,  and  perhaps  once  actually  did, 
cause  all  these  streams  to  issue  from  the  cavern. 

A small  ravine  runs  up  southeast  from  the  falls  ; and  down 
this  comes  a stream.  Across  this  rivulet,  directly  opposite  the 
cavern  and  falls,  on  a low  bluff  at  the  end  of  a ridge,  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  ; and  from  beneath  these,  at  the  base 
of  the  bluff,  issues  another  considerable  fountain.  The  walls  of 
the  temple  are  fallen  inwards,  as  if  from  an  earthquake  ; but  the 
prostration  is  so  complete,  and  the  masses  of  masonry  are  so 
much  tom  and  so  strangely  displaced,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  out  the  plan  and  size  of  the  buUding.  There  would  seem 
to  have  l>een,  first,  a large  and  somewhat  irre^lar  platform,  built 
up  apparently  to  secure  a level  space  of  sufficient  size.  On  this 
was  perhaps  a second  platform,  not  much  larger  than  the  temple 
itself,  regularly  and  carefully  built,  and  having  a sort  of  cornice 
or  moulding  along  its  upper  course.  On  this  stood  the  temple  ; 
which  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  a hundred  feet  in  length 
by  fifty  or  more  in  breadth.  The  stones  of  the  whole  structure 
are  the  common  limestone  of  the  region,  many  of  them  large, 
and  some  well  hewn.  A large  and  fine  column  of  Syenite  granite 
is  lying  near  on  the  declivity  ; and  another,  apparently  its  com- 
panion, after  being  mdely  chipped  away  to  half  the  size,  has 
been  removed  to  the  village  of  Afka.  How  these  massive  col- 
umns could  ever  have  been  transported  to  this  high  part  of  "the 
mountain,  is  to  me  a mystery.  Except  these  we  saw  no  columns. 

The  wall  of  the  outer  platform  appears  to  have  been  built 
up  in  front  from  the  base  of  the  bluff.  Here,  at  the  northeast 
angle,  a large  vaulted  passage  runs  up  under  the  platform  ; and 
from  this,  apparently,  the  fountain  alwve  mentioned  once  flowed  ; 
though  it  now  issues  near  by.  Above  this  passage  is  another 
one,  much  smaller,  leading  under  the  ruins  in  the  same  direction. 

‘ Seetzen  regartls  the  falls  as  in  part  ar«  von  Richter  speaks  of  the  whole  as  artifi- 
tificial ; although  the  strata  of  the  lime-  dal ; p.  107. — Both  these  travellers  meo- 
stone  rock,  be  sajs,  are  so  regular,  as  to  tion  ahM  a small  mill  at  tfie  bridge. 
rMemble  masonry ; Reisen  I.  p.  245.  0. 
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On  the  western  wall  of  the  lower  passage  Mr  Barnett  of  Da- 
mascus formerly  found  the  fragment  of  a Greek  inscription  ; of 
which  there  remained  only  the  letters  HEP  JO. 

The  people  said,  that  the  fountains  become  nearly  dry  in 
summer.  The  place  is  now  called  Mugh&rat  Afka,  i.  e.  cavern 
of  Afka. 


In  this  sequestered  recess  we  have  the  main  source  of  the 
river  Adonis  of  the  ancients,  which  entered  the  sea  south  of 
Byblus  (Jebeil);'  now  and  since  the  middle  ages  known  as  the 
Nahr  Ibrahim.’  Here  too  was  the  scene  of  the  ancient  fable  of 


heathen  mythology  respecting  Venus  and  Adonis  ; and  how  the 
latter  being  tom  in  pieces  by  a wild  boar,  his  blood  at  certain 
seasons  was  held  to  tinge  the  current  of  the  river.’  Byblus  was 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Adonis  ; ’ while  on  the  mountain,  at 
Apheca  (Afka),  was  a celebrated  temple  of  Venus.*  The  ruins 
just  described  are  obviously  those  of  this  temple. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Apheca  is  the 
account  of  its  destruction  under  the  emperor  Constantine.  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  it  was  situated  in  the  higher  parts  of  Leb- 
anon ; and  had  been  a school  of  wickedness,  for  all  the  licentious 
and  impure."  Here  were  practised  all  the  enormities  and  guilt 
of  prostitution,  both  male  and  female.  The  emperor  judged 
such  a temple  to  be  unworthy  of  the  light  of  the  sun  ; and  gave 
orders  for  its  utter  overthrow,  with  all  its  wealth  of  offerings. 
This  order  was  executed.  A century'  later  Sozomen  narrates  the 
same  event.’  The  temple  was  at  Apheca  on  Lebanon  and  on 
the  river  Adonis.  But  a legendary  tradition  was  already  at  work. 
According  to  this  writer,  on  a certain  day  and  at  a certain  invo- 
cation, fire  descended  from  the  top  of  Lebanon,  like  a star,  and 
sank  in  the  adjacent  river.  They  called  this  fire  U rania,  a name 
they  gave  to  Venus.  In  the  same  century,  though  apparently 
later,  the  like  tradition,  as  given  by  Zosimus,  had  become  still 
further  expanded.  He  relates,  that  Apheca  lay  midway  between 
Heliopolis  and  Byblus  ; * that  in  it  was  a temple  of  Vmius 


* ^trftbo  16.  2.  19.  p.  755,  tlra  firr^ 

raOrrir  irorofi^f.  Plin.* 

H.  N.  5.  17  V.  20,  “ftumen  Lycos: 
PaliebybloB : flmnen  Adonis.’* 

* Edrisi  par  Jaubert  I.  p.  356. 

' Lucian  de  Syria  Dea  §§  6-8.  Movers 
die  Phdniner  I.  p.  191  sq  — Manndrell 
saw  the  river  stained  tea  surprising  red- 
ness,** in  March  ; wliich  he  supposed  to  be 
occasioned  by  **  a sort  of  minium,  or  red 
earth,  washed  into  the  river  by  the  violence 
of  t^  rain  ;**  March  1 7th.  1 am  not 

aware  Uiat  this  dlscoloratioa  has  ever  been 
further  investigated. 

* Strabo  16.  2.  18.  p.  755,  ^ ftip  aSr 
B^/SXos  • • . Upd  4ort  rev  ’Altiwiies.— > 


Adonis  is  the  Hebrew  Tliammuz,  Ea  8, 
l4.  Sec  Gesen.  Tbesaur.  p.  1507. 

* The  ancients  interpret^  the  name  t 4 
*'A^«uca  from  the  Heb.  pBSt  to  hold,  toan- 
braet ; and  referred  it  to  the  first  or  last 
embrucea  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  EtymoL 
Mag.  art  ’'A^oira.  Movers  Ph6n*  L p. 
192. 

' Euaeb.  Vita  Const.  3.  55,  tw  dirpitpf/cf 
lUpu  rov  Aifidpou  ip  ’A^dicMf 

ns  ^p  o9rs  ttoMosp^at  wSunp  d«eAi* 
<rrotSf  rrA.  See  also  Euaeb.  de  Land. 
Court  o.  6.  Comp,  above,  p.522. 

^ Sozom.  H.  E 1.  5. 

* Zosimus  Hitt  1.  56,  piffw  'HAiairvdAt- 
4s  rt  nd  Bv^Aav. 
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Aphakitis  ; and  near  by  it  a lake,'  around  which  fires  hurst  forth. 
The  water  of  this  lake  had  the  wonderful  property,  that  aU  gifts 
and  ofierings  acceptable  to  the  goddess,  even  the  lightest,  as 
silks,  would  sink  in  it ; while  those  not  acceptable,  even  the 
heaviest,  as  gold  and  silver,  would  swim  upon  the  surface. 

This  mention  of  a lake  has  led  to  the  idea,  that  there  may 
have  been  some  connection  between  the  temple  at  Apheca,  and 
the  lake  Limhn  or  Yemmoneh,  the  only  one  on  Lebanon.’  But 
this  is  next  to  impossible ; for  the  lake  was  near  the  temple ; 
while  Yemm8neh  is  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
several  hours  distant,  with  the  lofty  upper  ridge  of  Lebanon 
between.  It  seems  therefore  more  probable,  that  the  account  of 
Zosimus  was  founded  on  a nascent  popular  legend,  in  which  the 
river  of  Sozomen  had  now  become  a lake  ; just  as  the  star-like 
fire  descending  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  had  now  become 
fire  bursting  out  around  the  lake.  Further  than  this,  the  his- 
torian has  also  interwoven  a popular  legend,  already  mentioned 
by  Seneea  in  the  first  century,  of  a lake  in  Syria,  in  which  heavy 
articles,  as  bricks,  would  not  sink.’  If,  however,  we  still  choose 
to  insist  upon  an  actual  lake  near  the  temple,  there  may  indeed 
have  been  an  artifieial  reservoir,  formed  either  above  the  cascades, 
where  there  is  still  a basin,  or  below  them.’ 

This  fountain  and  temple  have  been  brought  again  into  notice 
only  within  the  present  century.  Col.  Squire  passed  this  way  in 
1802,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  either.*  Seetzen  was  here  in 
1805  ; he  describes  the  cavern  and  the  cascades,  and  mentions 
the  ruins  ; assuming  apparently  the  identity  of  Afka  and 
Apheca.*  Burckhardt  followed  in  1810  ; he  merely  speaks  of 
“ a spring,”  but  saw  no  ruins,  though  he  afterwards  heard  of 
them.’  In  1815  0.  von  Richter  passed  this  way,  and  has  given 
a brief  but  graphic  description  of  the  fountains  and  ruins.*  Since 
that  time  the  place  has  been  visited  by  many  travellers. 

We  stopped  long  in  this  romantic  spot ; and  then  a quarter 
of  an  hour  brought  us  westwards  to  the  village  of  Afka.  It  is 
situated  on  the  upper  terrace,  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm  of  the 
stream,  overagainst  el-Muneitirah ; which  here  bore  E.  N.  E. 
Around  the  v^age  are  groves  of  the  largest  and  noblest  walnut 
trees  we  had  yet  met  with.  Our  tent  was  pitched  on  the  highest 
ground  in  the  village,  a hill ; where  too  is  set  up  the  Syenite 
column  brought  from  the  ruined  temple.  We  were  here  in  full 


* Zodm.  ibid,  ro^ov  Atfunj  rif 

icrlr  rrX, 

* See  aboTe,  p.  548. 

* Seneca  Qniert.  Nat  8.  26,  **  £st  adlmo 
in  Syria  staf^am,  in  quo  natant  laterea, 
et  mergi  projecta  non  poenmt,  licet  graria 
dot** 


* See  genr.  Ritter  XVU.  p.  801  sq. 

* See  abore,  p.  604. 

* Seetzen,  ^ieen  I.  pp.  245,  246. 

^ Borckhardt  p.  25,  aUo  p.  209.  Burok- 
hardt  passed  from  Afka  over  the  moontaia 
to  Zahleh ; see  above,  p.  604. 

* O.  V.  Richter,  pp.  106,  107. 
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view  of  the  cavern  and  water-falls ; and  from  this  point,  the 
chasm,  the  river,  the  cascades,  the  bridge,  the  fountains,  the 
cavern,  the  ruins,  and  the  steep  and  lofty  mountains  rising  above 
them  all,  combined  to  form  a glorious  picture.  We  were  again 
in  a magnificent  amphitheatre  ; not  so  lofty,  nor  so  regular,  nor 
so  desolate,  nor  so  vast,  as  at  the  cedars  ; but  full  of  grandeur 
and  verdure  and  beauty.  The  mountains  around  rise  perhaps 
two  thousand  feet  above  it ; while  those  above  the  cedars  are 
three  thousand  feet.  The  bottom  here  is  more  broken  ; but  is 
cultivated,  rich,  and  fertile.  There  is  no  spot  in  all  my  wander- 
ings, on  which  memory  lingers  with  greater  delight,  tlian  on  the 
sequestered  retreat  and  exceeding  loyeUness  of  Af  ka. 

Both  Seetzen  and  0.  von  Richter  also  speak  of  the  surpass- 
ing beauty  of  the  surroimding  scenery.* 

The  people  of  el-Muneitirah  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  our 
proceeding  further,  by  telling  us  that  Afka  was  deserted.  We 
found  people  enough  there,  however  ; though  they  said  they  had 
return^  only  a few  days  before.  They  are  MetAwileh  ; and  had 
fled  from  their  homes,  some  weeks  ago,  on  account  of  the  con- 
scription. With  their  women  and  children  they  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  wildest  parts  of  the  mountain  ; carrying  with 
them  only  flour,  and  living  there  on  bread  and  water. 

We  heard  here  of  ruins  with  columns  in  the  valley  towards 
’Akhrah,  below  Mejdel ; and  also  of  a large  building  or  castle  on 
the  way  leading  up  back  of  the  fountains  to  the  BilkA’a.* 

Friday,  June  18<A.  Just  west  of  Afka  a spur  runs  out 
from  the  southern  mountain  across  the  terrace  quite  to  the  brink 
of  the  chasm  of  the  stream.  It  is  connected  with  the  mountain 
by  a low  saddle  ; and  spreads  out  on  the  top  to  a tract  of  culti- 
vated table  land  containing  many  acres.  On  this  tract,  it  was 
said,  were  the  ruins  of  another  temple,  which  we  concluded  to 
visit. 

We  took  a guide  from  Afka ; and  setting  off  at  6.30,  climbed 
the  eastern  accuvity  of  this  spur  by  a sharp  and  rough  ascent  on 
the  right  of  our  proper  road,  which  passes  up  southwest  over  the 
saddle.  Keeping  on  west  across  the  table  land,  we  came  at  7.10 
to  its  western  brow,  and  to  the  ruins,  which  are  called  ez-ZawA- 
rib.  They  are  apparently  the  remains  of  two  structures,  both 
very  rude.  One  of  them  may  have  been  a temple,  fronting 
towards  the  west,  and  looking  down  the  great  gorge  by  which 
the  river  breaks  its  way  through  the  lower  rocky  range.  Of  the 
other  building  we  could  make  nothing.  There  are  no  columns. 

We  were  however  rewarded  for  our  detour  by  a magnificent 
view  of  the  great  basin  formed  by  the  two  valleys  from  Akfirah 

* Seetzen  in  Zooh*9  Mon.  Corr.  XIIL  p.  * See  ebore,  p.  604. 

660.  O.  TOO  Kiohter  p.  106 
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and  Afka,  which  were  fully  in  sight ; and  of  the  wild  gorge 
beyond  the  basin  running  down  west.  Here  the  formation 
already  referred  to  was  very  distinct,  viz.  the  chasms  of  the  streams 
below,  with  several  villages  along  them  ; and  then  the  higher 
terraces  on  each  side,  between  these  chasms  and  the  mountains. 
The  valley  from  ’Akhrah  is  Wady  el-Mugheiyireh  ; that  from 
Afka  and  Muneitirah  is  called  Wady  el-Muneitirah  ; and  this 
last  name  is  applied  also  to  the  whole  valley  below  the  junction. 
This  however  is  merely  a local  appellation,  for  it  is  there 
strictly  the  valley  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim ; and  the  name  Wady  el- 
Muneitirah  would  properly  belong  only  to  the  branch  valley  from 
that  place.  On  the  terrace  below  us  on  the  south  of  the  stream, 
was  the  little  village  Laseh,  bearing  northwest,  about  a mile  dis- 
tant ; and  north  of  the  Wady  and  somewhat  further  down,  was 
Kartaba.* 

From  this  spot  we  turned  back,  and  went  E.  S.  E.  for  ten 
minutes,  to  a mound  on  the  southern  brow  of  the  same  table 
land,  called  Dhuhftr  el-Hawa.  Here  the  guide  had  told  us  of 
ruins ; but  they  proved  to  be  merely  a few  rude  stones.  We 
now  at  7.35  turned  our  course  W.  8.  W.  and  descending  from 
the  table  land  joined  the  road  and  our  mules  at  7.45.  Our 
path  continued  in  the  same  direction,  high  along  the  flank  of  the 
mountain  on  our  left,  and  also  high  alwve  L&seh.  Indeed  we 
seemed  here  to  be  on  a second  higher  and  narrower  terrace.  We 
kept  on  ascending  very  gradually  ; and  the  road  was  said  to  lead 
to  ’Ain  el-Hadid.  After  about  an  hour,  at  8.50,  we  quite  un- 
expectedly turned  short  off,  and  began  to  ascend  the  high  and 
very  steep  ridge  on  our  left.  About  half  an  hour  west,  we  could 
^ see  a village  on  the  south  side  of  Nahr  Ibrahim,  called  ’Amhfiz. 
The  ascent  was  long  and  wearisome,  but  not  particularly  diffi- 
cult. It  took  us  fifty  minutes,  till  9.40,  to  reach  the  top.  Here 
we  were  nearly  as  high  as  on  the  ridge  of  yesterday  between  Ard 
'Akltlk  and  ’Akfrrah  ; enow  was  lying  around  us  ; and  Jebel 
Stlnnin  was  now  towering  in  majesty  directly  overagainst  us,  and 
apparently  quite  near. 

Immediately  before  and  below  us  was  a long,  deep,  and 
tolerably  even  valley,  called  Wady  Shebrflh,  belonging  to  the 
basin  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  and  running  up  still  some  distance 
on  our  left.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  into  it  along  a 
steep  ravine,  and  reached  the  bottom  at  10  o’clock.  The  water- 
bed  was  now  dry.  We  followed  it  down,  southwest,  for  half  an 
hour ; when  it  opened  into  the  irregular  and  uneven  basin  of  the 
Nahr  el-Kelb  ; here  it  sweeps  round  to  the  west  and  goes  to  form 
the  northern  branch  of  that  river.  The  basin  is  intersected  by 


* For  tbeae  two  vOlagei  roe  also  Seetzen,  Reisen  L pp.  248,  244. 
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two  other  streams  from  the  two  large  foontains  Neha’  el-’Asal 
and  Neba’  el-Leben,  with  high  plateaus  or  terraces  along  the 
sides  of  each.  At  10.35  the  village  of  Meirfiba  was  about  two 
miles  west  of  us,  on  the  high  terrace  north  of  the  stream.  We 
hero  turned  southeast,  along  the  same  plateau,  into  an  angle  or 
nook  of  the  mountain  ; and  came  at  11  o’clock  to  Neba’  el-’Asal 
(Honey  fountain),  one  of  the  main  sources  of  this  branch  of  the 
Kelb. 

This  is  a considerable  fountain  of  very  cold  water,  bursting 
forth  under  the  very  base  of  the  high  ridge,  which  here  runs  off 
southwest.  The  stream  foams  and  rushes  along  its  channel  with 
a very  rapid  descent.  The  other  great  fountain,  Neba’  el-Leben 
(Milk  fountain),  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  same  ridge,  about 
forty  minutes  fhrther  southwest ; there  being  between  them  a 
low  spur  or  plateau  running  out  from  the  mountain.  The 
streams  from  the  two  fountains  unite  below  ; that  from  Neba’ 
el-Leben  forming  just  above  the  junction  a high  and  noble  cas- 
cade, leaping  over  an  elevated  ledge  of  rock.  The  united  stream 
then  runs  into  the  continuation  of  Wady  Shebrfth,  nearly  oppo- 
site to  Meirffba  ; and  thus  is  formed  the  Nahr  es-Salib,  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Nahr  el-Kolb.  We  crossed  this  branch 
further  on. 

The  scenery  of  this  basin  is  wild,  rocky,  and  desolate  ; with 
little  of  cultivation,  and  at  this  season  no  verdure.  There  are 
here  few  of  the  elements  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  which  exist  in 
such  profosion  at  Afka  and  the  cedars.  The  moimtain  ridges 
which  immediately  surround  the  basin,  are  less  elevated  and 
comparatively  tame. 

Leaving  Neba’  el-’Asal  at  11.10,  we  went  on  about  west; 
and  ascending  to  the  intervening  plateau,  came  at  11.40  to  the 
chasm  of  the  stream  from  Neba’  el-Leben.  This  ohasm  is 
spanned  by  the  famous  natural  bridge ; which,  if  found  elsewhere, 
and  by  itself,  would  excite  astonishment  as  one  of  nature’s 
wonders  ; but  here,  amid  the  vastness  of  the  surrounding  mi^- 
nificence,  it  makes  comparatively  but  a feeble  impression.  The 
traveller,  if  not  upon  the  watch,  might  easily  pass  along  the 
road  and  cross  the  bridge,  without  becoming  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence. It  is  called  Jisr  el-Hajr  (Stone  bridge),  or  sometimes  Jisr 
el-Bughaleh.  A road  from  Zahleh  crosses  it,  leading  to  various 
parts  of  the  coast ; and  the  road  which  we  follow^  from  the 
bridge  to  the  mouth  of  Nahr  el-Kelb,  was  very  direct  and  much 
travelled. 

The  fountain  Neba’  el-Leben  is  a quarter  of  an  hour  higher 
up,  under  the  very  base  of  the  ridge  in  the  southeast.  Like  the 
other  fountain,  it  bursts  forth  at  once  from  under  the  naked  rock, 
without  any  accompaniment  of  trees  or  verdure.  A large  and 
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foaming  stream  comes  rushing  down  from  it ; the  channel  of 
which  is  crossed  in  several  places  by  ridges  and  ledges  of  rock, 
through  which  the  stream  has  worn  its  way  in  a chasm  of  fan- 
tastic features.  Just  above  the  bridge,  one  such  ledge  is  cut 
through  by  a very  narrow  chasm  with  perpendicular  walls. 
Then  follows  a ledge  of  very  considerable  breadth ; the  lower  or 
northwest  part  of  which  is  cut  away  by  the  stream,  as  if  regu- 
larly chisel^  into  almost  architectural  forms,  of  columns,  pilas- 
ters, buttresses,  battlements,  and  the  like.  Over  the  upper  or 
southwestern  part,  the  natural  bridge  remains,  spanning  the  gulf 
below.  Looking  at  it  from  the  south,  the  bridge  presents  the 
appearance  of  a lofty  and  tolerably  regular  circular  arch,  of  not 
less  than  a hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  span,  as  we  judged  ; 
and  from  eighty  to  a hundred  feet  above  the  stream.  The 
breadth  of  the  bridge  (or  roadway)  in  the  narrowest  part  is 
about  one  hundred  feet ; in  some  places  it  is  broader.  The 
thickness  of  the  rock  above  the  arch  is  about  thirty  feet.  On 
the  north  side  the  chasm  is  narrower,  being  about  seventy-five 
feet.  The  arch  does  not  extend  through  under  the  whole 
bridge ; but  on  the  north  the  roof  is  angular  in  the  middle. 
Then  follow,  below  the  bridge,  the  architectural  forms  along  the 
chasm,  not  unlike  a street  of  mighty  ruins.'  The  elevation  of  the 
bridge  above  the  sea  is  given  by  Wildenbruch  at  4926  Paris 
feet ; which  is  higher  than  Ehden.* 

At  this  season  a large  stream  was  foaming  and  dashing 
impetuously  under  the  bridge.  Yet  a canal  of  good  size  is 
carried  off  from  the  fountain  westwards  for  miles,  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.  Mr  Robson,  my  companion,  had  been 
here  in  September,  1846  ; and  at  that  time  the  fountain  was 
small ; the  water  being  all  taken  off  by  canals,  and  the  bed  of 
the  stream  beneath  the  bridge  quite  dry. 

We  had  now  completed  our  visit  to  the  sources  of  the  north- 
ern branch  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  ; and  would  gladly  have  contin- 
ued our  journey  to  the  main  source  of  the  southern  branch,  high 
up  under  the  southwestern  parts  of  Jebel  SQnnin,  above  Biskinta. 
But  we  found,  that  we  could  not  well  accomplish  this  object  and- 
reach  Beirht  the  next  day.  We  therefore  set  our  faces  at  once 
towards  the  latter  city. 

Leaving  the  natural  bridge  at  12.15,  on  a course  W.  S.  W. 
we  almost  immediately  crossed  the  low  ridge,  which  separates 
the  great  basin  of  the  Nahr  es-Salib  from  a smaller  and  shallow 

* Th«  nmnbers  given  in  the  text  are  not  p.  8 : Span  of  the  arch,  163  feet  Elera* 
measurementa ; but  estimates  made  on  the  tion  above  the  stream,  70  to  80  feet, 
■pot,  and  in  which  both  Mr  Robson  and  Width  on  top  (roadway)  120  to  160  feet, 
myself  agreed.— >The  following  are  Mr  Thickness  above  the  arch,  80. 

Thomson's  earlier  me<uurement$,  as  pnb-  * W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  L C* 
Ushed  by  him  in  the  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848| 
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valley  running  southwest  to  the  southern  branch  of  Nahr  el- 
Kelb,  or  Dog  river.  A large  canal  from  Neba’  el-Leben  is 
carried  across  this  water-shed  far  to  the  W.  S.  W.  along  the 
southeastern  side  of  the  gentle  declivity  and  near  its  top.  Our 
road  continued  for  miles  along  the  course  of  this  canal,  some- 
times on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  After  descending 
gradually  for  some  time,  we  struck  across  the  fields  on  our  right, 
by  a short  cut,  to  reach  the  ruins  of  Fukra.  We  came  first,  at 
12.40,  to  the  northernmost,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  square 
tower  standing  on  the  very  water-shed,  and  looking  down,  on  the 
one  side,  into  the  deep  gulf  of  the  Salib  ; and  on  the  other,  into 
the  open  valley  in  which  we  now  were.  It  is  commonly  spoken 
of  as  “ the  castle.”  ' The  top  is  gone,  and  a portion  of  the 
sides  fallen  down.  It  was  built  with  great  solidity  ; some  of  the 
stones  are  five  or  six  feet  long.  The  entrance  is  from  the  east, 
and  leads  to  narrow  passages  within.  There  is  a narrow  spiral 
staircase  leading  to  an  upper  story  ; and  also  to  a small  square 
chamber  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  covered  with  hewn  stones. 
There  is  nothing  vaulted  ; and  the  staircase  also  is  ceiled  with 
large  stones.  The  whole  is  without  mortar. 

On  the  stone  over  the  doorway  is  the  fragment  of  a Greek 
inscription,  containing  the  name  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  Chm- 
dius.  On  one  of  the  large  stones  in  front,  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner, is  another  Inscription  in  large  Greek  letters,  coarsely  cut ; 
but  we  could  make  nothing  of  it.* 

The  construction  of  this  tower  seems  to  exhibit  no  reference 
to  military  purposes  ; and  I am  disposed  to  agree  with  Seetzen 
in  regarding  it  as  a sepulchral  monument.  Near  by  it  is  a well, 
walled  up  with  hewn  stones. 

Just  east  of  the  tower  is  a heap  of  ruins,  apparently  those 
of  a small  temple.  Some  of  the  stones  are  carved,  as  if  once 
belonging  to  cornices,  or  pedestals,  or  the  capitals  of  pilasters. 
A few  rods  south  of  these  remains,  are  sever^  large  sculptured 
stones,  lying  by  themselves. 

The  principal  remains  are  those  of  a large  temple,  five 
minutes  south  of  the  tower.  J ust  west  of  the  tower,  near  the 
top  of  the  water-shed,  begins  a singular  tract  of  the  usual  lime- 
stone rocks,  which  runs  down  S.  S.  E.  beyond  the  road  we  had 
left.  This  tract  is  some  ten  or  twelve  r^s  wide.  The  singu- 
larity is,  that  the  strata  are  perpendicular,  and  have  been  worn 


* Seetzen  beard  for  it  the  name  el-Enb- 
beh  ; Reieen  I.  p.  248  sq. 

* These  inacriptions  were  copied  by 
Seetzen,  Reieen  I.  pp.  248,  249  ; by  0. 
Richter,  pp.  5r)3,  554 ; and  the  last  by  Mr 
Thomson,  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  3.  The 
emperor  referred  to  is  supposed  to  be 


Claudius ; though  Gesenios  understands 
Tiberius ; see  Corpus  luscr.  Grcc  VnL 
III.  Par.  26,  pp.  240,  241,  Noa  4.V25, 
4526.  Geaen.  Notes  on  Burckhaidt,  L p. 
525. — Nothizkg  further  bos  been  nisdo  out 
in  either  inscriptiou. 
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away  by  time  and  weather,  so  as  to  present  vanons  forms  of 
columns,  needles,  blocks,  and  ridges,  separated  by  narrow  clefts, 
chasms,  passages,  little  chambers,  and  recesses  ; the  whole  rising 
up  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  or  more,  and  all  exceedingly  wild 
and  rugged.  It  reminded  me  of  the  celebrated  labyrinth  of 
Adersb^h  in  eastern  Bohemia ; though  in  miniature.  The 
stream  of  water  from  Neba'  el-Leben  strikes  the  eastern  wall  of 
this  tract ; and  finds  its  way  through  some  cleft,  so  as  still  to 
flow  on  westwards  beyond  it.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  rocks  were 
cut  away  for  a space  large  enough  for  the  temple  and  a portion 
of  its  court.  The  walls  of  rock  thus  formed,  served  towards  the 
front  as  sides  of  the  court ; but  the  remaining  part  of  the  court, 
further  east,  was  built  out  with  walls  of  a yellowish  coloured 
limestone,  with  an  entrance  in  front  by  a portico  of  many  col- 
umns, all  from  the  same  kind  of  stone.  Indeed,  the  whole  front 
of  the  court  seems  to  have  been  highly  ornament^.  The  body  of 
the  temple  stood  further  back,  among  the  rocks  ; and  on  a terrace 
higher  than  the  court.  It  was  built  of  the  same  yellowish  lime- 
stone.' The  stones  are  large,  and  were  laid  up  without  cement. 
The  noble  portico  on  the  eastern  fivmt  was  composed  of  either 
four  or  six  large  columns  of  rose-coloured  limestone,  three  feet 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  with  Corinthian  capitals.  From  long 
exposure  these  columns  now  appear  blue  on  the  outside.  The 
temple  we  judged  to  have  been  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet 
long  by  fifty  feet  broad.  But  so  entire  is  the  prostration  and 
confusion,  that  accuracy  is  out  of  the  question.* 

A few  rods  east  of  the  temple,  in  the  open  field,  is  a small 
and  singular  enclosure  of  very  large  hewn  stones ; as  to  which  I 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion,  than  that  it  had  once  been 
a tomb.  It  is  only  fourteen  feet  square  on  the  outside,  without 
a roof,  and  having  an  entrance  on  the  south  side.  The  stones 
of  the  walls  are  from  two  to  three  feet  thick.  One  stone  is 
thirteen  feet  long,  three  feet  broad,  and  twenty-two  inches  thick. 
Another  one  is  not  so  long  ; but  is  four  and  a half  feet  thick. 
There  is  no  ornament  of  any  kind. 

There  are  two  other  enclosures  of  walls,  or  rather  of  founda- 
tions ; of  which  we  could  make  nothing  definitely.  One  of  them 
is  half  way  between  the  tower  and  the  temple.  The  other  is 
south  of  the  temple,  and  beyond  the  road  ; indeed,  we  saw  it 
only  after  we  had  returned  to  the  road.  South  of  the  temple. 


* Seetsen  fpedcB  of  this  stono  as  **  aiiM 
Art  amhrabraaDor  (Kalkfelsen),  welche 
weit  weoiger  fesi,  aber  leichter  zu  bear- 
beiten  ist;"  Roisen  L p.  248.  M.  Oujs 
calls  it  **  a yellowish  sa&tlstone  Kitter 
Erdk.  XVII.  p.  620. 

VoL.  in.— 62 


* 6C.  Qttys  gives  the  following  dimen- 
sions of  the  temple  in  Paris  f^t : Length 
05  ; Breadth  43 ; Stones  8 by  2^  ; The 
conrt,  116  feet  long  by  02  wide.  See 
Kitter  1.  c.  p.  519. 
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and  along  tbe  road,  are  also  the  indefinite  remains  of  a former 
town  of  considerable  extent. 

Seetzen  was  the  first  traveller  to  visit  these  ruins  in  modem 
times  ; and  many  others  have  since  passed  this  way. ' 

Setting  off  from  the  ruins  at  2.30,  we  returned  at  once  to  the 
road,  wliich  was  near  by.  It  passes  on  through  a gap  in  the 
tract  of  -limestone  rocks  ; the  same  formation  being  seen  also  on 
the  left  of  the  road.  We  followed  again  the  canal  from  Neba’ 
el-Lebcn  ; which  keeps  along  high  up  on  the  right  hand  slope. 
In  two  places  we  came  upon  low  spots  in  the  ridge  ; and 
at  both  tbe  canal  is  divided  ; the  water  being  carried  along  on 
both  sides  of  the  ridge,  several  hundred  feet  above  the  valleys  on 
each  side.  The  Salib  w'as  now  flowing  along  its  deep  gulf  nearly 
parallel  to  our  course.  The  road  seemed  much  travelled ; the 
direction  varied  between  W.  S.  W.  and  W.  by  S.  all  the  way  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Dog  river.  At  3.30  we  came  to  the  beginning 
of  the  very  extended  and  straggling  village  of  Mezra’ah,  which 
stretches  along  the  road  for  two  miles  or  more.  At  4 o’clock  a 
village  and  convent  were  on  our  left,  beyond  the  broad  valley,  a 
mile  and  a half  distant ; but  I did  not  learn  the  name.  The 
whole  valley  on  our  left  and  along  our  road  was  under  cultivation, 
with  many  orchards  of  mulberry  trees.  The  heights  of  Sunnin 
were  stUl  ever  in  view,  towering  majestically  ; but  we  were  rap- 
idly leaving  them  behind  us. 

At  4.15  wo  turned  short  to  the  right,  through  another  part 
of  the  village  of  Mezra’ah  ; and  crossing  over  the  low  water- 
shed, soon  began  to  descend  into  the  very  steep,  wild,  and  deep 
gulf  of  the  Nahr  es-Salib.  This  descent  was  a very  formidable 
one  ; being  by  far  the  steepest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  longest, 
that  we  had  yet  encountered.  The  path,  bad  in  itself,  conducted 
us  down  by  short  zigzags  ; and  it  needed  but  little,  at  every 
turn,  to  throw  us  headlong  down  the  declivity.  We  came, 
however,  safely  to  the  bottom  at  4.55  ; and  looking  back  on  onr 
road,  it  seemed  fit  only  for  goats  and  gazelles.  The  river  is  here 
of  considerable  size  ; and  has  a rapid  descent  and  a very  rocky 
bottom,  over  which  it  rolls  loudly  murmuring  and  white  with 
foam.  The  valley  is  very  narrow  ; the  sides  steep  and  often 
precipitous,  very  high,  and  mostly  clothed  with  shrubs  of  stunted 
oak.  The  margin  of  the  stream  is  fringed  with  poplars  and 
plane  trees.  For  the  most  part,  there  is  room  at  the  bottom  only 
for  the  bed  of  the  stream  ; but  where  the  bottom  is  a little 
wider,  it  is  carefully  cultivated,  and  is  here  and  there  occupied 
by  a house.  The  whole  chasm  reminded  me  much  of  the  gorge 
of  the  Lit&ny  between  BiirghQz  and  Belat ; but  it  is  wilder  and 

* Seetzeo,  Reiaen  L p.  248  sq.  O.  t.  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  184S,  p.  3.  Bittar  XVIL 
RicLtcr,  pp.  101,  102.  \V.  M.  XbomsoD  pp.  515-520. 
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deeper  ; the  sides  here  being  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen 
hnndrod  feet  high  ; in  some  parts  certainly  not  less  than  the 
latter  number.  The  stream  alk)  is  larger.' 

We  stopped  for  five  minutes  at  the  bridge.  Here  are  narrow 
patches  of  tillage  on  terraces ; and  there  are  other  patches 
further  down,  with  mulberry  orchards  and  a house  or  two.  The 
bridge  itself  is  narrow,  with  one  large  arch ; and  is  overhung 
with  plane  trees.  There  is  a pretty  view,  looking  up  under  it 
from  the  south  ; the  stream  is  seen  through  the  foliage  dashing 
and  foaming  along  its  steep  descent  beneath  the  bridge.  The 
course  of  the  gulf  is  here  from  E.  N.  E.  to  W.  S.  W. 

We  left  the  bridge  at  5 o’clock.  The  ascent  on  the  other 
side  is  much  less  difficult.  The  path  ascends  obliquely  and  very 
gradually  along  the  steep  side  ; so  that  without  any  great  ap- 
parent rise  of  its  own,  it  comes  to  be  high  over  the  valley  below. 
Near  the  top,  however,  there  is  quite  a steep  ascent  for  some 
distance.  We  reached  the  top  at  5.30  ; having  enjoyed  the 
rather  unusual  phenomenon  of  seeing  the  sun  appear  to  rise  in 
tlfe  west.  Below,  in  the  valley,  it  had  long  been  sunset ; but 
as  we  approached  the  summit,  the  sun  began  again  to  be  seen 
in  the  west,  and  continued  to  rise  apparently,  till  it  became  an 
hour  high  or  more. 

At  5.45  the  village  of  Kulei’&t  was  just  on  our  left.  Our 
road  now  continued  about  W.  by  8.  over  a broad  elevated  tract 
of  uneven  table  land,  very  rocky  and  stony,  and  fuUy  planted 
with  mulberry  trees.  Indeed,  we  hardly  met  with  any  cultivation 
other  than  mulberry  orchards,  until  we  came  quite  near  the 
coast.  At  6 o’clock,  through  an  opening  in  the  lower  mountains, 
we  had  a glimpse  of  the  sea  south  of  Beirftt.  Twenty-five 
minutes  later  we  passed  through  the  village  of  Beiftln.  At  6.40 
we  wound  around  the  great  convent  of  ’Ajeltftn,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  another  singular  region  of  projecting  limestone  rocks. 
They  rise  up  at  irregular  intervals  in  fantastic  forms,  sometimes 
with  architectural  regularity,  resembling  columns,  blocks,  houses, 
towers  both  square  and  round,  castles,  fortresses,  and  the  like  ; 
some  of  them  forty  or  fifty  feet  higL  The  road  passes  through  * 
the  midst  of  them,  in  some  places  by  very  narrow  clefts. 

We  were  now  on  the  lookout  for  a spot  to  encamp  for  the 
night ; but  the  region  was  so  rocky,  and  the  soil  everywhere  so 
stony,  and  given  up  to  mulberry  orchards,  which  were  all  fresh 
ploughed,  that  we  sought  long  in  vain.  At  7.05  we  came  to  the 
western  part  of  the  very  extensive  and  scattered  village  of  'Ajel- 
thn  ; here  were  two  open  public  places,  where  the  turf  had  once 
been  green.  On  one  of  these  we  encamped  for  the  last  time, 
thoroughly  wearied  out  after  a long  day’s  journey. 

' See  aboTe,  pp.  SbC,  887. 
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Saturday,  June  19<A. — We  were  now  in  the  rich  district  of 
Kesrawan,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Maronites.  It  lies  mostly  on  the 
broad  plateau  of  the  mountain,  here  extending  from  the  foot  of 
Srtnnln  to  near  the  coast,  and  everywhere  deeply  gashed  by  the 
chasms  of  the  Dog  river  and  its  deep  branch  valleys.  That  river  is 
the  southern  boundary  of  Kesrawdn.  The  southern  branch  has 
its  source  in  a large  fountain,  Neha’  SQnnIn,  some  distance  above 
Biskinta,  and  under  the  southwestern  flank  of  Jebel  SCnnin.  It 
flows  down  westwards  ; and  is  joined  by  the  northern  branch, 
the  Salib,  below  Shuwcir.  After  their  junction  the  deep  chasm 
cuts  down  through  the  plateau,  first  west,  and  at  last  northwest, 
to  the  sea.  Below  the  junction,  and  about  two  hours  from  the 
sea,  are  situated  the  famous  caves  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  ; being  a 
succession  of  caverns  and  tunnels  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the 
stream,  and  through  which  its  waters  now  flow.* 

The  direction  of  Shuweir  was  pointed  out  to  us  ; it  lies 
south  of  the  Relb,  in  the  basin  of  a valley  running  to  that  river, 
but  was  hidden  from  our  sight  by  a rid^.*  Somewhat  further 
west  Bukfeiya  was  visible,  bearing  south,  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant, as  we  judged. 

The  surface  of  Kesrawdn  is  exceedingly  rocky  and  rugged  ; 
and  we  could  trace  the  outline  and  course  of  the  deeper  chasms. 
The  view  from  our  tent  was  varied  and  fine,  extending  over 
valleys  and  ridges  in  full  cultivation.  Every  spot  where  earth 
can  be  found  or  scraped  together,  is  carefully  tilled.  The  plan- 
tations of  mulberry  trees  are  very  numerous.  We  could  now 
see  many  pines  around  and  before  us  ; though  we  did  not  our- 
selves come  upon  sandstone  until  an  hour  further  on.  The 
villages  are  numerous ; indeed  the  region  towards  the  coast  swarms 
with  them.  The  houses  are  widely  scattered each  house  usually 
standing  by  itself  in  its  own  garden.  This  gives  them  a pleasanter 
aspect ; adds  to  their  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  cheerfulness  ; and 
testifies  that  here  these  Maronites  dwell  in  security  and  quiet, 
far  from  hostile  Druzes  and  marauding  Arabs.  The  open  place 
in  'Ajelttln,  on  which  our  tent  was  pitched,  was  not  unlike  the 
square  of  a rural  village  in  New  England  ; except  that  the  dwel- 
lings were  not  painted,  and  the  church,  the  schoolhouse,  the  country 
tavern,  and  perhaps  the  blacksmith’s  shop,  were  wanting. 

This  was  to  be  my  last  day  of  travel  in  Palestine.  We 
started  at  7 o’clock  ; and  after  five  minutes  had  a splendid  view 


' For  ft  d«0cr!ption  of  these  cftves,  see 
W.  M.  Thomson  in  the  Missiooftry  Herald, 
1S41,  p.  81.  Ritter  XVIL  p.  626  sq. 

* For  the  Tillage  Shuweir,  see  Seetzen, 
Reisen  L p.  255.  For  the  neighbonriog 
Creek  Catbolio  convent,  Mar  Yohanna 
Slmweir,  with  Its  printing-press,  see 


Seetzen  lap.  251  sq.  0.  v.  Richter  p. 
98.  Ritter  X\TT.  p.  766  sq.  Here  Volncy 
resided  for  several  months,  and  has  de- 
ecribed  the  printing  establishment;  Voyage 
n pp  174-184,  corap  1.  p viii.  See  also 
Schuurrer  Biblioth.  Arab,  p 879  sq. 
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of  the  sea,  and  of  the  whole  peninsula  and  city  of  Beirftt.  Our 
course  was  W.  by  S.  and  very  direct,  quite  to  the  bridge  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb ; the  road  gradually  but  continually 
descending  by  a very  stony  and  much  travelled  path.  At  8.10 
was  the  village  of  Bellhneh  ; where  we  began  to  get  nearer  views 
of  the  coast  and  of  the  villages  below  us.  The  great  chasm  of 
the  river  was  seen  on  the  left.  In  a shallow  Wady  or  rather 
plain  on  our  right,  running  to  the  sea,  was  'Ain  Thrah,  com- 
monly pronounced  'Antflrah,  hardly  more  than  half  an  hour 
distant,  bearing  N.  20°  W.'  On  a low  hill  beyond  it,  a little 
more  to  the  left,  was  the  great  convent  M&r  Eli&s  er-Rds,  bearing 
W.  N.  W.  In  a plain  nmning  down  north  of  this  convent,  and 
northwest  of  ’Ain  Tftrah,  was  Zdk  Mdsbah ; and  in  the  next 
valley  beyond  was  Ztik  Mekdyil,  the  chief  village  of  Kesrawdn, 
bearing  N.  W.  by  N.  Before  us,  on  the  high  point  of  a ridge 
projecting  westwards  along  the  north  side  of  the  Kelb,  was  the 
large  convent  of  Deir  Tanneis,  bearing  west.' 

The  road  on  coming  to  this  ridge  divides.  The  great  and 
more  travelled  path  descends  on  the  north  side  into  the  plain  to 
'Ain  Tdrah  ; and  thence  passes  down  to  the  shore  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  so  to  Beirftt.  A more  direct,  but  less 
travelled  path  keeps  along  on  the  southern  brow  of  the  ridge,  and 
descends  to  the  river  above  the  bridge.  We  followed  the  latter. 
At  8.50  the  convent  Deir  Tanneis  was  on  our  right,  looking 
much  like  a fortress.  We  now  began  to  descend,  as  it  seemed, 
into  the  chasm  of  the  river  ; but  on  turning  around  an  angle  on 
the  right,  the  hill  sunk  down  at  once  into  a fine  plain  ; which 
however  is  still  high  above  the  river.  At  9 o’clock  we  were  in 
the  plain  ; and  ten  minutes  later  the  large  village  Zftk  el-Khurdb 
was  close  on  our  right.  We  kept  on  over  the  plain  ; and  came 
suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  the  deep  and  precipitous  chasm  of 
the  Nahr  el-Kelb.  The  descent  was  sharp,  very  steep  and  zig- 
zag, and  as  romantic  and  wild,  perhaps,  as  any  we  had  encoun- 
tered. We  reached  the  bottom  at  9.35  ; followed  down  the  now 
fordable  stream  to  the  modem  bridge,  which  we  crossed  at  9.40 ; 
and  came  to  the  foot  of  the  pass  at  9.45.  Here  we  stopped  to 
examine  again  the  ancient  sculptures  on  .the  rocks.  The  bridge, 
and  the  pass  itself,  as  well  as  the  road  between  them  and  Beirftt, 
have  been  already  suflSciently  described,  in  connection  with  my 
excursion  to  the  spot  in  March.'  Between  the  bridge  and  the 
pass,  there  is  a small  Khdn. 


* For  the  village  and  convent  of  *Antli- 
rab,  see  Burckhardt  pp.  183,  187.  Ritter 
XVII.  p.  757  sq. 

* Burckhardt  says:  “One  hour  from 
*Ant6nih  is  l>eir  Luweiz  Ton  the  way  to 
Beirtt].  Between  it  and  ue  village  Zhk 

VoL.  in.— 52* 


Mekajil  lies  theviBuge  Zftk  Mdsbah,  with 
Deir  Mdr  EluU.  South  of  Deir  Luweis 
half  an  hour  is  the  village  Zdk  el-Khurdb ; 
half  an  hour  east  of  the  latter,  Deir  Tan- 
neis,” Trav.  p.  189. 

’ See  above,  pp.  12,  18. 
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The  rocky  ridge  which  forms  the  south  side  of  the  chasm  of 
the  river,  projects  for  a considerable  distance  into  the  sea.  The 
present  pass,  around  and  over  this  point,  was  cut  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century.  The  road  is  some  six  feet  in  breadth,  inegnlarly 
paved  with  large  uneven  stones  ; on  the  northern  side  quite  steep  ; 
and  at  the  top  about  a htmdr^  feet  above  the  sea.  A more 
ancient  road  crossed  the  point  at  a higher  elevation.  This  is 
still  quite  distinct  on  the  northern  side  ; and  along  it  are  the 
best  preserved  sculptures.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  pass, 
this  earlier  road  cannot  now  be  traced  ; in  consequence,  very 
probably,  of  the  tumbling  down  of  rocks  from  above  in  the  course 
of  many  centuries,  or  as  the  effect  of  earthquakes.  This  ancient 
path  can  now  be  climbed  only  on  foot. 

In  going  from  the  bridge  to  the  foot  of  the  pass,  there  is, 
first,  in  a field  near  the  bridge,  on  the  face  of  a low  rock,  a long 
Arabic  inscription.  The  storms  and  casualties  of  three  centuries 
have  done  their  work  so  effectually,  that  at  present  a large  por- 
tion of  the  inscription  is  defaced  ; and  the  characters  of  the 
remainder  are  so  interwoven  and  complicated,  that  the  best 
Arabic  scholars  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  out  the  sense  of 
the  whole.  Enough  remains  to  show,  that  it  refers  to  a Sultan 
Selim,  probably  the  first  of  that  name,  about  A.  D.  1517,  appar- 
ently as  the  restorer  of  the  bridge.* 

Further  on,  at  the  left,  upon  the  face  of  a rock  by  the  path, 
is  the  Latin  inscription  commemorative  of  the  cutting  through 
of  the  present  road.  It  is  still  quite  distinct ; with  the  excep- 
tion of  a word  or  line  purposely  erased  after  ptr.  I have 
merely  separated  the  words,  which  in  the  original  run  together ; 
and  have  added  dots  to  mark  parts  of  words. 

IMP.  CAES.  M.  AVRELIV8 
ANTONINVS  PIV8  FELIX  AVOVSTVS 
PART.  MAX.  BRIT.  MAX.  GERM.  MAXIMV8 
PONTIFEX  MAXIMV8 
MONTIBVS  INMINENTIBVS 
LICO  FLVMINI  CAESIS  VIAM  DELATAVIT 

PER 

ANTONINIANAM  SVAM> 


* For  a copy  of  the  remains  of  this  in- 
scription by  Blr  Wildenbmch,  see  Mo- 
nathsbericht  d.  Oes.  fur  Krdk.  in  Berlin, 
N.  Folg.  I.  p.  89,  and  Taf.  IV. 

* This  inscription  (as  also  the  following 
one)  has  been  copied  by  Maundrell,  See- 
tzen,  Bnrckhardt,  ^\lUon,  and  others.  The 
copy  in  the  text  ia  that  of  Burckhardt. 
T^  form  delatavit  for  dilniavit  belongs 
probably  to  the  ■tooeoutter.— The  epilheto 


PariJUeuty  BrittaninH*,  and  Ofrmanie¥$, 
belong  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Aareliua 
Antoninus,  who  died  A.  D.  180.  The  lat- 
ter title  was  given  him  after  the  death  of 
Veras,  on  occaaon  of  the  war  with  the 
Marcomanni,  which  ended  in  A.  D.  176. 
We  have  therefore  a cloee  approximation  to 
the  date  of  the  inscription  and  of  the  road ; 
some  ten  years  later  than  the  mscriptiona 
at  AuUa.  Comp.  Hitter  XVll.  p.  530. 
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From  this  inscription  it  appears,  if  all  other  evidence  were 
wanting,  that  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  is  the  river  Lycw  of  the  an- 
cients ; the  wolf  having  given  place  to  the  dog. 

A little  further  towards  the  sea  is  another  brief  Latin  in- 
scription, less  legible.  The  following  is  Seetzen’s  copy  partially 
corrected  : 

INVICTE  IMP. 

ANTONINE  PIE  FELIX  AVG. 

MVLTIS  ANNIS  IMPERA 

In  proceeding  now  to  speak  of  the  tablets  sculptured  on  the 
rocks,  I can  of  course  only  give  the  impressions  made  upon  my 
own  mind  after  two  rather  cursory  examinations.  My  studies 
have  not  been  specially  directed  to  the  field  either  of  Egyp- 
tian or  Assyrian  archasology  ; nor  was  I at  the  time  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  recent  literary  history  of  these  tablets,  to  have 
my  attention  drawn  to  all  the  particulars,  which  stiU  ne^  inves- 
tigation. But  as  both  Lepsius  and  Layard,  leading  discoverers 
in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  had  already  visited  the  spot  and  examined 
the  sculptures  for  themselves,  we  may  well  for  the  present  rest 
in  their  general  conclusions  ; until  the  progress  of  discovery  shall 
throw  more  light  upon  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Nile  and  the 
arrow-headed  characters  of  the  Tigris. 

There  are  nine  tablets  in  all ; of  which  three  have  been 
regarded  as  Egyptian  and  six  as  Assyrian.*  They  occur  at 
different  intervals  upon  the  rocks,  along  the  upper  side  of  the 
most  ancient  road.  There  is  a difference  in  the  size  of  the 
tablets ; but  they  are  all  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  contain 
figures  as  large  as  life.  Some  of  the  tablets  are  surrounded  by  a 
moulding,  more  or  less  ornamented.  Five  of  them  are  square  at 
the  top  ; of  which  at  least  the  three  regarded  as  Egyptian  are 
surmounted  by  an  ornamental  cornice.  The  remaining  four 
tablets  are  rounded  at  the  top  ; and  all  contain  Assyrian  figures. 
In  two  instances  an  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  tablet  stand  side  by 
side,  with  hardly  an  interval  between  them. 

Commencing  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  pass,  the  first  three 
tablets  are  on  the  rocks  adjacent  to  the  present  road,  below  the 
point  where  the  earlier  road  separated  from  it.  The  following  is 
the  order  of  all  the  tablets. 

No.  1.  Egyptian. — Square  at  top  ; no  figure ; apparently  no 
sculpture. 

No.  2.  Assyrian. — Square  at  top ; Assyrian  figure  with 
right  hand  elevated  ; very  much  worn  away  and  indistinct.— 
This  tablet  is  a short  distance  from  No.  1. 

* Layud  sayi  tnen  Anyrian ; which  ii  •peeifies  thiec  Egypthm  tablet! ; Dieoor. 
probably  a dip  of  the  pen;  ai  he  alio  in  Ninereh  and  Babyioo,  p.  211.  n. 
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No.  3.  Assyrian. — Square  at  top ; Assyrian  figure,  indis- 
tinct. A short  space  from  No.  2. 

No.  4.  Assyrian. — Bounded  at  top ; Assyrian  figure,  not 
very  distinct.  This  tablet  is  on  the  ancient  path,  some  distance 
from  No.  3. 

No.  5.  Assyrian,  higher  up  the  ancient  road. — Bounded  at 
top  ; Assyrian  figure,  with  uplifted  arm  ; perhaps  something  in 
the  hand.  • 

No.  6.  Egyptian,  adjacent  to  No.  5. — Square  at  top ; no 
figure  ; apparently  no  sculpture. 

No.  7.  Assyrian,  higher  up  and  alone. — Bounded  at  top  ; 
Assyrian  figure,  with  unified  arm  ; the  most  distinct  of  all. 

No.  8.  Egyptian,  near  the  top  of  the  pass. — Square  at  top  ; 
no  figure  ; apparently  no  sculpture. 

No.  9.  Assyrian,  adjacent  to  No.  8. — Bounded  at  top  ; 
Assyrian  figure,  with  uplifted  arm.  The  whole  figure  and  tablet 
covered  with  a cuneiform  inscription.' 

In  all  the  Assyrian  figures,  so  far  as  they  are  distinguish- 
able, the  left  arm  lies  horizontally  across  the  body,  while 
the  right  arm  is  uplifted.  Each  hand  may  have  held  some- 
thing ; but  this  cannot  now  be  well  made  out  The  position, 
costume,  cap,  and  beard,  so  far  as  they  can  still  be  traced,  have 
a striking  resemblance  to  the  royal  sculptures  disentombed  at 
Nineveh.* 

In  the  comers  of  the  three  Egyptian  tablets,  there  are  holes, 
as  for  metal  cramps ; as  if  a metal  plate  or  marble  tablet, 
perhaps  with  sculptures  or  an  inscription,  had  been  fastened 
within  the  border,  covering  the  interior  sui&ce.  In  that  case, 
the  rock  surface  of  these  three  tablets  was  never  sculptured.  I 
must  here  express  my  assent  to  the  negative  testimony  of  Mr  v. 
Wildenbracb,  in  which  Dr  Eli  Smith  and  consul  Schultz  con- 
curred, that  he  was  able  to  distinguish  on  these  three  tablets 
no  hieroglyphics ; although  he  thought  the  sunken  human  fig- 
ures could  be  recognised.*  1 must  confess,  that  for  myself,  on 
neither  of  my  visits,  although  both  were  made  at  midday  and 
under  a brilliant  sun,  could  I distinguish  either  hieroglyplucs  or 
other  fiigures.*  It  may  be  possible,  however,  that  with  the  sun  in 
another  direction,  with  a different  condition  of  light  and  shade, 
and  less  of  glare,  such  outlines  can  be  traced.  But  then,  how 

t * la  one  of  tlto  pUteo  Uliutnting  hit  * In  Moontbri>.  d.  Geo.  C Erdk.  in  Ber- 
work,  M.  t>6  Soolcy  bao  givon  rather  im>  lin,  None  F.  Bd.  I.  p.  87. 
perfect  repreflentatioao  of  all  the  nine  * Bf.  De  Sanloj  affirms  fhe  aazne  stOI 
tablets.  more  strongly,  in  bis  work ; and  cites 

* See  in  Layard*s  Tolames,  etnedally  alM>  the  like  teotimony  of  M.  Oppert{ 
the  king,  Kluereh  II.  p.  7 [ISJ;  also  Narrative,  11.  pp.  655,  656.  Bat  be  has 
Sennecborib,  Kin.  and  Babylon  p.  150.  since  taken  it  all  back ; see  L*AthenciuB 
CoiDpw  also  the  first  note  in  bisNineTeb,  p.  Frao9ais,  Sept.  1864,  Na  88,  p^  902. 

400.  [304.]  , 
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are  the  cramps  at  the  comers  to  he  accounted  for  ? ‘ At  any  rate, 
1 cannot  hut  think,  that  fancy  has  had  much  to  do  in  making 
out  the  reputed  copies  of  these  Egyptian  tablets. 

Lepsius  has  treated  of  the  Egyptian  tablets  ; once  from  the 
reports  of  others,*  and  again  after  a personal  examination  on  his 
return  from  Egypt  in  November,  1845.*  According  to  him, 
they  all  three  bear  the  cartouche  of  Rameses  II,  the  Sesostris  of 
Herodotus.  They  are  dedicated,  the  middle  one  (No.  5)  to  Ba, 
Helios,  the  highest  Egyptian  god  ; the  southernmost  (No.  8)  to 
the  Theban  .4 mmon  of  Upper  Egypt;  and  the  northernmost 
(No.  1)  to  the  Memphitic  Phtka  of  Lower  Egypt.  Lepsius 
supposes  the  three  tablets  refer  to  different  expeditions. — We 
Icara  from  Herodotus,*  that  the  conqueror  Sesostris,  in  his  expe- 
ditions to  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  left  behind  him  stelce  and 
figures, ‘ as  monuments  of  his  exploits.  These  had  mostly 
already  disappeared  in  the  days  of  the  father  of  history  ; yet  he 
had  lumsclf  seen  some  of  them  in  Palestine  or  Syria,  with  in- 
scriptions.* 

In  like  manner,  Layard  at  first  spoke  of  the  Assyrian  tablets 
on  the  report  of  others ; ’ hut  afterwards,  in  1851,  examined 
them  for  himself  on  his  way  to  Europe  the  second  time.'  He 
regards  them  as  the  work  of  Sennecharib,  the  king  represented 
in  the  rock  sculptures  at  Bavian  and  the  founder  of  the  palace 
at  Konyunjik ; but  the  inscription  is  so  much  injur^,  as 
hitherto  to  hare  defied  transcription.*  Layard  appears  to  regard 
aU  the  Assyrian  sculptures  as  referring  to  ^nnecharih.  It 
seems,  however,  hardly  probable,  that  one  monarch  should  cause 
six  similar  tablets  to  be  executed  on  one  spot,  and  during  one 
expedition.  ’ And  as  not  less  than  five  Assyrian  sovereigns 
invaded  Syria  and  Palestine,  or  passed  through  them  into  Egypt, 
some  of  them  more  than  once,  why  may  not  the  tablets  belong 
to  different  sovereigns,  or  at  least  to  different  expeditions  ? If 
the  highest  tablet  with  the  inscription  (No.  9)  refer  to  Senne- 
charib, why  may  not  the  rest  belong  to  his  predecessors  ? The 
features  and  figures  are  too  indistinct  to  permit  us  to  say  defi- 


' Tt  baa  been  sngmsted,  that  the  cramps 
served  for  hanging  aoors,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  tabkts.  Bnt  nothing  of  the  kind 
is  elsewhere  fonnd ; and  besides^  in  that 
case,  the  cramps  would  have  been  inserted 
on  tbo  borders  of  the  tablets,  and  not 
within  them. 

* Notice  sur  lea  Basreliefs  Egypticns  et 
Persans  dc  Bciriit ; par  B.  Lepsins.  Rome 
1838. 

* Bricff  ana  Aegypten,  etc.  von  K.  Lep- 
sin%  p.  402. 

‘ Udot.  2.  102,  106. 

* Gr.  <rr?}\aif  rivoi. 


* Gr.  ip  ry  UnXxuarlpjf  Svpfp,  e. 

106.  Comp.  Ritter  XVII.  p.  It 

does  not  a(^ar  that  Herodotos  had  ever 
himself  visited  the  monuments  at  the  Dog 
river. 

^ Nineveh,  IL  pp.  144,  182,  400.  a. 
[115,  145,  304.  n.J 

* Diacov.  in  Nln.  and  Bab.  p.  210.  n. 

* Slight  specimens  of  this  inscription, 
which  is  in  the  Assyrian  type  of  cuneiform 
letters;,  are  given  by  WiUenbnich  and  Dr 
Wilson ; see  Monathsber.  L c.  p.  88,  and 
Tuf  ILL  Lands  of  the  Bible,  XL  p. 
412. 
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nitely,  that  they  all  represent  one  and  the  same  person.'  This 
earlier  pass  may  well  have  been  a terror  to  armies  ; and  to  sui^ 
mount  it  succe^ully,  was  an  exploit  not  unnaturally  deemed 
worthy  of  commemoration  by  every  passing  conqueror. 

The  epoch  of  Sesostris  covered  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  before  Christ ; * and  was  three  centuries  earlier  than  the 
accession  of  David.  Sennecharib  is  supposed  to  have  ascended 
the  throne  in  703  B.  C.*  Between  the  tablets  of  the  former 
conqueror  and  those  of  the  latter,  therefore,  there  intervened  a 
period  of  not  less  than  six  centuries.  And  looking  back  from  our 
day,  the  (Assyrian  tablets  have  continued  to  commemorate  the 
, progress  of  the  Assyrian  hosts  for  more  than  five  and  twenty 

centuries ; while  those  of  Egypt,  if  proceeding  fiom  Sesostris, 
have  celebrated  his  prowess  for  thirty-one  centuries.  They  reach 
, back  to  hoary  antiquity,  even  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  J udges  of 

; Israel,  before  Jerusalem  was  known. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  three  Egyptian  tablets  are  square  at 
the  top  ; while  of  the  six  Assyrian,  four  are  rounded  and  two 
are  square.  The  square  form,  therefore,  would  at  first  view 
seem  to  be  the  Egyptian  type  ; and  the  round,  the  Assyrian. 
This  is  quite  striking  where  the  two  are  placed  side  by  side. 
The  suggestion  arose  in  our  minds  while  on  the  spot,  as  it  had 
done  to  others  before  us,*  whether  the  Assyrian  conquerors,  in 
their  “ pride  of  power,”  may  not  have  purposely  defaced  the 
Egyptian  monuments  erected  six  centuries  before,  and  then 
b^tfully  have  caused  their  own  to  be  sculptured  side  by  side 
j with  them.*  The  thought  also  occurred  to  ns,  whether  perhaps 

the  Assyrian  artist  may  not  have  sometimes  facilitated  his  work, 
by  executing  it  within  a former  Egyptian  tablet.  This  might 
I account  for  the  square  form  of  some  now  containing  Assyrian 

figures  ; and,  if  I recollect  aright,  No.  4 especially,  though  now 
rounded,  bears  traces  of  some  such  after-sculpture.  I mention 
this  idea,  without  venturing  to  lay  much  stress  upon  it ; but  it 
1 may  at  least  be  worth  further  examination  upon  the  spot.* 

I * The  ibnowiag  are  the  AasTrian  kings  seem  to  rest  Terj  much  upon  a preposees 

I who  invaded  S>Tta  and  Palestine,  or  passed  sion  of  mind ; see  Ritter  ibid. 

1 throagfa  againk  Egypt : i’ll/,  2 K.  16,  19.  ^ It  has  been  suggested,  tiiat  another 

1 1 Chr.  5,  26,  Tigiath-pileiKT^  2 K.  16,  7~  Egyptian  tablet  once  stood  by  the  side  of 

10.  1 Chr.  6,  26.  2 Chr.  28,  20,  21.  the  Assyrian  tablet  Ko.  7;  and  has  been 

I 8halmane9*T,  2 K.  17,  6-6.  18,  6-11.  destroyed  by  the  falling  away  of  the  rock. 

Bargon^  Is.  20,  1.  Sennecharib.  2 K.  18..  We  noticed  nothing  <3*  the  kind.  Ritter 
18  sq.  2 Chr.  32,  1 sq.  Is.  86,  1 sq.  ib.  p.  544. 

* llis  accession  is  placed  by  Wilkinson  * M.  de  Sanloy  regards  the  two  sqnare 
in  1355  B.  C.  Wilkinson's  Mod.  Egypt  tablets  adjacent  to  As.«yrian  ones,  as  strictly 

I oad  Thebes,  II  p.  428.  belon^ng  to  the  latter,  and  connected 

L * Layurd,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  with  uem ; as  intended,  indeed,  merely  for 

I 614, 620.  Assyrian  i^riptions.  But  in  one  of  aese 

* ijo  Le\4gne  and  Sir  W.  Gcll ; see  cas?s  the  inscription  is  still  extant  npon 
Utter  XVII.  p.  536.  The  reasons  as>  the  Assyrian  fi^re  and  tablet  Nor  does 
signed  by  M.  Gnysaguiust  this  snggcKtion,  tliis  explanation  apply  at  all  to  Na  1, 
appear  to  me  to  be  of  little  weight ; and  which  stands  alone. 
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These  rock  sculptures  were  first  brought  to  notice  in  modem 
times  by  that  acute  observer,  Maundrell,  in  A.  D.  1697.  He 
and  his  party  were  driven  away  by  a violent  storm  of  thunder 
and  rain  ; yet  he  fur  the  first  time  took  note  of  the  more  ancient 
path  and  the  tablets  above  it ; and  evidently  climbed  to  the 
highest  sculptures.  As  he  had  just  visited  and  examined  the 
tombs  and  sepulchral  monuments  along  the  coast  south  of  Tor- 
tosa  ; and  as  Lebanon  is  full  of  sarcophagi ; it  is  no  wonder, 
that  these  figures  seemed  to  Maundrell  to  be  “ perhaps  the 
representation  of  some  persons  buried  hereabouts,  whose  sepul- 
chres might  probably  also  be  discovered  by  the  diligent  obser- 
ver.” ' Maundrell  could  not  know,  that  the  sepulchres  of  those 
‘ persons  ’ were  then  buried  along  with  mighty  Nineveh;  and 
that  after  the  lapse  of  another  century  and  a half,  they  with 
Nineveh  itself  would  be  disinterred. 

Pococke  passed  this  way,  but  hardly  took  notice  of  the 
sculptures.  To  him  they  were  nothing  more  than  “ some  small 
figures  of  men  in  relief,  cut  in  different  compartments,  but  very 
much  defaced  by  time.”  • Niebuhr  went  from  Sidon  to  Tripoly 
by  water.  No  other  traveller  of  note  seems  to  have  taken  this 
route,  until  Seetzen  ; at  least  no  one  has  described  the  tablets.* 

In  the  first  years  of  the  present  century  M.  Guys,  son  of  the 
French  consul  at  Beirftt,  and  afterwards  his  successor,  took  copies 
of  the  sculptures.*  These  in  September,  1805,  he  exhibited  to 
Seetzen  among  others  ; who  briefly  mentions  the  sculptures  in 
his  letters  to  Europe,  and  in  his  journal.’  Burckhardt  passed 
this  way,  and  copi^  the  Latin  inscriptions  ; but  says  not  a word 
of  the  sculptures.*  A cast  of  the  tablet  with  the  inscription. 


* Maundrell  tinder  March  17th:  “We 
obeerved,  in  the  lides  of  the  rock  above 
08,  aereral  tablei  of  figores  carved  ; which 
seemed  to  promifle  something  of  antiquity ; 
to  be  satUded  of  which,  some  of  os  clam- 
bered op  to  the  place,  and  found  ^ere 
some  signs  as  if  the  <^d  way  had  gone  in 
that  region,  before  Antoninos  had  cot  the 
other  more  convenient  passage  a little 
lower.  In  several  places  hereabouts,  we 
saw  strange  antique  figores  of  men,  carve  l 
in  the  natural  mck,  in  mezzo  relievo,  and 
in  highness  equal  to  the  life.  Close  by 
each  figure  was  a table  plained  in  the  side 
of  the  rock,  and  bordered  round  with 
mouldings.  Both  the  effigies  and  the 
tables  appeared  to  have  been  anciently  in- 
scribed oil  over ; hot  the  characters  are 
now  so  defaced,  that  only  the  footsteps  of 
them  were  visible  ; only  there  was  one  of 
the  figures,  that  had  both  its  lineaments 
and  its  inscriptions  entire.**  The  tablet 
thos  described  is  the  highest  of  alL 

* Pooocke  IL  L p.  9^ 


* Volney  resided  for  several  months  in 
the  convent  Mar  Yohanna  at  Showeir ; bot 
seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the 
sculptures.  He  even  confounds  Kahr  es> 
Sallb  with  the  Beirfit  river ; Voyage  II.  p. 
169.  See  above,  p.  616. — Browne  also 
was  here ; but  does  not  speak  of  the 
tablets;  p.  S78. 

* H.  Guys  Relation  d*an  s^joor  k Bey- 
rout  etc.  I.  pp.  254-271.  Ritter  XVII.  p. 
532  —Ritter  has  here  undesignedly  done 
some  injnstico  to  Manndrell,  when  he  says 
it  was  M.  Guys  who  first  discovered  and 
copied,  not  the  lower  sculptures  along  the 
present  road,  which  every  passing  traveller 
must  see,  but  those  higher  up  and  more 
remote  from  the  modern  way.  The  lan- 
gnage  of  Maundrell,  as  quoted  in  a pre- 
ceding note,  is  couclmsive  to  show,  that  he 
discovered  all  the  tablets. 

* Seetzen  in  Zacb's  Mon.  Corr.  180^ 
Bd.  XUI.  p.  549.  Reisen  L p.  235. 

* Tmv.  p.  190. 
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made  by  Mr  Bonomi,  is  now  in  the  Britinh  Museum  ; ' and 
copies  of  the  sculptures  were  obtained  by  M.  Bertou  about 
A.  D.  1838.  On  these  materials  have  mainly  rested  the 
researches  of  archasologists ; except  that  both  Lepsius  and 
Layard  have  since  visited  the  spot,  as  above  related.’ 

At  the  top  of  the  modem  pass,  on  the  side  next  the  water,  is 
a kind  of  pedestal ; near  which  lies  the  fragment  of  a round 
column  with  an  illegible  Latin  inscription.  It  was  apparently'  a 
Boman  milestone.’  But  popular  tradition,  in  accounting  for 
the  present  name  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  ‘ Dog  river,’  relates,  that 
the  image  of  a dog  once  stood  upon  this  pedestal  ; from  which  it 
has  been  thrown  down  into  the  sea.  This  supposed  image  is 
still  pointed  out  below  ; being  a single  rock  just  rising  to  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Here  my  Syrian  journey  was  virtually  at  an  end  ; as  I had 
already  travelled  over  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Beirftt.  Our  horses 
now  became  more  spirited  on  approaching  the  city  ; and  we  did 
not  restrain  them.  Leaving  the  top  of  the  pass  at  10.40,  we 
reached  the  open  place  before  Beirht  at  12.50  ; and  five  minutes 
later  dismounted  at  the  Mission  house.  With  feelings  of  grati- 
tude for  the  protection  of  a kind  Providence,  I repaired  to  my 
former  home  ; and  rejoiced  to  find  all  our  remaining  friends  well. 
Some  of  them  had  already  left  the  city,  and  others  were  preparing 
for  their  summer  flight  to  'Abeih  and  Bhamdfin  on  Lebanon. 

I had  now  travelled  around  the  whole  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
between  the  great  castles  esh-ShOkif  and  el-Husn,  without  having 
anywhere  crossed  its  main  ridge.  The  general  character  of  its 
eastern  declivity,  as  also  of  Anti-Lebanon,  I have  already  de- 
scribed.’ A few  remarks  upon  its  western  slope  may  here  not  be 
out  of  place. 

The  western  dechvity  of  Lebanon  is  much  broader  and  less 
steep  than  the  eastern  ; its  elevation  from  the  base  is  on  this 
side  three  thousand  feet  greater  than  on  the  other.  It  lies  in 
broader  plateaus,  with  a richer  soil  and  far  more  of  cultivation, 
and  teems  with  villages ; while  the  eastern  side  has  almost  none. 
A main  difference  is  in  the  number  and  character  of  the  streams. 
While  on  the  eastern  slope  these  are  comparatively  few  and 
small,  the  western  declivity  is  broken  and  furrowed  by  the  mag- 
nificent basins  and  chasms  of  large  rivers.  In  passing  from  north 
to  south,  I had  now  seen  the  Kebir  in  much  of  its  upper  part ; 
had  crossed  the  rivers  of  'Akkdr  and  ’Arka  and  the  Barid,  near 


* Layftrd's  Nmeveh,  II,  p.  400.  [304.  n,] 

* For  a sumroary  of  the  literary  histoiy 
relating  to  the  sculptureaf  see  Hitter  XVlL 
pp.  631-546. 

* M.  de  Saalcy  copied  some  wordi  of 


this  in.«criptioD  ; Karrat  II.  pp.  650,  651. 
Comp.  S.  Wolcc^  in  Biblic^  Sac.  1643t 

p.  86. 

* See  aboTB,  pp.  546,  547. 
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the  base  of  the  mountain  ; and  had  traversed  the  amphitheatres 
'where  the  Kadlsha,  the  Ibrahim,  and  the  Kelb  have  their  sources, 
high  up  under  the  main  ridge  of  Lebanon.  The  basin  of  the 
Beirht  river  I had  before  viewed  from  Deir  el-Kul’ah and  that 
of  the  D&mhr  from  the  ridge  above  'Abeih.*  The  Auwnly  I had 
crossed  near  the  sea,  and  had  missed  a view  of  its  upper  basin 
only  because  of  the  rain.*  I had  visited  the  Zaherihiy  in  its 
remotest  source  ;*  and  traced  the  Litany  in  its  wildest  chasms.* 
All  these  features  impart  to  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon  a 
character  distinct,  picturesque,  and  remarkable. 

In  my  former  work,  I called  attention  to  the  temples  then 
already  known  on  Lebanon  ; which,  however,  were  at  that  time 
but  six  in  number.*  In  the  present  volume,  likewise,  I have 
often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  temples  scattered,  not  only  on 
Lebanon,  but  also  on  Anti-Lebanon  and  in  the  Bokk'a.’  I had 
now  myself  visited  the  remains  of  no  less  than  thirteen  such 
temples  ; only  one  of  which  was  among  the  six  above  referred 
to  as  known.  This  enumeration  does  9ot  include  the  ruins  of 
Ba’albek,  nor  the  rude  remains  at  Kol’at  Bustra  and  Zawhrib.' 
We  heard  of  several  others  ; and  in  all  probability  there  are  yet 
many  more  to  be  discovered. 


On  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  22d,  my  friends  accompanied 
me  to  the  steamer,  which  was  to  leave  for  Smyrna.  After  some 
tergiversation  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  I received  permission  to 
spend  the  quarantine  at  the  latter  place  on  board  of  the  steamer  ; 
an  arrangement  granted  only  to  three  passengers  on  each  trip, 
and  greatly  to  be  preferred  on  the  score  of  comfort,  as  well  as  of 
expense.  That  evening  my  eyes  lingered  for  the  last  time  Ujion 
the  receding  summits  of  that  goodly  mountain,  Lebanon.  The 
steamer  called,  as  before,  at  Lamaka  and  Rhodes  ; but,  being 
now  in  quarantine,,  as  coming  from  Beirht,  we  could  not  land. 
We  reached  Smyrna  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  Our 
quarantine  of  five  days,  in  the  occidental  mode  of  reckoning, 
would  have  lasted  till  the  same  hour  on  the  following  Thursd.ay. 
But  according  to  the  oriental  rule,  we  were  let  out  at  sunrise  on 
Wednesday  morning  ; having  actually  been  in  quarantine  only 
three  whole  days  and  small  portions  of  two  others.  This  well 


' See  ebore,  p.  15. 

* Ibid.  p.  20. 

* Ibid  pp.  S6,  40. 

* Ibid.  p.  45. 

* Ibid.  pp.  886,  421-424. 

* See  Vol  II.  ^ 493.  [Ui.  441.] 

^ See  above,  pp.  432,  438,  etc. 

* The  following  !b  the  lift:  Deir  el- 

VOL.  m.— 63 


K5l'ah,  see  above,  p.  15  eq.  Hibbdnveh, 
p.  417;  Neby  Sufa,  p.  426;  'Aiha.  p. 
433 ; K&kbleh,  p.  4^ ; Deir  el-*A&huvir, 
p.  437;  el-Fyeh,  p.  476;  el-Kefr,  478; 
Mejdel  *Anjar,  p.  493  eq. ; Deir  el  Gbtix.il, 
p.  ^1;  Nahle^  p.  529;  Afka,  p.  605; 
Fukra,  p.  612. 
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illustrates  the  three  days,  during  which  our  Lord  is  related  to 
have  lain  in  the  sepulchre. 

The  families  of  Messrs  Biggs  and  Benjamin  had  retired  for 
the  summer  fi»m  Smyrna  to  the  pleasant  village  of  Boumabat, 
northeast  of  the  city.  I now  feund  a home  in  the  family  of  the 
latter  ; and  well  it  was  for  me,  that  kind  fiiends  and  careful 
attention  were  at  hand.  On  Monday  evening  I had  felt  feverish 
on  board  the  steamer ; hut  it  pas^  away,  and  1 thought  no 
more  of  it.  During  Wednesday  night,  however,  the  fever  re- 
turned, as  a tertian,  with  great  violence  ; and  left  me  prostrated. 
Dr  Wood,  the  Frank  physician,  prescribed  large  doses  of  quinine  ; 
and  the  effect  was  such,  that  there  was  afterwards  but  little 
recurrence  of  the  fever.  On  Monday,  July  5th,  by  advice  of  the 
physician,  though  still  quite  weak,  I embark^  in  the  regular 
steamer  for  Trieste. 

The  next  year,  1853,  Messrs  Biggs  and  Benjamin  removed 
to  Constantinople,  as  a more  eligible  position  for  the  printing 
establishment  of  the  Mission.  There,  in  January  1855,  lUr 
Benjamin  was  called  to  his  rest.  He  fell  a victim  to  typhus  feve*. 
He  was  a man  amiable  in  character  and  pleasing  in  address ; 
an  able,  faithful,  and  devoted  labourer  in  the  missionary  work.* 

We  lay  twenty-four  hours  at  Syra ; and  thus  fulfilled  om 
quarantine  between  Asia  and  Europe.  The  further  voyage  was 
without  any  special  incident.  Being  in  a slow  vessel,  we  did 
not  arrive  at  Trieste  until  the  following  Monday  at  noon.  I 
secured  a place  for  the  next  day  in  the  diligence  for  Laibach,  then 
the  southern  termination  of  the  railway ; and  on  repairing  to  the 
ofSce  on  Tuesday  to  take  my  seat,  whom  should  I encounter  in 
the  same  vehicle,  but  my  friend  Mr  W.  Dickson  of  Edinburgh, 
whom  I had  met  two  months  before  at  Nabulus  ? ’ He  had  arrived 
the  preceding  evening  in  the  steamer  from  Alexandria.  We 
continued  together  next  day  upon  the  railway,  through  all  the 
splendid  Alpine  scenery  along  the  Save  and  the  Sann,  as  far  as 
to  Brack.  There  I left  the  cars,  and  rested  for  a day.  The 
next  evening  I took  the  malle  poate  for  Salzburg,  through  a 
beautiful  region  of  country  ; and  reached  that  city  very  early  on 
Saturday,  July  17th.  I found  there  my  family,  residing  tem- 
porarily in  the  charming  park  of  Aigen.  In  tliis  quiet  retreat, 
and  in  journeying  amid  the  magnificence  of  the  Austrian  Alps, 
my  health  was  speedily  and  firmly  restored. 

On  the  8th  of  October  we  embarked  at  Bremen  on  board  the 
steamer  for  New  York ; left  Southampton  on  the  13  th ; and 
arrived  at  New  York,  Oct.  27th,  1852. 

* Mr  Benjmmin  died  Jantutry  27th  Misuonary  Herald  for  the  month  of  Kayy 
1855.  An  obitoaiy  notice  of  him,  with  a 1855,  p.  142  aq. 
brief  account  of  hia  life,  ia  given  in  the  * Sm  above,  p.  800. 
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Note  I. — Page  10. 

Commerce  or  Beiritt. — The  following  statement  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports at  Beirut  in  A.  D.  1853,  in  the  vessels  of  different  nations,  was 
obtained  for  Dr  Smith  by  Mr  Tabit,  the  intelligent  dragoman  of  the 
British  consnlate. 


IMPOSTS. 


V«0Mla. 

Loaded. 

Emptj. 

Aostriftn, 

86 

1 

American, 

1 

2 

French, 

68 

6 

Jemnalem, 

6 

1 . 

Greek, 

9 

16 

Englie^ 

62 

2 . 

NorwegUn, 

1 

1 

Dutch, 

1 

. 

Rum!  an, 

1 

1 

Sardinian, 

8 

. 

Tuscan, 

1 

Turkish, 

86 

48  . 

Vila*  or  Oirsoeo. 
Francs  6,648,231 
. 26,000 

8,276,167 
. 92,042 

162370 
6,803,212 
6,760 

. 68,126 

750,400 

67,009 

1,627,000 


Total  219  72 


Franca  19,607,296 


Dnrmg  the  same  year  the  imports  at  Aufpo  were  about  20,000,000  fr. 


KXPOBTS. 


Tessda 

Loaded. 

Empty. 

Teloe  oT  Ouyoea 

Austrian, 

29 

7 

Franca  6,466,719 

American, 

1 

2 . 

. . . 120,000 

French, 

26 

88 

. . . 1,749,875 

Jerusalem, 

8 

4 . 

273,900 

Greek, 

7 

17 

. . . 63,967 

. . . 1,382,426 

F.ngHah^ 

Korwegian, 

65 

2 

... 

Dutch, 

Russian, 

1 

1 . 

8,887 

Sardinian, 

8 

6 . 

. . . 80,760 

Tuscan, 

1 

. . . 193,760 

Tuikisb, 

27 

81  . 

. . . 1,117,760 

168 

127 

• • Francs  10,345,968 
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Notk  II. — Page  91. 

Itinkrart  prom  ’Akka  to  Ttre. — The  following  Itinerary  is  that 
of  the  late  Capt.  Newbold  in  1845  ; and  is  copied  with  some  abridge- 
ment from  an  article  by  him  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  Vol.  XII.  p.  359-361.  Taken  in  connection  with  onr  route 
between  Tyre  and  BeiriU,  and  the  Itinerary  of  Dr  Smith  from  'Akka  to 
Yufa  in  Note  XL,  at  the  end  of  Vol.  II,  it  completes  a full  Itinerary 
between  Beirflt  and  Y&fa. 


Routt  from  'Akka  to  Tyrt. 


From  ’Akka  along  the  plain  : 

Jeza&r’s  aqueduct  crosses  the  road 

Semtrieh,  with  gardens  and  fig  orchards,  .... 

Ancient  foundations,  gardens, 

Birulet  of  el-MabshOk,  stone  causeway,  .... 
ez-Zib  (Bcdippa),  I m.  on  left,  near  the  sea,  .... 
el-Bussah,  a mile  on  right,  on  flank  of  promontory,  . 

'Ain  el-Musheirifeh,  south  of  R&s  en-N&kbrah, 

Foot  of  en-Nkkhrah,  . . . . . 

Top  of  promontory, 

Bottom  of  first  steep  descent 

Descent  more  gradual  to  rivulet,  with  Roman  bridge,  . 

Bottom  of  second  descent, 

Khdn  and  village  en-N&kdrah,  village  on  right. 

Along  the  plain  to  'Ain  Iskanderiy^  (Alezandmschen^,  with 
massive  ruins.  Just  beyond  begins  the  ascent  of  R&s  el- 
Abyad  (Promontorium  Album),  .... 

Top  of  ascent ; Kol'at  Shema’  on  right,  .... 

Bottom  of  descent,  ....... 

Rivulet  of  IVady  el-’Azziyeh  ; foundations  of  an  ancient  site; 

village  el-Mansdry  on  right, 

Rds  el-’ Am 

Tyre, 


.20 

.45 

.15 

.25 

.35 

.45 

.10 

.09 

.08 

.12 

.16 

.15 

.15 


1.10 

.20 

.12 


.15 

1.06 

1. 


Total  aS3 

General  course  from  ’Akka  to  RAs  el-’ Ain,  N.  10°  E. 

“ “ “ Ras  el-’ Ain  to  Tyre,  N.  15°  W. 


Note  III. — Page  92. 

Statistics  op  thr  Province  op  ’Akka. — The  following  statistics  of 
the  province  of  ’Akka,  comprising  eight  districts,  were  obtained  for  ns 
by  Mr  Jirjis  Jem&l,  American  consular  agent  in  ’Akka;  see  Text 
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1.  Villayn. 

Tbe  SAhil,  Jebel,  and  SbAghfir,  ....  88 

Shefa  'Omar,  ...  i ...  18 

Nazareth,  .......  25 

Tibertaa,  26 

'Atilt  and  Haifa,  . . . ' . . . 42 

Safod,  . . . . . ...  .11 


100 


2.  Popvlatitm ; 

Number  of  MaXeo. 

IfosL  and  Dmz. 

Chr.  and  Jewa 

*Akk«,  tbe  city,  • 

. . 2878 

793 

Distr. 

of  Shftghfir,  , 

2795 

762 

44 

the  SAhil,  . 

. . 2077 

644 

U 

the  Jebel,  • 

. . 2081 

544 

44 

Shefa  *Omar,  . 

. . 2767 

768 

41 

Atlit  and  Haifa,  • 

6184 

588 

U 

Nazareth, 

. . 8018 

1915 

Tiberias,  . 

. . 8521 

691 

44 

Safed, 

. 8612 

942 

28428 

7642 

7642 

Total  86,070 


8.  Toit*  of  Oxen, 


The  S&hil,  Jebel,  and  ShAghfir,  • 

1600 

Shefa  'Omar,  . . . . ' 

, , 

. 700 

Nazareth,  . « . . . 

, , 

900 

Tiberias,  . . . . 

, , 

. 900 

'Atlit  and  Haifa,  . . . 

, * 

1200 

Sofed, 

• 

700 

Total 

5900 

4.  Tasut  in  Money. 

On  Property. 

On  PenonSs 

The  S4h3,  incL  'Akko,  . . Piastres 

172218.01 

26760.27 

Shdghdr,  . • . a 

206642.21 

24323.18 

The  Jebel, 

122936.26 

2794a02 

Shefa  'Omar, 

287071.05 

88988.05 

Atlit  and  Haifa,  . 

299964.16 

77126.23 

Nazareth,  . • « : 

205774.08 

66716.20 

Tiberias, 

88826.04 

69282.23 

Sofed,  .... 

156497.15 

49686.28 

1488926.11 

869813.21 

1488925.11 

1858788.82 

From  cnstoms,  excize,  rente,  and  Tillages  formed,  1857850. 

Total : Piastres  8.216.588.82 

Voi.  m.— 53* 
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5.  Taxa  in  Produce.  (Incomplete.) 


WbesL 

Barlsy. 

TbeSAhn, 

. 

KBo.  6673) 

KBo.  12980 

The  Jebe],  . 

a • . 

6126 

8726 

SbaghAr, 

, , 

8936 

7546 

Noxaret^  • 

a • • 

6129 

25106 

Safed, 

, , 

2200 

4290 

Tiberiaa,  . 

• a • 

9490t 

14212 

Atilt  and  Haifa,  . 

8041 

8179 

Shefa  *Obuut, 

• • • 

8421 

14146 

In  the  proT.  ) Um  el-Fahm,  • 

1100 

of  N&bnloa.  ) el-Munusoi,  . 

282 

Total: 

Kilo.  63469 

95186 

6.  Prodwte  of  Agriculture,  etc. 


Wheat,  . . 

Barley,  . . 

MiUe^ 

Beans, 

LentUes, 

Huramos,  (chick  peas,) 
Castor  oil  beans. 
Sesame,  . , 

Cotton, 

Oil, 

Wool, 

Tobacco^  , 

Silk, 

Kersenno,  (Tetehes), 


Kilo. 


1.500.000  at 
600.000  “ 
400.000  “ 
60.000  “ 
20.000  “ 
10.000  “ 
1.600  “ 
Okes  200.000  “ 
Knnttn  2.600  “ 
6.000  « 
100  “ 
750  “ 
800  “ 


12)  Piastreo. 
7 “ 


7 

7 “ 

8 “ 
10 

13  “ 

It  “ 

760  “ 

650  “ 

750  “ 

1000  “ 

100  “ 


7.  Motb,  Churcha,  etc. 

Moele.  In  ’Akka  lix;  in  Haifa  Ueo  ; in  Safwl  three  ; in  Tiberias  two  ; in 
Nazareth,  Tershlha,  and  ez-Zib,  each  one.  In  every  village  there  is  a honsa 
used  as  a meek. 

Oreeh  Churchee.  There  is  one  Greek  church  in  each  of  the  following 
jilaces:  ’Akka,  Haifa,  Nazareth,  Tiberias,  Kefr  Y&sif,  el-Mekr,  el-Birweli, 
Sha’b,  ’Abilin,  Sukhnin,  el-Bussah,  er-R^eh,  Tershiha,  el-Bukei’a,  Kefi- 
Snmei’a,  el-Baneb,  Abu  SinOn,  er-Reineh.  In  aR  18. 

Greelc- Catholic  Churchee.  There  is  one  Greek-Catholic  church  in  each  of 
the  following  places : ’Akka,  Haifa,  Shefa  ’Omar,  Nazaretl^  Tiberias,  el-Mekr, 
cd-D4m6n,  ’Abilin,  Sukhnin,  ’Arribeh,  ’Ailibun,  Deir  Hwna,  Tur’in,  cl- 
Mughilr,  er-R&meb,  Suhmuta,  Puts,  Tershiha,  ^’lia,  ’Asfieh,  Safed.  In 
all  21. 

Maronite  Churchee.  In  ’Akka  one  ; in  Nazareth  one. 

Frank  Latin  Churchee.  In  ’Akka  one;  in  H.nifa  one;  in  Tiberias  one. — 
Frank  Contenie  in  ’Akka,  Nazareth,  and  on  Carmel. 

Jaeieh  Synagoguee.  Of  these  there  is  one  in  each  of  the  following  places: 
’Akka,  Haifa,  l^berios,  Safed,  el-Bokei’a.  In  all  6. 
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Note  IV.— Pages  167,  185,  208. 

The  Ttkoposon  and  certain  Remains  in  Jerusalem. — The  letter 
of  the  Rev.  George  B.  Whiting,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts, 
was  published  in  full  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  94-96  ; also  in 
German  by  Rodiger,  Zeitscbr.  der  morgenl.  Ges.  II.  p.  231  sq.  Mr 
Whiting  was  for  several  years  a resident  in  the  Holy  City ; and  his 
judgment  is  entitled  to  great  weight.  I insert  here  the  greater  part  of 
the  letter,  as  having  a direct  bearing  upon  several  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed in  the  text. 


“ 'Aheih  in  Lebanon,  Aug.  22,  1847 

“ Mr  DEAR  Sir  : — A few  months  ago  I read  with  deep  interest  your 
two  articles  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (1846)  on  the  Topography  of 
Jerusalem.  Being  then  about  to  visit  the  Holy  City,  I resolved  to 
examine  anew  some  points,  on  which  much  stress  is  laid,  in  respect  to 
the  Tyropoeon  valley  and  the  course  of  the  second  wall. 

“ One  of  these  points,  and  perhaps  the  most  plausible,  is  the  alleged 
fact,  that  along  the  street  running  eastward  from  the  Yifa  gate,  at  the 
northern  base  of  Mount  Zion,  where  yon  find  the  commencement  of  the 
Tyropoeon,  there  are  no  traces  of  a valley  to  be  found  ; and  that  the 
street  called  Harat  en-NusAra,  or  ‘ Christian  street,’  which  leads  out  of 
the  street  last  named  towards  the  north,  is  perfectly  level.  Now,  it 
mast  be  conceded,  that  this  ‘ Christian  street  ’ is,  at  the  point  where  it 
leaves  the  other  (the  Y4fa  gate  street),  nearly  or  quite  level ; and  yet, 
as  you  go  northwards,  there  certainly  is  a gradual  ascent  through 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  street. 

“ But  a more  conclusive  answer  to  the  argument  is  the  fact,  that 
there  is  undoubtedly  a large  accumulation  of  rubbish  all  along  the 
northern  base  of  Zion,  by  which  the  old  valley  has  been  filled  up.  This 
fact  is  not  only  rendered  extremely  probable  by  the  existence  of  a great 
depth  of  rubbish  and  old  buildings  on  all  the  northern  parts  of  Zion,  as 
was  found  to  be  the  case  in  digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  English 
church,  and  for  those  of  the  barracks  erected  by  Ibrahim  Pasha ; but  it 
is  now  proved  by  excavations  actually  made  at  different  points  in  the 
valley  itself.  So  that  the  argument  upon  the  present  level  appearance 
of  the  ground  in  question,  is  literally  an  argument  resting  upon  rubbisL 
It  has  no  solid  foundation. 

“ While  walking  in  company  with  the  la^e  Prof.  Fiske,  through  the 
enclosure  once  occupied  by  the  great  palace  or  hospital  of  the  knights 
of  St.  John,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a large  heap  of  rubbish 
freshly  thrown  up,  lying  near  by  the  little  Greek  church  in  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  enclosure.  On  entering  the  yard  of  this  church,  we 
found  people  digging  for  foundations,  on  which  to  erect  additional  build- 
ings. They  hi^  already  excavated  to  the  depth  of  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  as  we  estimated,  through  nothing  hut  rubbish ; and  bad  just 
then  come  upon  the  top  of  a vaults  room,  the  depth  of  which  could  not 
yet  be  seen.  The  men  said  it  was  understood  there  was  an  ancient 
chapel  there,  long  since  buried  beneath  the  ruins  and  rubbish  of  other 
buildings.  Wbemer  the  vaulted  room,  the  top  of  which  we  saw,  was  the 
said  chapel  or  not  j or  whether  it  belonged  to  the  first,  or  the  second,  or 
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the  third  Rtory  of  a structure  long  since  buried  and  lost,  we  of  course 
could  not  tell.  But  supposing  it  to  have  been  on  the  first  or  lower 
story,  the  original  foundations  must  have  been  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
feet  below  the  present  surface.  They  may  have  been  much  deeper  than 
that.  Now  this  spot  is  within  a few  yards  of  the  Y^fa  gate  street; 
precisely  where,  on  your  theory,  we  should  look  for  the  Tyropoeon  valley 
filled  up  with  rabbit.  I need  not  tell  you,  how  much  we  were  interested 
in  this  discovery. 

" I proceed  to  mention  another  fact  of  the  same  sort.  On  this  same 
Y&fa  gate  street,  at  a point  further  up  towards  the  gate,  a large  new 
building  has  recently  been  erected.  It  stands  opposite  the  castle,  on  the 
comer  of  the  street  leading  north  from  the  main  street  towards  the 
Latin  convent.  Of  course,  then,  this  building  stands  directly  over  the 
bed  of  your  Tyropoeon  valley ; and  here  also  we  should  look  for  a con- 
siderable accumulation  of  rubbish.  I inquired  of  a European  mer- 
chant, who  occupies  a part  of  the  building,  and  who  said  he  was  present 
when  it  was  erected,  whether  in  digging  to  lay  the  foundations  much 
depth  of  rabbish  was  found.  ‘ A very  great  depth,’  he  replied.  ‘ How 
deep  do  you  think  the  excavations  were  f ’ ' Oh,  I don’t  Imow,’  he  said, 
but  very  deep.  Look  at  the  height  of  that  castle  wall ; the  depth  of 
our  excavations  was  equal  to  that.’  The  part  of  the  castle  wall  to 
which  he  pointed,  cannot  be  less  than  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  ‘ Are  you 
sure,’  I said,  ‘your  foundations  were  so  deep?’  ‘ Yes,’  he  answered 
with  confidence,  ‘ quite  as  deep  as  the  height  of  that  wall’ 

“ Our  English  friends  in  Jerusalem,  like  ourselves,  were  much  inter- 
ested in  these  facts ; and  rerarded  them  as  proving  beyond  all  contro- 
versy, that  there  was  formerly  a deep  valley  or  ravine  along  the  course 
of  this  street. 

“ Much  has  been  said  about  some  supposed  ancient  remains,  near  the 
comer  formed  by  the  Y&fa  gate  street  and  the  street  running  north 
through  the  bazars ; as  also  about  a supposed  ‘ pier  of  an  ancient  gate- 
way,’ in  the  open  grounds  on  the  west  of  the  bazars.  Both  of  these 
points  I took  some  pains  to  examine,  in  company  with  Prof.  Fiske.  The 
remains  first  mentioned  are  nothing  mbre  nor  less  than  a square  comer, 
in  a good  state  of  preservation,  of  the  celebrated  palace  of  the  knights 
of  St  John.  You  may  recollect  a row  of  arches,  almost  entire,  along 
the  north  side  of  the  Y&fa  gate  street,  extending  from  near  the  bazars 
almost  up  to  the  ‘ Christian  street.’  This  row  of  arches,  I believe  it  is 
on  all  hands  admitted,  belongs  to  the  crasades,  and  evidently  formed  the 
south  basement  of  the  great  palace  of  the  knighta  The  square  comer 
alluded  to,  is  a continuation,  or,  more  correctly,  the  termination  of  this 
row  of  archea  It  is  exactly  on  a line  with  them,  and  built  in  the  very 
same  style ; the  stones  being  of  the  same  shape  and  size  with  those  of 
the  arches  and  buttressea 

“ Looking  northward  from  this  comer  of  the  old  palace,  we  noticed 
exactly  in  a line  with  the  eastern  face  of  it,  and  about  midway  between 
it  and  the  north  side  of  the  palace  enclosure,  Mr  Williams’  ‘ pier  of  a 
gateway,’  which  he  says  is  in  its  style  of  architecture  dificrent  from  any 
thing  he  had  seen  in  Jerusalem,  and,  as  he  thinks,  of  high  antiquity. 
Now  had  he  carefully  compared  this  relic  with  the  row  of  arches  above 
mentioned,  he  would  have  found,  that  the  style  of  architecture  is  pre- 
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cisely  the  same  in  both.  Even  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  stones 
are  the  same  in  both.  The  stones  are  mostly  of  an  oblong  form,  three 
or  four  feet  in  length,  and  perhaps  a little  less  than  two  feet  in  breadth 
and  thickness.  And  further,  if  he  had  looked  from  the  top  of  the  comer, 
already  described,  across  the  open  ground  to  this  ‘ pier  of  a gateway,’ 
he  would  have  been  satisfied,  that  both  the  ' pier’  and  the  comer  are  part 
and  parcel  of  one  and  the  same  building,  and  that  the  old  palace  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John.  I think  you  have  suggested,  that  this  was  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  said  palace ; and  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one,  who  care- 
fully compares  the  several  remains  now  alluded  to,  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  t^t  such  is  the  fact. 

Most  truly  yours, 

G.  B.  Whitwo. 


Note  V. — Page  384 

Druze  Letter  or  PBOTSCTio!f. — The  following  is  a translation  of 
the  letter  given  us  by  the  chief  Draze  Sheikh  residing  in  Hasbeiya,  di- 
rected to  the  marauding  party  of  Druzes  stationed  near  B&nifls. 

“ To  their  Ezoellenoies  the  respected  Sheikhs  of  the  Shdf,  now  in 
these  parts;  may  God  most  High  preserve  them. 

“ First,  the  multiplication  of  abundant  longings  to  behold  yon  in 
prosperity  and  health.  And  then,  we  inform  you  that  our  friend,  Mr 
Thomson,  is  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  to  visit 
certain  places ; and  it  is  expect^  of  yon,  that  no  one  will  interfere  with 
him,  or  stand  in  his  way.  Further,  you  need  not  that  we  should  insist 
in  this  matter.  May  your  lives  he  long. 

Your  sincero  friend, 

McnaMMsn  Keis.  (L.  S.) 

» Sha’Un  6,  1268.  [Hay  24,  1852.]  * 
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L FROM  BEIRCT  to  ’AKKA. 
(SEC.  n.) 

WITH  HORSES. 

Gencrsl  rate  of  TraTel,  S Eog.  M.  the  honr. 


M<mday,  Apnim,  1852. 


From  BeirOt 

H.  u. 

1.  Nahr  GbQdlr, 

1 05 

2.  Khan  Khulda, 

1 

8.  el-Qhfifr, 

20 

4.  Kahr  D4m5r,  mouth. 

1 

6.  Neby  Y5nas,  el-Jiyeh, 

1 10 
Total  4 36 

Tue$da^^  April  6<A. 


From  Neby  Y6nas, 

1.  Cape,  highest  point, 

so 

2.  Wady  Shehlm, 

so 

8.  Ras  kumeileh, 

26 

4.  Nahr  Aawaly,  ford, 

20 

6.  Sidon, 

25 

To  Sidon 

2 10 

From  Sidon, 
6.  Mejdel  Y5n, 

N.  8SOE. 

45 

7.  Brow  of  hil^ 

about  E. 

25 

a High  point,  j 

' S.  77°  E. 
S.  70°  E. 

60 

9.  EefrFalDs,  abt  S.  74®  £. 

16 

To  KefV  F^5s, 

2 15 

Wedneadojf^  April  Itk, 


From  Kefr  FalAs, 

1.  Wad^  Shemm4%  bott  46 

2.  R5m.  From  K.  Fal^s,  N.  86^  £.  65 

8.  KaitAleh,  1 85 

4.  Zehiltah,  66 

6«  Jeba’a,  (5  min.  on  ri^t)  1 05 

6.  Jegu’a,  1 

Total  6 16 


Thtrtdagt  April  8<i(. 
Detained  by  weather. 


Friday^  April  961. 


From  Jeijd'a, 

1.  'Arab  S&lim,  (10  min.  b.  u. 

on  left,)  S.  16®W.  86 

2.  Kahr  ZaherAny,  bridge,  86 

8.  Tell  Habbdsh.  From 

Jeritfa,  S.89®W.  20 

4.  Neb5tfyeb,  Lower,  80 

6.  Amin,  abt  S.  66®  E.  1 10 

6.  KOl’at  esh-Shfiktf;  S.  28®  E.  20 


To  the  oasUe  8 80 


From  AmOn, 

7.  el-Hnmrah, 

about 

w.  so 

8.  Zantar,  East, 

about 

W.  26 

9.  Zantar,  West, 

about 

W.  10 

10.  JUr  Ka'ka’^h, 

about  W.  by  S.  1 

To  the  bridge  2 06 


Aoterdby,  April  106U 


From  bridge, 

1.  Point  in  W.  Hn- 

}eir,  about  S.  by  K 85 

2.  Wady  Sel6ky, 

month,  S.  by  E.  45 

8.  Khbrikhah,  abt  S.  E.  65 

4.  T&Uo,  S.87°W.  40 

5.  Sauw^ueb,  S.  4®  W.  (oircniL)  50 

6.  W.  road 

to  Tibntn,  S.  W.  20 

7.  Rhirbet  Silim,  abtN.N.EL  10 

8.  Tibnin,  about  S.S.W.  1 10 


Total  6 25 


Mondayf  April  12tA. 

From  Tibnin, 

1.  Haris,  S.  60®  W.  56 

2.  Seribbln,  a 46®  W.  45 
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8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


W.  d-’Ayin,  opp.  to  b.  m. 

•ngle,  S.  45°  W.  16 

High  point,  N.  X.  W.  16 

YaUr,  abont  N.  X.  W.  80 

W.  el-’Ayfin,  return,  abt  S.  S.  E.  40 
Hazireb,  ruin,  S.  26°  £.  1 00 

Head  of  Wad;,  abont  W.  S.  W.  80 
Kdmeh,  X.  60°  W.  SO 


7.  Toll  Birweh, 

8.  'Abba,  S.  gate, 


a,  M. 

W.  by  N.  1 
N.  76*  W.  1 30 

Total  6 10 


BeUt  N.  74°  W.  1 m. 


Total  6 20 


IL  FROM ’AKKA  TO  JERUSALEM. 
(SEC.  in.) 


Tmadof,  AprS  IStA 
From  forb  of  road  to  'Aiteh, 

1.  W.  ol-’Ayftn,  plain  be- 

low RiimeiiJii  about  S.  80°  E.  1 

2.  Rumoith,  S.  10°  E 20 

8,  Kefr  Birim,  abont  S.  E.  by  E 1 26 

Total  2 46 


TTedaodi^,  April  14tA. 

From  Kefr  Bir^im, 

1.  Low  ridge,  angle  of  Job. 

Jermbb,  S.  15°  E.  1 20 

2.  Meiron,  S.  15°  E.  40 

8.  E.  brow  of  mount'n,  abt  X.  60°  W.  80 

4.  W.  “ “ “ X.  W.  80 

6.  Beit  Jenn,  (1)  m.  di- 
rect,! S.  70°  W.  1 16 

6.  Brow  above  Rameh,  S.  S.  E.  80 

7.  er-RAraeh,  S.  60°  W.  1 

8.  el-Mnghar,  (8  m.  direct,) 

about  S.  80°  E 1 40 

To  Haz6r  85  min.  and  to  

top  of  Tell  20  m.  Total  7 26 


WtTB  nOBIKB. 


Mondojf,  April  19(A 
From  'Abba, 

1.  Tell  Ku6n,  S.  60°  E 

2.  Bir  Tireh,  S.  35°  E 

8.  TQmrah,  S.  66°  E 

4.  Top  of  6nt  ridge,  about  S.  80°  E 


5.  Kaubab, 

6.  Jefat, 

7.  Kana, 

8.  Kefr  Meuda, 


S.  61°  E 
S.  89°  E 
abont  E.  S.  E 
about  W. 


46 

30 

30 

40 

45 

45 

40 

40 


Total  6 15 


TaaAq,  AprO  20(4. 


From  Kefr  Henda, 

1.  Scflurieb, 

2.  Brow  of  a low  hiB, 
8.  Beit  Lahm, 

4.  Jeida, 

6.  Tell  eab-Shemmbm, 


S.  11°  E 1 16 
S.  80°  W.  1 05 
S.  80°  W.  45 
S.  30°  W.  40 
& 23°  W.  66 


Total  4 40 


Thmdoji,  April  16(4. 

1.  Top  of  diagonal  ridge,  S.  65°  W.  66 

2.  Deir  Hanna  S.  46°  W.  26 

3.  -ArrAbeh,  | I E 

Total  1 55 

Friday,  April  16/A. 

Remainod  at  'Arrabeh. 


Wedmaday,  April  2Ut. 

From  Tell  esh>Shemmam, 

1,  Tell  eth-Tbomh,  S.  19°  E. 

2.  Tell  el-Mutaemnip  & 7°  K.  1 

8.  Lejjfin,  abont  S.  W.  bj  S. 

4.  Top  of  Pass  towarda 

Ramleb,  abont  S.  85^  W.  1 

5.  Urn  el-Fahm,  about  S.  (M 

6.  High  point,  S.  5°  ^ 

7.  High  brow,  abont  S.  20^  fl.  1 

6.  Ya^bod,  S. 


25 

80 

15 

10 

80 

20 

80 

40 


Satardayf  April  17tA. 

From  ’Arribeh, 

1.  Sftkhnin,  N.  67°  W.  46 

2.  Top  a ridge,  N.  38®  W.  1 

8.  Wadj  Sha’ab,  bottom,  N.  W.  25 

4.  Kbbarah,  abont  N.  E.  46 

Return  to  No.  3. 

5.  Sha'nb,  rilL  about  W.  80 

6.  Tell  Ya'nin,  on  left,  W.  bj  N.  16 


Total  6 20 


Thitrtday,  AprU  23d. 

From  Ya*bud, 

1.  HiU  16'  S.W.  of  Ya^nd,  S.  W.  15 

2.  High  point,  S.  66®  W.  1 

8.  Fork  of  ro^  to  *Attil, 

about  S.  60®  W.  1 80 
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4.  ’Attll,  about  S.  40 

8.  Top  of  side  Wady,  from 

W.  Mfisaiii,  about  S.  70°  E.  1 45 

6.  ’Anebta,  S.  80°  E.  40 

7.  Ramin,  S.  47°  E.  1 

Total  6 60 


Fridag,  April  2Sd, 

From  Ramin, 

Nabnlnt,  & 65°  E.  2 46 


13.  KOstOI,  on  ridge  S*  a.  a. 

on  our  right,  about  S.  62°  E.  45 

14.  Kuldnia,  E.  30 

Total  7 46 


Wednetdag,  April  2SA. 

From  KuIAnia, 

1.  Top  of  ascent,  S.  80°  E.  45 

2.  Jems.,  Yafa  Gate,  abt  S.  75°  E.  45 

Total  1 30 


Saitirday,  April  24tiL 


From  Nibulus, 
1.  Rindieb, 

about  W.  N.  W. 

25 

2.  High  point, 

N.  68°  W. 

15 

8.  H^h  point, 

S.  70°  W. 

20 

4.  Knriet  Jit, 

S.  70°  W. 

60 

5.  Funduk, 

S.  66°  W. 

65 

6.  High  point, 

7.  ’AnQn, 

about  W.  S.  W. 

40 

about  S.  70°  W. 

1 

15 

8.  Hableh, 

about  W.  8.  W. 

1 

60 

Total 

6 

80 

Monday,  April  2SA. 
From  Hableh, 


1.  Mejdel  Yiba,  S.  16°  W.  1 40 

2.  Neby  Thiiy,  Wely,  S.  67°  W.  35 

3.  Reiithieh,  S.  13°  W.  26 


4.  Ludd, 

S.  20°  W. 

1 

45 

5.  On  a ridge. 

S.  26°  E. 

2» 

6.  On  a ridge, 

about  S.  35°  E. 

50 

7.  eUKubab, 

S.  32°  E. 

45 

8.  High  point, 

S.  70°  E. 

25 

9.  Yilo 

1 

Total 

7 

50 

Tnoadag,  April  27A. 

From  Yklo, 

1.  Angle  of  ridge,  about  N.  65°  W. 

30 

2.  Amwas, 

S.  47°  W. 

15 

8.  L4tr5n, 

S.  47°  W. 

20 

4.  High  point. 

S.  8°W. 

20 

5.  BeitSusln. 

S. 

20 

6.  Shr*a,  Zoraky 

S. 

45 

7.  *Art6f, 

S.  62°  E. 

SO 

8.  Yeshh’a, 

N.  20°  E. 

80 

9.  High  point, 

about  N. 

86 

10.  Mihsir, 

about  E. 

35 

1 1.  SarU, 

about  £.  K.  E 1 

12.  Knriet  el-Tlnab,  about  E S.  E 

50 

■ CsItSU,  KIMJ 

VoL.  III.— 54 


m EXCURSIONS  FROM  JERUSA- 
LEM. (SEC.  VL) 


Wedneadt^j  5^ 

From  Jerusalem, 

1.  Convent  of  the  Cross, 

8 mixL  on  right,  abt  W.  20 

2.  High  point,  about  W.  by  S.  80 

3.  *Ain  Y4io,  about  W.  by  S,  25 

4.  *Ain  UOniyeh,  about  W.  25 

5.  BitUr,  S.  45«  W.  40 

6 Khirbet  el-YchAd,  N.  45°  W.  15 

Total  2 85 

BCTUBir. 

From  Bittlr, 

1.  Fork  of  roads,  N.  45®  E,  20 

2.  Point  1 m.  E.  of 

Wekyeh,  about  N,  15 

3.  Top  of  ridge,  abt  N.  by  E.  15 

4.  Above  *Ain  Ka- 

rim, about  N.  E.  by  N.  20 

5.  BrowofRephaim,  abt  £.  50 

6.  Jerusalem,  Yafa 

gate,  about  N,  60®  E.  (?)  80 


Total  2 80 


f^idajff  Afojf  7tk. 


From  Jerusalem, 

1.  Mar  Ellis, 

2.  eUKhamis,  ruin, 
8.  Kdbbet  RihtL 

4.  Crtis, 

5.  el-Burak, 

6.  High  point, 

7.  High  point, 

8.  High  point, 


60 

25 

S.  47°  E. 

10 

50 

26 

S.  40°  W. 

10 

about  S.  35“  W.  1 05 

about  S.  36°  W. 

15 
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B.  M. 

9.  K6fln,  at  reeeiroir,  S.  87°  W.  45 

10.  0pp.  Kheirm,  about  S.  20°  W.  25 

11.  Hill  north  of  Beit  Sftr,  & 42°  W.  25 

12.  Beit  S6r,  S.  36°  W.  10 

13.  *Aln  e<lh-Dhirweh,  N.  80°  E.  07 

14.  Angle  of  rond,  about  S.  85 

16.  Bir  el-Khfilil,  about  E.  07 

16.  er-Rimeh,  about  N.  N.  E.  06 

17.  Halhul,  N.  9°  E.  26 

Total  7 15 


Saturdaift  'Mm/  8A 
From  HaUihl, 

1.  *Ain  edh-Dhirweh,  12 

2.  High  point,  about  N.  20 

8.  Bmt  Ummar,  N.  2°  E.  80 

4.  Merrina,  about  N.  20°  E.  46 
5 Top  of  ridge,  N.  15°  El.  80 

6.  Beit  Sakuneh,  N.  21°  EL  13 

Return  over  the  seek : 

7.  Point,  from  neck  abt  N.  E.  by  E.  26 

8.  High  point,  about  N.  E.  by  £.  80 

9.  High  pmnt,  about  EL  N.  £.  10 

10.  elShiidr,  about  £.  N.  E.  85 

11.  Jerusalem,  Tftfii  Gate,  2 

Total  6 10 


Mag  12I&. 

From  Haumeh, 

1.  Mydel.  N.  7°  W.  40 

2.  *Akrsbeh,  about  N.  by  W,  1 2S 

3.  HiiA  point,  about  E.  10 

4.  Ylihn,  N.  30°  E 80 

6.  *Ain  Yonhn,  N.  80°  E iO 

6.  High  ridge,  about  N.  15 

7.  Hiuh  point,  about  N.  60°  ?0 

E Beit  F^  N.  49°  W.  15 

9.  N&bulus,  about  N.  50°  W.  1 25 

Total  5 20 


May  13tL 

From  NHralna, 

1,  'Askar,  about  S.  EL  by  E # 

2.  Anide  of  mono- 

Uin,  »boat  N.  85°  E.  1 

8.  TAlUzkh,  .boat  N.  40°  W.  f 4J 
4.  Buq  el-Fiif.,  N.  74°  E.  1 W 
, < SO'  N.  70°  F- 

6.  T&bt., 


IV.  FROM  JERUSALF.M  TO  BEISAN. 
(SEC.  VII.) 

WITH  BOSSES 

Honda),  Hag  lO/E 
FVom  Jenualem. 

1.  er-R4m,  by  nm.1  ro»d,  1 40 

2.  Kabftr  el-’Amalikah,  abt  E.  65 

8.  Kbirhet  el-HaiyeU,  abt  E.  by  N.  80 
4.  Jeb’a  (Geba;^  N.65°W.  46 

6.  MOkbmia,  45 

Total  4 85 


6.  Teyiaii,  abt 


10' N.  20°  E 
25'  N.  76°  E 
26'  N.  6°  E 


1 


Total  5 10 


Taado),  Mo)  1U4. 

From  MOkbotaa. 

'.60°  E. 

N. 


1 60 


. < 40'N. 

1.  Rammon,  4 j jq. 

2.  ot-TaiTiboh,  on  right,  N.  1°  E.  46 

8.  Deir  Jertr,  N.  6°  W.  15 

4.  Kefr  Malik,  abt  | ^ n.  £ -V  E ' ^ 
6.  eUMngbaiyir,  N.  68°  E 1 46 

6.  Dau3r  N.  28°  E 

Total  6 40 


Fridtm,  Ua)  14(4. 

From  Teykair, 

1.  K5ar  el-Mtlih,  abt  S.  60  E 1 M 

2.  Khirbot  el-MOlib,  abt  E E E 60 

8.  S4k4t(Saocoth)|l5.;|^*g^by^  ‘ “ 

4.  ’Ain  el-Boida,  abtN.35°W.  50 
6.  Bordela,min,  abt  N-(?)  ® 

6.  ’AinMak-h6i,  abt  N.(?)  » 

Total  4 40 


Satardo),  Ma)  15(4. 

From  ’Ain  Mak-bOl, 

1.  lUdf^ah,  about  E.  by  Sa  25 

2.  Ford  of  Jordan, 

near  S&kht,  about  E.  by  S.  1 

3.  W.  Ytbis,  mouth,  abt  E by  N.  20 

4.  Brow  of  1st  pla-  ^ 

teao,  about  N.  65°  E I 15 

6.  Anotber  brow,  about  N.  60°  E 50 
6.  Kefr  Abtl,  E-  ^ 

4 10 

Bxntrui: 

From  Kefr  Abil, 

1.  High  pmnt,  abt  N.  60°  W.  I 80 

2.  An^e  of  road,  about  N.  60°  W.  15 
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8.  Fali3  (PalU),  aboat  8. 

From  no.  2, 

4.  Ford  to  Bd- ( 4S'abtN.  60°  W. 

•ftn,  ) 16'  abt  S.  S.  W, 
6.  Beiwo,  N.  62°  W. 


■■  iL  Thmdag^  Majf  20fft. 

From  Hois  al~JabaI,  k a- 

N 60°  W P°^1|  N.  81°  E.  1 

S.  S.  w!  ^ *■  Hftnin,  N.  6°  E.  80 

N.  62°  w!  1 16  8.  N.  E.  put  of  Meij  f N.  N.  E.  „ 

- aboat  ( or  N.  by  E. 

Total  4 15  Tell  Dibbln,  about  N.  N.  W.  85 

6.  BrowofW.et.Teim,abt  N,  E.  1 15 

6.  Ford  of  Nahr  Hasbany,  abt  N.  E.  55 
— ’ 7.  Haebeiya,  lower  part,  abt  S.  £.  80 

**  upper  part,  10 


FROM  BEISAN  to  HASBEIYA. 
(SEC.  vin.) 


Total  7 26 


MmJof,  Ut^  170. 

From  BabOn, 

1.  Beit  Bfa,  N.  76°  W.  1 80 

2.  KAmieb,  N.  24°  W.  1 26 

8.  en-Nt’Anb,  N.  2°  E.  1 

4.  Timiah,  N.  26°  E.  26 

6.  S.  E.  foot  of  Tabor, 

W.  Sher4r,  about  N.  I7  E.  60 

6.  SAk  el-KbAn,  aboat  N.  N.  E.  1 

7.  LAbieh  direct  N.  N.  E.  1 10 


6.  SAk  el-KbAn, 

7.  LAbieb 


VL  FROM  HASBEITA  TO  BANIAS 
AND  BACK.  (SEC.  IX.) 


TuoSbh,  Mag  260. 

From  Haa]>ei/a ; upper  part, 

1.  Ford  of  tbe  Hasbtoiy,  abt  N,  W. 

2.  Notch  of  ed-Dabar,  abt  S.  W. 


Totting,  Uag  180. 

From  LAbieb, 

L Haiaren- 

Niiartnj,  abt  E.  N.  E.  | E.  1 10 
2.  Dbid,  N.  6°  W.  46 

8.  KbAnMin- 

yeb,  abtN.E.bTE.^E.  2 10 
4.  TeU  HAm,  abt  N.  E.  60 

6.  BirKerAieb,  abtN.  W.  (alow)  1 06 

6.  Angle  of  road,  N.  80°  W.  80 

7.  Damaacns  no^ 

aboat  W.  N.  W.  46 

8.  Ja’Aneb,  about  N.  b;  E,  1 10 

Total  8 26 


IFe<AMad<v,  M<^  ISO. 

From  Ja'Aneb, 

1.  MngbAr,  aboat  N.  26°  E.  40 

2.  KaayAn,  abont  M.  by  E.  2 

8.  Angle  of  roada,  abt  E.  60 

4.  Angle  of  roada,  abt  | ^ 1 16 

6.  el-Kboreibeh,  S.  60°  W.  26 

6.  Kedea,  N.  4°  & 60 

7.  Meia  el-Jebel,  abt  N.  1 20 


7 20  4.  BelAt, 

ftbt 

S.W.byS. 

1 16 

6.  Dibbin, 

ftbt 

S. 

26 

6.  Jndeideh, 

S.  16°  W. 

16 

7.  TeU  Dibbin, 

abt 

s. 

25 

8.  Kbiyam, 

s.  E. 

1 

1 10 

Total 

6 06 

Wedoaity,  Mag  260. 

From  Kbiyam, 

1.  d-Ghtgar,  abt  S.  2 

2.  TeU  el-KAdy,  • S.  E.  i 

8.  Difneh,  S.  12°  W. 

4.  d-ManaAiy,  abt  S.  S.  W. 


6.  Jnno.of8atreama, abt  S.W.byS.  1 

RKTOIUI : 

From  d-ManaAiy, 

6.  KbAn  Dnareir,  abt  N.  E.  46 

7.  BAniAa,  abt  E.  86 

Total  6 66 


Thatrtiag,  Mag  270. 

From  BAniAa, 

1.  ’Ain  KAnyeb,  S.  69°  E.  1 

2.  Lake  Pbiala,  Birket 

er-RAm,  abt  E.  by  S.  1 

8.  Top  of  ridge,  abt  N.  N.  W.  26 
4.  Wdy  Shoikb  ’Oth- 

mim  HuiAiy,  abt  W.  by  N.  1 
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5.  K&rat  6*-Subeibeh,  N.  7fi°  W. 

6.  Buuu^  S.  71°  W.  60 

Total  4 40 


Fridojf^  Mag  26(ft. 

From  Banifts, 

1.  Brow  of  terrace,  abt  W.  N.  W.  15 

2.  S.  W.  comer  of  moan- 

tain,  N.  W.  85 

8.  *Ain  ]0)firwE*ah,  abt  N.  10°  86 

4.  Kfifat  Buatfa,  E.  by  S.  45 

Retoro  to  no.  8. 


5.  W.  ea-Seraiyib,  abt  N.  by  E.  40 

6.  W.  cl>Khoreibeb,  abt  N.  by  E.  80 

7.  Raabeiyetel-F&kb&r, 


«bt  N.  N.  E. 

85 

8. 

Hibbdilyeh 

abt  N.  75°  E.  1 

1 

9. 

'Ain  Jurfa, 

N.  40°  W. 

45 

10. 

Tw  of  ridge  S. 

of 

Hasbeiya, 

abt  N.  N.  K 

20 

IL 

Haabeiya, 

abt  N. 

25 

Total  6 25 


aa. 

6.  Angle  of  road,  genr.  abt  E.  N.  £.  1 30 

7. R6khI.h,  » 

& Deirel-'Ashi- 

( 80'  »bt  N.  E. 

Total  8 10 


Wtime$das,  Jam  8«dL 
From  Deir  e1-*Aahayir, 

1.  Kh&n  Meithelun,  £.  N.  E.  I 

2.  Dtmia,  about  E.  by  S.  60 

8.  Kh4n  d-*Ar-  ( 50'  abt  E.  by  S.  , .. 

rad,  I l°05'abtE,  i E.  ‘ ^ 

4.  Meneb,  abt  £.  by  S.  2 

5.  Damaacos,  S.  W.  gate,  £.  86 

Total  4 20 


Vin.  FROM  DAMASCUS  TO  BA'AIr 
BEK.  (SEC.  XL 


m FROM  HASBEIYA  TO  DAMAS- 
CUS. (SEC.  X.) 


N.  25°  W.  25 


Moadag^  Mag  SLA 

From  Haabeiya, 

1.  W.  et-Teim,  chan- 

nel, abt 

2.  Top  of  ridge  ed- 

Dabar,  abt 

3.  Do.  fork  of  road,*  abt 

4.  YQhmur,  abt 

5.  el-KAweb,  (natu- 

ral bridge,)  abt 

Return  to  YObmur: 

6.  Llbbeiya,  abt  E.  by  S. 

7.  Neby  Sufa,  N.  E. 


W.  S.  W. 
N.  E.  1 
N. 


45  I 


1 15  ! 


N.  80 1 


15 

85 


Total  6 45  I 


Tmtdag^  Jam  lA 

From  Neby  Silfa, 

1.  Angle  at  Damaaous 

road,  about  E.  by  N.  80 

2.  Angle  at  fountain  N.  E.  by  E.  1 50 
8.  R&uieiya,  E,  end,  S.  25°  E.  40 

4.  -An,.,  1>‘{orE.byl 

5.  Kefr  K6k,  K.  20°  £.  1 


M<mdag^  «fisM  7A. 

From  Damaacua, 

1 . Wely  above  S&libtyeb,  W.  N.  W.  45 

2.  Dunbar,  about  N.  W.  40 

8.  Angle,  N.  W.  ride  of 

Sabra,  about  N.  W.  1 40 

4.  Beselma,  S.  W.  30 

5.  el-K^eb,  fbunt’n,  abt  N.  W.  86 

6.  el-Kefr,  abtN.W.byW.  1 » 

7.  Bridge  above  the 

SOk,  abtN.W.byW.  40 

8.  S.  E.  ocnner  of 

plain,  abt  W.  N.  W.  30 

9.  Encampment  on 

the  Barada,  abt  N.  16 

Total  6 56 


TWadi^,  Jam  8tA 
From  encampment, 

1.  *Ain  eUFooduk  10  m. 

north,  about  N.  1 10 

2.  Angle  opp.  Bustkn,  abt  S.  S.  W.  35 

8.  *Ain  Barada,  head,  W.  by  S.  15 

4.  BatrAny,  S.  ft.  W.  60 

6.  Top  of  bJgh  ridge,  S,  S.  W.  35 

6.  Western  brow,  abt  W.  20 

7.  Angle,  mid-plateau, 

abt  N.  N.  W.  SO 

8.  E tide  of  Judeideh,  abt  N.  W.  15 

9.  Wady  Zarir,  mouth,  N.  N.  W.  20 
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10.  Watcr*riied,  head  of 

A n. 

W.  Zarir, 

N.  W. 

10 

11.  Tree,  Zariir, 

N.  N.  W. 

20 

12.  Kh&^  mouth  of  W. 

Rartr,  abt 

N.  W. 

60 

18.  M^el  *Ai^, 

14.  'Anjar,  ruin,  abt 

15.  KeW  *Anjar, 

N.  N.  W. 

20 

N.  E. 

40 

E. 

16 

Total 

7 26 

Tf'edMRtlay,  Jme 

90. 

From  Nebs*  ’Ai^, 

1.  Keba’  Sbemno,  about  N.  E. 

2.  Kefr  Zebad,  about  N.  40°  E. 

8.  el-Kuieiyeh,  N.  40°  E. 

4.  Dair  el-GhOiU,  N.  40°  E. 

6.  Wady  Sahfir,  N.  40°  K 

& Haqr,  about  N.  40°  E. 

7.  Neby  SMt,  about  N.  N.  K 1 15 
6.  0pp.  Beraitin,  about  N.  N.  E.  1 46 

9.  Fo^  to  fonatain,  abt  N.  N.  E.  1 25 

10.  Ba’alb^  about  N.  N.  W.  25 

Fountain  of  Ba’anwk,  

15  m.  E.  by  S.  Total  8 25 


IX. 


FROM  BA’ALBEK  TO  EL-HUSN. 
(SEC.  XIL) 


WITH  Hoaais. 


Ttandogr,  JioH  lOtA 
From  Ba’albek, 

1.  Nahleh,  N.  E.  1 20 

2.  Wady  from  Yfinln,  | 1 10 

8.  0pp.  Reno  el-Hadeth, 

4 m.  on  left,  sbont  N.  bj  E.  1 10 

4.  Top  of  ridge,  wEtei> 

abed,  aboat  N.  by  R 85 

5.  Nebft*  Lebweh,  ISm. 

E.  of  vilL  about  N.  N.  E.  1 05 


Total  5 40 


ZVidi^,  Jwu  lltk. 
From  Neba*  Lebireb, 

1.  'Ain, 


2.  el  Ftkeh,  about  N.  E. 

N.  E. 


8.  KU  Ba’albek,  abt 
4.  Angle,  on  road  to 

HAnnnl,  K.  by  W.  2 

VoL.  m— 64* 


5.  Neba’  el-’iw,  abt  N.  W.  by  N.  *■  40 

6.  KAmA'a  el-UQrmnl,  S.  65°  E.  1 

7.  Ribleh,  N.  48°  E.  2 46 

Total  8 40 


Baturaag,  JuM  12|i. 

From  Ribleh, 

1.  Angle  of  road,  abt  N.  46 

2.  el-Bnweidab,  min,  abt  N.  W.  1 16 

8.  Height  of  land,  abt  N.  W.  2 18 

4.  W.  Kh&Ud,  mm,  abt  N.  W.  60 

6.  Month  of  Wady 

Khalid,  abt  N.  W.  by  N.  i K.  60 

6.  Encamp  under 

el-Huen,  KbyW.iW,  8 

Direct,  2 h.  

8 66 

KATat  eUHtun,  W.  by  N.  66 

Total  9 50 


£ FROM  EL-HUSN  TO  BEIBCT. 
(SEC.  XUI.) 

WITH  ROBSBSb 


N.  60°  W.  40 


Momds),  Jvm  14(4. 

From  el-Hnan, 

1.  Deir  MAr  Ji^ie, 

2.  Intennitting  foun- 

tain, abt 

8.  Angle  of  road,  abt 
4.  TeU  el-Haneh,  abt 
6.  Jiir  el-Abyad,  abt 

6.  Angle  of  road,  abt 

7.  Angle  of  road,  abt 

8.  Nahr  'Akkdr,  wl'SO'  S.  W. 

N.  el-Khnteibeh,  ( 46'  S.  S.  W. 

9.  Sheikh  Mohammed, 

foot  of  hill,  ifot  8.  by  W. 


W.  N.  W. 
W.  N.  W. 

S.W.  1 
S.  8.  W.  2 
S.  a W. 
16'  S.  a E. 
26'  a 


20 

16 


16 

40 


1 15 


86 


TotM  7 80 


June  ISA 

From  Sheikh  Mohammed, 

1.  TeU  'Arka,  a 40°  W.  66 

aN^el.Bk.j“::M^V,Il46 

(20'  ftbt  S.  IQO  W. 

8.  We  H414n,  brow,  abt  S.  1 40 
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B.  M. 

4.  ’AyAn  *Ash4»h,  abt  S.  W.  40 

5.  Z5gharto.  abt  S,  W.  by  W.  1 

6.  Opp.Kefr  Y&shit, 

4 ro.  dist.  abt  S.  S.  £.  1 0^ 

7.  Angle  of  road,  abt  S.  55 

8.  W.  HeiHbia,  foot,  abt  S.  E,  60 

9.  *Ain  Heir^na,  abt  S«  S.  E.  50 

Total  9 40 


Wednaday^  June  16<A. 


From  *Ain  HeirAna, 

1.  Khden,  »bt 

2.  Ridge,  low  point,  abt 

8.  The  cedars,  abt 

4.  Bsherrch,  abt 

6.  Hasr5n,  abt 

From  the  cedars,  abt 


S.  S.  E.  1 10 
S.  E.  1 16 
E.  S.  E.  I so 
W.  by  N.  1 

|W.by^.  , gg 


Total  6 26 


Thatdaffi  Jm»  17<4. 


From  Haar5n, 

1.  Bd&m4n,  »bt 

2.  Top  of  ridge  abt 

3.  Top  of  a pass,  abt 

4.  Highest  ^ 1 80'  abt 

ndge,  , 

5.  el-Akftrah, 


W.  by  S.  1 
S.  S.  W.  40 
S.  W.  2 46 
S.  W.  , ^ 
15'  abtS.EbyEo  * 
abt  S.  E.  by  S,  1 


6.  Neba*  Rnweis, 

7.  Angle  of  road, 


abt 


10 

S.  by  E.  85 
S.  S.  W.  1 


a.  M. 

8.  fountain  of  Af  ka,  S.  E.  80 

9.  Afka,  W.  16 

Total  9 40 


FriAsjft  Jum  18aL 
From  Afka, 

1,  es-Znwirtbrniin,  abt  W.  40 

2.  Dhuhhr  el-Hawa,  abt  E.  by  S.  10 
8.  Angle  of  road,  base  of 

high  ridge,  abt  W.  S.  W.  1 15 

4.  T<^  of  high  ridge,  abt  S.  S.  W.  60 

5.  W.  ShebAl^  bott  abt  S.  S.  W.  20 

6.  Angle  of  road,  abt  S,  W.  85 

7.  Neba*  el-’Asal,  abt  S.  E.  25 

8.  Natural  bridge,  abt  W.  80 

9.  Fukra,  min,  abt  W.  S.  W.  26 

j 10.  Mesra'ah,  middle,  abt  W.  S.  W.  1 45 

11.  Nahr  es-Salib, 

bridge,  abt  W.  40 

12.  Top  of  ascent,  W,  S.  W,  80 

18.  ‘Ajeltfin,  W.part,  abt  W.  by  S.  1 80 

Total  9 85 


From  *Aje1thn, 

1.  BeUftneh,  W.  by  S.  1 10 

2.  ZAk  el-l^nrab,  W.  by  S.  1 

8.  Bridge  of  Nahr  eUKelb,  W.  by  S.  80 
4.  BeirAt  (rapidly),  2 05 

Total  4 45 
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ARABIC  NAMES  AND  WORDS, 

CH1I7LT  GEOGRAPHICAL. 


NAmes  beginning  with  Ahu^  Umj  Bekj  and  Ke/r^  are  in  ereiy  eaee  to  be  aonght 
under  those  worda  In  respect  to  names  beginning  -with  ilm.  Sir,  Deir,  Tell,  and  the 
like,  the  arrangement  is  not  so  uniform ; and  some  them  will  be  fonnd  under  the 
second  port  of  the  name. 

The  reference  to  pages  is  not  alwajs  full ; the  more  important  passages  only  being 
cited,  where  a name  occurs  more  than  once.  Yet  the  entry  is  always  sufficiently  foil, 
to  serve  as  a General  Index  for  all  the  Arabic  names  and  words  found  in  the  body  of 
the  work. 

For  the  significaney  and  pronunciatiou  of  the  several  consonants  and  vowels,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  specifications  immediately  following  the  Preface  in  Vol.  I ; as 
also  to  Dr  Smith's  Essay  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the  Arabic,  in  the  first  editicm  the 
Biblical  Researches,  VoL  lEL  App.  pp.  89-111. 


A 

*Abd  el-Kadir,  AroMw,  304. 

*Abd  el-HMy,  fam.  123. 

'Abcih,  viU.  20.  School,  20. 

Abil,  Abel  DetK-MaaM^  372. 

'Abilin,  better  'Abbilin,  vill.  and  W.  103- 
105, 107,  no. 

Abrah,  idll.  87. 

Abu  *Aly,  riv.  586. 

Abu  eb'Auf,  291. 

Abu  Feraj,  Tell,  315. 

Abu  Ghaush,  fam.  144,  157. 

Abu  ^amhah,  vilL  376. 

AbuNfir,  W.  121,  123. 

Abu  ’Obeida,  810,  316. 

Abu  el-’Omeir,  W.  842. 

Abu  Sa’fid,  fam.  185. 

Abu  Seiykd,  W.  826. 

Abu  Shbshch,  near  Ramleb,  148,  146. 

Abu  Shhsheh,  near  Kh&n  Minyeh,  81. 
Abu  §ubb4^  min,  290. 


Abn  Sinkn,  vilL  103. 

Abu  Zabfirab,  122. 

Abu  Zakary,  Wely,  288. 

Abu  ZureiiJ,  116. 

eUAbyad,  * the  white,*  bridge,  560. 
el-'Adaliyeh,  vilL  44SL 
'Adas,  Heb.  e'en?,  *lentiles,*  40. 
'AdAthir,  M.  72. 

'Adweh,  vill.  and  F.  588. 

Afka,  Apkeca,  603-608. 

Aghar,  M.  see  Aghwar. 

Agbwar,  * caverns,'  H.  plur.  of  GbAr,  perh. 

the  true  form  for  * Aghar,'  485. 
el-A^mar,  Ard,  841. 

A^mar,  W.  294,  296,  998. 

A^ed,  W.  266,  285. 

'Aidib,  vill  64. 

'Afoa,  vilL  481,  432. 

'Aildb  vOl  105. 

’Ailebftn,  'Ailibftn,  vUL  80,  81,  630. 

'Ain,  vill.  near  'Anjar,  600. 

*Ain,  near  Lebweh,  538. 
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’Ain,  tHU  north  of  Lobwch,  588.  Not  Am 
of  Scripture,  581. 
el-’Ain,  W.  220. 

•Ain  ’Abd  ol-’Al,  W.  63. 

*Ain  'Anftbt  rilL  21. 

’Ain  'Arab,  429. 

•Ain  ’Afy,  W.  2I& 

•Ain  •Ata,  rill  382.  426.  iaSL 
•Ain  eUBa^arah,  687. 

•Ain  Barada,  4^  49g. 

•Ain  e1-B4riUeh,  420. 

'Ain  eUBeidAf  in  the  Ghdr,  818.  In  Leba- 
non, 600.  See  Neba*  B«4a. 

•Ain  el'^ida,  Tell,  11&. 

•Ain  Burner,  vilL  604. 

*Ain  edb-Dnirweh,  or  ed>Dirweh,  277, 2Z& 
*Ain  Defneh,  299. 

•Ain  ed-DibI,  tOI.  87. 

*Ain  FalAl  42ft. 

•Ain  el->'5eb,  A7^  4I& 

•Ain  Fit,  vUl  390.  893. 

*Ain  el-Fondobt  467. 

•Ain  el-Qadd&d,  467. 

•Ain  eU^adld,  vUL  609. 

Ain  I^antyeh,  266. 

*Ain  ^arO^  449. 

*Ain  9awar,  tQI.  486. 

•Ain  ^42ftr7  (a  ft>r  pha>  m. 

*Ain  Perehy,  487. 

'Ain  54. 

•Ain  Ibl,  Till  6^  SS. 

•Ain  Jiirfa,  tOI.  416,  41A 
•Ain  el>Jurr,  comm.  'Ai^r,  496. 

•Ain  Karim,  Or.  Kapdfiy  Carmi^  158,  271, 
272. 

*Ain  Kebfr,  228. 

'Ain  Kes&r,  rilL  19,  ^ 2L 
•Ain  eUKhn^ra,  478. 

'Ain  el-Knneiaeh,  Till  504. 

'Ain  KUnjeh  of  pAfbeija,  880,  882. 

*Ain  j^finyeh  of  BinUU,  898. 

'Ain  el-Knfeir,  449. 

•Ain  MaV-^  814,  816,  818. 

•Ain  Meithelftn,  4^. 

•Ain  el>MioAb,  W.  ^ fil. 

•Ain  N4|if,  rain,  88. 

'Ain  Sahib,  471. 

*Ain  Sal^i,  487. 

•Ain  Seraiyib,  889. 

•Ain  Sbems,  Bttk-Skmtik,  153>  154. 

•Ain  e^nweireh,  429. 

•Ain  JintL,  Tkmatky  295. 

'Ain  et-Tann6r,  6^  557. 

*Ain  TanDOrah,  near  Pifbejya,  420. : 

•Ain  Tannftrah,  Till.  882. 

•Ainet-TIn,  844. 

•Ain  Tinta,  882. 

•Ain  T5rah,  oomm.  •Anf^rab,  617. 

•Ain  Un,  vUl.  87. 

•Ain  War^ah,  tUL  ^ 

'Ain  YUo,  21iS. 

’Ain  e.-ZeitAn,  rill,  75. 

’Ainib,  rilL  2L 


'Ainlln,  rill.  38. 

’Ainbn,  not  jSmm,  305. 

■Ainftt,  rill  87i  38. 

'Aiteh,  tOI.  ^ fiZ. 

'Aithat  ei-Z6t,  63.  ^ 

’Aitheh,  no  ’Aiteh. 

’Aithernn,  riU.  ^ 86T. 

’Aithy,  429. 

’Ai^ft,  rill.  585. 

’.4iy4^  W.  281 
el-’Ajun,  W.  dietr.  *45. 

'AjeltAn,  rill.  615,  616. 

•Ajl5n,  M.  817:^ 
el-'Ahib,  Neh.’,  600. 

'A^ubet  KAmid,  429. 

'Akbareh,  Aehaian,  14. 

’Aklu,  Aooia,  PuAemau,  89.  90.  91  eg. 
'AkUr,  rilL  ud  tir.  ud  H.  570.  676 
671  Roote  by,  67L  618. 

Aklim,  Or.  KAffub  * diitiict,’  38. 

At4,  600,  601. 

’A^b*  of  Demucna,  447.  459. 
'A^rebtny,  ounl,  447,  459. 

’AVrebeh,  AcniN,  296. 

’Akftb,  a plant,  110. 

’Xjftath,  rill  6^  6^  ffi)8. 

’Alma,  riU.  69. 

’Abnlt,  Alamik,  281 
'Almin,  rill.  37,  58. 

’Aly,  W.  144,  151,  156. 

’Aly  ea-S6ghlr,  fam.  ^ 59. 
el-’AmAlikah,  ‘AmalekitM^'  m. 

'Amhiz,  rill  61& 

'Amkah,  not  BeA-OitAk,  66,  1^  108. 
el-’AmOd,  W.  8^  844. 

’Atnbkah,  383. 
el-’Ambn,  rill  166. 

'AmwAa,  Raaami,  ffiecfolm,  14^  147.  . 
'Amybn,  rill  601. 

'Anita,  Aaobtel,  231 

’Aniz,  rill  564. 

'Anebta,  rill  12^  123. 

’Annibeh,  BtAtmAdaf  ^ 144. 

’Aigar,  Neba',  498  aq. 

'Anjar,  Ckalcu,  49.>-49a. 

'Ankin,  rill.  4^  44. 

'Antar,  ^OTat,  481. 

’An(6nb,  aee  ’Ain  Titah. 

’Arab,  W.  m 
'Arab  SSlim,  vill  ^ 41 
'Ara^  ‘wine-apirit,’  195. 

’Atiinin,  rill  1^  81. 

•Ai'ar,  F.  IS. 

Arbet  Knaheiya,  riH  698,  699. 

An},  ‘ low  plain,’  Hab.  , 841. 

Ai4  el-A^mar,  841,  842.’  ' 

An}’A}d6k,  600. 

An}  el-Hamma,  841. 

An}  Sereda,  889. 

’Ariia,  rill  584. 

’Ar>a,  Arm,  573-581. 

’Ar»;a.  Nahr,  678,  679,  5821 
Aini^  rill  ^ 6L 
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’Amy,  Tin.  418. 

*.\rri^h.  Gr.  t4  ^Apafia,  AnAot  83j  84. 
el- Arrid.  F.  440. 

•Amih,  W.  ^ m 
*Artfif,  Till.  154,  155. 

*Ar0bb6ueh,  337. 

Art,  ‘cedar,*  Heb.  688. 

Asad,  * lion,’  pr,  a*  466. 
el-*Asal,  W.  3^  3^  40^  413. 
el-’Awii,  W.  290. 

’Asfieh,  vill.  t»30. 
el-*A»ftkr,  riv.  599. 

Ashrai't^eh,  in  W.  el-*AJam,  450. 
AshraTtjeh,  on  the  Barada,  475. 

♦Ashdr,  W.  ^ ^ fiL 
Aidrch,  Till  134,302. 

’Askar,  not  ^^cftor,  132,  183,  m 
•Askar,  Tell,  m 
’Aslhn,  rain,  127. 

el-Aswad,  * the  black,*  M.  444, 470.  Bridge, 
560. 

el- A^,  riv.  {MMitef,  foontuni;  538,  539. 
’Atai^h,  rill.  451.  452. 

’ApUlah,  W.  143.  1A4. 

*Ather<in,  see  ’Aitheriin. 

’Athllt,  see  'Atlit. 

•Atlit,  or  'Athllt,  6^  630. 

’Atahith,  rill.  55. 

•Attii,  Till.  124. 

’Audeh,  pr.  a.  1^  1^  13L 
el-’Ai^h,  riT.  140.  142. 
el-*Atyeh,  Ras,  378. 

'Anjeh.  in  the  6hir,  298. 

’Aasarto,  296. 

*Aw^  pr.  n.  807. 

AuwfUy,  riv.  BottrmtUf  ^ 87. 
el-A’w^,  nr.  444,  447,  470. 

'Awertah,  rill.  297. 
el-*Ayhn,  W.  ^ 62. 

*Ay5n  'Ashash,  vilL  and  F.  583. 

’AxkHyat,  Tell,  893. 

*Azm&|  (s  for  pha),  801. 
el-'Aariyeh,  W.  ^ 65. 

’A2z5a,  Till  and  W.  ^ 136. 


B 

Ba*albek,  ffeUopoiU,  505-527.  The  name, 
624. 

Bkb,  ‘gate.* 

Bab  es-Surtjy,  442. 

Bahreh,  ‘ lake,'  450,  451. 

Ba’incb,  vill  105.  108. 

Bakah,  F..  and  W.  124. 
el-Bakarah,  * the  cow,'  F.  587. 

Bakhjeh,  country  aeat,  1Q8l 
B’aklin,  vill  2L 
Baluias,  custle,  402, 

Balhla,  vill  42.5. 

oak,  3lL5. 

Bun,  vilL  587. 
el-Ba’uuh,  vill  86. 


B4ni4a,  /Was,  897  tq.  408.  409  sq.  Ter- 
race, 897. 

Baoias;,  canal  at  Damascns,  447.  459. 
Barada,  liv.  C4rysorr4oas,  441,  446. 

H'lrid,  Nahr,  582,  563. 

Barin,  573. 

el-Bar5k,  vill  ^ 3L 
Ba'fir,  vill  35. 

Ba^n,  Jiotryt^  599,  600. 

Batr6ny,  vill  488. 

Bdamin,  vill  and  conv.  698. 

Bedawln,  sing.  Bedawy,  * desert  men,*  382, 
835. 

el-Bedawiyeh,  TeU  and  W.  113. 
Beida,  Neba',  500. 

Beit  'Ainhn,  279,280,  281. 

Beit  'A^b,  Till  153,  1547 
Beit  Dejan,  298. 

Beit  Kufili<^,  Gr.  4ay^p,  Phagor^  275,  zxir. 
Beit  Fejjar,  275. 

Beit  F6Hk,  293. 

Beit  Banina,  W.  IM,  271. 

Beit  ^askeb,  W.  273 
Beit  tba,  vUl  1^  134. 

Beit  tdis,  vill  818. 

Beit  Ikaa,  vill.  159,  272. 

Beit  nfa,  3^  332. 

Beit  J4U,  Till  ^ ^ 235. 

Beit  el-Jem61,  vOl  154. 

Beit  Jenn,  in  Jebel  Jenn&k,  ^ 26  sq. 
Beit  Jenn,  in  Jebel  Heiab,  447. 

Beit  Jla,  vill  1^  151. 

Beit  el-Kan(4r,  4^ 

Beit  el-ker^eh,  vill  42. 

Beit  Kbeirio,  min,  276. 

Beit  Lahm,  Bethiehem  of  Zebnhm,  113. 

Beit  Lefaya,  vill  426,  428. 

Beit  Lid,  134- 
Beit  Llf,  Till  ^ 62. 

Beit  ▼iUL  145. 

Beit  Minnil,  Tell,  265. 

Beit  Miry,  vill.  17. 

Beit  Nettii;  vilL  ^ 234. 

Beit  Nuba,  B^Uianmabtif  144, 145. 

Beit  Nbl^^ba,  ML 
Beit  Sabir,  vi^  448. 

Beit  Sakkrieh,  BtA-Zadma,  2^  234. 
Beit  Skwir,  rnio,  275. 

Beit  §5f4fa,  vill  265. 

Beit  §dr,  Bttk-sur,  ^ 2IL 
Beit  SAiOc,  vill.  169,  322. 

Beit  Sbsin,  vill.  152. 

Beit  Ummar,  vUl  282. 

Beit  *C  r,  A^-Aoroo,  145. 

Beit  Csin,  viU.  134. 

Beit  Za’ter,  ruin,  275. 

BeitaiiAi^  vill  5& 

Beirut,  Gr.  Bi^pirr^t,  BWyfits,  9.  Com- 
merce, 9-  Antiquities,  10. 

1 1.  Itivar,  anc.  Magnrtu^  1^  13. 
Bei&'in,  Scgthopolit^  325-332. 

BeU5r,  vill  33. 

Bekka,  via  and  W.  4^  430. 
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Bckkifi,  Tin.  126. 

BeUd,  * di«tricV  66. 

BelU  BetbonOH  6^  fiL 
Belilt,  W.  lilL 

hill  &nd  rains,  ^ 64. 

Bela(,  vill.  on  the  Litioy,  386  aq. 

Beltt^iUi,  min,  132. 

BcUnis,  castle,  402. 

BeUdneh,  611. 

Benit  Ya'k6b,  * daughters  Jacob, 
bridge,  ^ 364 
Beni  Uatyua.  Till  5& 

Beni  Naim,  viU.  279. 281. 

Beni  ^ilkhr,  Arabs,  462. 

Beni  J krm,  128. 

Benlt,  867. 

Berimiyeh,  rill.  *36. 

Beriasblt,  rill.  fi8. 

Berdela,  min,  814. 
el'Berdy,  stream,  450. 

Bereiktit,  Bfraek<iJkf  275. 

Bereitdn,  vill.  608, 604. 

BerfTlieb,  vill  142. 

Berbeleiya,  viU.  47ft. 

Beija,  Till,  86. 

Berk^y»  123. 

Berta,  vill  123- 
Berteb,  vill.  38. 

Beibirah,  pr.  n.  81. 

Besstma,  viU  4^  ^ 47B. 

Bet'On,  vilL  696. 

Bibnin,  xill.  662. 

BidAn,  \V.  and  M.  ^ 801 
Bint  Jebeil,  vill  867. 

Bir,  *a  wclL* 

Btr  *Adia,  vill.  187. 

Bir  ed-l)aliar.  420,  422. 

Bir  ^aaan,  121. 

Bir  Jen&b.  W.  296. 

Bir  Kerftzeh,  847.  861. 

Bir  eUKhulil,  2ia 
BlrTtreb,  IIM. 

Btreh,  vill  429. 
al-Btreh,  W.  840. 

Biricah,  * a pool,  tank.* 

Birket  'Anjar,  498. 

Biiket  DenLirab,  874. 

Birket  LimAn,  or  B.  YemmAoeh,  646, 601. 
Birket  er-R4m,  I%alOf  899,  400. 
el-BIrriyeh,  vill.  148. 

Birweh,  vUl  and  Tell,  88,  ^ 108. 
Biakint^  vill.  616. 

Bi^ar,  * horse-doctor,*  I2a 
Bitdr,  vill  and  W.  266. 

Bittlr,  1 eU  not  Belker,  267~27a 
el*Biya4,  vill.  ^ 6L 

Bi/iq*  08* 

eV>Biy<i4,  418. 

Biyar,  ^ 281 
Bizzk^h,  Till.  127,  131 
B^^amdtln,  vnL  624. 

Bka'kefreh,  vill  696. 

Bkarkasba,  vilL  60& 


Bkbatah,  tOL  8^88. 

BUdio,  vill  442.  486.  48L 
Blbdba,  vilL  697.  698. 

Bnerii'ain,  viH  664. 

Brasit  (?)  vm.  699. 

Bsberreh,  chasm,  691  Village,  696. 696. 
el-Boghaleh,  nat.  bridge,  610- 
el-B&kk’a.  Heb.  HlT^a . 60.  492,  494.  497, 
4i)9,  603.  MH!  528.  646. 
el-Bokei*a,  dimtn.  * plain,'  669.  560. 
eUBukefa,  vill  and  W.  66,  76. 

Bukfeiya,  vUL  61& 

Bakin,  via  486. 

BQkkAr,  min,  282. 

Baleida,  vUl  869. 
eUBora^  271 

el'Burajineh,  see  Boij  el-BoH^neh. 

Bure^  stream,  895. 

el-BurJ,  * castle,'  Germ.  €k. 

el-Bon,  vill  norOi  of  Tibnln^  ^ £& 
el'Bnr^  vUL  near  el«KnbAb,  146. 

Bog  'Anas,  via  661 

Bun  el-Bnri^ea  via  88. 

Bog  el'FarTa,  3Q3. 

Bojj  el  MaksAr,  via  676. 

Bory^i^,  peril.  J/ortiavnne,  691  696| 
574,  676. 

B&rghAz,  via  and  bridge,  886  sq.  421* 
Burgah,  via  126. 

Borkia  W.  and  via  682. 

Bdrktn,  vfll.  121. 

Burko^  486. 

Bftir  EliAs,  vUL  492. 

Burshea  W.  222. 

Borxeb,  443,  441  4IL 
BnshrikaW.  600. 
el-Bu?!^  W.  876,  8^,  881. 
el-Boiinh,  via  62^  6^ 

Bustio  el-’ Arab,  488. 

Bus^ra,  see  ^61’at  Bus|ra. 

Bnfm,  Pittada  terobmthut  ^ 869. 
•1-Bu^^nf,  plain,  105,  107,  108,  109,  lia 
841. 

•l-Bawei^ah,  by  Damascos,  460. 
el-Bnwei^ah,  near  Riblea  657. 

BAynmUy,  102. 


C 

Chiftlia  via  Tnridia  361 


D 

I 

•4-Pmhsr,  ' ridge,’  420,  430. 
p.bwr  el-Ahmw,  tHL  428. 

D.h.r  «I-Kiidib,  ]>rak,  M7. 

Domdn,  riU.  88,  103,  104. 

Uim&r,  riT.  Qi.  Taitipas,  Thagr- 

^ Aimi<nu,  ^ 31.  VUL  34. 
Dui^  pr.  n.  Daniel,  143. 
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Dir  Zeinin,  tIU.  495. 

Direiyftf  nil.  584. 

Di6d,  or.  n.  129.  W«!j,  825. 

D*oin^  EdwmOy  292, 

Debirkb,  Heb.  Dab&ratk^  S40. 

D«fneh,  F.  182. 
ed-Deidebeh,  hill  107.  109> 

Deir,  ‘convent* 
ed-Deir,  F.  815. 
ed>Deir,  Jabmlt-ffileaiif  819. 

Deir  Abin,  vill  154.  155. 

Deir  Aba  ^umeid,  309.  810. 

Deir  Aba  Meih’al  141. 

Deir  el-A^er,  v^  530. 

Deir  ’Ammie,  viH  fiL 
Deir  el-As*e<l  viU.  78.  79. 

Deir  el>*Aihft7ir)  vOl  485. 487  eq.  485. 489. 
Deir  el-Benit,  275. 

Deir  Delim,  vUL  582. 

Deir  Do  win,  viU.  290. 

Deir  Es^eh,  vfll  185. 

Deir  eDGb&sin,  vilL  125. 

Deir  Ghtail  on  motmt  GOboe,  887. 

Deir  eUGb&^  of  the  501. 

Deir  Uanna.  vill.  82. 

Deir  eU^a(ab,  vill  801. 

Deir  el-Hewe,  vill  154. 

Deir  HOb,  conv.  600. 

Deir  Jer^,  vQl  ^ 29L 
Deir  el-Kemr,  18.  21. 

Deir  ^e^btn,  ^ 599. 

Deir  Kinon.  vill.  near  Tjre,  62. 

Deir  ^o5n,  vilL  on  the  Ba^e,  474.  475. 

478. 

Deir  eU^firah,  ano.  temple,  18.  14,  15. 
Deir  Mar  Maron,  exa  eoov.  539.~540. 

Deir  Mimas,  vill  ^ 878. 

Deir  el-Mokhallia,  conv.  38. 

Deir  Mnk5riin,  vill  478. 

Deir  Sbe^  vill  128.  134. 

Deir  ee-Sirijin,  ^ 65i  58. 

Deir  es-Solfin,  198. 

Deir  TQrif;  vill  141.  UZ. 

Deir  ea-Zaberiny,  44. 

Delita,  vill  75. 

Derb  ef-^in,  38. 

Derdtf,  ash  7 575. 

Derdarab.  brook,  ^ 874,  895. 

Derlj,  nil  47L 

ed'Derilx,  Droses ; dng.  ed*Derazy,  8. 
Dbaber  el-*Omar,  8^  ^ ^ lOlL 
Dbekweb,  proo.  also  Zekweh,  494. 

]^)hob6r  el-Hawa,  609. 
edh-Dboneibeh,  via  388,  ^ 43L 
Dibbariea  ruin,  128. 

Dibbin,  via  ^ 388. 

Dibl  via  ^ fil. 

Diba,  ‘ tyrop  of  grapes,'  Heb.  , * honey,* 

40.  Method  of  making,  SSl. 

Difneh,  89a 

Dtmis,  via  439.  414. 

Dir^ala,  vUl  583. 

Diyidra,  * ccinveots,'  452. 


DothAn,  Doihm^  122. 

ed-DAhy,  via  and  M.  lU,  ^ 339. 

DAk,  iMxh,  290. 

Dukkin,*  shop,*  1^33. 

Dokweb,  Tell,  445. 

DOma,  via  449. 

Dammar,  vill.  474.  475. 

DOra,  iidlora,  279. 

DArit,  via  504. 
ed>Daweir,  W.  599. 
ed-Dnweir,  vill.  44. 
ed-Daweir,  KhAn,  897. 

Dnweir,  min,  289. 


E 

Efty,  via  472.  478, 

Eh^en,  see  Ebden. 

Ehden,  or  Eheden,  vOl  586.  587.  Not 
Paradimii^  587. 

*EllAr,  via  124. 

EodAr,  EbniAr,  Ekdor^  840. 

Erdeh,  vill.  6^3. 

Erhab,  rain,  287. 

Ersh&f,  via  flL 
*Esh  eUGhArAb,  293. 

Esfubl,  via  495. 

EyAb,  Job,  845. 


F 

Fa^  Mo,  821-324. 

Fahmeb,  vUl  121.  123. 

Fakhr  ed-Din,  pr.  n.  495. 

FalAl  W.  4^  42^  492. 

FArab,  W.  287.  28& 

FArab,  vUl  817,  818. 

Furi'a.  W.  and  plain,  301.  302. 

Faowar  ed-Deir,  Intarmitt.  F.  Salbatiad 
Rirnty  572-574. 
eUFejjeh,  yfll  140.  141.  142. 

Fellih,  plor.  FellAhin,  ‘ peasants,*  563. 
Feodekomieh,  Gr.  nsrraaw^a,  PaUaoomiaf 
121.  125. 

el-Feras,  Te^  896,  401. 

FerAfin,  vill  124. 

FeFata,  Piratkom^  134. 

Ferrady,  via  7^  81. 

Fersh  el^MAsa,  304. 

Fetwa,  in  law,  24. 

el-FtieK  tUL  and  F.  474,  416. 

el-llkeh,  vOl  684. 

Fir*im,  vOl  and  W.  862. 

FirmAn,  Pert.  24  ; for  tnvelling,  3L 
el-F6b>S  upper.* 

Fu^ra,  temple  a^  612-614. 

FAl^  * beans,*  87. 

FAleh,  vill  117,  839. 

Fam  el-MisAb,  547. 

Fundt4,  via  184.  135. 
el'FoBdo^  F.  in  Anti-Lebaaon,  487. 
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TdrdUy  vilL  416. 

TMil,  28B.  W.  294.  285. 

Fu|&,  vilL  630. 


G 


Gb&zlyeh,  Ghizieh^  tUI.  41. 

el-Gbor,  Heb.  ^ ^ a82=335. 

Gbndir,  rir.  ^ 33. 

eUQh&fr,  *toU,*S4. 

el-Gbfijar,  vilL  890,  413. 

Ghflrtb,  ‘raTen/  W.  164,  158. 
el-Gb&rb,  tippar  aad  tower,  distr.  18. 
el-Gbufai^  dutr.  446.  468. 
el-Gbowctr,  plain,  344. 

«l-GbCis6Dj,  An^s,  805. 


H 


IJabbAsb,  vilL  and  Tell,  47,  48. 

Habtl,  Abel,  eee  Neby  HabiL 
U ibis  W.  ZiL 
^nbleb,  vilL  IM  aq. 

^addttthab.  Till.  AL 

•I-Iladith,  or  eU^adetb,  Till.  598,  599. 
cl-Haditheh,  Till  143. 

^adehit,  Till  697. 

^afcijir,  Till  448. 

Qaifs  Gr.  iSycamMMi,  IQQ. 
l^ailazon,  W.  ^ IQI. 
el-Haiyuh,  ruin,  288. 

el-Ha^  for  el-^ajj,  Heb.  3n,  the  anzmal 
caraTan  to  Mecca,  453.  459. 

H^ar  eU'Nn^ran^,  841,  842. 

HukArah,  Till  679. 

H. a&n,  Till  and  W.  588. 

^alba,  Till  578. 

I;!alh6l  fftJktd,  2m  281  aq. 

Hamah,  HamalK  651. 
el-Homani,  W.  34^  348. 
el-Hamma,  34L 
Him&l  W.  65. 
cl-Hamy,  nU.  440.  474,  476. 

Hanaweih,  tiU.  59. 

Hiinin,  Till.  62 

H<irat  Beit  Dab51,  Till.  699. 

H^t  et>Turkm4a,  564. 

Harba’ana,  ra.  tUI  558. 

H-iret  ^aida,  ^ ^ 88. 
i;laiir,  W.  near  L^da,  143. 
llitrlr,  W.  in  .\nti-Lebanon,  491. 

ilarU,  Till  ^ 6L 

I. larija,  W.  521L 
^aMm,  pr.  n.  829. 
el-ll^biuj,  riT.  ^ 38^  890. 
llil<beiya,  376  aq. 
fla^moah,  vill  50L 
^afr^  vill  ^ ^ 698. 


el-^a^,  W,  278. 

Ha^a,  Till.  514. 

Hal(ln,  TiU.  ML 

Haura,  W.  4^  502. 

^aonin,  Heb.  Haur(m^  Gr.  Aipor^w, 
Aaram^,  444.  445. 

Hatuh  el-’Arab,  rill  488. 

Haxireh  (z  for  Dba),  ^ 68. 

Haz5r  (z  for  Dba),  rain  and  TcB,  ^ 8L 
IX'ixury  (z  for  I)bai,  not  Haaor^  402. 
Hazz6r,  see  Hii2i6r. 

Ue^neh,  or  Heijany,  Till  and  lake,  448. 
451,  452. 

Qeirlina,  W.  and  F.  585. 

Heisb,  M.  401. 

Heitela,  rill  576. 
el-H^lieb,  tank,  192. 
el-Helaliyeb,  nil  86. 

^elaweh,  tUI  818. 

^elbon,  Heb.  /frfloa.  4IL 
Helwa,  Till  and  W.  4^  490. 

Bendaj,  W.  363-365. 
el-H6iidek6^  808,  310. 

Hibbkriyeb.‘Tia  412. 

Hijraban,  W.  504. 
el’Hba,  Till  577. 
llizmeb,  Till  287. 

ilanm  esh-Sberif,  eastern  wall,  173-17A 
Southern  waO,  175,  176.  Waaten 
wall  straight  184,  186,  187. 
el-^immeh,  TeU,  813. 

HAbkleh,  min,  ^ 284. 
el-Hajeijeb,  Tell,  815. 
pujeir,  W.  54. 

el'^dleh,  or  cU^6lT,  Gr.  04xd8o,  CWh/i, 
region,  3!)6.  Plain  and  lake,  8,  381, 
870.  Visit  to,  393  aq.  JunctioQ 
streams  394,  395.  Heb.  Mcrrm. 
H61eh,  rill  near  Tibnin,  58. 
ii&lhbl,  ee« 

Humels  Till  5K5. 

H6mb,  Till  48. 

Hummorah,  Till  429. 

Htimmus  chick  peas,  6^ 

Humar,  W.  28L 
Hftmra,  W.  298. 
el-Ilumra.  Tell,  SIO,  814. 
el-H^mrab,  vill  58. 

Hums  A'uwm,  551-554,  558. 

Haneider,  ro.  tUL  558. 

H&nio,  castle,  BfJkobt  370,  871. 

Hnreiry,  Till  472,  478. 

Hurj,  * saddle-bags*  20. 

HarjiUeh,  nil  448. 

el-Harmol,  tUI  5^  544.=^^6’t  *1- 

Ilarmol  ^ 540-542.  . 

HbiTuwch,  see  Tell  cl-Hi^lweh. 

96«4n,  vUl  284. 

eLF.lusGialyeb,  Till  478. 
el-^usn,  liu;n  el-Akrad,  fortress  556, 657, 
.5(;2-^5«.7. 

el-H<^!il  vill  564. 

^Ozzur  (z  for  pba),  63. 
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Ibl,  n>l  el-Hawa,  872,  373,  876. 

Ibn  Ma*&o,  fortreM»  M2. 

Ibn  *Omeir,  dlstr.  1A5. 

Ibrahim,  Abraham. 

Ifjim,  vill.  297. 
tUL  22. 

Dual,  Heb.  CAu^oO,  ChemOothy  Gr.  8oX^ 
Jaioa,  117.  240. 

Irbid,  Arbei,  ArheLt^  342,  848. 
iBkandeHye^  A/&raairoMlaM,  628. 

Icmatl,  lahmael,  pr.  xl  2L 
lamani,  W.  154,  15A 


J 

Jila,  282. 

aW&lH  KbTat,  192. 

J&lbd,  brook,  3^  888. 

J4mia',  rill.  577. 

Jim2a,  W.  682. 

Ja*6neh,  361. 

Jaora,  rill.  271. 
al-Jaozeh,  rir.  599. 

Jeba*,  Qtba,  288. 

Jeba*,  rill,  north  c/NAboIoa,  182. 

Jebi’a,  riU.  ^ 3^  4L 
JeVah,  of  Jodah,  288.  224. 
JebAth^  Gnlx^Moy  113. 

Jebel,  * mountain.' 
el-Ja^l,  distr.  IZ. 
el-Jedld,  bridgo,  575. 

Jedtn,  W.  and  castle,  §7^  ^ IQS. 
Jeditheh,  rilL  495. 

Jedbr,  OedoTy  ^ 288. 

JefityJotapatOy  104.  105,  106,  lOL 
Jehir,  W.  215. 

JeidiS  rill  113. 

el-Jeid6r,  distr.  Heb.  JituTy  Or.  'Iroifpcdo, 
/terni,  445. 

Jeiyi^  rill.  136. 

Jelbdn,  see  ililbdn. 

Jelkamtla,  rilL  814. 
el-Jemal,  W.  870. 

Jemmala,  rilL  145. 

Jenir,  fain.  318. 

Jenin,  C^raoia,  iH»GawiWsi,  IIG,  887. 

Jerir,  123 
Jeijd'a,  rill.  42  sq 
el-Jerm,  K 321. 

Jerm  eUMaiu,  881. 

Jermuk,  W.  rUL  ^ ^ 51. 

Jennfik,  M:  and  rilL  ^ ^ IL 
Jer6d,  plain,  448.  474T~^ 

Jett,  rilL  124. 

Jexzar,  * batcher,'  8^  OT,  82. 

Jexzla,  rilL  22. 

Jibit,  224. 

Jibbein,  rilL  66. 

JUb6ii,  6’iftoa,  M.  and  ro.  rUL  314,  887. 
JilMeh,  GoiffiJky  186,  138, 

VoL.  HI.— 65 


' JimzD,  GmtOy  143. 

Jins  S5fbt,  rilL  135. 

Jinsinijay  tUL  32. 

Jujis,  George,  473,  482. 
el-Ji^  Ga«4  Ilahby  Guoaloy  ^ 72. 

Jisr  el-Abya<L  5(^,  570. 

Jiar  el«Asiro^  560,  570. 

Jisr  Ben4t  Ya*k6b,  862,  264. 

JUrel-Hajr,  * stone  bridge,*  nataral,  610. 

21L 

Jisr  el-Wv.  2L 
Jisr  ^'balyeh,  53. 

Jisr  eUKamkr,  561. 

Jisr  Khhrdela,  48. 

I el-Jljeh,  Keby  Yftnas,  PprjJ^reony  86. 
Jobar,  rilL  4^. 
eWh'ait,  W.  584. 

Jnbb  Jenin,  rilL  425. 

Jabb  Y W,  Khin,  34^  26L 
Jabbdta,  riB  401.  405. 

Jndeideb,  rilL  near  Jisr  Ka’]|^'fyeb,  64. 
Jndeideb,  near  Beit  Ilfa,  337. 

Judeideb,  of  Meij  *Aj6n,  87^  ^ 222. 
Judeideb,  on  the  Barada,  475. 

I Jndeideb,  in  Anti-Lebanon,  489,  490. 

' Jodeidet  el-Khls,  rilL  451. 

Judeita,  rilL  8I6L 
Jnmeijimeh,  rilL  ^ 58. 

J6n,  rilL  near  Sidon,  35. 

J6n,  in  W.  el-'Ajam,  44A 
Juneib,  rilL  128.  184- 
Jilmt  Bhrsha,  rilL  576. 

J6Hsh,  rilL 

Jumeiya,  ^ 44. 

I Jhsieb,  comm.  JAsy,  anc.  644. 

I 556. 

! JOdeh,  comm.  J6^,  mod.  644 


K 

el-M’a,  riU.  5^  544. 

Kabr  el-'AmkUkiUi,  287 
el-Kabn,  riU.  2^  224. 

Kabhl,  rilL  22. 

Kabihi,  W.  22L 
kaddltba,  rilL  12. 

d-Kadlsha,  'the  holy,'  rir.  ^ ^ ^ 
‘ ^ 697,  698. 

^iro  el-H&mmI,  540. 

Kaimon,  see  Tell  ^oimAiu 
Kaitnleh,  rilL  4L 
]^*ka’iyeb,  rilL  53. 

Kakon,  rilL  124. 

Kanobln,  see  Deir  Kan6btn. 
kalabit  el-Meueh,  M.  444. 

^alamOn,  M.  444,  474. 
eUKamar,  bridge,  561. 

Kamid  el-Laoz,  rill.  426. 

Kam6'a  el-U&rmnl,  see  H6nnuL 
^oa,  rill,  near  Tyre,  Kanaky  62. 

Kana,  Cana  of  GaHlety  102. 

Kmahy  W.  135,  128. 
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eUKan^rah,  tHI.  ^ 5^  fifi. 

^ara,  perb.  Karotea,  &87. 

Kai^aba,  Till.  609. 
el-Kiiitimijoh,  rtv.  SSL 

M.  444,  4C9.  470.  ilL 
Kvyfiny  ruin,  362,  863. 

Kainim,  vilL  41^  4^  448. 

Kaukab,  vill.  near  ’AbUln,  104. 

Kankab,  Belvoirof  the  embers,  810,  814, 
829,  339. 

Kaokaba,  in  W.  et-Teim,  885. 

Kaukaba  Aba  ’Arabeh,  429. 

Ka’do,  ruin,  814. 

^Caoxih,  vUL  ^ 62. 

eKKebtr,  Nahr,  EtaOktnu,  516;  558,559. 
560.  575,  582. 

Kedea,  Kede$h  of  Naphtali,  866-869. 
Kedet,  lake  of,  near  Hnma,  549.  557. 
kefir,  Ckepkira^  146w 
el-Kcfr,  Till.  478. 

Kelt  ’Abbftsh,  185. 

Kefr  Abil,  Till.  818,  ^ 3ML 
Kefr  *An^  tHI.  78. 

Kefr  *Awkn,  Till.  818,  821. 

Kefr  Bella,  min,  298. 

Kefr  Bir*im,  ^ ^ 7^  7L 
Kefr  Dtnif,  tHI.  428. 

Kefr  FuliU,  tUL  87.  88. 

Kefr  HamAm,  Till.  888,  416. 

Kefr  Hata,  TiH  684. 

Kefr  ^att^  ruin,  189. 

Kefr  IJauwar,  tOI.  448. 

Kefr  Jauz,  Till.  44. 

Kefr  Jerrah,  tHI.  87. 

Kefr  tUL  184. 

Kefr  ^aixn,  tiU.  135,  140. 

Kefr  Kenna,  not  Coao,  IW.  10Q«  112. 

Kefr  KUj,  TiU.  878. 

Kefr  Oaparcotiay  121,  122. 

Kefr  TiU.488.  484. 

Kefr  eULebad,  tiD.  125.  126. 

Kefr  Malik,  tUL  22L 
Kefr  Mcnda,  Till.  109.  Ill 
Kefr  Milkeh,  82. 

Kefr  Mishkj,  or  Kefr  Hlahkeh,  425,  427, 
42a 

Kefr  Nata,  280. 

Kefr  RUh,  Tffl.  674. 

Kefr  Uummon,  Till.  125. 

Kefr  §a’sb,  Till.  687. 

Kefr  ^ba,  Ani^utrUf  186,  138,  139. 

Kefr  Sabt,  341. 

Kefr  Sa'Hd,  tOL  575. 

Kefr  Shima,  tiU.  21. 

Kefr  Sk6ba,  Till  868,  414.  416. 

Kefr  Thulth,  min,  186. 

Kefr  Tibnl^  Till  5L 
Kefr  Yaahlt,  vill  58L 
Kefr  Yasif,  tUI.  680. 

Kefr  Zebad,  Till  500. 

Kefr  Zeit,  tUI  478. 

Kefra,  tUL  61. 

Kefreh,  TiU.  56L 


Kefreiya,  tID.  588. 
keia,  pai^,  145,  153.  288. 

Keiaui,  rill  1^  184. 

el-Kelb,  * the  dog,'  rir.  Ijfcm,  18. 

Kelb  kanr&n,  M.  8L 

Keniaeh,  Chald.  , * a lynagogne, 

chnrcb,'  129. 

Eeoiaeh,  KnneUeb,  * choreby*  M.  1^  489, 
404. 

Ker&zeb,  not  Chonum^  846,  847. 

Kerkha,  ria  ^ 88. 

Kenn  ^ddeb,  ria  584. 

Kenn  'A^ilr,  rill  579. 

Kereemm,  retches,  630. 

Kesai^  min,  AcUoplf  5^  58. 

Kesla,  1^  15^  284. 

Kesrawan,  distr.  616. 
el-Kesweh,  rill  444. 
el-Khai^  ^1. 

KhiUd,  W.  558.  559.  560. 
el-KbkUdiyeh,  W.  584. 
el-Khamis,  ruin,  273. 

Khin  Khulda,  or  Kbaldeb,  ffeldm,  82. 
Khan  Meitbel5n,  489,  469. 

Kh4n  Minyeh,  3^. 

Khanilreh,  W.  275. 

Khamhb,  distr.  43. 

KhilAl  Sabk',  W.  72. 
el-Khirbeh,  5L 
Ehirbet  el-kaiyeh,  rain,  288- 
Khirbet  kazur  (s  fbr  Pha),  81. 

Khirbet  Jerad^  291. 

Khirbet  k*<^  k^na. 

Ehirbet  Khamiit,  27a 
Khirbet  el-k^t^'* 

Khirbet  M&Uh,  808. 

Khirbet  Mimla,  80. 

Khirbet  ROha,  rUL  428.  429. 

Khirbet  SeUAmeh,  Sl^  82. 

Khirbet  SUim,  56,  52. 

Khirbet  Shakir,  42. 

Khirbet  Yan'b^,  58. 

Khirbet  Y4ufln,  207. 

Khirbet  el*Yeb6d,  267. 

Kbiram,  ria  873,  388. 
el-Khu^Zt  St.  Gecffge,  rill  274,  286. 
Khulda,  i/tidaoj  see  Khan  Khulda. 
Khuld'ih,  rill  146,  154. 

KhiUladlyeh,  WTand  Tell,  118. 
Khcaiet  el-Werdeh,  W.  63, 6L 
Kbulwit,  plar.  of  Khblweb,  q.  t. 

KbAlwat  el-Biya4,  881,  882,  418. 
Khfilweh,  Dma  ebape^  ^ ^ 881. 
Kbhlwet  eUKofeir,  viU.  882. 

KhnneiBs,  rill  113. 

Kburkib  er^Ram,  287. 

Kburaibeb,  Khuroiboh,  Tell,  Basorf  864. 
Kb&rbeb,  see  Khirbeh. 
el-Kblirdela,  bridm,  ^ 87a 
Khureibeb,  see  lUnraibeh. 

Kbnreibeh,  rill  near  cKlJojai,  564. 
Khureibeb,  ria  and  W.  in  W.  et-T«m,  4ili 
Khureibet  el^Jondy,  tQI.  577. 
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KhimUh,  rnin  and  W.  U& 

Khurwa’ah,  F.  418,  41A 
EbOdidbeb,  W.~^  ^ ^ *OB. 
Khuahneh,  W.  aOSTmm 
Khritweh,  887. 

$ibl>,  ^bleb,  ‘niche  of  prayer,’  18^  27& 
el-Kibleh,  ‘ the  aouth,’  450.  451. 

KilkUich,  tOI  186,  138. 
kil^  Til  421. 

^innewrln,  497. 
el-Kinh,  116. 

KiVin,  Tell,  lOA 
el-Kor&o,  456. 
tCakVa,  868. 
el-Kobab,  Till  143. 144. 

KfibaMn,  Till  296. 
kabarab,  OAoni,  ^ 8^  87. 
kobitiet^  pbatiyeh,  1^  12L 
k&bb  Eli&a,  uilASa. 

^abbch,  min,  289. 
i^abbet  en-Na^,  Wely,  458. 
rabbet  Rdlin,  278. 

(abbet  Seiy4r,  Wely  and  proapeet,  469. 
470,  473. 

Knbeibeb,  Till  146  ISl. 

Kabdth,  W.  814,  816. 

^abrlkbafa,  tOI  6& 
kobbr  el-’AmUi^ab,  287. 
kobdr  lamtn,  287. 

Kofeir,  tOI  882. 

Knfeir  Yabda,  Till  490,  491. 

Kafin,  TUI  275,28ir^ 

¥ala‘,  M.  585T 

$aU’U,  Till  ^ 886 
^nla’at  Tnweiyi  286 
^al'ab,  ‘ castle.’ 
kaiaa^  min,  292. 

^aTat  el-’Ain,  140. 

^aTat  Bnafra,  min,  414. 4 IS. 

$arat  Ibn  Fnreit^,  80^  818. 
ijiarat  Jendal,  Till  446 
tial’at  Hefyid,  676 
^al’at  el-Mndilc,  Apmtea,  550. 

¥&l'at  er-Rabad,  806,  808, 316 

j^ufat  Sbema',  ^ 66 
^alaweib,  66. 

^olei’U,  tQI  near  the  ocaat,  577. 
iiolerat.  Till,  in  KesrawHn,  616. 

{Cniaileh,  116 

pldnia,  Kalooieb,  Or.  KsiiAdr,  CWoa,  136 
¥61y,  Yffl.  141. 

¥amieh.  Till  337:^m 
ICana,  Till.  604. 

^nnat.  Till  696 
^nneifidb,  32. 
knnelae6  see  Kentaeb. 
el-Knneiyiaah,  m.  Till  658. 

I|innn4beb,  rill  426 
knnweir,  t16  696 
kar.  Till  181. 

Karah,  min,  67. 

l^ariwa,  tract  in  Obdr,  298.  803, 

^aiiwa,  W.  140. 


^nrein,  eaaOe,  66 
el-Knreiye6  viU,  37. 

Knriet  el-Tbia^  Kijalkjearim,  156  157. 
Koriet  Q^a,  134.  l^i. 

Knriet  Jit,  Gitta,  134. 

Knriet  ea.Ss’ldeh,  267,  284. 
el-Knrknmeh,  min,  817. 

Kam  §artabeh,  293,  294, 317. 816 
el-Kam,  W.  near  the  coast,  ^ 66, 77, 96 
el-Kam,  W.  in  Anti-lebanon,  484.  488. 
482, 

Kar’an,  Till  424.  425. 
karOn  Ilaltin,  * boms  of  H.’  842, 
kniyetein.  Till  449. 

Knabnr,  rnin,  282. 

Knaeiyeh,  Till  506 

Kn^ir,  Till,  near  Jisr  ^a’^alyeb,  ^ 65. 
cl-l^n^ir,  m.  t16  near  Damascna,  449. 
Knseir,  tQI  near  Ribleh,  544. 
el-Knsis,  Dakkin,  18,  33. 

ICasta,  TeU,  U3,  114.— W.  296 

¥a4aa,  tOI.  118,  114. 

^ilfr  llammarah,  429. 

Ku^  eI-Milil^  806,  807. 

^ast&l  156 
Ilntaifeh,  444. 

kaweb,  nat.  bridge,  421.  422-424. 
el-Knibeiya  (1^?  (i?),  Bnrck.  Kashbeya, 
686 

L 

el-Ladik^h,  Gr.  AaeSlsaia,  tnotlines,  82. 
lAla,  Till  425. 
lAseb,  Till.  flop. 
el-IAtr5n,  min,  150,  151. 

Lanz,  W.  366 
el-Ledd4n,  rir.  892. 

Lebwe6  lAo,  382  aq. 

Lebweh,  F.  and  rir.  532.  537.  586  689. 
Lejjan,  legw,  ifegiUo,  116  117, 116 
Ub’ah,  Till  37.  36 
Ubbeiya,  tHI  426. 

Libnan,  Ubamm,  M,  681. 

Lifts,  Lifteb,  Till.  159. 
el-Llt5ny,  ijeonta,  rir.  ^ 49, 56  885-887, 
421,  426  424. 

Litra,  stream,  451. 

L5bie6  t16  841. 

Lndd,  Heb.  Lad,  Gr.  a488o,  I^dda,  149, 148. 
La^hkm,  fiun.  153. 

Lnsah,  Till  421. 

Lnweiskny,  F.  889. 

Lnweiseh,  Till  889. 


M 

el-Hagbaiel,  ‘ the  spindle,’  680. 

Hakbmel,  or  Makhmel  not  a gmaral 
name  for  northern  Lebanon,  598. 
el-Makhrad,  804,  817. 
el-Ha^ab,  min,  819. 
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MA^?(^rah,  tiU  448.  460. 451,  I&2. 

Mania,  via  GdO. 

H&U^^  W.  and  cartle,  ^ 3^  809. 
BldlUmb,  Till  2^  212. 

Miliklyeh,  3fiL 

Malula,  Gr.  MoyXa^^r,  587. 
MAni’a,  M.  4U.  ilQ. 
tUMan^Alibch,  362. 
el-Man*6rah,  rain,  5& 
fl>Maof>6nycl^  rill.  14. 
eUManf6ry,  In  the  Uiileh.  894,  896. 

Mdr,  * lord,'  a title. 

Mir  EliAa,  272. 

Mir  Eli&ha’,  conv.  596. 

Mir  Jujie  el-I.lameira,  oonr.  St.  George, 
664.  m. 

Mir  Marita,  ria  5S4. 

Mar  Serkia,  conv.  587. 

Mir  Serkis  of  Bosberreh,  596. 

Mir  Ya’kob,  conv.  584. 

Mar’aba,  viU.  448.  4IL 
Ma*rab6n,  viU.  and  W.  602. 
el-Mirieb,  viU.  888. 

Markj,  pr.  n.  130. 

Mir6n,  via  6^  870. 

Miris,  vitl.  eaat  of  Sidon,  88. 

Maris,  ^1.  ^rest  of  the  ^ileh,  868. 
el-Maa-^ir,  Neba',  5B2. 

Mas’Adj,  Arabs,  ^ 808, 804,  806. 

Ma^,  via  5Q1. 

Mafran  B61ns,  584. 

el-Maut,  * death,'  riv.  ^ 18,  88. 

Maoz,W.821. 

Medikbah,  via  429. 

Meidin,  in  Daznascaa,  454,  466, 468,  470. 
Melfidhun,  vill.  51. 

Meirio,  Jfdron,  Z8. 

Meiril^  vill  610. 

Meia,  Meis  el-Jcbel,  869. 

M<utbel9o,  W.  and  Khin,  489l 
el-Mejimi’a,  bridge,  840. 

Mejdel,  Jfnffda/Oj  314. 

Mcjdel,  A/offdtUJmmOf  295. 

Mejdel  *Ai\iar,  vill  4^  4^  492^95. 
Mejdel  Bclhi;,  425. 

Me^el  Kertaint  viU.  86. 

Mendel  esh-Shems,  401. 

M^del  Silim,  vill  56. 

Meidel  Yibu,  vill.  140. 

M^del  Yin,  vUl  8L 
Mddel  Zin,  via  ^ 65. 
el'Hekr,  via  680. 

Mekseh,  via  ^ 5Q0. 

Melik,  W.  1 0971 10.  118. 

Melli^ah,  F.  868,  864. 

Mellii,  species  of  oak,  817. 

Mellihn,  red  oak,  394. 

Menb<;j,  F.  441. 

Menln,  viU.  471,’^  474. 
el-Mensy,  min,  HR 
Menvirah,  rill.  578. 

Merab,  * goat-house,'  89. 

Merijim,  min,  292. 


Meij,  * meadow.* 
el-Meij,  at  Damaeeoa,  459. 
el-Merj,  in  the  B&ki'a,  495. 

Meij  'Ayin,  dutr.  50,  878,  874. 

Men  BiiTT,  8L 

MeQ  Ibn  'Omeir,  143,  144,  146. 

Meij  el-Man,  400. 

Meg  Sbemlsea  425. 

Meij  YafQiT,  400. 
el-Meijemeh,  caetle,  29L 
Merrina,  ruin,  275,  283. 
el-Merkab,  castle,  402. 

Mcrkebea  vill.  55. 

Merij,  ' meadows,*  plor.  of  Mei^  rfll  588. 
Merramtn,  Tell,  6^  65. 

Mesodv,  dairy  house,  899. 

Mesaideb,  vUl  575. 

MeBhghiliah,  vUL  421. 

Heshhad,  Wely,  875,  898 
el-Meahhed,  vUl  108. 

Metiwileb,  sing.  Mutawily,  88^  41. 
el-Metn,  distr.  15. 

Mesra'ah,  * goat-village,*  899,  402- 
Mezra'ah,  vill.  east  of  Tyre,  59. 

Meara'ah,  vill.  east  of  Nahr  §aiib,  614. 
el-Mezzea  vUl  441.  442. 

Mfir,  Till  8^  ^ ^ 103. 

Milisir,  via  1^  liUL 
el-MilI.1,  W.  114. 

Mlmis,  via  882. 

Minin,  282. 
el-Minyea  Khin,  844. 

MlHi  Kefr  SOgbftSyeh,  vOL  584. 
el-Mirr,  vUl  lii8,  140. 

Miryamin,  see  Meryamto. 

Mish^,  W.  425. 

el-Miskiyeh,  ' the  waterer,*  681. 

Miy^  wa-Mtyeh,  via  ^ 87. 

Mizyira,  vill  585. 

Mu'addamiyea  864. 

el-Mu'aii^h,  TeU,  810,  814,  829. 
el-Mu’siakab,  * the  suspended,'  vflL  seer 
the  coast,  84. 

el-Mu'alla^jOi,  vill.  near  Za^h,  495. 
el-Mudali^rah,  via  186l 
el-Mndauwarah,  F.  344. 

Mu4aya,  via  4M 
el-Mughaiyir,  vUL  292. 

Mngbar,  vUl.  MeamAf  79.  Sa 
Mugbir,  vill  west  of  the  P&leh,  862. 
Mi^ghint  B^is,  407. 

Mugairat  er-Rihib,  exo.  conv.  589. 
Mughiribeh,  * western  Afiioans,*  186,  169. 
el-Mughdisheb,  vUl  ^ 37. 
el-Mugheiriyeb,  vill.  and  W.  602,  608, 699. 
Mugfar  en-Namar,  Tell,  R68. 

Mnhaiditheh,  via  427,  428,  429. 
Mu^my,  291. 

Mul^iteb,  for  Muliaiditheh,  428,  429. 
Maheibtb,  vUL  3G9. 

Mujodda*,  mm  and  W.  315,  837. 

M^jeidil,  vilL  118. 
el-MnkaiiOyeb,  riv.  555,  557. 
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MQkhmis  m 

MOkhmal,  see  MakhmeL 
MOkhna,  plain,  ^ 1^  ^ 3QJL 
cl-Maknbrlt,  stream,  448,  4&1. 
el-MiiVQn»*i  rir.  KiAm,  114, 118,  I1& 
el-MolebbU,  viU.  140. 
el-Moneitir^  tUL  fiOA. 
el-MQn^r,  862. 
el-More^t,  Kbin,  408. 

MnrfiffQs,  Till.  839. 

Mnaheirifeh,  vilL  near  ^eff&rieh,  llA 
Mosbeirifeh,  Till,  on  W.  Kh&lid,  859. 
Masbmiuh,  Till.  119. 

MupkGrab,  228. 

MuMtin,  W.  121,  125. 
el-Mnrtrr,  W.  ^ 284. 

MateMllim,  see  eUMnteeDim. 
el’MatseBIm,  *gOTemor,'  Tell,  116.  117. 
el-Ma|iilkb,  Till  ST^  818. 
el-MtueirTah,  tUL  east  of  RAntbl*b^  141. 
Moeirfah,  W.  near  Beit  Uounar,  282. 


N 

NAblni,  Tnlg.  for  N4bnlns. 

Kibnlos,  y«apoliif  SMeAem^  127-138,  299, 
80Q.  Abondance  of  water,  299. 
Moonds  of  ashea,  299. 

NttlJeh,  Till  628.  629. 

Kahr,  *riTer.* 

Nahr  Anwaly,  iiT.  BotirmtUj  ^ 87. 

Kahr  Bkrid,  ^ 888. 

Nahr  Ibrahim,  riT.  AdomSf  601,  606,  609. 
Nabr  el-Kelb,  /^rcvr,  basin,  609. 610.  Paaa, 
12, 13.  Inscriptions  and  sonlptnrea, 
fi  1 T fi**  i 

Nahr  Na'mAn,  Bebit,  88,  102. 104. 

Nabr  Reaba*lii,  684. 

Nahr  RObin,  152. 
en-Nikdrah,  R4s,  6^  60. 

•n-Nlkdrah,  tUI.  127. 

Na*m4u,  see  Nabr  Na*mln, 
en^Na’meh,  Doir  en-N.  84. 

Narabeb,  Tell,  126. 

Nasi^  pr.  jl  419. 

N^^,  W.  near  Kefr  BiiHin,  72. 

Nasir,  W.  near  Danmeh,  295. 

Nd’diab,  Persian  wheel,  661. 
en-Na’drah,  Till.  887,  339. 

Nawa'hneh,  W.  29Ql 
Neba',  * fountain.' 

Neba*  'A^jar,  488  sq. 

Neba*  cl-*Ards,  67A 
Neba*  el-*Asal,  610. 

Neba*  el-^dfb&ny,  878. 

Neba*  el-Leben,  610. 

Neba*  el-M&dlneh,  50. 

Neba*  Sherasin,  500. 

Neba*  Shiikkab,  61. 
en-Nebd^  ’Ain,  667,  595. 

Nebittyeh  el-Fdka,  ^ 48. 

Nebafiych  et-Tabta.~ri.  48. 

VoL.  Ill— 55» 


Nebk,  Tffl.  4^  684. 

Neby,  * prt^het.* 

Neby  *Aly  et-TAbir,  Wely,  44. 

Neby  Biyasid,  802. 

Neby  BeUn,  ^8.  801. 

Neby  DamAl,~l& 

Neby  Habll,  Abel,  Wely,  481. 

Neby  Isma'^  106. 

Neby  Mmdan,  Tell,  Xfiodfeea,  664,  656, 
667. 

Neby  Misby.  37. 

Neby  ’Otbman,  Wely,  588. 

Neby  ?Afy,  44. 

Neby  Sa*ld,  106.  108,  110. 

Neby  Samwil,  163. 

Neby  Sbh,  Seth,  ttH  5^  6^  603. 

Neby  Siju^  44. 

Nel^  S^a,  vilL  426.  426. 

NebyThAiy,  Wely,  141* 

Neby  Ydni^  ^ 3& ; see  eliJlyeh. 

Neby  Ydnas,  at  ^al^dl,  281. 

Neby  Za’dr,  tUL  495,  498. 

Nejemeb,  bL  232. 

Nqjba,  Till  444. 

Nemdr,  * pantben,'  W.  414. 

Nealeh,  tiU.  124. 

Nim^  841. 

Nu^^Till.  ^ 72. 

Na^Un,^284. 

Ndkb,  min,  844. 

Nd^  840. 

No^airiyeh,  people  and  M.  890,  667. 
en-Nft$r,  * victory,*  458. 


0 

el-*Oreimeh,  tQI.  676. 

’Otbmdn,  pr.  n.  588. 

*Otfam&n  QAcdry  (i  for  pba),  Wely,  401. 
eVOzeir,  viU.  105.  108. 


K 

Rafantyeb,  RgAcmeOj  67A 
Rafldh,  vilL  422. 

Rdfldia,  R&ftdieh,  tIIL  128. 188. 

RabAb.  810.  8U,  823. 
er-RahhAntyeb,  338.  • 

Ralth,  Till  60L 

er-R4m,  or  er-Ran,  lake,  Phiala,  399,  400- 
er*Ram,  RamaJt  of  Benjamin,  287. 

RAmeh,  Ramak  of  Asher,  63  sq. 

RAmeh,  RatmcA  of  Naphtali,  ^ 791 
RAmeh,  near  Hebron,  279. 

RAmtn,  Till  127. 

Ramleh,  142,  146, 16L 
er-Ran,  BlSk,  see  er*RAm. 
er-RAs,  vOl  185. 

RAs  el*Abya<),  /Vom.  tJbum^  ^ ^ ^ 90. 
BAs  el'Almiar,  Till.  £3. 
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RAs  el-* Ain,  near  l^re,  fid. 

Has  el-*Ain,  near  Yafa,  140. 

Ras  el-*Auj^  378. 

er-Ras  Ra'albek,  Omao,  534-587. 

Ras  E!iA^  212. 

R&s  eUFilri*a,  m 
R&s  Jcdmh,  3fi. 

Rae  Kcrka*,  vilL  145.  Written  also  R&s 
Kerkt-r. 

Rfts  el-Metn,  rill  15. 


R^  ert-N^kfirah,  Scah  7}/rionan,  6^  77^ 

^ i*Q. 

Rift  Rumeileh,  86. 

Ras  Sa’diyeb,  84. 

Riaheiya,  vill  379,  430,  481. 

Riabeiyet  el-FoUiib,  (or  R.  el^Fokh-khar,) 
415  sq. 

Rand  Aba  el-Khfinu,  W.  317. 

Reifin,  v.  615. 

Renthieh,  vill.  141. 

Retha*lo,  Nuhr,  584. 

Reshrasb,  W 292. 

Besm  el-Hadeth,  tOL  581. 

Roitun,  .-irefAiMa,  651. 

RibAh,  W.  140.  296,  ' 

Riblfh,  542-646. 

Ridghah,  Tell,  ^ 815. 

RUian,  ‘ mvrtle,*  M.  87,  40,  ^ 42L 
Ri8br.Ub,  W.  ^ 282. 

Rfiban,  W.  Sfi. 

Rabeiyeh.  W.  280. 
er-Rbbudiycli,  W.  342,  84A 
Rn^iaibeb,  vllL  44^^ 


Rukhlch,  temple,  435,  488. 
Rfim,  rilL  8^  38,  ^ 
er-Rumady,  vUL  502. 508. 
Rfimah,  fifuna,  103,  110. 
er-R&mch,  *Aio,  601. 
Rumeileh,  vilL  35. 

Rnmeish,  vill.  68. 

Rimiu,  vQl.  44. 

Rflmm.ina,  min,  145. 
R&mmaueh,  /fwimiois,  108,  110 
RamiDi^  /(immom,  290. 

Rfimy,  * Gieek,*  8^  125. 
Rnweis,  vill.  108,  104. 

Ruweb,  Neba*,  608, 

Rnweisct  Kuio,  S7^  88. 


S 

$ablneb,  vUl.  442. 

Sibirum*,  <n<ani,  448. 

Sadik  el- 1 inalnr,  pr.  XL  140i 
Sa’diii,  via.  51G. 

Safed,  /ie/  i f ^ 14,  • . 

Mfed,  vii  . i.«'ar  Tlbofai,  68. 
SaTlu,  r>  uj  $afS^. 

Sabii),  K.  !71. 

Saliil,  S-..  ♦.*  91, 

Sabii,  * y 41K>,  42L 
Sabii  J..  . \<.<b,  ^ ^ 42L 


e^a^ra,  * desert  plain,*  480  sq.  4T4,  478^ 

485. 

Sa^ftr,  W.  50L 
Saida,  Sidom^  3fi« 

^aida,  vill  124. 

^aidanAya,  convent,  4@. 

Sa’idlyeh,  Tell,  310. 

Sakfit,  SuaxlAy  ^ Z\^  ^ 322. 
ea-Saldm,  gate,  466. 
ee-SaUb,  Nahr,  610,  §U^  fiU. 
tiUihany,  vill. 

§ilih!jeh,  vill.  441,  444,  469,  iS. 
Salibiyeh,  Tell,  446. 

Salim,  8haUm^  298. 

SAUm,  vill  U7,  113. 

Silim,  Wely,  315. 

Salmon  el-Fftri^,  ’Wely,  185,  296. 
es-Simieb,  291. 

Samiriyeh,  mint 
Sanik,  see  Senlk. 

Sinir,  vill  and  fbrtr.  182,  302,  304. 

Skris,  Sons,  ^ ^ Ififi, 

Sa*aa',  vilL  near  Kefr  Bir*un,  6^  ^ 72» 
Sa'sa',  in  W.  el- Ajam,  447. 
e^^anwaueh,  vill  ^ 68. 

Sebftii^ich,  SamahOf  183,  128. 

Sef&rein,  vill.  88. 

^eflPbrieh,  S^jphtfru,  1^  ^ Ul,  112. 
Sefineh,  vill  426,  481. 

Seyar,  or  Sbeizar,  Larmoy  650. 

Sei  jfir,  vill  7^  fiL 
Seiyir,  see  |Tobbet  Sslyir. 

Selamch,  pr.  n.  129. 

Selblt,  min,  144. 

Selhab,  min,  806,  808 
SelUmeh,  W.  7^  3^  81,  S42,  244. 

Sel6ky,  W.  54. 

Selw&n,  BHoamy  189. 

Semtkeh,  vill  576. 

Sommawtueh,  vill  577. 

Semrofimeb.  118. 

5>em6’y,  vill.  72.  75,  77. 

Senik,  riv.  38. 

Serada,  389. 

Seraiyib,  W.  and  brook,  415. 

Serkr,  vill  576. 

Serb^  vill.  ^ 3^  42. 

Seribbiii,  vill  and  W.  6^  62. 

Serremao,  Tell,  844. 

Sha*ab,  W.  7^  ^ 82,  ^ fiT^VHL  8Z. 
Sha*ad,  vill  632. 

Sbib,  ^str.  66. 
e8h-Sba*ib,  W.  ^ 33. 

Shalr,  W.  126,  126.  134,  185. 
esb-SWir,  Tell,  500. 

Sbabul,  W.  5U8. 
esh-Shufab,  castle,  565.‘  ’ ' ’ 

Sba'iul,  vill.  236. 

eah-Sh  glmr,  distr.  ^ ^ ^ 630. 
eab-Sh  Ti  ll,  320. 
esb-Shuiii.  Dumascas,  453. 

ShAm,  \V.  2!H. 

Rhaml.  u i vill  576. 
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•sb^ShAreh,  dirtr.  STS. 

Sbebrth,  W.  mSL 
Shefa  *6mar,  vill.  108. 

Shelulbf  fam.  431. 

Shehhn,  W.  and  tUL  3^  2L 
eth>Sh^ikh,  * the  aged,  the  elder.' 
eah-Sheikh,  Jcbel,  MotnU  ITtrmoitf  4^  ^ 
876,  ^ 4^  12G  «q.  481  «q.  TVo 
futnmitJS  4^  379. 

Sheikh  *A1j^b,  Wely  and  bridge,  STS. 
Sheikh  'Aly,  W. 

Sheikh  Bureik,  rlU.  US. 

Sheikh  W.  325. 

Sheikh  GhiDim,  Wely,  298 
Sheikh  liaaen.  Tell,  222. 

Sheikh  Hasfkib,  Wely,  894. 

Sheikh  Khfidr,  Wely,  40(^  408,  409. 
Sheikh  Muhammed,  yilL  577,  576. 

Sheikh  'OtlimAn  ^4xSit  (a  for  pha), 
Wely,  40L 

Sheikh  S41im,  Wely,  316.' 

Sheikh  Salmon  el-Firi^,  eee  SalmSn. 
Sheikh  Sbaleh,  vilL  127. 

Sheikh  T^^ba,  Till.  SIS. 

Sheikh  Yaf^ry,  Wely,  400. 

Sheikh  YOhoT,  TeU,  395. 

Sbeirir,  Abnlf.  see  Selj&r. 

Sbelhh,  Till  574. 

Sbemtseh,  viU.  42S. 

Sbemlkn,  tOI.  21. 

Shemmis,  W.  39. 

Shemtio,  Keba',  500. 

Sheriiat,  vilk  265. 

Sirin,  vill.  504. 

SkaoderOna,  viO.  87. 

I^ba,  vill  ^ ^ 284. 

Sft,  vill.  5fi5T^ 

Snbuii^  Araba,  341. 

Sbbbarin,  vill  114. 

SSbbOrah,  vUl  440. 

e^^nbcibeh,  castle  near  BinUs,  404,  412. 
SS^ir,  mistletoe,  128. 

^ufs^,  eee 

Suhmuta,  vill.  67.  63.  Tfi. 

Shikar,  Till.  424. 

SSk  Wady  Barada,  478  aq. 

$fikhn!n,  vill  Sogme^  83.  84,  85 
SQkr,  AralM,  ^ 228. 

Snllin  Ya'kob,  viH  ^ 429. 

SultSna,  road,  141. 

^hmrmb,  ruin,  292. 

W.  28A 
SQn4^,  rill.  284. 

§5nntn,  Jebel,  ^ 609,  616. 
c^6r,  W.  276. 

$dPa.2brti4,  153. 

SflrAr,  W.  152. 

Snrgblya,  vill  486,  502. 
es-Snrijeb,  es-Sor^,  gate,  442.  455. 
§5rTah,  viU.  124. 

^Ortabeh,  see  Kum  ^Qilabeh. 

Sol(i  el-* Afrit,  vill  575, 

Soweint^  W.  288,  289. 
e^nweireb,  * picture,'  F.  429. 

Shor.k,  W.  m. 
ShfflfSr,  W.  R+0. 

T 

Shib'a,  or  Slnba',  W.  376, 8^  4lfi.=m 
879,  4^  ^ 414.  4I& 

ShQbal,  vUL  44T 
Shiyiikh,  vill.  m 

Sb6f,  distr.  6^3. 

Shftfeh,  vill.  124. 

Shokheit,  W.  283,  284. 
eih<ShCikU',  castle,  48  aq.  58. 

Shh^if  eth'Thuur,  495. 

SbOkin,  vill.  44,  ^ 55. 
eah>ShAkk,  W.  andraln,  809. 

ShuV>^,  nil.  58. 

eah'Shurki  V eii,  * the  eait,*  450,  451. 
eeh'ShOrky,  gate,  455. 

ShfitV^h,  3:<7,  3.39. 

ShSwali^,  vill  2Z. 

Sbaweikch,  viU.  284. 

Shuweir,  vill.  01 C. 

Shtiweiy!',  vUl.  382,  419. 

Sfa,  min,  2l*l. 

Sib’al,  vill.  525. 

Sid  Dahui,  Welv,  893, 
vill  72,  73! 

$iff4f,  W 124. 

es-Sik,  W.  m 
Sin  Ibl,  vUl.  31)3. 

SindUn,  Mlex,'  390.  391. 
ea-Smdiari-M,  rilL  120. 

Ta'annuk,  Taemocky  IIT. 
et-T*bighah,  ^ 346. 
e{-Taiyibch,  OpkrOy  J;^)kraim,  tOI.  290. 
e^-jaiyibeh,  rill  near  esfa-Shhkif,  53. 
e(-Jaiyibeb,  vill  near  Beialn,  339. 
ef-Taivibeb,  vill  and  W.  near  Ba'alb^ 
603.  504. 

TambhHt,  viH.  2L 
tkna,  F.  7Vkmat4,  295. 

Tannfir,  Heb.  'oven,  furnace,'  44, 

416. 

Tannur  Ky5b,  345. 

Tannurln,  villages,  W.  600,  6QL 
'('arabuln.*,  see  TripoH*. 

Taum  NUia,  ' twins  of  K.*  two  peaks  of 
Lebanon,  ^ 338,  421. 

Taurab,  cnnnl,  446,  470,  473. 
et-TawttIdn,  \V.  7^  842. 
et-Teim,  W.  character,  373. 378. 879, 889, 
413.  415.  420.  42C,  430,  492. 

Xeir  Harfa,  vill  62. 

'I'ei^i^h,  vUl  75- 
et-Tekiyih,  in  Jerusalem,  190. 
et-Tekiych,  at  Damascus,  459. 

Tell  'Abbls,  ruin,  677. 

Tell  *As(ir,  UU8. 

TeU  el-IicajkTiydi.  110,  113. 
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Ten  Beia4n,  828,  829. 

Ten  Binreb,  88. 

Ten  Dtt’ftk,  UB. 

Tell  Dibbtn,  Thn.  874.  888. 

Ten  el-Fenu,  36^  898,  401. 

Ten  HebbOe^  4L 
Tell  el-B«uah,  fill.  614. 

Tell  llexilr  (i  for  pha),  81. 

TcU  Hbm,  846.  Not  Caperwam^  863. 

Prob.  Chanam,  869. 

Ten  el-Huiraweh,  3^  864. 

TeU  el-pi}f,  Dm,  890-893. 

TeU  Salmon,  Canmoao,  Jobitam,  114. 115. 
Ten  el-Kerkef,  m. 

TeU  Elson,  108. 

TeU  Knrdln^,  104. 

TeU  Ka»U,  114. 

Tell  N4ma,  874. 

TeU  e^.S4fieh,  16L 

TeU  eah-Shenunlni,  tUI  114. 

TeU  eth-ThArah,  116. 

TeU  Yanftn,  88. 

Tellet  Qana,  viU.  561.  564. 

TeUU,  plnr.  of  TeU,  ^ 470. 

TenAny,  tUL  567. 

TerbUthah,  tUI  06. 

TerkAmieh,  Tricomita,  278. 

Terslilha,  Till.  66,  6L 
TeeaeiTa,  Till.  475. 

TeyAefr,  tUI  306. 
etb-Thanr,  495. 

etb-Thelj,  ‘ enow.*  Jebel,  Bermm,  SO. 
ThelthAtha,  Neby  SQfa,  426. 

Tibnbi,  Toron,  57.  68  IQ. 

TUI,  TiU.  184. 
et-Tln,  F.  844. 

Tinlyeb,  Jebel,  444. 

et-Tlny,  Toll,  427. 

fina,  tUI  698. 

ct-TIreb,  tUI  near  'Abba,  104. 

ct-Ttreb,  TiU.  near  Lydda,  141, 142. 

Tom,  eee  Tanm. 

TAbbe,  TKfba,  805. 

Tbbakab,  * terraoe,'  821,  825. 

6b&kat  FaP,  PeOo,  821. 
ab’An,  Till  1 18. 

Tflbulyoh,  272. 
et-TnSah,  dietr.  88,  41. 

Tnbeiehimeb,  W.  275. 
et-Tnijdr,  Khin,  840,  841. 

Tukin,  123. 

TM  Keram,  126. 

Tnleil  el-Fbl,  Gibealt,  280. 

Tfllin,  Tin.  65,  68. 

TfiUAriyeb,  tUL  66. 

tflUiWi  («  for  Dba),  TwzoJ,  80^  803. 
TAma,  Thomae,  gate,  4.65. 

Tuniinon,  803,  805. 

TAmrab,  Till  near  esb-Sh&kl^  62. 
jomrah,  TiU,  in  plain  of  'Akba,  108, 104. 
'riiniiab.  Tin.  near  Tabor,  840. 

IWin,  Tin.  109.  no.  112,  841. 

Tnrbal,  Till,  and  H.  582  eq. 


Turkmin,  people,  863. 
Tnnnna  'Aya,  291. 


U 

Um  el-'Ajra,  TeU,  810,  322. 

Ilm  el-’Ainaid,  m.  Till  in  the  B5llan)(  ^ 
Um  el-’Amad,  tUI  north  of  plain  of  £*■ 
draelon,  113. 

Um  Bnn,  282. 

Um  el-Fapi,  TiU  m 
Um  el-^kntein,  ta  tUL  558. 

Um  el-Heia,  min,  283. 

Um  SeUkhh,  min,  83. 

Um  et-Zenbt,  tUL  114. 116. 120. 
Ummatein,  tUI  184. 

Urlii,  Etam,  278. 


W 

Watty  el-Ba^  602. 

Wete,  lIjmxS!)riaaa,aoaey  ofSeriptSSL 
Welejeh,  tIU.  ^ 27L 
el-We«’,  W.  121,  128,  124. 

Wexar,  TUI  117.  889.  Not  Hetar,  339. 
Wlibbi^  tOL  864. 

Wnlid  *Aly,  Aiabe,  462. 


T 

Y&bli,  riT.  33. 

Ydbii,  W.  810,  816,  817. 

YabrH  eee  Yabrtd. 

YaUmd,  tOI  121,  122. 

Ydfa,  Heb.  Jiqibo,  Or.  ‘Uwwf,  Jma,  142, 
151. 

Ya’fUr,  W.  44ft. 

Yafliiy,  Meij,  400. 

Yatd'Afeb,  tUI  ^ 502. 

YatfWeh,  W.48^  ^ 502. 

Ya'bAb,  pr.  n.  Jacob,  129. 

Y4bb,  Tin.  ffaUot,  8L 
YUo,  Aijaioa,  144,  145. 
el-YAmbn,  Till  120. 

YAnbn,  Joaoa,  297. 

YirOn,  tUI  61,  62. 

Yaeld,  802. 

Y4t>r,  Till  61. 

YebrOd,  Jairuda,  556. 
el-Yehftdlyeh,  tUI  near  Tibnin,  68. 
ol-YehAdiyeb,  Till  near  Ybfa,  140, 141. 
Yemen,  party,  145.  283 
Yenundneh,  tUI  and  labe^  548. 

Yorka,  Till  10.8. 

Yeraah,  min,  807,  808. . 

Yeabtfa,  tOL  1^  155. 

Yeiid,  canal,  446.  469.  470,  478. 

Yfipinr,  Till  421.  422,  428. 

YAnln,  tUL  and  W.  5.30. 

YAntab,  Till  480l  489. 
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Zebdln,  riU.  48. 
Zehilteh,  tHL  41. 
Zeita,  v31.  124. 

Za*4reh,  W.  398.  405.  408. 
et-Zaherftnj,  riv.  id ; source,  45. 

Zehleh,  Till.  4^  5^  547. 
es-Z^5r,  ruin,  158. 

Ze’rir,  W.  ^ 4SL 

Za*i^r,  medlar  tree,  491,  492. 

Za'dra,  rilL  890,  393. 

Zau^,  tUL  ^ ^ 55. 
ec-ZawArib,  rilL  near  'Ar^a,  678. 
ea-Zaw4rih,  roia  near  AT^a,  60A 
Zawtta,  rilL  ^ 134. 

Zaweittneh,  vilL  564. 
ez>Z4wieb,  Till.  140. 

ZcbedAny.  viU.  4^  485. 

^bdeh,  tUL  north  di  plain  of  Eedraelon, 
113. 

Zebdeh,  rilL  west  of  Ya*bod,  123. 

Zeiteb,  Zeity,  vill.  546,  557. 
c»-Zci^ny,  Tell,  427. 

2^kweh,  see  Dhekweh. 

Zelsfeh,  Tin.  Ill 

Zerlo,  Till  and  W.  /ezrerf,  117,  122  123. 

810,  320,  829.  388. 

Zerka,  W.  810. 

ez>Zeir4'a,  TiU.  544,  564.  • 

ez-Z!b,  Ackabf  .Scd^jpOf  628,  630. 

ZibMn,  Till  6^  fifi. 

Zib^  Ifi. 

Zogharta,  tIIL  684,  58L 
Z6k  eUKhurib,  rOL  617. 

Z6k  MekAyil,  tiIL  617. 

ZAk  MAsbab^  Till.  617. 
ez  ZAkkiyeh,  vilL  54. 
ez-Zurtdk!n,  brook,  6^  5L 
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Uodein  AxtHaa  nunet  will  be  foood  in  the  preceding  Index.  For  more  geoertl 
mntterBy  the  reader  U referred  to  the  yeiy  ftiU  Table  of  Content!  (vefixed  to  tiie  Ttdiune. 
Ancient  names  of  Piaeu,  and  the  like,  are  here  printed  in  PaKc. 

Ancient  places  now  first  rislted  or  identified,  are  marked  by  an  asterisk  ( * ). 
Those  in  like  manner  first  risited  or  identified  daring  oar  former  joomey,  and  here 
again  mentioned,  are  marked  by  a dagger  ( f ). 


A 

Abtma,  see  dsieHia. 

Abei  BetA  Maackak,\  872. 

AhUa  of  Lysanias,  480-484. 

Abraham*s  house,  etc.  279. 

AcoAo,  92. 

Ackabatiy  74. 

Adukaph,*  fifi. 

Acktib,  Q2B. 
deni,  see  Akra, 
deroftotaM,  toparohy,  29fi. 
dcniUit  296. 
ddoNS^  riv.  606. 

AdorOy^  Adorakn,  see  Dfira. 

jpMMf  888. 

AhakMyj  * I4& 

Amy*  on  north  border,  &84. 
djia^  see  Aijalon, 

Akroy  2Q7-2LL 
Atemelky  287. 

Aleamdrotchmey  628. 

Aimtmy  287. 

dsioMa,  d&ono,  lir.  447. 

Anne,  see  Sl  Anne. 

Anti-Lebanon,  western  decUnty,  420. 
Eastern  declirity,  441.  485,  489,  491. 
General  featnres,  547,  548. 
dati^NtfrM,t  139. 

Aidomoy  fortress,  230-248 
ApameOy  550. 

Apkeooy  temple  of  Venns,  605-607. 


Aqnednct,  near  Beirfit,  22.  At  Beit 
Miry,  IL  At  scmroe  of  the  Zaherltay, 
45,  From  Solomon's  pools,  285. 
At  Jerasalem,  247.  — Perforated 
stones,  17.  18.  278,  285. 

AniOy  Till  Gr.  ''Apafia,  88 
ArabtAy  the  Gb5r,  838 
Arbdy  AridOy\  348 
Area,  ArftAei,  579  sq. 

ArMaity  304. 

Aretk/uoy  551. 

ArmatieOy  141. 

ArUtm,  see  Arm 
Aaanon.  moon  tain,  77. 

Ashes,  monnds  of,  at  Jerusalem,  201.  202- 
AiN4bIlln^  299. 

Astxdtf,  plain  and  city,  111. 

Aiifoa,  the  Ghdr,  334. 

AuroiMtw,  see  I/mrkm. 


B 


Baal^Gady*  prob.  at  BinUi^  409,  41Q- 
Baal~H«rm<my*  409,  410. 

Ba'albek,  see  SeliopoO*. 

BaOtery  266. 

/iofoMvdxM,  a Baal,  IZ. 

Barinum,  castelhim,  578 
Belfort,  fortress,  49. 

JS«foi,riT.  iOL 
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BelToIr  of  the  cnuadeiSi  Kuikftb,  810, 
889. 

BtratAak,  215. 

Berytuty  Beirut,  7-12. 
jgefanaw,  not  Bother,  268. 

BethanmeAoy*  144,  145. 

Betk-Amjthy  281. 

BefA^ArMyf  843. 

Betk-Dagoikj  298. 

BcthAy  I q.  Bether  f 270. 

Beth~rmeiy  not  ai  'Amkah,  103,  108. 

BdMer  o(  the  Rabbina,*  267-269.  At  Beth* 
el?  2m 

BeOiekem  of  Jodab,  ^ ^ 285. 
Betkiekan  of  Zebohin,  118. 

Betkomnaboy*  144. 

Betk-Rekcby  ^ 872. 

BethaiAiy  ftt  et-T&bigbfth,  868. 

Betk-^tnUy  Belk-themy  329  eq. 

158. 

BfikuBoy  not  at  Beit  Ilfa,  887  eq. 
Btik-ZadutnOy*  284. 

Beih-zary  ^ 277. 

BHogabray^  194. 

BtiyUtOy  Gr.  BrrvXo^o,  837  sq. 

Bevelled  atooea,  229  aq. 

Bezeikoy  190.  191,  211. 

BottrmiUy\  riv.  aee  Aawal^. 

Bread,  not  sold  by  peaaanta,  127. 

Bridge,  anc.  from  temple,  221-227. 
Baffaloe  in  the  H61eb,  296L  In  the  Bn* 
kefa,  56L 
Bntla,  PcUa,  822. 


C 

OM*  B8. 

Ctaarea  Pf^kfpi,  Panem,  410. 

Caw loan,*  115. 

Cana  of  Galllee,t  108. 

CaparcoHo,  121. 

Capet  aaMwi,  at  Khkn  Mtnyeh,  847-866. 
Argnmeota,  846-864.  Testimonies 
of  early  vrritert  and  traveUera,  854- 
866. 

Capkarwtiay  see  CcqxBWtia. 

Capkar  &i6a,f  188. 

Coneia,  156,  272. 

CattnUum  Emmaaty  I5L 
Cavern  under  B^tha,  191. 

Cndam  of  Lebanon,  666-698.  Great  am* 
phitheatre,  6m 

Cemetery,  Eimliah,  178.  American,  179. 

Caaferu,  marsh,  10L 

CAiM(»,*62. 

CktdoU  * under  Lebanon,  497. 

Ckepktroy'^  142. 

ChemAmy\  154. 

C^orada,  at  Tell  H&m,  869. 

Chrporrkottty  riv.  447. 

Ciaterni  at  Hableb,  137. 

OifMaa,  Ijimaka,  L 


CoeAUf  809. 

CatmffnOy  646. 

Column  near  Detr  eI*Ahmar,  680. 

Coney  of  Scripture,  Hyrax  SynaaOy  Webr, 
66.  867. 

Comoy  at  er-R4s,  535-587. 

Couveot  on  Carmel,  100.  101.  Greek, 
visit  to,  194.  Convent  of  the  Cross, 
169.  264. 

Coos,  ^ 2. 

CaaloHy  see  Colon, 

C'racb,  or  Crnc,  for  el*Hnsn,  565. 

CulcMy  Kulonic^  158. 

Oyomony  Kuo/uir,  838,  839. 

Cypnoy  L 


D 

Zknaasctti,  442-466. — The  Plair  : Boond- 
ariea,  443-445.  Divisioos,  445. 
Tells,  445.  Soil,  446.  lUvcrs  and 
fountains,  446.  Canals  from  the 
Barada,  442.  The  *Awaj,  447. 
Lakes,  450.  A^culture,  fruits,  452. 
— The  Cut:  Geogr.  position,  453. 
Population,  452  sq.  rom,  streets, 
454  sq.  Houses,  45-t.  Gates,  455. 
Castle,  456.  Mosks,  Khdns,  456. 
Bazars,  456.  Commerce,  baths,  456. 
Cofibe-houses,  4.^8.  Meid4n,  458. 
The  Meij,  459.  Plane  tree,  459. 
Dogs,  460.  Abundant  water,  460. 
Antiquities,  461-463.  History,  462- 
468. 

DamnroMy  see  Tamyrtu. 

Dmyf  392. 

Dofjmey*  near  Dan,  898. 

Vioctmarmy  L q.  S^ipkorUy  q.  r. 

DiotpoBey  L q.  q.  v. 

AxA,t  D5k,29iL 
Dotkany  838. 

Druses,  see  ed-Derbz. 


E 


Ebaly  M.  181.  132. 

Ecce  Homo,  piers  ancient,  171,  191,  220. 

Eodippoy  628. 

EdtmUoyf  * Edmmoy  Danmeh,  293. 
Etadker^foBty^  194. 

£7<wr4flmi,  Nahr  el*Keblr,  5Z2. 

EmetOy  551-554. 

R—irriir,  MoapoiUy  146,  147;  in  New  Test 
147-160. 

£adbr,  340. 

En-Gmtmmy  see  Jentn. 

Entering  in  qf  namoAy*  568. 

^tkraimy*  Epkrony*  Taijdbeh,  290. 
Etdraelony  the  great  plain,  113  sq.  121. 
Aitosi,  278. 
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a 

(ruftarOf*  Gdurotkf  (^.  rd$afOt  ro3a^>^, 

&L 

Gcb(UMa,f  118. 

Colg»di$,i 

&«6a,*  2&± 

Gmmathf  gmte,  212=211* 

Cemeunty  land  848.  849. 

Gtpknuy  824. 

(krmmy  M.  181.  182* 

GetMtemaney  188. 

Gibeak*  orSwl,m^ 

Gibeonyi  ISSL 
Gihony  242. 

GQboa,i  SdL 
Gi^f  l£a 
Gmaoy  see  Jenbi. 

Gitealoy^TZ. 

Otaoyi  184. 

Golden  Gate,  178. 

Gopatata,  108. 

Grotte  de  Coton,  caTern,  19L 
Gu$h  Haiabyf  78* 


H 

iToiWMiwa,  118. 

jyottW.t  • ^ 282. 

Btmta/ky  fial. 

Bamathy  Enterimff  ta  568. 

Bammmf  66. 

el-Haram,  the  Grand  Mosk,  see  in  Index  L 
Baitrany  444,  445. 

Bazor’*  of  Naphtali,  not  at  Hadiy,  63. 
Not  at  Tell  Hazhr,  81.  Not  at  el* 
HazArj,  401,  402.  Prob.  at  Tell 
Kbnraibeh,  865* 

J7«Aofs  472. 

Bddwz,  88. 

EttiopoHty  temples,  507.  Plan,  508.  Great 
temple^  509.  Lesser  temple,  514. 
General  features,  616.  Circular  tem- 
ple, 517*  Histoiy,  518-^27. 

BermoHy  MctaUy  ^ 481  sq.  See  esh- 
Sheikh,  Jebel. 

Holy  Sepnicbre,  254~268. 

Bouse  of  Abraham,  279. 

House  in  Lebanon,  89}  44*  At  Tibnln,  60. 
At  Kefr  Bir*im,  ^ 69*  At  *Akka, 
Sa  At  TollOsab,  802. 

Hiihbk,t*8L 


I 

5«i,t*875. 

Inscriptions,  at  Deir  et-KQTah,  16.  At 
Jeiju’a,  46.  At  Kefr  Bir^im«  IQ. 
At  Jerusalem,  122.  At  B&niis,  407. 
At  Abileb,  480*  At  Ba*albek,  509* 
At  Nahr  el-Kelb,  618  eq. 

/tereo,  Heb.  Jie^ar,  445. 


J 

JaM-^Oeod,*  819. 

Jabrmia,  556. 

Jbeo5V  WtOy  299. 

Jtmon,*  297. 

Japkoy  see  Jcppti. 

JtnuaUmy  IM ; see  Contents  of  Sect  IT, 
V.  Geogr^hieal  position,  183.  To- 
pography, etc.  208  sq.  TyropoMO 
and  Ak^  2Q7>21L  Beaetba,  211 
Gate  Gennatbo  212-217.  C<am  of 
second  wall,  217-220.  Temple  area, 
south  part,  220.  Ancient  brides 
from  temple,  163.  225-227.  Sim- 
structions,  ancient,  228,  229.  BctsI 
led  stones,  229  sq.  Antova,  280- 
243.  CisteraS)  196,  198.  B^ortof 
water  at  Damsscus  gate,  197. 
bon,  24.3.  Wen  near  the  Hiram,  245 
•q.  The  aqueduct,  247.  tlppcrfroa- 
tain,  248  sq.  Canals,  sewezi,  219 
Tomb  of  Helena,  251  sq.  Tombs 
tbe  prophets,  258  sq.  The  Holy  Ssp- 
ulcbie,  254->263.  Trmditioo,  2^ 

JetHTy  see  Iturta, 

Jews'  place  o4  wailing,  163.  Later  JewiA 
sepokbre  at  Teylrir,  306. 

Jetreeiy  valley  of^  825.  ^ Zerln. 

J^kakrdy*  valley,  1^  107. 

Jobtemmy*  115. 

J<ippay  Yifa,  142. 

Jonimy  sources,  412,  418.  In  tbe  H&lsk, 

894,  895.  Junctioii  cC  streams,  894, 

895. 

JoUgntOy  106. 

E 

Kamumy  824. 

K(mak  t of  Asher,  see  Kkna. 

Kaitaky*  bro<A,  185. 

Kapkarnaumy  F.  850. 

KartrUy  272. 

Karottay*  537. 

Kedetk  of  NapbtaB,  867-369. 

Kfpkarmomey  850,  351. 

Kujath-jeeKiwiyi  157. 

KiakiMy  riv.  114,  116. 

Knights  Ho^italers,  palace  of,  165  iq. 


L 

LaM,f  392. 

loodicm  * in  Lebanon,  554,  555. 

Lzrum,  650. 

Lamaka,  CMian,  7. 

Jjtbamm  Jfoim/,  eastern  wall,  421.  North- 
eastern p^  580. 546,  548.  Charao* 
ter,  646.  547.  Western  declivity  and 
streams,  624.  625. 

Legioy  118. 
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ascMdr, 

421.  423, 12A 
Lettmyf  S&3. 

L3>Ot  Lebweh,  588. 

Lodf  MO  I^dda. 

LjfbOy  wot  Uho. 

LfoUy  riv.  619. 

Z^dio,  Dioifdau^  Lttdd.  142. 


M' 

296. 

Magortu^  riv.  ef  Beirtt,  ^ 1& 
Mmrnmga^'^  ptth  el^Hoo^  SSL 
Maetre^  279. 

Marianmey*  567. 

ManjftUy  plain,  546^ 

Manmianopotity  118,  119. 

Mtgiddoyf  Ufi. 

JVctroiiif  ^ 

Heleda,  not  ITe/tfia,  8. 

Jfcro,*  Mervtky  7SL 
Mrromy  aee 

i/>cAiiiw4,t  M&klmAs,  289. 
ifodlM,  1^  16^  . 

Montfort  of  the  croMdeTB,  66. 

Monument  aev  HOnnnl^  S40»-542.  Of 
the  high  priest  John,  215,  216. 
Mounde  of  aahed^  ^1,  202. 


N 

NtapoiUy  Bhedkemy  188. 
NieopclUy  EmmauBy  146,  147. 
Nobtyi  Beit  Ndba,  146, 


0 

Oaks  of  Baslum,  817. 

OHttWy  Mamt  ^ 198. 

OpMiy\  Taiyibeh,  m 

OrowttWy  fonntaina,  VaHej,  548  aq. 

OnkMOt  dte,  582. 


P 

Pmea$y  B&niAa,  4^  410. 

/hmon,  source  of  Jordan,  406,  410. 
AyAof,  now  Bl^S^  & 

PoriditiiBy*  at  old  Jtlfleh,  556. 

Ameos,  ^ & 

Fdtoy*  822-824. 

PadaeotmOy^  Fendekdmieb,  121,  12& 
Pkagor  • xxir,  226. 

PkarjKO'y  riv.  447. 

Ph<uam$y\  228. 

Phiakiy  lake,  ^ 400. 

PhogoTy^  see  Phagor, 

Pimkmy*  184. 

Voi.  in.— 66 


Hatannany}  84* 

Porjii^frfmy 

Porta  ferrea,  legendary,  199.— 7 orta  |odi* 
caria,  legendary,  170.  171. 
Promtmtontm  XAms,  628. 

Prvpgkm  ot  CoMtantiiie,  168^ 

Protestants  in  Tnrkey,  23-26. 
PUjkmaUy^ 


' * ' ® ‘ 

RacheVs  Tomb,  278. 

Rains,  latter,  80. 

RamA\  of  Beiyamin,  at  er-RAm,  287. 

JRamah  * of  Asher,  64. 

Bamak  * of  NaphtaU,  73^ 

R<mnk  of  the  sooth,  2S0. 

RryAmwi,  578. 

Repk^  plain  oC  266,  222, 

RMeWy  q.  6. 

RiUok,  644-546.  . . 

Ainunon,  f • rock,  290. 

Ammon  ofZebnlun,  110.  * '*' 

Roads,  Roman,  north  of  Sidon,  ^ 86. 
South  of  LejjQn,  119.  Prom  Csenrea 
to  Nabnlni,  12^128.  From  XAbolos 
to  Antiptris,  1.85-  From  Jemsa* 
lem  to  Hebron,  274,  277.  From  Je- 
tuBalem  to  AntipatrU,  138.  Fitun 
Nibolns  to  Beisan  by  T5b4t,  806. 
Between  Kefir  K 6k,  and  namaseus, 
485.  From  Damascns^to  Ba*albek, 
479, 462.  , . .... 

Atom,  Romahy  110.  ' ^ ’ . . * 


S 

8<iAoHeal  Riotr  of  Josepbni^  672,  674. 
Aedm,8d8. 

5amwwi,  Sebfistleb,  126,  127. 

Samaritmty  visit  to,  sq. 

8€mo$y  ^ & 

Sarcophagi,  near  Bmrfit,  I2>  On  way  to 
’AbeUi,  1^  IS.  At  KbAn  Ehnlda,  8SL 
At  Hableh,  182.  At  Beit  Ufa,  882, 
At  Eedes,  ^ 868. 

Sceia  Tgrionmy  89. 

SeofmWy  286. 

Scnlptores  at  Nahr  el-Kelb,  619  sq. 
BcgAopoiUy  830  sq. 

Ae&otfe,  SebQstieh,  122. 

84ani»y  Gr.  2«Xa^r,  82, 

A^Safed?  ^76. 

Seppkority  Dioetotanay  112. 

Sep^bre,  later  Jewish  at  TeyAsIr,  306. 
Of  Joseph  and  Nioodemns,  so  called, 
180-182,  260.  See  Holy  Sepolchre. 
Aftofem,!  SAlim,  ^ SQL 
ShoAemy  133, 

AmAmm,  Talm.  86* 
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aieitm,  IBS- 

damn,  189. 
dwunta>,|  118. 

Snifma,  8,  4. 

SopoM,  Gr,  iuyimi,  88.  64.  8ik 
Sent,  188. 

Speradet,  6. 

St  Aone’i  dioich,  1Z6L 
Sabatnctioiu,  ancient,  228  aq. 
Sobtemsean  cha{iel  in  Jerualam,  184. 
IBS. 

SwmO,*  810-812. 

Sfeamiem,  100. 

Sr*ar,  133. 

S/nagognae,  ancient,  at  Kefir  Bii'im,  7^ 
at  Heiifin,  at  Irbid,  842 ; at  Tell 
Hfim,  848  i at  Kedee,  867,  86& 
Sy««.a. 


T 

TlaaMdl,  111. 

Tabor,  H.  840. 

Tamfret,  Deamnt,  rir.  D4mfir,  84. 
Tanekaa,  8S2. 

Tani,  88. 

Templet,  andent,  at  Deir  et-KSTali,  Ifi  tq. 
At  Kfibiikbah,  66.  AtBelitf  64.65. 
At  K&l'at  Bnttra,  414.  At  Bibbdit- 
Teh,  417.  At  Neby  Sfifa,  426.  At 
'Alba,  438.  At  R&kUeb,  486.  At 
Deir  el-’Aahllyir,  487.  At  el^Flje^ 
476.  At  dl-Kefr,  478.  At  Uejdel 
’Aqjar,  498  aq.  At  Deir  el-GhOaU, 
601.  AtBa’albek,607aq.  At  Nab- 


629,  At  Afka,  606.  AtFokn, 

612. 

Temcet  cn  Lebanan,  ^ 19.  20. 
TkateA*  Thetatk,  WB. 

7Mai,t*8(e. 

TSbaiat,  lake,  844  aq. 

7ho4,*803. 

Tomb  of  Helena,  261  aq.  Tombt  of  the 
propheta,  2^  aq.  M alao  Sepulchre. 
TofMuehiea,  141. 

Toion  of  t^  cmaadert,  60 
Tradition,  in  itaelf  of  no  Talne,  268.  Aa  to 
Stephen'a  bodj,  261. 

TWonen'iiaJ  TeikAmiab,  278. 

TVjpolu,  Tr^j,  Arab 

686. 

Tnron  of  the  omaadan^  9L 
Tyre,  6^62. 

Tyngmon,  867  tq. 


V 

Via  Dohmtt,  not  ancient,  170 


W 

Wailing-place  of  the  Jewa,  163. 

Watera  of  Jeraaalem,  248  aq.  Repotted 
at  Damatona  gate,  196,  197  aq. 

W<a  <^JaaA,  182. 

Wine-pteaa,  ancient,  187.  608. 


Z 

Zonk,  168. 
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Lxvmcct. 
XL  5.  Ths  Coney,  887. 


NnKBZBI. 

ziii.  2L  Tbe  Entering  in  of  Hamath,  868. 
xxziT.  8;  aee  xiU.  21.  868. 


DamnosoicT. 
xir.  T ; aeo  Lev.  xL  8.  887. 

JosBoa. 

xiii.  6 ; tee  Nmn.  xiU.  81.  868. 

JoDon. 

HL  S ; aee  Nnm.  xul  2L  668. 

xriii.  ^ 10.  Danite  q>iea  at  Laiah,  SSfi. 


1 Sakiibi. 

lx.  11.  Uudent  going  forth  to  draw  wa- 
ter, 163,  comp.  63. 

xir,  4,  6.  Scene  of  Jonathan’a  adren- 
tnre,  289. 


1 Knroa. 

riiL  66;  eee  Nnm.  xiU.  2L  668. 


2 Kraoa. 

T.  12.  Amana  (Abana)  and  Phatpar,  447. 
xiv.  26 ; aee  Nnm.  xiiL  21.  868. 


2 CHBomcLO. 

tU.  8;  aeeNnm.  xiU.  21.  868. 


Nxhxmuh. 

xiii.  6.  Treading  the  wine-preaa,  187. 


Jon. 

xxiT.  11 ; aee  Neh.  xiiL  6.  187. 


PeauB. 

xdL  12,  The  li^teona  like  a oedar  of 
Lebanon,  891. 
cie.  18 ; tee  Ler.  xi.  6.  887. 
cxxix.  & Grate  upon  the  bonaetope,  ^ 
SQL 
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zxz.  26 ; lea  Lrr.  xi.  6. 


88T- 


xxT.  2.  Th«  exceUencT  of  Cumel,  90. 
XXV.  2.  The  glory  of  Labuwn,  9,  69L 
lx.  18 ; we  xxxv.  2.  9,  69L 


Ezexiei. 

xxviL  18.  Wine  of  Helboo,  472. 
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